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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  great  desire  that  has  been  very  generally 
expressed,  for  having  the  Agricultural  Sur- 
veys of  the  Kingdom  reprinted,  witli  the  addi- 
tional Communications  which  have  been  received 
since  the  Original  Reports  were  circulated, 
has  Induced  the  Board  op  Agriculture  to  come 
to  a  resolution  of  reprinting  such  as  may  appear 
on  the  whole  fit  for  publication.  It  is  proper  at 
the  same  time  to  add,  that  the  Board  does  not 
consider  itself  responsible  for  any  fadl  or  obser- 
vation contained  in  the  Reports  thus  reprinted, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  yet  in  a  per- 
fect state ;  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated :  an  invitation^  of  which^  it  is 
hoped,  many  will  avail  themselves,  as  then*  Is  no 
circumstance  from  which  any  one  can  derive  more 
real  satisfaction,  than  that  of  contributing,  by 
every  possible  means,  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  his  Country. 


N.  B.     Letters  to  the  Board,   mm/  Ir  adilr-'su'fl  to  Sir 

JowH  Sinclair,    Bart,    the  President,  Ao.  3'2,  Saikviile' 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London, 

a 2  INTRO' 


INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


IT  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  considerable  degree 
of  astonishment,  that  the  noble  and  Useful  science 
of  Agriculture,  to  which  we  owe  not  only  many 
of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  but 
even  the  means  of  existence,  should  so  long 
have  remained  neglefled,  and  almost  despised; 
while  every  other  art,  from  the  liberal  en- 
couragement and  support  they  have  received, 
seem  to  have  gone  on  in  a  steady  step  towards 
perfection.  But  the  period  of  indifference  and 
n^lect  is  passed,  and  the  time  seems  at  length 
to  have  arrived,  in  which  we  shall  no  longer  have 
occasion  to  lament  the  slow  progress  that  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  this  invaluable  branch  of 
science.  Happily  for  the  country  in  general,  and 
for  the  agricultural  part  of  the  community  in  par- 
ticular, such  a  spirit  for  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  husbandry  has  gone  forth  into 
the  world,  and  diffused  itself  among  all  ranks  of 
society,  as  will,  undoubtedly,  under  the  auspices 
and  assistance  of  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  by  tiw  interesting  comniunications  of 
its   many  intelligent  correspondents,    effect   the 
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most  beneficial  improvements  in  the  Agriailture 
of  the  kingdom.  The  many  barren  and  uncuUi* 
vated  wastes,  which  have  so  Jong  remained  a  mark 
of  disgrace  to  the  spirit  and  character  of  Britain^ 
will  probably  be  cultivated^  and  thereby  changed 
into  a  permanent  resource  of  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity to  the  nation,  and  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
emulation  and  competition  among  the  more  en- 
lightened class  of  husbandmen  will  be  excited, 
whose  example  will  no  doubt  speedily  be  followed 
by  every  farmer  of  common  sense. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  extraordinary,  and 
almost  inconceivable  exertions  tliat  have  lately 
been  made,  even  by  individuals,  towards  the  ge- 
neral improvement  of  Agriculture,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  important  article  of  live  stock,  in 
some  of  the  midland  counties;  what  advantages 
may  we  not  promise  to  ourselves  from  the  united 
efforts  of  nearly  all  the  agricultural  abilities  of 
the  kingdom,  employed  in  collecting,  and  after- 
wards in  digesting  into  a  regular  system,  all  the 
information  that  can  possibly  be  procured  from 
every  corner  of  the  island,  of  the  most  improved 
management  of  every  sort  of  soil  and  cattle ;  of 
the  best  implements  now  in  use  for  every  branch 
of  husban<lry  ;  and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  tliat 
can  at  all  be  cither  interesting  or  useful  on  thi^ 
important  subject.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  such  a  measure ;  they 
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ara^  wilttther  considered  in  a  national  or  itadiTi-i 
dual  p6int  of  view,  really  inoalculable  ! 

It  will  readily  be  admitt^,  on  a  inorhetat's  rd* 
fledtion,  that  the  more  highly  any  bountry  ii 
cultivated^  and  the  neartr  it  approaches  to  per* 
lection  in  its  rural  concetns^  the  greater  will  be 
its  inereaae  of  population,  and  of  codtse^  iti 
strength  and  consequence  in  the  scale  6f  nations^ 
This  consideration  points  out  to  the  Government 
c^  '  •  -ntry,  the  sound  policy,  and  true  wis-^ 
dom,  of  giving  all  possible  encouragement  and 
assistance  to  a  spirit  of  industry  and  exertion^ 
among  the  best  part  of  its  population,  the  healthy 
sons  of  agriculture. 

For  the  same  reason  it  follows,  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  makes  even  the  smallest  efTort  towards 
the  furtherance  of  this  great  national  object,  ren- 
ders essential  service  to  his  country,  and  may 
therefore  justly  lay  claim  to  the  candid  attention 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  though  he  may  perhaps 
(as  in  the  present  instance)  be  but  a  weak  advo- 
cate in  a  noble  cause.  Under  this  impression  it 
was,  that  I  undertook  the  task  of  writing  the  fol- 
lowing Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  fully  sensible  of  the  many  disad- 
vantages I  laboured  under,  as  well  from  profes* 
aional  engagements,  as  from  my  inability  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject.  The  work,  such  as  it 
IS,  I  commit  to  that  candour  and  indulgence 
with  which  the  public  always  receives  every  wcll- 
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meant  endeavour  to  advance  national  improve* 
ment.  Should  I  be  so  happy  as  to  have  k 
thought  that  I  had,  in  the^tnallest  degree,  attained 
the  object  I  had  in  view ;  that  I  had  furnished 
any  useful  information  to  the  agricultural  world, 
or  that  I  had,  in  the  least,  contributed  to  pro* 
mote  the  laudable  designs  of  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Agriculture,  I  shall  consider  myself  as 
most  amply  repaid  for  the  care  and  attention  I 
have  bestowed  on  the  subject. 

J.M. 

Lamlcth,  I? 97. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


THE  first  impression  of  this  Work  was 
ipoken  of  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament 
on  Monday,  December  the  third,  1798,  by  that 
illustrious  Statesman,  the  late  Right  Hon,  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  in  terms  which  were  exceedingly  cre- 
ditable to  me.  It  was  also  taken  notice  of  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  of  Peers.  The  most  respec- 
table of  the  Reviewers  have  written  of  it  in  terms 
of  panegyric.  The  Compilers  of  the  English 
Encyclopaedias  have  extracted  largely  from  it. 
The  Writers  on  Agriculture  have  done  me  the' 
honour  of  copying  whole  pages ;  the  more  re- 
spedable  of  them  have  acknowledged  it,  and  the 
others  are  not  worth  notice.  The  Editors  of 
various  Periodical  Publications  have  also  drawn 
largely  from  the  same  source :  but  they  are  not 
expelled  to  name  the  hives  from  which  they  ob- 
tain their  sweets. 

Such  parts  of  the  former  Edition  as  seemed  to 
be  of  little  consequence,  I  have  thought  it  ad- 
TOible  to  suppress ;  and  the  progress  which 
knowledge  has  made  in  pursuits  of  this  kind, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  omit  several  others. 

These 
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These  causes  have  diminished  the  quantity  of 
the  original  Work  considerably ;  but  the  new, 
and,  I  hope,  more  important  matter,  the  re- 
moval of  some  confusion,  and  the  new  arrange- 
ment which  some  of  the  Sedlions  have  under- 
gone, will  supply  the  place  of  all  that  has  been 
left  out. 


J.M. 


Lambith,  1506. 
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CHAP.    t. 

fcEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  AND  CJRCUMSTAXCfiS, 


SECT.  X.-^StTUATlON    AND    EXTENT. 

li/TLDDLESEX  is  an  inland  county,  situated  towards 
the  south-east  part  of  the  island.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Surrey,  from  which  county  it  is  divided 
by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  river 
Thames ;  on  the  east  by  Essex,  from  which  county  it  is 
divided  by  a  similar  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the 
river  Lea  ;  on  the  west  by  Buckinghamshire,  from  which 
county  it  is  divided  by  a  supposed  line  drawn  down  the 

* 

middle  of  the  river  Coin ;  and  on  the  north  by  Hertford- 
sliire,  from  which  county  it  is  divided  by  an  irregular  line 
d(  parish  boundaries. 

This  county  is  of  a  t^ery  irregular  shape ;  but  if  its 
figure  was  reduced  to  a  regular  parallelogram,  of  equal 
superficies^  the  medium  length  and  width  would  be  about 
nrenty  miles  by  fourteen ;  and  consequently,  it  contains 

XIDBLESEXO  B  280 


S  STTISrONS. 

280  square  m:lesj  or  179,200  acres  :  every  part  of  whiehy 
that  is  not  occupied  by  bu:ldingS|  roadi,  water,  &c.  is 
susceptible  of  cultiration. 

It  received  its  name  from  having  *  been  Inhabited  bv  z 
party  of  Saxons,  who,  being  situated  in  the  mi  Jst  of  the 
three  petty  kingdoms  of  the  East,  West,  and  South  Saxons, 
Qilled  themselves,  or  were  called  bj  their  neighbours  and 
brethren,  Middle  Saxons,  which,  in  common  conversa- 
tion, was  soon  abbreviated  into  Middlesax,  or  Middle* 
;icx,* — (Magna  Britannia*) 

It  possesses  some  very  superior  advantages  over  every 
other  county,  in  its  comprising  the  Capital  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  seat  of  Government  and  of  Legislation,  of 
the  Law,  of  Learning,  and  the  Fine  Arts  j  where  all 
the  families  of  the  first  rank  and  wealth  occasionallv  re- 
side,  which  is  generally  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament, 
and  where  the  business  of  the  richest  merchants,  bankers, 
and  citizens,  b  carried  on,  to  an  extent  that  is  unequalled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe*. 


SECT.    II. DIVISIONS. 


This  county  is  primarily  divided  into  Edmonton  hnn- 
4lred,  Elthome  hundred,  Finsbury  division.  Gore  hun* 
dred,  Holbom  division,  Isleworth  hundred,  Kensington 


*  London  (say»Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  hU  admirable  Trcati»e  on  Police) 
18  not  only  '  tlic  first  commercial  city  that  is  known  at  present  to  exist, 
but  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  extensive  manufa<5lurin^  towns» 
'  perhaps  in  the  universe :  combining  in  one  spot  every  attribute  that  can 
occasion  an  assemblage  of  moving  property,  unparalleled  in  point  of 
extent,  mngoitvde,  and  vidue>  ia  the  whoU  world.' 

.J  hundred. 
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hundred,  Spelthorn  hundred.  Tower  divisioni  the  Citjof 
London  within  the  walls,  ditto  without  the  walls,  and 
tk  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster.  These  are  sul>» 
divided  into  230  parishes,  precinAs,  and  extra»parochial 
places,  whereof  122  are  within  the  City  of  London,  10  ilk 
the  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster,  and  98  are  in  the 
restofthe'colmty;  all  which  are  further  particularize4 
under  the  Section  on  Population. 

The  City  of  London  is  governed  by  a  Lord  Mayor,  two 
Sherifi,  26  Aldermen,  236  Common  Council-men,  and 
a  Recorder* 

A  freehold  estate  in  this  city  does  not  entitle  its  owner 
to  a  vote  at  the  county,  or  any  other,  eleAion  for  mem« 
ben  of  Parliament. 

The  City  of  Westminster  is  governed  by  a  High  Stew* 
vd|  Deputy  Steward,  High  Bailiff,  Burgesses,  &c  Th« 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  choose  the 
High  Steward,  who  is  commonly  one  of  the  nobility,  and 
y^A  that  office  for  life ;  he  chooses  his  D<*puty  (who  is 
alvajs  some  eminent  bwyer),  and  the  High  Bailiff;  the 
Burgesses  are  chosen  by  the  several  wards. 

This  city  hath  properly  but  one  parish,  called  St.  Mar« 
pret's ;  but  there  are  nine  others,  which  are  called  tha 
Liberties  of  Westminster,  from  th^ir  enjoying  the  free* 
dom  of  that  city,  and  also  St.  Martin's-le-grand,  which, 
though  circumscribed  by  the  City  of  London,  is  part  of 
the  Liberty  of  Westminster. 

The  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  about  50 
adjacent  parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  form  on< 
town,  the  Capitol  of  Great  Britain^  known  by  the  gene* 
nl  name  of  London. 
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LONDON. 

'  It  iftay  be  cxpcftcd,  that  in  the  Rcpdrf  of  MicfdleScx, 
some  accotint  should  be  given  of  the  state  of  the  Capital. 
To  enter  much  at  length  into  so  vast  a  subjcft,  is  beyond 
the  bounds  allotted  for  a  work  of  this  nature.  It  may 
therefore  be  sufficient  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  follow- 
ing eiEtraA  from  a  paper  written  by  that  respeftable  phy- 
sician, the  late  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  which  describes 
theclimatej  and  other  circumstances  connefted  with  the 
general  state  of  London,  with  great  force  and  brevity. 

'London  is  situated   in  latitude  Sl'STnotth,  longi- 
tude 5' 37"  west  from  Greenwich,  5*  16' 23"  east  of  the 
opefnihg  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  ocean.     The 
town  is  large,  for  an  European   town,  being  in  a  body 
about  five  miks  in  lengthy  and  three  in  breadth,  besides  a 
number  of  rows  of  houses  lining  each  side  of  the  roads 
going  out  from  it.     A  mile  is   I69I7VAV  lengths   of  a 
pendulum  swinging  seconds.     The  greatest  part  of  the 
town  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  a  river  called  the 
Thames.     The  ground  on  which  this  part  stands,  is  an 
hill,  which  rises  with  a  quick  ascent  from  the  bank  of  the 
river,    and   then  gradually,  although  unequally,   to  the 
north-west,    which  is   the   most   elevated    part.      The 
river  on  the  south  side  is  confined  by  an  artificial  bank, 
the  ground  on  that  side  being  flat ;  but  the  water  does 
not  »t4gnate'  in  such  of  the  ditches  as  are  sufltred   to 
have  the  tide  flow  through  them  ;  wherever  that  is  ad- 
mitted, it  scours  them  clean,  and  carries  ofl^much  filth; 
but  there  are  many  ditches  from  which  the  tide  is  shut 
t)ut>.  and  tjicy  arc  always  loaded  with  putrid  matter. — On 
this  side  stands  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  calFed 
Southwark,  which,  including  the  parish  of  Christ  Church] 
and  part  of  Lambeth  and  Newington^  is  a  body  of  neai 

three 
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Afcc  miles  by  one.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  •  Loni<^* 
ion  reaches  along  the  river  side  to  the  west,  until  th^ 
river  leaves  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  turns  tothe  south.^ 
Above  this,  the  river  is  eotifined  between  artificial  banks 
•11  both  ^ides,  and  is  lined  with  houses  till  it  runs  througV 
two  old  towns,  Westminster  and  Lacnbetk. 

'  London  is  surrounded,  besides  the  houses  which  lin# 
tberoads)  with  many  large  villages.    -  ' 

*  The  river  Thames  runs  through  a  valley,  upon  a  bed 
of  the  gravel  of  flints,  and  prtobably  day  under  it,  for 
mmj  miles  above  and  below  London.  The  valley  is 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  hills  not  exceeding  400  feet  iit 
height.  Where  the  river  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
it  is  secured  by  artificial  banlts  on  both  sides,  which  havof 
lasted  bnger  than  the  memory  of  history,  extending  in 
aQ  iQore  than  thirty  miles.  These  banks,  when  the  river 
wa$h6  the  bottom  of  the  hills  on  either  side,  are  only 
contmacd'  on  the  opposite  side.  When  not  increased  by 
either  rains  6t  the  tide,  the  river  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
nifle  broad,  not  more  than  twelve  feet  deep,  and  now  and 
Aen,  in  very  dry  seasons,  it  has  been  forded  by  horses.' 
The  tide  in  this  river  flows  above  fifteen  miles  higher 
than  London.  At  London  it  rise^,  at  spring  tides,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet.  The  water  is  very  pure  some 
miles  above  the  town  ;  near  the  town  it  is  mixed  with 
mud,  and  contains  a  sufEcicnt  quantity  of  mucilaginotit 
nnttcr  to  putrefy.  When  preserved  in  casks,  it  purifies 
itself  by  putrefaction,  and  remains  afterwards  more  pure^ 
bat  it  never  purifies  sensibly  in  the  river,  nor  in  the  cis- 
terns in  which  it  is  sometimes  kept  for  a  few  days  for  use.* 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  town  it  contains  a  little  sea  salt, 
when  the  tide  is  at  its  height ;  but  this  does  not  reach  to 
tbe  nuddle  of  the  town.    Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  the 
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same  with  that  of  diitilled  water.  The  lohabitaBts  are 
Kipplied  with  this  water,  which  is  pumped  up  by  seyeral 
engines,  principally  worked  by  firei  into  their  houses. 

>  The  town  is  also  supplied  with  water  by  an  aquedoA^ 
Vhich  is  brought  from'  near  twenty  'miks  distancet 
from  the  north,  through  a  canal  of  about  S6  miles  in 
l^gih.  The  water  of  this  aqueduct  is  also  pure,  and, 
unless  when  heavy  rains  bring  down '  mud,  it  is  bright  and 
$Iear,  and  does  not  putrefy  on  keeping.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  also  nearly  the  same  with  distilled  water.  This 
water,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  carried  in  wooden  pipca 
v^der  the  streets  into  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants. 

'  Thera  are  springs  found  on  digging,  every  where  in 
the  town,  which  might  yield  large  quantities  of  water : 
^ese  were  formerly  used,  but  are  now  little  employed, 
because  the  supply  from  the  Thames  and  New  River  is 
much  cheaper.  The  waters  of  these  springs  contain  a 
small  portion  of  sea  salt,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  mag<« 
nesia  vitrlolata,  so  as  to  be  sensible  to  the  taste,  and  so 
^  in  some  places,  to  aA  as  a  purgative.  They  also  con-» 
tain  gas ;  sometimes  in  quantity  sufficient  to  give  then^ 
briskness,  and  render  them  agreeable  to  the  taste.' 

Rain-water  is  little  used,  except  by  the  laundress  and 
the  house-maid,  owing  to  its  being  always  very  impurej 
from  the  dust  which  it  ]«ra$hcs  from  the  tops  of  the 
)iouses. 

*  The  whole  supply  of  watery  from  aqqedufb  and  en« 
gines,  is  109,440  cubic  feet  in  an  hour. 

<  The  valley  through  which  the  Thames  runs,  is  gra^ 
ydly,  generally  dry,  and  not  marshy  till  about  a  mile  be-t 
low  the  town,  the  water  in  th<r  river  being  confined^  be- 
tween its  banks. 
.  ^  The  hills  or  risings  on  which  the  principal  part  of  tl^p 
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town  stands,  are  mostly  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  thq 
sand  or  gravel  generally  being  in  rather  the  largest  pro* 
portion.     In  some  places  the  soil  is  graveL 

*  The  winds  from  the  south-west  to  uorth*west,  and 
from  south-cast  to  north-east,  are  the  most  prevalent*. 
The  Westerly  winds  blow  over  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean^ 
passing,  before  they  reach  London,  over  part  of  Grea^t 
Britaia  for  about  two  hundred  miles,  and  over  Ireland 
when  they  veer  to  the  north.  They  are  generally  ipoist^ 
although  mitch  drier  than  when  they  arrive  at  the  west 


*  Thii  pMMife  wgul^  eorKtpood  mortwith  my  own  obtenratuMity-il 
it  itood  thuf  %  the  wiuds  from  ioutli*wett  to  wett«  said  from  ea»t  tQ 
Aorth-east,  are  the  most  usual ;  I  thiak  they  prevail  teu  months  in  every 
Tear. 

Winds  blowing  from  eivery  point  of  the  compass  between  the  vmsI, 

lionh-west,  and  north,  are  so  rety  dry,  as  not  to  produce  a  day*i  rai^  19 

%year,  though  I  have  observed,  as  an  uiKommpn  dxcumstance,  smA^ 

rain  for  two  or  three  hours  from  the  north-weft.    An  east  wind  ia 

ahrays  dry ;  generally  with  black  clouds,  and  the  same  from  the  other 

points,  till  the  wind  ^s  about  to,  or  near,  the  north-east,  wiiieb»  "^A 

9  flew  points  00  either  side  of  the  nortb-eair,  most  frqqoently  bruifa  tbf 

like  dry  black  cloudy,  but  sometimes  i^entle  Vfin,  for  a  day  or  two.       ^ 

When  the  wind  veers  from  the  nprth  through  the  west,  it  continues 

dry  till  i:  pa^es  the  south-wcft,  from  which  point  to  the  south,  it  almost 

certsinly  brirrs  rain ;  but  it  seldom  ^tops  there  a  day,  but  it  returns  1^ 

the  saqw  point ;  and  when  it  pasMS  southward  through  tht  etstcm 

points,  all  is  perfectly  dry  till  it  reaches  about  the  south-easL    The  u- 

Boiphere  then  begins  to  give  the  appearance  of  rain.    I'he  wind,  how 

(t€r,  seldom  rests  there,  but  veers  to  the  south,  and  from  that  quarter 

ni  a  few  points  more  westeHy,  we  receive  the  greater  rains. 

Doling  the  tprioy  montlis,  the  wind  frequently  blows  warm  ami 
ftfidiiy  from  the  fouih-west  ftw  near  a  fortnight  {  in  a  few  hour^  )t 
(bngd  to  the  opposite  point,  or  the  north-cast,  and  blows  a  steady 
cold  gale  for  about  another  fortnight.  This  is  reyeated  very  often 
b  the  coone  of  the  year.  The  former  winds  induce  people  to 
leave  olT  their  winter  clothing ;  the  latter^  Hike  them  by  surprise,  thai 
tbialy  clothed,  and  IS  the  cause  thai  a^y  dis^tses  ft  ih^t  time  pre* 
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coast  of  the  island.  They  arc  commonly  most  prevalent 
in  February,  September,  November,  and  December. 
The  easterly  winds  blow  oyer  the  large  continent  of  Eo- 
rope :  they  arc  always  dry.  They'  are  rtost  prevalent 
in  January,  March,  and  the  beginning  of  April.  They 
are  cold,  except  sometimes  when  they  blow  in  July  and 
August ;  while  the  westerly  winds  are  almost  always 
warm,  except  in  November,  if  they  verge  to  the 
north. 

*  Tlie  heat  of  the  air  is  very  variable,  seldom  irtmain- 
ing  equal  for  many  days ;  and  every  year  difiering  en- 
tirely from  the  preceding  ones,  not  only  in  heat,  but 
also  in  moisture  and  rains.' '  Sometimes  the  winter  is  se- 
Vcrcly  cold,  with  frost  from  November  till  May,  with 
.little  interruption.  Sometimes  |hc  water  is  not  frozen 
for  more  than  ten  or  twelve  days.  Most  commonly, 
there  is  a  little  frost  in  NovCmberand  December,  but 
iOtherwise  thesie  months  are  usuallj  very  foggy  and  moist. 
jThe.  principal  fro$(  generally  is.  in  January ;  February  is 
icommonly  a  mild  open  moist  month.  -  March  is  generally 
cold  and  dry.  Tht  summer- months  vary  as  much; 
sometimes  there  arc  three  if.onths  very  warm  j  sometimes 
pot  more  than  a  week  :  the  latterhalf  of  July  is  cominonly 
^e  hottest.  In  August  heavy  rains  often  fall,  especially 
in  the  last  half  of  the  month.     The  thermometer  some- 

■  ■ 

times  rises  to   above  60**  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  very 

rarely  to  84'%  but  the  most  common  summer  heat  is  fron^ 

■ 

65**  to  TS"";  it  sometimes  falls  in  the  winter  to  loP;  it 
lias  been  known  to  fall  below  the  point  marked  O,  but 
very  rarely.  The  most  common  winter  heat  when  it 
freezes,  is  between  20*^  and  SO"* ;  the  most  frequent  wheu 
jt  does  not  freeze,  between  40"  and  oO"*. 

f  The  air  when  dry  is  always  loaded  with,  and  often 
||bs€ured  by,  dust^  which  consists  of  ashes  and  soot  arising 

froo^ 


from  pit  f56aly  th€faiel  which  if  tommiMily^iinitf  iiOfS«f 
dung  produced  and  ground  to  smsdl  powderi*  bjnhe  mH 
^[leroos  carnages  drawn  hf  h&pse$y  with  wbich  the  streets 
are  always  crowded ;  powder  Of  gran|te  and  flints,,  wfaidi 
form  the  streets  and  roads,  andsbre  grtmind  extremdbf  Ene 
by  the  wheds^of  the  candages. — 'liliesef  powders,  with"va» 
rious  others,  penetrate  the  houses  every  whese,  atid  11% 
doobtedly  enter  the  trachea,  adhere  to  the  suxfiice  of  the 
longs,  and  not  imconunpnly  produce  cough,  with^difii* 
cultyofbreathing.  -    •   1 

^  The  streets  are  gtneratty  wideyfew  of  them  so^  nimyw 
as  to  prevent  two  carriages  from  passing,  and  many  off 
them  wide  enough  to  allow  five  or  more  to  pass  $  esped* 
ally  in  new  parts  of  the  town,  which  form  more  than  half 
of  it,  they  are  from  sixty  to  twenty  feet  wide;  those  of 
great  communication  seldom  less  than  thirty  in  the  old 
part  of  the  town ;  in  the  new  part,  most  of  them  are  not 
less  than  forty.— In  several  places  there  are  squares  of  a 
considerable  size,  r\>.  from  about  100  to  1000  fiset  sqnane: 
The  streets  are  well  paved  and  clean,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  qusintity  of  horse-dung  constantly  falling  npon 
them. 

*  The  houses,  except  most  of  those  in  the  oldest  part 
of  the  town,  which  are  not  more,  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole,  have  a  story  sunk  under  the  level  of  the  street. 
This  contains  the  kitchen  and  other  offices.  Below  the 
level  of  the  *  bottom  of  this  story  a  covered  canal  is  dog 
under  the  street,  with  which  there  is  a  commonicatim 
from  the  houses,  and  by  which  putrescent  matters  ^affl* 
ciently  fluid  are  carried  off*.  Ashes,  bones,  &c.  are  coo* 
fcjed  away  in  carts  twice  a  week.*  The  greatest  part  df 
the  houses  are  of  a  uniform  struAure ;  in  each  story  a 
large  room  in  front;  a  smaller  room  and  the  staircase  oo» 
fsp7 the  back  part;  and  there  ig  frequently  a.  smaller 

room 


fwm  Bjdcd  behind.    There  vrc  commanly  four  storictt 
bm'de*  the  one  under  the  level  of  the  street.' 

The  tovni  i»  90  fully  iBhabite49   that  the  risk  of  ^ 
kowe  being  unoceupiedj  does  not  exceed  qpe  in  fiftj. 
s  The  miffri>er  of  inhabitants  is  knp^n  to  be  upwards  of 
ci|^  hnndred  thousand.    They  consist  of  classes  living 
m  ray  diferent  mtnnenu 

*  The  fine  cUss  includes  thoee  living  on  their  patema^ 
fertontfy  or  riches  suddenly  acquired,  co^nprchending  4 
few  merchants.  The  women  of  thb  class  Uve  almost 
constantly  in  their  houses^  which  are  very  closci  akhongh 
the  rooms  are  spacious^  •  aad  the  whole  bouse  perfeftly 
dean  and  neiit ;  or  in  carriages,  with  no  bbour  and  littlQ 
exercise*  This  gives  them  a  delicacy  in  their  appearance^ 
liardly  to  be  described.  As  a  flower  brought  forward  by 
the  cherishing  heat  of  a  conservatory,  where  it  is  defended 
from  the  nipping  wind9^  exceeds  any  thing  produced  by 
ntnre  alone,  like  it,  they  too  have  a  tenderness  of  consti-r 
tvtinn  which  subjects  them  to  disease  from  the  slightest  exi^ 
posure  to  any  cause. 

,  ^  Their  situation,  however,  prevents  them  from  being 
often  exposed  to  infeAion  or  sudden  cold,  which  are  th^ 
gpeat  causes  of  violent  diseases  in  this  ipetrppolis.  Their 
complaints  therefore  ^re  generally  slight,  and  very  irregn^ 
hri  nor  can  they  bear  medicines  in  any  way  of  a  rough 
Stttnre;  their  disorders  must  therefore  be  touched  with 
Hie  slightest  hand.  This  has  often  produced  an  imbecility 
iif  jpraAice,  not  only  in  I/)ndon,  but  throughout  the  king* 
dam,  which  first  infcAs  the  medical  people  who  are  imme* 
^lately  employed  in  the  disorders  of  this  cla$s.-«-Althougi| 
Mione  piay  sometimes  perhaps  be  found  ^ne  or  two  among 
these  who  are  not  the  most  learned  or  judicious  pra^lition- 
crs,  yet  they  are  the  richest,  which  contributes  not  a  little 
la  the  spre^ing  of  thir  mfieAicin.    ^9lwithstinding  th^ 
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diseases  of  the  women  of  this  class  are  frequent,  yot  the/ 
are  seldom  fatal,  so  that  they  often  live  to  a  great  age. 

^  The  men  of  the  first  class  are  much  in  the  air  in  the 
momiag,  and  use  exercise.  They  live  in  the  country  par( 
of  the  year,  when  they  are  often  occupied  in  hunting  and 
fhootiiig*  With  some  exceptions,  they  arc  of  constitutions 
wfficiently  strong;  are  seldom  diseased;  their  disease! 
are  strong  and  marked,  and  they  bear  the  operation  of 
powerful  remedies. 

^The  men  who  are  menial  servants  of  this  class,  lika 
the  domestic  slaves  of  the  ancients,  are  idle,  lazy ;  uso 
little  exercise ;  none  when  they  can  avoid  it :  they  arq 
thns  rendered  irritable ;  and  being  often  exposed  to  all 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  the  winter  season,  often 
till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  are  exceed* 
iflglj  subjeA  to  disease,  particularly  of  the  thorax ;  an4 
iiew  of  them  attain  to  any  great  age,  except  those  of  the 
higher  ranks* 

'  The  women-servants  resemble,  in  their  constitutioziSf 
(heir  mistresses. 

*  The  clergy  are  fewer  here  than  in  almost  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  They  are  very  apt  to  be  affedked- 
with  hypochondriacal  complaints ;  but  being  in  general 
regular  in  their  manner  of  living,  they  often  attain  to  a 
great  age. 

'  The  lawyers  who  are  occupied  in  business,  are  ofienf 
&om  their  great  attention  and  labour  of  mind,  weak  and 
disordered  in  their  prima  via.  Those  who  arc  not  em* 
ployed,  may  be  considered  as  in  the  same  state  with  the 
independent  gentlemen. 

'  Physicians  are  so  few,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  enume* 
rating  them.  There  are  i^ot  much  above  two  hundred  in 
allj  and  not  pear  half  that  number  are  employed  in  prao* 
tice.    Except  when  they  ar«  cut  off  by  infectious  fcvers» 
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brforc  they  arc  habituated  to  infe£Hori,  although   often 
^diseased,  physicians  generally  attain  a  considerable  age. 
-  '  Attomies  and  apothecaries  are  to  be  considered, '  in 
their  manner  of  life,  and  constitutions,  in  the  order  of 
tradesmen. 

*  Merchants  and  traders  of  consequence  form  'th^  next 
class.  The  women  of  this  class  live  a  regular  life,  going  to 
bed  generally  before  midnight,  and  rising  about  liine  in 
the  morning.  Most  families  have  villas  near  town,  when! 
the  women  pa§s  much  of  their  time,  especially  during  the 
summer  season.  They  are  much  more  in  the  air,  and 
consequently  have  neither  the  delicacy  nor  the  irritability 
of  the  class  wc  have  first  enumerated  ;  enjoy  a  much  better 
state  of  health  ;  their  diseases  are  more  regular,  and  they 
bear  the  action  of  powerful  remedies.  Of  the  men  of  this 
dass,  some  lead  a  sedentary  \\f6 ;  their  time  is  much  em- 
ployed in  writing,'  generally  leaning  on  their  breastis  t  such 
are  subjeft  to  complaints  in  their  pHwa  vra ;  others  of 
them  use  exercise,  especially  on  horseback,  and  often 
sleep  in  the  country  :  all  of  them,  in  point  of  eating,  ar^ 
Itrxurions. 

^  The  lesser  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and  manufafturersj 
ari  also  sober  and  regular  in  their  manner  of  life ;  but 
they  are  much  confined  to  their  houses^  especially  the 
women  of  this  class,  which  renders  them  irritable,  and 
subjeA  to  disease,  often  violent  and  fetal.  Nor  is  that 
part  of  the  men  whose  business  calls  them  abroad,  less  sub^ 
jeft  to  morbid  afifeftion,  so  that  they  rarely  attain  to 
great  old  age. 

*  The  last  class  consists  of  the  working  part  of  the  ma- 
iiufa£hirers,  and  labourers  of  all  denominations  :  working 
hard,  and  being  dextrous  in  their  occupations,  and  of 
course  earning  large  sums  of  money,  which  they  spend  in 
drinking,  exposing  themselves-  at  ^he  same  time  to  the  in- 
clemency 


xlcmcncy  of  the  weather ;  al%vays  idle  while  they  have  any 
money  left,  so  that  their  life  is  spent  between  labour  and 
attention  above  their  powers^  and  perfect  idleness  and 
dninkenness.  Their  women  also,  passing  from  afflueSce 
to  distress  almost  every  week>.  are  forced,  although  soberwi 
iy  inclined^  to  lead  a  very  disorderly  life«  Pulmonary 
complaints  are  more  particularly  common  and  fatal  in  thit 
ihsSy  as  well  as  all  other  diseases. 

'  London  is  fatal  to  infants  iii  general.  On  a  comparison 
of  charity  children  sent  to  be  nursed  in  the  environs,  with 
those  nursed  in  town,  it  appeared  the  loss  in  town,  being  39« 
was  only  29. in  the  same  number  and  time  in  the  country. 
But  if  this  loss  b  great  altogether,  it  is  tremendous  among 
the  lowest  classy  the  mothers  being  almost  always  obliged  to 
labour  for  their  bread,  and  often  even  robbed  by  their  hu^ 
bands,  have  no  time  left  to  take  the  care  necessary  for  the 
rearing  of  ii^ants,  so  that  they  are  often  left  to  wallow  in 
dirt,  notwithstanding  the  general  disposition  to  cleanlineti 
b  this  country,  and  can  never  receive  that  exercise,  or  pu- 
rity of  the  air,  which  is  requisite ;  nor  can  their  food  be 
at  all  attended  to. — Add  to  this,  a  pernicious  pradtice  of 
continuing  to  give  them  suck  for  even  two  or  three  years> 
by  which  they  hope  to  prevent  their  having  charge  of  many 
chiMreiv  This  pernicious  praAice  goes  even  to  some 
mothers  of  the  ranks  abpve  tliis :  while  mothers  in  tho 
higher  ranks  refuse  the  natural  sustenance  to  their  infants^ 
leaving  them- often  to  the  care  of  strangers  regardless  of 
motherly  affeAion.  From  aU  these  causes,  the  loss  of 
children  in  London  is  more  than  one  half,  before  they  at« 
tain  the  fifth  year  of  their  age.' 
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rtCT.  III.— CLIMATE* 

Th£  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  except  perhaps  ^ 
hr  as  the  influence  of  the  London  fires  extend,  is  nearly 
the  same  through  the  whole  county,  there  being  no  situa* 
tion  so  much  elevated  as  to  produce  the  cold  and  thin  air 
that  we  find  in  mountainous  countries* 

In  general,  it  is  healthy,  owing  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  soil  being  naturaily  dry  \  and  the  more  moist  aitnations 
being  well  drained,  are  consequently  finee  from  those  un- 
healthy vapours  which  usually  arise  from  stagnant  waters* 

The  fires  of  London,  in  which  are  consumed  upwards 
of  800,000  chaldron  of  coals  annually,  have  a  sensible  effeft 
on  the  climate  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  drying  and  warm- 
ing the  atmospherical  air ;  which,  being  thus  rarefied  by 
heat,  constantly  passes  upwards,  and  makes  way  for  a 
fresh  supply  to  come  in  from  every  side. 

The  more  stationary  winds  are  firom  the  south-west  and 
the  north-east:  all  others  are  variable  and  unsettled. 
Those  from  the  south-west  are  supposed  to  blow  nearly 
6-lSths  of  the  year,  and  those  from  the  north-east  about 
S-12tlis.  The  varying  winds  blow  from  all  the  other 
points  of  the  compass  about  the  other  ]-12th.  The 
winds  seldom  blow  with  so  much  force  in  this  distriA,  as  to 
shake  the  grain  out  of  the  ripe  ears  of  the  standing  com. 

The  greatest  falls  of  rain  come  from  a  few  points  west 
of  the  south,  and  are  of  the  longest  continuance  when 
the  wind  has  passed  through  the  east  to  the  south. 

In  the  spring  months,  the  damp  on  low  ground  is  some* 
times  congealed  by  cold,  when  there  is  no  such  appear- 
ance on  the  hills,  and  thereby  some  of  the  young  shoots 
of  the  more  tender  shrubs  and  plants  are  destroyed  in  the 
former  situation,  when  no  injury  happens  to  those  in  the 

latter  \ 
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latter;  thdugli  this  pKenomenoA  probcibly  happem  letf 
frequently  in  Middlesex  than  in  such  counties  aS  tftennd 
more  With  hill  and  dale.  ' 

So  great  h«9i  been  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  at 
some  particuliir  times,  that  on  the  16th  July  1795,  th^ 
thermometer  rose  as  high  as  SS"*!  *,  and  on  the  24th  Ja* 
naary  1795,  it  fell  down  to  6  degrees  below  O;  though 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest  difference  in  resped  of  cli* 
mate  ever  observed  in  this  county ;  happily,  however,  it 
never  continues  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  such  ex- 
tremes. 

The  salubrity  of  any  distridl  is  affected  in  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  state  of  the  soil,  and  shape  of  the  surface  of 
sttdidistriA;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  natural  .cli- 
mate of  most  countries  may  be  improved,  by  using  such 
means  as  are  calculated  to  procure  an  equable  degree  of 
shdter,  dryness  and  moisture ;  all  which  may  be  effe^^ed 
in  bleak,  dry,  and  comparatively  barren  situations,  by  di*- 
viding  them  into  small  enclosures  with  broad  hedge-rows 
and  plantations,  in  belts  of  several  yards  wide  i  and  In  low 
in  situations,  by  draining  off  the  stagnant  water,  by  en* 
larging  the  enclosures,  thinning  and  clipping  the  hedge- 
rows ;  in  some  instances,  by  grubbing  up  not  only  these 
hedge-rows,  but  also  copses,  woods,  and  plantations,  thus 
removing  every  obstru(ftion  to  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
This  will  absorb  and  carry  off  the  redundant  moisturey, 
and  consequently  render  the  climate  salubrious  and  com« 
fortable. 

Indeed  too  much  attention  cannot  possibly  be  paid,  in 
cases  of  making  enclosures  and  plantations,  to  the  important 


*  TW  tSientoractor  rott  f9  63*1  «li  the  Sitt  July  1797,  M  wluck 
•Wifhr  it  icootimicd  I6r  two  or  thret  lioaivaad  on  thf  fiih  it  wmu 
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irticles  of  drainage  and  ihelter,  and  also  to  the  natur£  and 
situation  of  the  soil ;  as  by  a  proper  regard  to  these  ob^s 
je£b»  not  only  th^  healthiness  of  the  climate^  with  respe^H 
to  animaki  will  be  promoted^  but  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
Soil  will  be  increased  in  a  degree  not  otherwise  to  be  ex^ 
pe£bedA  - 

For  additional  obseirations  on  dhnatei  see  pages  7^  8i 
and  9. 


6BCT.   IV.i-^^OIL   AND    SURB^ACE; 

SOlii. 

The  following  observations  are  offered  in  a  vei^  gcn<** 
ral  way.  To  delineate  the  variety  of  soils,  so  as  accurately 
to  draw  the  lines  between  them,  would  reqiiire  much  mord 
time  to  investigate  every  part  of  the  county,  than  can  be 
cxpeftcd  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

A  surface  of  perfeft  sand,  clean  graA^el,  or  pure  day,  is 
not  now  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  county.  The  top 
soil  has  every  where  been  ameliorated,  by  the  operation  of 
the  elements,  by  manure,  and  cultivation  j  these  pclirwcrfui 
agents  have  made  the  surface  of  all  the  lands  m  this  coun^^ 
ty  assume>  more  or  less,  the  appearance  of  loam  ** 

Sand 


*  The  following  account  of  the  soil  and  fertility  of  Middlesex,  eztnuSM. 
from  NoRO£N*s  Speculum  Briianie  (written  in  the  reign  of  Queen  £liza« 
betr),  may  amuse  the  reader,  'who  wishes  to  eompaxe  ancieBt  '^t\k 
modem  timet. 

*  The  soil  of  Middlesex  is  excellent  fat  and  fertile,  and  foU  of  profite  r 
It  yeeldeth  come  and  graine,  not  onlie  in  abundance,  but  most  ezceUent 
good  wheate,  especially  about  Heston,  which  place  may  be  ddlsdCiSm 
rUm  trhici  regalh,  for  the  singularitie  of  the  com^    The  vaine  of  thh  mp6» 
cisU  com  leemetb  to  tzteod  from  Hofton  to  Hanrew  9m tk^HOif  b«k 


-  SanJ  and  Gravel. — Hampsteadshill  consists  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  of  yellow  iron-stained  sand,  with  some  loam  and 
founded  flints^  on  z  pure  white  sand  of  many  more  feet. 
The  surface  is  covered  with  furze,  except  where  the  gf  oimd 
is  dag. 

■ 

The  summits  of  most  of  the  highest  hills  in  tlie  county 
consist  of  jartd  and  gravely  though  frequently  intermixed 
with  ioam«  I  observed  in  some  old  enclosures,  and  oi^ 
Enfieid-chase,  in  various  places,  that  when  the  gravel  id 
near  the  top,  a  full  crop  of  yellow  blossomed  broom  covers 
the  ground,  if  in  a  state  of  grass ;  and  when  ploughed,  an 
equally  full  crop  of  sorrel.  The  acidity  of  the  soil,  whicl^ 
produces  these  plants,  might  be  corre£bed  by  dressing  the 
hndwith  lime,  chalk,  shells,  or  nlarl. 

iMmy  Sand.  * — Or  dry  turnip  and  barley  land,  will  in* 
dude  all  that  portion  of  the  county  lying  between  the  road 
leading  from  Hounslow  to  Colnbrook,  on  the  north,  and 
xhe  river  Thames  on  the  south,  containing  in  depth  from 
One  foot  to  thrctf  (though  for  the  most  part  from  eighteen 
indies  to  two  feet),  on  the  gravel  of  small  flints,  six,  eight, 
or  ten  feet  in    thickness,    aild  under  the  gravel  is  a 


tween  which,  as  in  ihe  midway,  is  Ptrhalcf  more  trudy  Punvak^  Ice.  &c. 
Yet  dioch  not  this  so  ihiitful  soyle  yeeld  comfort  to  the  wayfairing  man 
in  the  winter  time,  by  reason  of  the  claiesh  nature  of  the  soyle :  whicfa| 
ihtt  k  hath  tasted  the  autumnc  showers,  waxcth  both  dvrtie  and  deep : 
^  tinto  the  countrie  swainc,  it  is  a  sweet  and  pUasant  gafdcn,in  regard 
to  his  hope  of  future  profited  for 

The  deep  And  dirtie  loathsome  soyle 

Yedds  golden  gaiuc,  to  pancful  toylc. 

*  tlie  industrious  and  palneful  husbandman  will  refuse  a  pallace,  to 
^k  in  thcie  golden  puddles.* 

The  wheat  of  Heston  was  so  famous,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  is  re- 
ported, had  the  most  part  of  lier  provision  from  that  place,  for  wumektk 
ftvher  Highiiets*t  own  diet* 

*  IV  basis,  or  gisttter  part  of  this  soil,  is  supposed  to  be  sand.— y.  M, 

Kmntsssx.]  c  leaden 
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leaden  c<doured  tenadous  caxih,  used  bj  tile-madders,  of 
great  depth. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  county,  the  whole  way  from 
Tottenham  to  Enfield-wash,  the  saperstratum  is  of  the 
same  light  oatm^e ;  of  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  depth, 
on  a  grarel  of  small  flints,  which  can  only  be  dag  for  the 
repairing  of  roads  to  the  depth  of  firom  two  feet  to  fi^e^ 
owing  to  its  then  putting  on  the  ^appearance  of  a  quick- 
sand, so  filled  with  water  as  to  prevent  all  deeper  digging. 
This  is  occasioned  by  the  compa£^  leaden-ccdoured  sob* 
soil  before  mentioned,  which  prevents  the  rain-water 
subsiding  to  any  greater  depth. 

Samfy  Loam* — Will  include  all  the  land  between  the 
Colnbrook  and  Uxbndge  roads,  on  the  west  side  of  Han- 
wdl  and  Hounslow,  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  upwards 
of  five  feet  in  depth,  on  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  gravel  of 
flints  on  a  subsoil  of  impervious  leaden-coloured  earth.— 
Of  this  description  is  the  south  side  of  the  parish  of  Hare- 
field,  and  the  parishes  of  Twickenham,  Isleworth,  Ealing, 
Chiswickf,  Kensington,  FuHiam  J,  Brompton,  and  Chel- 
sea :  at  several  of  the  latter  places  the  soil  has  been  most 
highly  enriched  by  cultivation  and  manure. 

Strong  Loam. — All  the  land  from  Ryslip  and  lckcnham» 
on  the  west,  to  Greenford,  Apperton  and  Harrow,  on  the 
cast,  and  between  Pinner  on  the  north,  and  Northcote  on 
the  south,  is  composed  of  strong  loam.  The  land  about 
South  Mims  is  also  of  this  kind. 


*  ThU  soil  is  supposed  to  contain  a  less  proportion  of  sand  than  the 
bwt^y.  Af. 

t  The  soil  of  Chiiunck,  is  from  a  strong  to  a  render  or  sandy  ?oam ; 
and  from  a  rich  and  fertile,  to  a  white  and  sharp  sand  and  gravcL — P.  f. 

t  The  d:8tri<a  of  FuRuun,  consists  of  a  fight  black  and  fertile  soil — P.  /l 

The  lands  round  Harmon^worth,  consist  of  a  light  loam  and  grap> 
veL— P./*. 

The 
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The  IcTel  between  Islington^  Hampstead,  ind  Horn- 
^ey^  13  a  strong  but  very  produdtive  loam. 

Loamj  Clay  *. — Such  is  the  north  aspeft  of  a  hill  be* 
tveen  Uxbridge-common  and  Hareficld,  the  land  north- 
West  of  Ryslipi  the  greater  part  of  Hanger-hill,  a  wood 
near  the  east  end  of  Hillingdon-heath)  and  the  land  be- 
tween the  rirer  Brent  and  Hampstead,  on  the  Hendon 
road.    The  meadows  on  the  north-west  side  of  Hendon 
diurchi  towards  Page&street,  are  of  nearly  the  like  kind : 
much  of  this  parishi  indeed,  is  of  a  cbyey  nature,  yet  there 
are  patches  of  sand,  and  more  of  graveL     From  Nightin« 
gal^llalI,  by  Colney-hateh,  to  Whetstone,  the  land  is  of 
a  loamy  clay,  mixed  with  pebbles  of  flints :  and  from  Pot** 
ter^s^,  for  about  two  miles  towards  South  Mims,  the 
so3  is  the  same.    The  north  side  of  Highwood-hill  lu^  a 
tiiio  skin  of  loamy  clay  on  a  subsoil  of  yellow  clay ;  and 
in  manj  of  these  places,  the  subsoil  is  a  yellow  clay,  but 
all  the  varieties  abound  with  rounded  flints. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  of  this  land  on  the  borders  of 
rirers  in  Middlesex,  nor  much  on  any  level  low  ground, 
oor  on  the  tops  of  the  highest,  but  generally  on  the  tops 
of  the  lower  hills,  and  on  the  sides  of  all.  All  the  hollows, 
bowls  and  chinks,  are  filled  with  gravel,  as  nuts  may  be 
contained  in  a  bason.  This  is  particularly  visible  in  soils 
that  have  been  but  little  or  not  at  all  cultivated,  as  En* 
fidd-chase  ;  and  it  is  a  most  unpromising  circumstauice  to 
the  cultivator  of  such  an  obdurate  and  variable  soil. 

Clay, — ^The  most  adhesive  and  ungrateful  soiL  known ; 
very  different  from  marsh  land;  the  deppsit.  of  water. 
£vcry  other  upland  soil,  contributes  some  of  its  richest 
particles  towards  the  formation  of  marsh  land  in  low  situa« 

*  TbM  Mil  It  gcoerally  call^  cUft  and  lo  it  tht  icadtti  coloured  isu 
pcnriout  itthMil  before  repeatedly  mentioned 

cS  tioni; 
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tibns;  but  day  scarcely  any,  and  it  safiers  even  animal 
matter  to  be  was^ied  from  its  surface. 

*  It  is  no  wonder  tha'c  should  be  such  a  diversity  of  opi- 
tiion  respefting  the  management  of  clayey  soils,  when 
pinions  upon  the  nature  of  clay  are  so  very  discordant. 

Many  of  our  writers  on  agriculture,  indeed,  err  so  greatly» 
'as  to  call  the  most  highly  enriched  sediment,  or  deposit  of 
Ikfgc  rivers,  by  the  name  of  day.     Others  have  denomi- 

ifoted  the  half-dissolved  chalky  marl  of  Essax,  SoSolk,  and 
Iforfolk,  by  the  same  name,  and  hence  they  have  attribnt- 
*cd  great  fertility  to  clay,  a  quality  which  I  have  never 

found  reai  clay  to  possess.  How,  indeed,  can  a  soil  that  i^ 
"naturally  tough,  gluey,  and  sticking  to  every  thing  brought 
'  in  contaA  with  it,  while  wet ;  and  assuming  a  stony  hard- 
'ness  when  dry,  possibly  be  deemed  prolific  ?  Its  pores 
^seem  to  be  shut  up  or  closed  in  wet  weather ;  and  in  dry 
'sommers,  it  appears  to  be  equally  ill  calculated  to  permit 

die  free  and  easy  growth  of  vegetable  roots.    It  is  certain^ 

m 

that  com,  grasses  and  herbs,  root  very  little  into  it.  The 
ploughing  it  up  (where  it  lies  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be 

^  accessible  to  the  plough),   is  injurious  to  the  surface  soil 

'  and  future  crops.    In  Middlesex,  it  is  called  '  ploughing 

^  up  poison.^ 

^      I  believe  tobacco-pipe  day,  the  snow  white /rlay  of 

*  Cornwall,  and  die  clay  used  in  makmg  the  Staffordshire 

*  ware,  are  equally  enemies  to  vegctarion. 

Piot. — The   moors  near  the  river  Coin,  the  whole 
^  distance  from  Rickmansworth  to  Stains,  consist  principal- 
ly of  peat,  on  a  substrata  of  tht  gruvef  vf  fiints^  which 

*  every  here  and  there  shows  itself  at  the  surface ;.  peat  has 
'^dso  been  fbnnd*on  the  borders  of  the  river  Lea,  and  in  die 

Isle  of  Dogs. 

•'     Marsh  iu/irf.— -The  deposit  of  still  watery  is  a  pecaliarly 
rich  loam;  very  different  from  the  loaih  df  uplands,  andi 

equaUf 
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equally  sp.  fcpm  4cl?y.  It  abounds  with  the  richest  parts 
cf  every  soil,  and  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  which 
hrtt  been  dissolved  and  washed  from  all  the  higher 
pounds,  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  The  Isle  of  Dogs^ 
whiclvcontains  near  1000  acres;  most,  or  all,  of  the  land 
on  the  flat  borders  of  the  rivers  Lea  and  Coin  ;  some  in- 
cowiderable  quantity  of  land  on  the  sides  of  the  Brent  5 
the  small  islands  in  the  rivigr  Thames,  and  many  pieces  of 
hod  situate  in  the  various  nooks  and  windings  of  that 
river,  come  under  this  descriptioo. 

SURFACE. 

This  county,  from  its  gentle  waving  surface,  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  general  purposes  of  agriculture :  it  be- 
ing sufficiently  sloping  to  secure  a  proper  drainage,  and 
at  the  same  time  witliout  those  abrupt  elevations,  which  in 
some  places  so  much  increase  the  labour  and  expose  of 
tillage ;  and  from  its  being  entirely  free  from  large  stones^ 
those  powerful  enemies  to  the  free  operations  of  the 
plough. 

It  is  true,  it  can  no  where  make  pretensions  to  what  is 
called  the  pi^hiresque :  no  rugged  woody  mountains,  nor 
craggy  ivy-bound  rocks,  here  present  themselves  to  inter- 
cept the  traveller  on  his  way,  or  to  captivate  the  fancy  of 
the  painter ;  but  the  more  chaste,  beautiful,  and  ornai* 
mented  scenes,  may  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  county. 
The  inequalities  of  the  surface  which  wc  meet  with  in  this 
district  contribute  to  health,  ornament  and  beauty.  Here 
Vt  not  many  dingy  heaths,  nor  sombre-coloured  woods,  to 
oBend  the  sight  in  the  gay  season  of  May ;  but  shady 
groves,  diversified  plantations,  and  meandering  rivers. 
Numerous  villas,  ornamented  grounds,  lawns,  and  meda)- 
Jions  of  beautifully  flowering  shrubs^  almost  every  wher^ 
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present  themselves  to  the  vicir  of  the  traveller ;  which, 
together  with  the  great  number  of  lofty  spiresi  and  gay 
carriages,  cannot  foil  to  remind  him  of  being  in  the  vici* 
pity  of  a  metropolis  which  may  very  justly  be  called  the 
centre  of  commerce^  we^dth,  ^d  fashion. 

Haying  thus  attempted  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  face 
pf  the  county,  I  shall  now  proceed  more  particularly  to 
describe  the  varieties  in  the  surface  of  it. 

The  north  border  of  the  county  is  high  ground,  and| 
by  the  shelter  it  affords,  adds  considerably  to  the  fitutfbk 
ness  of  the  other  parts. 

The  principal  hills  are  Highweod  and  Hendon ;  the 
hill  at  Barnet  ^  another  between  that  pjace  and  Elstr^e  i 
also  Brockley-hill,  which,  together  with  Highgate  and 
Hampstead  hills^  are  the  highest  in  the  county.  Their 
summits  are  nearly  of  the  same  level,  which  is  about  fbur 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide*. 

The  soil  on  the  north  side  of  all  these  hills,  is  evi- 
fdently  more  chilled,  and  Jess  produflive,  th^n  on  the 
south  side. 

From  Norwopd  to  Cowley,  for  a  length  of  six  miles  oa 
the  Uxbridge  canal,  the  surface  is  eighty-iive  feet  above 
low-water  mark  at  Brentford-bridge ;  at  Uxbridge  it  is 


*  I  think  Hampstead  is  a  little  higher  than  Highgate,  and  at  it  is  coq- 
siderably  higher  than  Harrow,  and  most  other  ground  in  the  county,  I 
•ball  estimate  its  appafent  height  in  thjc  following  manner,  r'lz,  as  near 
as  I  can  judge  by  the  eye,  it  is  a  small  matter  higher  than  the  top  of  St« 
Paul's  cross  ;  therefore,  suppose  St.  Paul's  church-yard  to  be  above  the 

tide    ------ -.-....      so  feet 

The  height  of  St.  Paul's  is  said  to  be    --------  340  feet 

And  I  think  Hampstead  is  I^gher  by  about    --..---  SO  feet 

which  several  dimensions  make  Hampstead  to  be  above  the 
level  of  the  tide     --..---------     400  feet, 

as  I  have  suted,— y.  Jif, 
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pinety-six  feet  \  and  in  the  meadows  near  Harciield  it  is 
one  hundred  and  seven  feet  above  the  said  mark. 

All  the  land  to  the  south  of  the  road  passing  from 
Brentford  through  Hounslow  to  Longford,  is  so  nearly 
level,  as  to  have  no  more  than  a  proper  drainage,  and 
much  the  greater  part  of  it  is  less  than  ten  feet  above  the 
snrfccc  of  the  river  Thames  at  Stains-bridge,  and  not 
more  than  from  three  to  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
rivulets  flowing  through  this  district. 

From  Stains,  through  Ashford  and  Hanworth  com- 
mons, to  Twickenham,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and  an 
half,  is  a  perfeft  level,  and  generally  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river  ThairiCi. 

Hadley  is  a  vilbge  consisting  of  small  genteel  houses, 
on  high  ground  for  this  county  5  the  land  composed  of  a 
loamy  gravel  of  flints;  and  on  that  side  next  the  common, 
it  has  a  charming  view  down  the  vale  over  Ejist  B.triiet  to 
the  river  Thames.  This  place  affords  oue  of  the  nuiny 
proofs  round  London,  that  even  a  very  poor  soil  on  a  hill, 
is  more  valuable  than  the  richest  soil  in  a  low  situation  ; 
for  this  hill  is  naturally  of  the  first  description,  but  owing 
to  its  elevation,  and  overlooking  some  more  fruitful  and 
pleasant  vales,  it  has  acquired  an  higher  value  th:^  the 
most  produftive  valleys.  The  same  observation  aoplicR 
to Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  many  of  the  hi^h  gr^jnds 
in  this  county. 

Round  the  one  mile  stone  on  the  Kingsland-road,  i'.vc 
sur&ce  is  lowered  from  four  to  ten  feet  (average  i'ivc  b-^ 
the  earth  having  been  dug  and  manufactured  into  bricks 
■over  an  extent  of  1000  acres  or  more  ;  and  except  whc/. 
the  owners  of  the  soil  have  been  negligent  of  their  ir- 
tcrest,  and  where  the  works  are  now  carrying  on,  it  nas 
been  levelled,  ploughed,  and  laid  down  to  grass.,  it  is 
sufficiently  dry,  ;md  by  the  aid  of  town  manure,  is  restored 

c  4^  again 
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again  into  excellent  grass  land*,  previously  having  yielded 
to  the  community}  through  the  medium  of  the  brickr 
makers,  upwards  of  4>000/.  an  acref,  on  an  average  of 
the  whole  level ;  but  there  are  a  few  acres  of  choice  marl 
earth,  which  have  produced,  through  the  same  medium^ 

20,000/.  per  acrcj. 

ip         '  I  ■  ■  I  ■■         ■   ■ 

**  The  following  observations  were  received  in  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Clitherow^ — **  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  your  attention  to  thd  valu* 
able  article  oihrici  earth.  It  has  appeared  to  mc,  wh^^n  the  soil  has  been 
carried  away,  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  manuring  and 
cultivation  of  the  fields  so  dug :  the  ease  with  which  manure  is  procured 
from  London,  would  very  soon  replace  the  damage  arising  from  re-, 
jnoving  the  soil.  It  does  not  appear  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to 
the  quality  of  the  manure,  neither  does  it  appear  that  the  lands  are  pro- 
perly drained.  The  brick  earth  itself  is  so  valuable  an  article,  it  seems 
to  engross  the  ideas  of  the  proprietor,  without  considerine  the  quickest 
method  of  recovering  the  soil." — James  Ciii^erow. 

There  is  generally  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  brick-ma]jLers  and  gravel- 
digger^  to  level  the  mounds  occasioned  by  their  works,  and  in  leaving 
the  soil  dry ;  in  a  very  few  instances,  indeed,  they  have  even  sunk  the 
•oiface  so  much,  as  to  occasion  ponds  of  sm^Il  extent.  The  best  remedy 
for  this,  and  other  matters  of  a  like  nature,  lyould  be,  for  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  or  his  agent,  to  make  the  most  especial  agreements  or  leases ; 
and  afterwards  to  give  such  attention  as  would  secure  the  covenants  being 
^tdy  executed.  It  would  promote  this  end,  to  sell  the  earth  at  pec 
thousand  on  the  bricks,  to  be  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  9^»L^ 
J.M. 

f  Four  million  of  bricks,  at  25i.  is    -     j^.  500Q 
Dedua  for  brease,    -.-..,*     KXX) 

Produce  of  brick  earth,   -    4000 

I  Three  feet  surface,  three  millions,  at  25x.  is  -  £,  3*150 
Three  feet  of  second  malms,  -  -  at  40/.  is  -  -  GOOO 
Four  feet  of  waa|ied  malms,  •    -  at  60i.  if  •    -  12^000 

21,750 
Deduct  for  brease,  ^c.     ..---..--      1750 


Produce  of  the  brick  earth,    -    -  iC*  ^lOOO 
At  the  price  of  bricks  in  1802,  these  sereral  funu  would  be  one  haU^ 
^  50  per  cent  more^-^y.  JU*. 


gteyscocksi  wcfe  sold- in  1^02-2146/, 
perttvcmsand;  fbee  bricks  at  9(Kf.  i  second  marl  stocks 
at  60/. ;  the  best  washed  marl  stocks  a^  80/«  These  prices* 
jftcliide  6s,  per  thousand  for  carriage.  : 

About  tv^nty-five  or  thirty  jrears  ||go>  the  sum  usu^lf 
pud  by  the  brick-maker  to  theowfier  of  th^  soil  for  air 
acre  of  brick  earth,  was  100/.  But  the  price  of  thir^- 
like  other  things,  is  mudk  advanced,  and  it  is  now  from 
SOO/.  to  500/.  per  acre.  The  better  way  seems  to  be, 
for  the  >proprietor  to  recciye  from  one  shilling  to  hal& 
a-crown  per  thousand  on  the  number  of  bricks,  and,  after 
the  emh  is  completely  manu&dhired  and  carried  away,  to 
have  the  ground  left  in  a  level  state,  fit  for  the  reception 
of  manure  and  grass-seeds. 

Every  four  perches  superficial,  at  four  feet  deep, 
affords  brick  earth  sufficient  to  make  100,000  bricks. 
Four  perches  are  one-fortieth  part  of  an  acre ;  therefore 
Bnltipiying  100,000  by  40,  gives  the  number  of  bricks  in 
an  acre,  namely  four  millions  :  that  is,  one  acre,  at  four 
fixt  deep,  produces  four  millions ;  consequently,  every 
foot  in  depth  of  the  proper  soil,  is  capable  of  supplying  a 
MEon  bricks. 

In  case  the  owner  of  the  ground  should  bargain  with 
the  bnck-maker  to  receive  1  /.  for  every  thousand  bricks^ 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  50/.  for  every  foot  in  depths 
whidi  might  be  ascertained  by  the  number  of  feet  which 
the  brick-maker  lowers  the  surface,  or  more  accuratelj 
f7  the  excisemen's  books. 


The 


The  brick^maker  pays  in  labour^  for  digging  the  earth 
in  autumn  and  winter,  about  40/.  per  hundred  thousandf 
that  is  per  thousand^  nearly  ...••.•••— •—•.•••^.•••«  £\0  0  5 
Soiling  and  turning  30/.  per  ditto,  or  per  1000  0  0  4 
Moulding  and  stacking,  per  1000,  .^.^,.^,.,^^^  0  5  0 
Setting  and  burning,  per  ditto,  .....•..•......••••-—.•  0    2     0 

Skintling,  per  ditto,  •.«.......•.. .«•....*••••.•.•.•—••  0    0     S 

Loading  the  carts,  and  keeping  the  accounts  of  7    n    o    fi 

Brease,  ashes,  sand,  straw,  barrows,  and  other*?    /\     7     #? 

implements,    ^..^ ^••••••••m.......  j 

Gratuities,  beer^  &c ^.••••«m— •••.••.••^••— •— ••  0    2    O 

1     0    O 

Ji»#cwc  rax^    »•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••»••••••••••••••••«  v     o     V 

Suppose  the  clay  or  earth  to  cost  •— ...^ ••  0    2     0 

And  every  expense  per  thousand  will  be  •^-.  /*.  1     7     0 
In  May  1805,  place  bricks  sold  in  the  clamp  at  29/.  per 
thousand,  and  grey  stocks  at  38/. 

The  brick-£ie|ds  He  close  to  the  town,  where  manure  is 
to  be  had  in  any  quantity ;  and  as  the  carriage  costs  but 
little,  they  are  repeatedly  dressed,  by  which  means  they 
soon  recover  their  former  fertility.  There  are  many  who 
ohjcd  to  such  a  manufa^re  being  suffered  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  metropolis,  considering  it  offensive  and 
unwholesome.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that 
£re  is  a  great  purifier  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  in 
close  and  hot  weather,  a  number  of  brick-kilns  near  Loiv> 
don  is  of  real  use  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitantSj  by 
promoting  a  circulation  of  air. 
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SECT.    V, MINES    AND    MINERAL    STRATA, 

*  • 

There  arc  no  mines  in  this  county. 
The  mineralogical  strata  of  the  eanhj  in  .this  countyi 
generally  lie  in  the  following  order : 
Fhti  Cultivated  surface. 

SeccmUji  The  gravel' of  flints^  five  or  ten'  feet  In  thick- 
ness. 

TbirMyf  A  Strong  Jeaden-coloured  earth,  gencralljt  called 
day,  varying  from  one  to  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in 
thickness.  This  soi}  is  in  some  parts  of  the  county  manu- 
£i&ired  into  tiles^  and  it  bears  such  water-like  stains^  as 
to  make  k  probable  that  it  )i2s  been  deposited  from 
•rater. 

Fwrtily,   Marine    $ediment|    sometimes    cockle,   but 
principally  i^yster  shells,  agglutened  together,  and  har* 
<lened  into  a  kiod  of  stoijy  strata^  of  three,  four,  or  five 
ieet  in  thicknesf  i 
Fifthly^  Loose  sand,  gravel,  and  water. 
This  strata  has  been  dug  into  in  many  places,  for  thb 
tHirpose  of  water,  which  then  rises  in  such  large  qoan* 
tities,  as  io  haye  hitherto  prevented  any  attempt  to  dig 
4ieq)cr. 

No  metallic  strata  has  been  discovered  in  any  part  of 
the  county,  and  appearances  indicate,  that  all  such  lie  at 
a  depth  much  too  great  to  be  made  subjedl  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  miner.     Rich  mineral  treasures  are  mostly 
/ound  in  lime-stome,  schistus  argilite,  or  secondary  gra- 
nite i  and  as  these  lie,  in  this  district,  at  a  depth  much 
Mow  the  reach  of  man,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  me- 
lajlic  yei^  should  be  found.. 
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The  external  appearance  of  the  land  in  this  county,  is 
most  unfavourable  to  every  idea  of  its  containing  metals, 
as  there  are  none  of  those  barren  places,  which  indicate 
poisonous  exhalations  rising  from  large  masses  of  rich 
ores. 

The  raising  coal  or  iron  from  mines  in  this  countyj  may 
perhaps  not  be  impossible,  but  it  is  very  improbable.  The 
soil,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  does  not  indicate  the 
existence  of  either  of  these  substances,  and  the  water 
which  supplies  our  deep  wells,  seems  to  bid  defiance  to 
being  drawn  off  by  our  most  powerful  hydraulic  ma- 
chines. 

The  very  circumstance  of  the  surface  of  the  county 
being  flat,  seems  to  indicate  its  being  without  any  impor* 
taut  quantity  of  metals.  Mineral  exhalations  rising  from 
deep  recesses  of  the  earth,  can  more  easily  ascend  between 
the  adjoining  accKvious  sides  of  stony  strata,  than  through 
the  dense  clays  of  the  plain ;  and  as  the  stony  strata^ 
vhich  certainly  passes,  though  at  a  great  depth,  under 
flat  countries,  have  some  of  their  edges  raised  to  the  sur« 
face,  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  hills  and  mountains,  these 
operate  as  so  many  chimneys  among  builders,  of^  worms 
In  the  distiHery,  to  favour  the  ascent  of  mineral  vapour. 
When  this  vapour  rises  in  the  winter  season,  and  ap- 
proaches the  cold  and  mostly  freezing  atmosphere,  par* 
ticularly  in  places  highly  elevated,  some  of  it  may  pro- 
bably be  condensed  in  the  fissures  and  veins  of  stony 
strata,  into  solid  metallic  ore.  This  seems  to  be  the  orlr 
|[in  of  such  metals  (except  iron)  as  are  lodged  so  near  the 
surface  of  our  planet,  as  to  be  come  tX  by  the  worlds  of 
tnan. 

Mr.  Little  and  Mr.  Brown,  in  sinking  a  well  at  Pad- 
dington,  in  the  year  1802,  near  the  one  mile  stone  on  the 

Sdgeware- 
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£(lgeware-road,  discovered  a  strata  of  fuUers'-earth,  at  a 
considerable  depth,  and  so  thin  as  not  to  be  of  any  im* 
portancc. 
For  mineral  springs,  vide  SeAion  vi.  Water. 


SECT.    VI.— WATER. 

Thi&  coanty  is  most  excellently  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  this  very  necessary  and  useful  article. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Thames,  which  is  divided, 
as  before  described,  by  this  county  and  Surrey,  for  about 
fatj-three  miles,  navigable  the  whole  distance.  With 
this  river  are  connected  inland  navigations,  which  make 
a  communication  between  it  and  the  waters  of  the  Severn^ 
the  Mersey,  and  the  Ouse;  and  consequently  a  connexion 
With  the  trade  of  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull.  The 
largest  ships  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  can 
lafidy  come  up  this  river,  to  the  edge  of  the  county  at 
Blackwall.  It  is  navigable  for  West  India  ships  to  Lon- 
don-bridge, and  for  barges,  along  all  the  southern  border 
of  the  county.  This  river  is  rendered  famous  by  the  port 
cf  London,  in  every  commercial  part  of  the  world*  The 
tide  flows  for  about  23  miles  up  the  Thames  along  the  side 
of  the  county. 

The  Thames,  from  Oxford  to  Mai4enhead,  falls  about 
twenty-four  feet  every  ten  miles;  from  Maidenhead  tft 
Chertsey-bridge,  nineteen  feet  every  ten  miles;  from 
Chertsey-bridge  to  Mortlake,  thirteen  feet  per  ten  miles; 
from  thence  to  London,  one  foot  per  mile ;  and  the  fall 
gradually  ^inftiniihgi  tiU  it  is  lost  as  the  river  apj^oaches 
thesea. 

To 
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To  this  noble  and  capacious  rivers  the  county  of  Mkldl5« 
sex,  and  indeed  thekiogdc^  ingeneraU  is  much  indebted 

for  the  assistance  it  affords  )  not  only  as  an  easy  and  cheap 
conveyance  of  the  prodi/£W  of  6iiir  island  from  one  part  of 
it  to  another,  but  also  as  being  the  means  of  bringing  to 
our  very  doors,  the  various  productions  of  the  whole  ha- 
bitable globe  :  serving,  at  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  as  a  use- 
ful drain  to  carry  off*  the  superfluous  water  and  filth  of  the 
capital,  and  surrounding  coiintry  r  then,  by  the  wonder-" 
ful  operations  of  Nature,  returning  to  us  with  its.  excel- 
lent streams  purified  and  refined,  ever  presenting  a  new 
and  inexhaustible  supply  of  fresh  water ;  an  article  indis- 
pensable to  the  comfort  of  man*. 

.  .  -■■■..[•• — I : 

•  From  tlie  river  Thames,  by  means  of  the  extensive  water-works  at 
the  Middlesex  end  of  London-bridge,  a  part  of  London  receives  a  never- 
failing  suppfy  of  water,  conveyed  in  ptpcs,  laid  ubdcr  the  streets,  m 
almost  innumerable  ramifications.  **  Also  the  wat^r-works  at  ShadweN, 
which  were  first  established  in  1669,  serve  a  distridk  contaioing  nearly 
SOOO  houses^  besides  public  buildings,  extending  from  the  tows  to  lime- 
house-bridge,  and  from  Whitecliapel  to  the  river  Thames.  It  is  worted 
by  one  of  Bolton  and  Watts*  improved  engines,  which  has  the  power 
of  raising  the  water  at  the  rate  of  8€f53  tons  152  gallons  in  a  day  of  four* 
teen  hours,  the  usual  time  of  working  it** 

Again  at  Hungerford,  there  arQ  esublished  the  York  Buildings  water- 
works, which  serve  to  supply  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  in  their  im« 
mediate  vicinity. 

In  addition  to  this  liberal  supply  of  water'  received  by  the  inhabitants 
of  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  from  the  Thames,  at  these  several 
places,  there  are  also  some  considerable  water-works  at  Chelsea,  **  which 
were  consU-uded  about  the  year  1724 :  a  canal  was  then  dug  from  the 
I'hames,  near  llanclagh,  to  Pimlico :  wiere  t^ere  is  a  steaxd  engine 
♦reeled  to  raise  the  water  into  pipes,  which  convey  it,  irf  various  dirtfc- 
tiont,  to  the. village  of  Chelsea,  to  Westminster^  and  various  other  placrr 
at  that  end  of  the  town.  From  these  works  the  reservoirs  in  Hyde-pa|(]c 
and  the  Green. park  are  also  supplied. 

**  In  a  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  diaily  by  the  seve- 
ral water-works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London^  anno  If 67,  tli6»e  laiit- 
mentioned  rC!;eIs<?a;  ar?  v^id  to  vield  1740  ions,**  i 

It 


It  IS  beautifully  and  charafteristically  described  by  Sir 
John  Denham,  in  the  following  lines : 

Tbo*  deep,  jet  clear;  tho*  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
StroDg,  without  rage ;  without  o*erflowiDg,  fulL 

The  fish  that  are  occasionally  taken  in  the  river  Thames, 
4re  sturgeon,  salmon,  tench,  barbel,  roach,  dace,  chub, 
bream,  gudgeon,  rufFe,  Ueak,  eels,  smelts,  and  floun- 
ders \  whereof  the  three  last  are  particularly  good. 

The  river  Lea — which  forn\s  the  eastern  border  of 
Middlesex,  is  also  particularly  convenient  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  part  of  the  county.  Upon  this  river  a  very 
extensive  trade  is  maintained,  both  by  this  county  and 
Essex. 

The  river   Coin  enters   this  county  pn   the  extreme 
north-west  corner,  and  on  the  border  of  Hertfordshire, 
in  two  or  three  natural  channels,  in  which  manner  it 
gently  flows  along  the  west  side  of  the  county  to  near 
Xongford  and  Colnbrook,  where  it  is  subdivided  into  six 
branches :    the  three  principal    continue  their  separate 
courses  along  the  western  border  of  the  county,  till  they 
join  the  Thames  a  short  distance  west  of  Stains ;  a  fourth 
branch  winds  its  way  from  near  Loagfbrd,  by  the  eastern 
end  of  Stains,  through  Littleton,  to  the  Thames  between 
Shepperton  and   Sunbury ;    a    fifth    branch  from  near 
Longford,  till  it  joins  the  river  Cran,  near  the  gunpowder 
mills  on  Hounslow-heath  ;  and  a  sixth,  from  near  Long- 
ford, passes  near  Stanwell  *,  over  Hounslow-heatb,  through 
Hanworth,   Bushey,   and  Hampton-court   parks.     The 


*  Tlkit  ttream  U  tiied  here  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation ;  and  tfaii  it,  I 
believe,  the  ooly.  place  ia  the  countj  where  watar  it  thut  uteftiUy  tp- 
pliedi — 7.  Af. 

three 
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three  last-described  branches  flow  through  a  lai'ge  traA  oi 
level  barley  soil)  at  only  from  one  foot  to  five  below  the 
surface ;  which  might  with  perfeA  ease  (as  hx  as  water 
and  proper  levels  are  concerned)  convert  all  this  distrift 
into  water-meadow.  This  river  is  principally  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  working  the  several  mills  that  are  ereAed^ 
over  it. 

The  river  Brenty  which  rises  in  Hertfordshire,  cntcw 
Middlesex  near  Finchley ;  and  after  taking  a  circuitous 
course  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  forms  a  junAion 
with  the  Thames  at  Brentford  (the  county  town),  which 
derives  its  name  from  this  river*. 

The  small  river  Cran  takes  its  rise  in  the  common 
fields  between  Pinner  and  Harrow,  and  after .  passing 
under  Cranford-bridge,  and  across  Hounslow-heath,  enters 
the  Thames  at  Isleworth,  in  its  course  dividing  the  wes- 
tern half  of  the  county  nearly  into  two  equal  parts. 

The  Serpentine  river  in  Hyde-park  f,  was  made  about 
the  year  1730.  The  water  is  supplied  by  a  small  stream 
which  rises  near  West  End,  Hampstead,  passes  by  KiU 
bourn-wells  and  Bayswater,  and  thence  through  Kensing- 
ton-gardens and  Hyde-park,  to  the  Thames  at  R  anelagh. 
This  rivulet  is  very  frequently  dry  in  summer,  and  in 
such  dry  seasons  the  Serpentine  is  supplied  by  the  neigh- 


*  Though  this  is  called  the  county  town^  it  is  a  miserable  dirty  place, 
without  a  town-hall,  or  any  building  of  that  nature.— -|)^.  M, 

f  **  Hyde-park,  by  an  acihial  survey  in  1652,  contained  about  6Sd 
acres,  valued  at  894/.  13/.  8</.  per  annum ;  the  timber  on  ditto,  valued  at 
4779/.  19/.  6/;  the  deer  at  SOD/.;  the  materials  of  a  lodge  190/.;  and 
those  of  a  building  designed  for  a  banquetting  house,  at  125/1  12/.  Th« 
park  was  divided  into  lots,  and  being  sold  to  several  purchasers,  pro- 
■doced  the  turn  of  nfi68L  6s.  Sii  including  the  timber  and  deer.  The 
•present  extent  of  Uyd»>park,  according  to  a  lurvey  taken  in  11790^  la 
39^1  a<  2r.  SSp^^-^Lysw^f  Eitvinns  rf  iMtdon,  ... 

bourin^ 
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Ikraring  springs,  principally  by  the  waste  of  much  pbro 
vater  which  flows  from  a  conduit^r  of  which- the  city  of 
London  have  obtained  the  property,  in  a  close  of  meadow 
land  near  Bayswater,  belonging  to  the  Bi»^p  of  London. 
From  the  spring  in  this  place,  the  city  of  London  supply 
inany  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conduit-street  with 
its  excellent  water*. 

These  afe  the  principal  rivers  which,  together 
tith  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  streams  and 
mulcts,  add  beauty  and  Ornament  to  the  county,  fur- 
bishing at  the  same  time  a  plentiful  supply  pf  water 
as  well  as  the  means  of  conveyance  for  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  and  returning  that  necessary  article,  mat* 
norc.  They  serve  also  the  valuable  purpose  of  turn- 
ing mills,  ind  in  many  instances,  might  with  great 
facility  be  siill  further  applied  to  the  useful  purpose  of 
irriiraiion. 

Spring  wafer  is  to  be  obtained  In  matiy  parts  of  the 
county,  by  sinking  to  a  depth  of  no  more  than  five  feet ; 
^d  in  most  parts,  it  Is  to  be  found  at  a  depth  of  twenty 
fi^et  below  the  surface;  though  in  the  low  bottoms  of  strong 


*  This  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the  authority  of  an  AA  pasted  the 
55th  Hem  IT  VllL  whereby  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  London  were 
nnpowered  to  search  for  water,  and  convey  it  to  the  city  from  Hamp- 
stead-heath,   St.  Mary-lc-bonne,   Hackney,   Muswell-hill,   and    othtr 
jiiacn«ithtD  five  miles  of  the  city,  upoo- their  indemnifying  the  ovmert 
<tf  tkelaifl  whereiper  they  should  dig,  build j  or  lay  pipes  (which  are  de- 
scribed to  be  of  tbc  iochn  diameter),  aecordiog  at  the  damage  should  be 
vikK^  hf  eomtBaaAoDgn  to  be  mppoimed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  fbr 
tlHC  pwpotei    Tlnrtr^ty  do  wordt  in  the  A^  which  go  expressly  to 
yuMingfnn,  or  tbe  ddiet  in  which  this  condnit  it  built,  and  pipes  laid; 
B0r  an^l  ■ware  of  tny  other  AA  having  pe«ed,  which  could  coovej  thte 
ik  aid  pspat  c»the  Mayor  and  Cidaeni  of  London. 

MiDDLBSU-3  *  ioam^' 
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louif  there  are  some  instances  of  digging  one  hmidred 
ud   fifty   feet  deep*    or  more^  for  wdter*;   and  even 

oa 

*  *  In  tbe  yeir  1791,  the  pre? « it  Vicar  of  Northall  (Mr.  Archckacon 

Eatoh)  agreed  with  Mr.  White,  of  Putney,  to  sink  s  well  id  the  court  ad* 

jnlniag  to  the  V  icaragc  I'he  woikmen  first  ilu;r  throu^  a  bed  of  solid  blue 

clay  60fc^t  in  depth  ;  under  which  was  a  siiatum  of  rough  porous  stone 

about  a  foot  thick.    To  this  succeeded  a  srcond  htrarum  of  clay  (difTerin^ 

a  little  from  the  former  in  colour)  29  feet  in  depth ;  then  a  stratum  of 

£se  frrty  sand,  intenniied  with  extraneous  fossils,  as  oyster-ehelb,  U- 

valves,  &C.    This  stratum  continued  for  23  feet ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

another  of  clay,  of  a  red  or  ferruginous  colour,  less  firm  in  its  consistence 

than  that  whicfa  iKcurred  before,  and  inteiinixcd  now  and  then  with 

gravel  and  stoiiesof  a  considerable  size.    After  digging  through  this  «tr»' 

Cum  for  51  feet  (at  the  depth  of  164  feet  from  the  surface),  water  was 

fonnd ;  whkhf  on  the  removal  of  the  stone  which  lay  immediately  over 

the  spring,  bunt  up  with  such  force,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  the 

workmen  hmne^ately  made  the  signal  to  be  drawn  up.    Within  the  first 

fonr  hours  after  its  discovery,  the  water  rose  to  the  height  of  80  feet ;  io 

the  next  24  hours  about  40  feet  more ;  after  which  it  continued  to  rise 

gradually  for  the  next  fortnight^  till  it  reached  its  present  level,  which  it 

«»)Iy  four  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  depth  of  the  water  bung 

now  1 60  feet. 

Siraid. 

1.  Cby,  -..--•-.--  tiOfeet. 

5J.  Stone, 1 

S.  Clav, U9  ^ 

4.  Sand, 23 

5.  Clay,  -.-• 51 

164  feet. 

<  Mr. Eaton  kiiidly  permitt  the  inhabitants  of  Northall  to  have  f^ec 
access  to  this  well,  though  close  adjoiiiing  to  hb  house.*— Zj/mV  %iiiiUtm. 

In  1794,  a  well  was  sunk  for  Mr.  Vuluamt,  at  Norlond-houte,  oq 
the  road  from  London  towards  Uxbridge,  tothedc^  of  996  feet;  and 
thena  hole,  of  five  inches  and  «  quarter,  was  boftd^  and  a  copper  pipt^ 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  borer,  was  drovt  dowB  to  the  tdditiooak 
depth  of  24  feet,  into  a  itrau  of  aaiul  filled  with  water;  a  miztiife  of 
•and  and  water  instantly  ruabed  upwards  throogii  tbe  aperture  of  the 
pipe,  ia  luch  abundance  at  to  riae'l94  feet  (u9. 100 in  the  well  aad-94 


«n  th^  very  haticrs  of  the  ThameSi  to  a  mtich  greater 
depth*. 

•At 


rti«' 


^  in  the  pipe)  in  eleven  minutes,  and  119  feet  more  in  one  hour  and 
ti&t  mioutet,  or  on  the  whde,  it  rose  243  feet  in  one  hour  and  twenty 
mioutes.  A  sound  line  was  then  let  down,  which  discovered  that  sand 
lud  rotein  such  quantity,  as  to  fill  the  well  to  the  height  of  96  feet.  This 
was  repeatedly'  du^  out,  by  which  the  sand  was  reduced  so  considerably, 
is  to  perqut  the  water  CO  rUe  through  it  niore  and  more  freely,  till  it 
floitalover  the  lop  of  the  wdl,  at  thtf  fate  of  46  gallons  per  minute^ 
There  still  is  a  great  body  of  sand  in  the  well,  through  which  the  water 
fihtn  by  ascent,  which  is  excellently  calculated  to  free  the  water  from 
every  iapurity.  If  a  greater  supply  of  irater  at.this  well  were  necessary, 
ibrthenltiabltf  purpote  of  titmiiig  nuchinery,  it  may  certainly  be  ob- 
tincd  after  the  rate  of  several  hundred  gatloiii  ptr  minute,  by  condnu^ 
uj^todear  out  the  iand«  till  its  obstrudbon  should  become  of  little  con* 
MqiKoce ;  but  if  quality  is  of  more  consequence  than  quantity,  Mf • 
Vuluamt  now  has  it  in  a  high  state  of  purity,  originally  excellent 
water,  rendered  so  by  flowing  in  a  strata  of  clean  sand,  and  further  in^ 
proved  by  filtering  by  ascent  through  many  feet  in  thickness  of  the 


*  At  Mr.  MuNOAT*!  brewery  at  Chdsea,  in  this  county,  a  well  waft. 
^  about  the  year  1793,  to  the  depth  of  394  feet,  within  20  or  90  £Mt. 
of  the  edge  of  the  river,  mostly  through  a  blue  clay  or  marL    At  thm^ 
^h  of  near  50  feet,  a  quantity  of  loose  coal,  twelve  inches  in  thickness, 
was  discovered;  and  a  little  sand  and  gravel  was  found  about  the  samt 
depth.  The  well-digger  usually  bored  about  lOj  15,  or  20  feet  at  a  time, 
bwcr  than  his  work,  as  he  went  on ;  and  on  the  last  boring,  when  thft 
ttxl  was  about  15  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  well,  the  man  felt,  as  tb^^ 
im  sigoal  of  water,  a  roUing  motion,  something  like  the  gentle  motion 
of  a  coach  passing  over  pavement:  upon  hit  continuing  to  bore,  the. 
vaitr  presently  pushed  iu  way  by  the  tide  of  the  auger  with  great  force, 
i^arody  allowing  him  time  to  withdraw  the  borer,  put  that  and  his  other 
toobiBM  the  bucket,  «nd  bt  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  well    The 
.inier  sooQfoie  to  theheicbt  of  900  fett^— J.  M. 

*  Ob  th«  wttt  of  a  tmatt  brook^  which  runs  by  Kilboum  and  Bays- 
mttr,  in  die  purith  of  Paddingtoo,  where  the  soil  is  a  deep  day,  the 
ipiqgi  lie  wicy  ftr  beneath  the  airfiKc:  on  tbesinking  of  a  well  here, 
MM  fnr  ywa  ago»  by  Mr.  Colmn,  the  worionen  dug  near  900  feet 
btef  tfaty  tend  water.  la  linking  this  well,  the  workmen  di^  through 
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*  At  tke  entrance  of  A£ton,  on  the  London  si Jc,  is  a 
convenient  conduit  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

*  On  Hampstead-heath  are  several  springs  beloTiging  to 
the  Hampstead  water-works, 

*  There  are  several  springs  of  mineral  water  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  some  of  which  have  been  celebrated 
for  their  medicinal  virtues,  viz. 

*  About  half  a  mile  from  East  Afton,  arc  three  wells 
of  mineral  water^  springing  out  of  a  viccp  clay,  which 
were  in  great  repute  for  their  medicinal  virtues  about  the 
iniddle  of  the  present  century. 

*On  the  side  of  Hampstead-hill,  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  is  a  spring  of  mineral  water  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron,  which  was  formerly  much  frequented. 

*  At  Bagnigge-wells  arc  two  springs  of  mineral  water^ 
one  of  them  chalybeate,  the  other  cathartic* — Lyjc/u. 


m  bed  of  bluith  clay  to  the  depth  of  about  100  foet,  when,  after  pasdng^^ 
a  thin  stratum  of  ttone,  they  came  to  another  bed  of  clay  of  the  tame 
qvality  and  colour ;  through  which  they  dug-,  without  further  internijw 
don,  till  water  was  found  at  the  depth  of  nearFy  500  feet  fh}m  the  sur* 


*  In  digging  anotlter  Well  tn  thettme  nerghbourhood,  water  wm  found 
It  the  depth  of  250  feet,  which  rose  with  great  rapidity  tilt  it  cam#' 
wiiehm70  feet  of  the  surface,  after  which  it  continued  to  rise  very  gra* 
^nallr,  a  few  feet  higher,  at  which  height  it  stopped.' — ^Vide  Lytau* 

Mr.  JfonH  C.  Falck  suggests  the  propriety  of  « stocking  all  the  reier*' 
votrs  and  waters  belonging  to  canal  navigations  with  ft-esh-water  6th  x. 
and  nya,  that  in  Germany,  the  fish-ponds  form  a  special  part  of  hutbaa-' 
dry,  and  which  Rusna  hat  introduced  and  adopted  aH  over  its  empire,  a* 
a  gi%at  aom-cc  of  nourishment  to  the  poo^  country'-people.*  He  addk^' 
that '  it  is  entitled  to  some  attention  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  thar 
thecpawn  of  sundry  ith  for  dieaaid  pondt,  might  be  procured  firamt&» 
continent.* 

If  Mr.  Fa&ck  meant  Pmtnail  carp,  tbey  are  sot  of  any  ywkatj^J.  JIC    ' 
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STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 


SECT.   I. ESTAtKS,    AND    THBlH    MANA6BM£KT. 

AN  increasing  wealth,  among  the  more  numeroqi 
classes  of  the  commnnity,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  pro- 
duce the  division  and  subdivision  of  landed  property  | 
ind  accordingly  we  find,  that,  as  the  number  of  this  de» 
ccription  of  persons  is  larger,  so  estates  are  less  exteiw 
s^  in  this  county,  than  in  any  that  are  remote  from  the 
capital 

The  increase  of  money,  by  means  of  general  industry 
in  trade  and  commerce,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  necessarily  induces  those  persons  who  haire 
hi|;e  properties  to  dispose  of,  to  divide  them  into  as  many 
lots  as  can  conveniently  be  done,  in  order  to  increase  the 
OQiuber  of  purchasers :  as  it  is  a  well  known  faA,  that 
estates  will  sell  for  a  largei:  sum,  when  thus  divided,  than 
could  be  obtained  for  them  in  one  lot. 

Ftom  this  circumstance,  I  apprehend,  the  number  of 
the  proprietors  of  land  is  still  on  the  increase,  and  so  also 
if  the  number  of  those  gentlemen  who  x>ccupy  then:  own 
pnpiTtjs  many  of  whom  keep  their  grounds  in  such  a 
tdpeHM-^sfete  of  cultivation  and  embellishnMnt,  as  would 
rtAdJSt  ft  a  desirable  ta^k  -for  any  person  of  competent  tSH 
letitBi  tb  <)o)kft  and  describe  their  several  exceileocies  aild 
tetsties*    9m,  ts  «  Mwk-cf  that  kmd^  bowwtr  pleasant^ 
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• 

would  occupy  several  volumes,  it  is  obviously  incompa^ 
tible  with  the  limits  of  this  Report.  I  might  perhaps  have 
ventured  on  the  description  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
(estates;  but  as  that  would  necessarily  occasion  the  omissioxi 
of  many  others,  some  of  them^  perhaps,  of  greater  ine^ 
irit  than  those  I  migl>t  happen  to  seleA  for  my  purpose, 
and  as  a  preference  in  this  case  might  not  be  altogether  well 
received,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  leaving  this  part  of 
my  task  to  some  more  able  pen. 

Estates  are,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  managemeat 
and  direAion  of  attomies*at-law,  whose  attention  to  these 
concerns  seldom  extend  any  further  than  to  receiving  the 
rents  at  their  own  houses  or  chambers,  generally  in  Lon^ 
don,  and  in  drawing  leases  from  old  precedents.  Many 
of  these  gentlemen  are  as  respedable  characters  as  any  in 
London,  but  they  are  not  at  all  skilled  in  the  business  of 
agriculture ;  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  profession, 
cannot  be  expedled.  They  generally  negle£t  mattery 
equally  essential,  such  as  prote£Ung  the  land  against  a  re- 
petition of  cpvn  crops,  and  of  t^ing  care  that  the  buildf 
ings,  fences,  gates,  stiles,  ditches,  and  drains,  are  kept 
in  constant  repair.  Now,  instead  of  this  supineness,  a  mar 
nager  of  landed  estates  should  be  active  to  promote  and  en« 
courage  the  improvement  and  advantage  of  the.  property 
committed  to  his  care,  as  well  as  the  pomfort  and  con«i> 
venience  of  the  occupiers,  by  every  possible  means.  H^ 
should  labour  to  remove  the  shackles  which  ancient  prac- 
tices and  ignorant  notions  have  in  many  instances  rivetted 
on  the  minds  of  husbandmen  }  and  at  the  same  tune  rtr 
commend  the  best  and  most  improved  methods  whicii 
may  be  employed  in  every  country,  and  according  to  evcrj 
toil  and  circumstance.  He  ought  to  avail  himself  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  effiefhiai  methods  of  covered^  opent 
;uidmil|diwtt|ig.    He  4Mml4  opd!Dfst«ii(i  how  to  lyp^ 
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frater  to  the  beneficial  purpose  of  irrigatioii,  either  hf 
taking  it  firom  aaturad  levels,  or  rai^ng  it  hj  machinoy^ 
from  rivers,  ponds,  and  wells*  It  is  necessary  likewise^ 
that  he  be  acquainted  with  the  best  and  most  improved  im* 
plements  of  husbandry  at  any  time  in  use,  fcxr  the  dispatch 
of  business,  and  for  the  better  cukivation  of  arable  land^ 
so  as  to  keep  it  always  clean  and  in  good  heart.  It  will 
still  further  be  necessary,  that  he  be  ready  at  sdefibing  the 
most  judicious  rotations  of  green  and  root  crops,  for  the 
rearing  and  fattening  sheep  and  neat  cattle  on  the  land  | 
and  also,  that  he  should,  by  every  honourable  meanSy 
prcmiote  improvements  in  live  stock.  If  an  agent  suffers 
any  part  of  an  estate  under  his  care  to  become  either  firal 
or  exhausted,  it  is  evident  that  he  either  does  not  undexw 
stand,  or  negle£b  to  execute,  the  duties  of  his  office. 

If  all  these  matters  were  performed  with  judgment^' 
the  rents  in  this  county  would  in  a  few  years  be  very  con« 
tiderably  increased :  in  many  instances  firom  20  to  npr 
wards  of  1 00  per  cent. 

The  advantage  and  good  management  of  estates  might 
be  still  further  promoted  by  ^  liberal  treatment  of  the 
tenants :  by  granting  well  advised  leases,  and  by  timely 
renewals;  by  allotting  tp  each  farm  a  sufficient  number  of 
cotuges  for  the  accommodation  of  a  requisite  proportion 
of  labourers;  by  attaching  to  it  a  proper  quantity  of  marsh 
land,  to  supply  it  with  hay  or  pasture  in  every  season;  and 
by  an  equitable  proportion  of  good  and  bad  land,  at  least 
so  far  as  local  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  managers  of  large  landed  properties  fill  so  im- 
portant a  station  in  society,  by  reason  of  the  prosperity  of 
agricultore ;  the  interests  of  the  landlords,  that  of  the 
tcnantSy  and  the  community,  being  all  committed  to  their 
pkntSf  integrity,  and  8e4ulop.s  attention  to  the  duties  of 
tbdr  profession,  that  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  supeiv 

D  i  fluoua 


^otis  diat  I  have  thtis,  though  dightlys  sketched  srhat 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most^prominetit  features  of  an  in^ 
teUigeat  and  aAive  land-steward. 

•  Those  authors  who  are  advocates  for  placing  farmery 
it  Hberty  to  till  and  crop  the  land  according  to  their  own 
inclination,  are  little  aware  what  de^trudlion  would  be 
committed  under  such  a  system. 

The  history  of  every  such  farm  would  be,  that  such 
parts  of  the  land  as  happened  to  be  in  aration,  would  be 
fiiccessively  cropped  with  corn,  until  it  would  not  yiel4 
any  more;  then  the  pastures  would  be  ploughed  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  lastly,  such  of  the  meadowy 
ia  were  dry  enough  to  admit  of  being  ploughed,  would  be 
exhausted  in  a  similar  way.  The  owner  of  such  a  farm 
would  then  find  it  of  less  than  half  its  former  value ;  and 
be  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  doing  one  of  twq 
things,  namely,  either  to  recover  the  land  by  an  enriching 
but  expensive  system,  to  accomplish  which  he  perhaps  has 
neither  the  skill,  the  industry,  nor  the  means  ;  or  to  lett 
it  for  less  than  ha}f  of  what  it  would  have  produce4 
imder  more  careful  management. 

*  To  these  permit  me  to  add,  that  it  is  well  known  to 
every  intelligent  incoming  tenant,  tp  be  of  importance  tq 
fhc  success  of  the  estate,  to  have  leases  expire  at  Michael<* 
nias,  in  preference  to  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

for  more,  see  Rotation  of  Crops,  Leases,  &c. 


SECT.    !!• TENURES, 

'  T^HEitK  is  mtich  freehold,  a  considerable  portion  of 
copyhold,  tnd  some  t:hurch,   college,   and  corporatioii 

htod. 

Copyhol4 


Copytidd  estates  ili  this  court ty  are  mostly,  if  not 
jtntirdf,  of  itihcritanee,  fiubjeft  to  fines  and  heriots;  ttk 
some  manors  the  fines  arc  certain,  ahd  so  small,  that  thfe 
tcnnrc  is  little,  if  at  all,  infetior  to  freehold ;  in  6therS| 
ttcyare  at  the  will  of  the  lord,i  that  is,  subjcft  to  pay 
two  ycafTs  of  the  full  rent  as  a  fine.     Questions  have  becm 

• 

inadc,  whether  the  lord,  having  granted  license  to  hik 
]copyholder  to  lett  on  building  leases,  is  not  entitled  to 
have  two  years  according  to  the  rents  bf  the  houses  built 
thereon ;  but  this  would  be  attended  with  the  total  ruin 
of  the  copyholder.  Suppose  the  present  rent  of  his  land 
tobc  5/.  jfli'acrc  j  he  letts  it  on  a  building  lease  at  15/.  \ 
the  builder  crefts  houses  worth  500/.  a  year  :  if  the  lor^ 
iiwstt  on  a  fine  of  1000/.  it  is  very  greatly  more  thin  the 
▼alue  of  the  copyholder's  whole  estate,  as  he  can  receive 
only  15/.  a  year  during  the  lease  which  he  has  granted 
with  the  lord's  consent.  If  he  does  not  take  admission, 
ihe  lord  will  seize,  after  three  courts  arc  held,  as  for  a 
forfeiture.  If  the  copyholder  imprudently  takes  admis- 
sion without  a  previous  agreement  as  to  a  fine,  he  is 
subjed  to  an  aftion  for  recovery  of  it,  and  must  be 
ruined. 

If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  copyhold  descend^ 
to  an  infant,  and  no  one  applies  on  his  behalf  for  admis- 
sion, there  can  be  no  real  forfeiture :  the  lord  is  to  admit 
lome  one  for  him,  and  appoint  a  guardian,  who  is  to 
receive  the  rents,  and  thereout  pay  the  lord's  fine ;  but 
as  the  ground-rent  never  can  pay  sNci  a  fine,  it  will  in 
effeft  deprive  the  infant  of  his  estate  as  fully  as  a  forfeiture 
would  have  done.  If  this  should  be  law,  it  seems  highly 
necessary  that  the  Legislature  should  interfere. 

In  Harrow  there  are  some  who  are  called  head  copy- 
holders, and  have  this  seeming  advantage,  that  the  heir  at 
law  pays  no  6^c  on  his  admission ;  and  one  of  these  copy- 
holders 
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hpldo^  having  been  once  adinitted»  may  purchase  zuy 
other  copyholdi  or  all  the  copyholds  In  the  manor,  and 
.pay  no  £ne^  and  they  will  descend  to  his  heir  in  like  man«- 
ner  i  but  if  he  sells,  the  lord  may  impose  on  the  pur*> 
jthaser  what  £ne  he  pleases ;  for  instance,  one  thousand 
pounds,  though  the  copyhold  itself  should  not  be  worth 
one  hundred  pounds.  The  consequence  to  the  copy- 
holder is,  that  the  seeming  advantage  of  the  custom  re- 
3tri£b  the  sale  to  so  small  a  nuxpber  of  purchasers,  that 
be  cannot  get  near  the  value  which  his  estate  would  be  of 
under  a  common  tenure.  One  way  of  getting  rid  of  thiy 
is,  by  the  purchaser,  being  a  stranger,  coming  to  a  pre- 
vious agreement  with  the  lord,  and  giving  a  bond  that 
he  or  his  heirs  will  not  avail  himself  of  the  custom* 
fiiT  John  Rushout,  late  lord  of  the  manor,  offered  to 
i:hange  this  into  the  common  custom  as  to  fines,  but  the 
copyholders  refused. 


eHAt. 
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CHAP.  III. 


BUILDINGS. 


8BCT.    I.~-HOUSBS   OP    FROFBIETOBS, 

THIS  county^  from  the  circumstance  of  its  contaiar 
ingthe  capital  of  the  most  considerable  commercial  nation 
IQ  the  world,  is  distinguished  by  the  number  and  magnifi* 
cence  of  its  buildings ;  the  consequence  of  a  great  influx 
of  wealth,  produced  bj  the  general  industry  of  an  enter- 
prising people. 

Resides  several  royal  palaces,  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, the  courts  of  law,  the  several  public  offices,  and  a 
great  number  of  hospitals,  Middlesex  has  to  boast  of^many 
most  magnificent  mansion-houses,  belonging  to  the  nobili- 
ty and  wealthy  commoners,  as  well  in  the  metropolis  as  in 
the  country ;  and  also  of  a  very  numerou.;  list  of  elegant 
villas,  and  modem  built  houses  of  great  value,  the  proper- 
ty of  most  respeAable  men* 

A  description  of  the  palaces,  mansion-houses,  villas^ 
parks,  paddocks  and  pleasure-grounds,  would  be  sufficient 
to  occupy  several  volumes ;  but  as  they  have  little  refer- 
ence to  the  direA  purposes  of  agriculture,  it  will  scarcely 
be  expeAed  of  me  to  enter  on  that  task  in  a  work  of  the 
jn^sent  kind* 

I  shsul  take  this  opportunity  to  remark,  that  if  the  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  proprietors  of  landed  estates  in  general, 
were  to  make  a  point  of  keeping  a  farm,  consisting  of  ara- 
ble loMow  apd  pasture  ^d|  in  their  own  occupation, 

and 
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and  near  their  rcspcftivc  country  residences,  it  would  add 
considerably  to  their  pleasure  and  amusement ;  and  if  con- 
duced on  the  most  improved  principles,  it  would  have  the 
cffeft  of  teaching  the  neighbouring  tenantry  the  best  prac« 
tites  in  the  several  branches  of  husbandry,  by  the  most 
powerful  of  all  means,  namely,  example. — ^Thesc  being 
dispersed  pretty  -equally*  Over  the  island,  every  distriB 
might  then  he  said  to  have  its  experimental  fann  ;  not  only 
affording  considerable  profit  to  the  owners,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  very  high  degree  of  gratification  to  them,  in 
being  looked  up  to,  by  their  tenants  and  neighbours,  as 
models  of  perfcft  management,  while  they  are  ftirthcr 
cxHiferring  blessings,  and  rendering  the  most  substantial 
and  permanent  services  to  their  country. 


SECT,  ir.— FAKM'HOUSE.S,  OFFICES,   AND   REPAIRS. 

The  oldest  fnrm-houscs  and  offices  now  in  the  countv* 
are  built  with  timber,  lathed  and  plastered,  and  the  roofs 
thatched  ;  which  sufiiciently  indicutcs,  that  at  seme  distant 
period  they  were  generally  so.  These  buildings  appear  to 
have  been  ere(fled  by  piece-meal,  merely  to  suit  the  imme* 
diate  wants  of  the  farmer.  Of  the  houses,  maiiy  arc  in 
villages  ;  others  in  low  sheltered  situations  ;  often  on  the 
side  of  a  green  lane;  and  frequently  near  a  iK>nd.  In  the 
arable  part  of  the  county,  the  oflices  have  been  r.dded  one 
after  another,  in  proportion  as  the  woods  were  cleared, 

cultivation  extended,,  and  the  requisitions  of  the  farmers 

I     •      •      •  • 

increased.  Being  built  with  timber,  they  eiiilure  repair- 
ing, after  every  vestige  of  the  original  materiids  are  pc-^ 
rishe^l  and  gone. 

Those  farm-houses  that  luve  been  oiillt  withm  ttie  pre- 
sent century,  ajre  generally  *cre£le3  wittf  briclcs  5  *aiia^  few* 

ing 
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bg  to  Ae  higb  price  of  straw,  and  the  great  v^lue  of 
manorei  the  roofs  .ire  now,  for  the  most  part,  covered 
with  tiles..  • 

The  aK>Jera  and  recently  built  farm-bouses  and  oJ£ces» 
arci  with  few  exceptions,  well  construdked,  and  are  kept 
in  prettj  good  r(:pair.  Some  of  them  are  pcrfedl  modvlft 
of  tlicir  kind,  particul:u*ly  at  Sutton-court  farm,  in  the 
{uriih  of  Chiswick,  now  in  the  possession  of  IVIr.  Thomas 
Ri'suRRY  ^  aiid  the  farmery  of  the  late  John  Robinsom^ 
tsq.  at  Wick-green,  in  the  parish  of  Islcworth.  The 
latter  indeed  exceeds  every  thing  of  the  kind,  and  welL 
(i;:serves  the  inspection  of  gentlemen  who,  regardless  of 
expense,  may  have  it  in  cc^ntemphition  to  erolit  the  most 
coDiplctc  set  of  new  and  elegant  offices  for  an  ex/ensi^ 
Jamy  and  wliich  is  to  be  in  their  owa  occupancy.  The 
bouooi  of  this  Eirm-yard  appears  to  be  well  covered  witb 
chalk,  and  is  rendered  dry  by  means  of  grates  and  drainsi^ 
vhkh  convey  the  urine  of  cattle  and  water  from  the  duog«. 
hiUs  into  a  bason-shaped  hollow  place,  or  pit,  at  a  small 
distance,  where  it  is  soaked  up  by  mould,  litter  and  r^efuse^ 
rf  every  sort  placed  there  for  tliat  purpose.  The  pit  is, 
i/i  this  Qiannex;'  acnually  filled  with  matter  of  a  highly  pa^ 
uid  mature,  and  carded  on  to  the  Lmd^  which  it  greatly 
contributes  to  fjcrtrlixe..  Every  farmer  ouglit  to  imitate 
this  easy  method  of  acquiring  much  excellent  manure. 

The  farm-houses  are  most  of  them  placed  with  a  pro«. 
per  attention  to. convenience  and  usefulness  j  though,  ii^ 
tht  arable  part  of  the  .^Qunty,  whece  the  farms  are  in  conv* 
aion  fields,  naany  pf  thctfu  are  at  a  very  ixiconvenico^ 
distance  from  t)i€  land.  But  this  is  the  necessary  conse* 
queace  of  the  la^d  being  in  common,  and  is  one  among^ 
OEUiy  more  reasQOif  vl^  it  shouki  be  enclosed. 

M2U1 J  hay-iann^rt  have  only  a  stable  for  their  horses^ 
:pid:  all  qoen  tl^  iqr  loaded  carts  to  stand  undci^  in  addi<» 

tion 
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tion  to  the  dwelling-house  and  its  offices.  Qthe^  hr^tk 
shed  for  a  cow,  and  a  barn  (without  a  thraslnng-ftobr) 
which  they  £11  with  hay.  Some  of  these  barns  are  fitted 
Qp  with  deal  linings,  partitions  and  floors,  in  a  Tery  com* 
plete  manner  for  the  pm^se  of  suckling  hduse^lambs  ;  and 
the  second  crop  of  hay  is  either  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
bam,  or  adjacent  to  it,  for  the  use  of  these  Iambs. 

Many  of  the  modem  farm-houses  in  the  hay  distrift  of 
the  county,  have  pretty  much  the  appearance  of  gentle-* 
men's  houses,  both  in  constru^on  and  neatness,  partly 
owhig  to  there  being  no  farxA-yards  with  cattle*  And 
even  in  the  arable  part  of  the  county,  there  are  but  finr 
yards  of  this  description,  as  the  straw  is  nearly  all  sent  tor 
market.  « 

Tliatch  certainly  keeps  out  both  the  summer's  heat  and 
Winter's  cold,  much  more  efFeftually  than  any  other  mate« 
rial  now  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  covering  houses  and 
Other  buildings  ^  but  as  it   is  not  qfiite  so  compaft  and 
sightly  as  either  slates  or  tiles,  and  \tithiil,  tlic  straw  being 
of  so  much  value  for  other  purposes,  it  will  pfobably  be 
cnth^ely  superseded   by  them.       Pan-tiles  are  so   easily 
heated  through  by  tlie  sun  during  the  summer  monthsy 
that  the  rooms  underneath  are  as  hot  as  an  oven :  while 
in  the  winter  season,  in  every  common  frost,  these  tiles  arc 
so  completely  frozen  through,  as  to  become  as  ccid  as  a 
covering  of  ice.    These  extremes  must  consequently  have 
a  very  bad  effcft  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.    The 
Muc  slates  are  so  very  thin,  as  to  be  equally  KaWe  to  the 
same  obje£tion,  particularly  as  they  are  now  laid  on  moist 
of  our  fashionable  houses,  under  Wtatt's  patent.    Thef 
are  rather  better  when  laid  on  in  the  common  manner 
(/.  e,  double)  on  latht,  but  much  better  <m  boards.     Pbun 
iiks  make  a  comiieraUj  more  temperate  ewering  for  bouses 
than  either  pan^tiles  9r  states^  by  reason  of  dieir  behig  laid 

double 
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Amble  ami  in  mortar,  and  thereby  ibrming  a  much 
ducker  and  closer  roof.  In  this  they  are  nearly  equalled 
bf  the  thick  or  stone  slating  of  the  midland  counties^ 
fbtf  m^f  also  h  g/ated  cf  a  state  colour ^  in  which  cate  they 
Vfould  make  a  roof  more  hmtdsome^  temperate  and  duraUe^  than 
any  other  covering  material  now  thown. 

In  order  to  promote  a  more  equal  -temperature  of  the 
rooms,  Hth  the  under  side  of  the  rafters,  and  fill  the  space 
between  them  and  the  slates  or  tiles  with  straw,  neatly 
drawn  in  by  hand. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  have  bam  £k>ors  for  the  purpose 
of  thrashing  on,  a  very  good  method  of  laying  them  may 
^  found  in  the  Derbyshire  quarto  Report,  page  52.  But* 
two  such  floors  will  cost  as  much  as  a  thrashing'-miU^  ancl 
at  last  the  said  floors  imperfe6tiy  answer  the  intended 
purpose ;  whereas  the  mi// will  not  only  be  found  to  thrask 
the  com  perfedly  clean  from  the  straw,  but  may  also  be 
so  construAed  as  to  be  applied  to  many  other  useful  and 
economical  purposes. 


SECT.    III. COTTAGES. 

* 

Cottagers  who  live  on  the  borders  of  commons* 
woods  and  copses,  are  a  real  nuisance,  from  the  circum* 
tance  of  a  connderable  part  of  their  support  being  ac« 
fnred  by  pilferiDg,  In  such  situations,  most  of  thecot*> 
l^cs  are  creeled  widi  the^  connivance  of  the  lord  of  the 
sanor ;  too  often  in  conjunAion  with  two  or  three  copy- 
holders,  who  are  perhaps  overseers  of  the  poor.  Tlie 
flnfiiz^  ft  cottage,  and  placing  a  poor.fiunily  dn  the  waste^ 
wd  dose  to  a  wood,  is  a  certain  meant  of  relieving  the 
pvishat  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  of  such  property* 

This 
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This  kiQd  of  grants  made  in  the  front  of  other  Imdy  i^.ti^ 
'Vicinity  of  London,  or  any  increasing  town,  is  aseriouf 
]pss  to  the  owners  of  such  land,  as  much  of  its  vaUie  dc** 
]^ds  on  its  fronting  a  road  or  a  green,  and  also  in  noS 
baying  an  unsightly  cottage  close  to  it. 

The  habitations  of  most  of  the  married  labourers  are 
built  with  brick,  and  tiled,  and  are  situated  in  the  town^ 
and  villages.  Some  of  them  have  been  eroded  with  cjuar* 
terixig,  weatherboarded  and  tiled  s  two  cottages  under  one 
roof,  with  very  small  gardens,  each  of  them  from  three  to 
fonr  pounds  a  year.  In  Ryslip,  Pinner,  and  in  some 
otiher  places,  there  are  several  persons  who  have  a  more 
ordinary  cottage,  and  the  superior  convenience  of  an  or^* 
cikird  and  garden,  at  about  fifty  shillings  a  year. 

Cottages,  ^nd  houses  of  every  description,  are  usually 
€3Mfiidtt€fl  aa  having  a  right  attached  to  them,  which  en-^ 
tides  the  occupier  thereof  to  cut  Vu^hes,  turf,  heath,  peat, 
and  such  like  things,  for  ftiet^  of^  the  commons  within^ 
the  manor  in  which  they  arc  situated^  or  of  which  they 
are  held. 

The  meanest  cottage  may^*%e  consiJereJ  as  having  atf 
much  common-right  belonging  to  it,  or  rather  perhaps, 
as  exercising  that  right  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  the  largest 
mansion.  The  instances  are  very  rare,  in  which  more 
than  one  fire  in  a  house  is  constantly  supplied  with^utb 
fiiel ',  aiid4}hi6  is  more  likely  to  happen  in  tho  pboc  man's 
hut  than  in«  tjoifi  gentleman's  vjlbu  The.  iniiabitants  of 
coitagcft  aisa<  usually  feed  as  man^  gait  and  pigs  ob  thiQf> 
ooiAmons,  as  xh€  ocoupiets  afiilar^r  houses  i  and-.ar 
these  ^ore  iLbld  tOibc  ikd  only  common-lights  belpagUR^ 
to  houses, it  is  drldcnt  thereis  no  gceatef  right  of 'commosft'. 
^tached  tath^  higher  rented  house  than  to  the^c^otta^Or 
So  far  as  thc-hbuses  only  ai«  concernied,  they  may  bcicoxif** 
sidered  aq  e^pidr  wd  in  fySi,^thcj  have  been  so  valued  .1^^ 
•     T  ^  commis- 
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Commissioners  employed  in  carrying  into  cffe£l  different 
acb  of  enclosure. 

It  is,  I  believe^  a  general  rule  adopted  by  such  commis* 
sioncrs,  to  come  to  a  resolution  on  the  average  annual  net 
profit  which  the  houses  in  the  distridt  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  draw  from  the  commons  or  wastes  then  under  con- 
.sidcration,  for  the  purposes  oifuel^  and  in  feeding  of  poultry 
Mdbogf  on  them  ;  and  thcn^  and  from  those  circumstances^  to 
Mt  it  each  bouse  so  much  land  as  in  tbdr  opinion  wilt  he  afiir 
i^vakni. 

In  many  Instances,  these  house  or  cottage-rights  have 
been  valued  at  from  twenty  to  forty  lihillings  per  annum 
cadi;  and  were  it  possible  in  all  cj-ics  to  set  out  a"  portion 
of  land  of  like  value,  so  as  to  aJjoin  their  little  dwe!* 
lings,  and  for  the  inhabitants  to  have  it  rent-frcey  as  they 
freviously  had  tie  commonf  their  coiidltion  would  be  greatly 
ameliorated.     But  as  a  method  to  accomplish  this  dcsira-» 
ble  purpose,  and  at  the  Same  time  to  render  equal  justice 
to  the  landlords,  has  not  yet  been  contrived,  wc  find  the? 
poor  cottager  has  hitherto  been  obi i gal  to  pay  rent  for 
^tet,  it  might  be  said,  he  enjoyed  for  nothing  while  ift  a 
itate  of  commonage.     And  yet  it  is  with  a  cheerful  heart 
he  pays  such  rent,  when  he  can  have  in  severalty ^  acijoining 
his  own  door,  that  which,  being  in  common^  was  hot  per- 
haps of  half  the  value :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  this  small  pittance  of  land  is  generally  allotted 
with  larger  portions  of  the  common,  in  satisfa^Slion  of  other 
claims  made  by  the  same  person,  and  all  lett  together  to  a 
£uiQer,  or  occupied  by  the  proprietor.     In  this  too  com- 
mon casey  the  cottager  is  bereft  of  his  former  common- 
^  lights,  without  receiving  any  consideration  whatever  to 
ccmole  bim  under  such  a  loss;  consequently,  his  situation 
if  oude  io  much  worse  than  it  was  before,  by  the  value  o( 
Jits  former  rights,  namely,  twenty  or  forty  shillings  a  yaar. 
UIDDUSSJC.]  E  TUi« 
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This  is  a  melancholy  pifturc ;  and  is  af  sufficient  rcasd^for 
the  opposition  usually  given  by  cottagers  to  enclosing  Ac 
commons  ;  but  where  shall  we  seek  a  remedy  ?  //  appeah 
to  nie^  that  an  effectual  one  can  only  he  found  in  a  law  direSfifigf 
that  every  allotment  of  land  that  shall  be  made  in  lieu  of  the  com* 
mon^right  belonging  to  any  cottage  or  tenement  ^  shall  be  set  a-part 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  such  cottage  or  tenement^  as  near  to  it 
as  possible  f  and  for  ever  afterwards  occupied  by  the  poor  person 
who  may  du\ll  therein  for  the  time  being.  Although  by  such 
an  arrangement,  the  cottager  would  become  chargeable 
with  a  rent  for  tlu:  allotment,  yet  it  would  be  found 
tliat  the  extra  industry  which  would  in  consequence  be 
exerted  by  him^  and  the  greater  supply  of  manure  raised 
on  this  little  farm  (if  it  may  be  so  called),  would  double 
the  value  of  it,  both  to  the  landlord  and  to  the  community, 
in  a  few  years,  and  his  net  profits  would,  as  near  as  need 
be  estimated  for  the  present  purpose,  be  as  much  as  hi^ 
privilege  on  the  common  had  ever  produced  him. 

Further,  the  herbage  of  all  land  set  a-part  for  public 
purposes,  as  gravel- pits,  and  the  sides  of  roads,  &c.  might 
be  reserved  for  their  sole  use  and  benefit  *. 

These  things,  if  attended  to,  and  the  allotments  to  such 
poor  persons  made  rather  more  liberal  than  usual,  would 
put  them  in  possession  of  what,  to  a  poor  family,  must  be 
a  very  great  comfort,  a  spot  of  ground  whereon  to  grow  ts'cu* 


•  The  foUo>\'ihg  observation  Is  copied  from  one  of  the  returned  P 
ports : — *"  It  has  been  proved  in  a  variety  of  instances, beyond  aH  posribflity 
of  doubt,  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  cuttii^  fuel  upon  a  comnKMK 
(such  at  turf,  ling,  &c.)  is  not  half  so  beneficial  to  the  poor  as  their  constant 
labour  betx^  required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  same  soil.  A  portion  of  - 
the  wages  will  purchase  fuel  of  another  description,  such  as  coals  or 
wood,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.*— This  may  be-  true  in  particular  cim^ 
iut  itU  80t  senendly  lo^^j.  AC 
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roots  for  the  supply  of  their  tables  y  and  perhaps  ^tn  some  in^ 
Stances^  the  still  greater  advantage  of  being  tibU  to  support  «t 


<vw*. 


Cottagers  having  land  at  a  fair  rent  sufficient  to  keep 

m  cow,  a  pig,  and  poultry,  all  the  yeaf,  arc  very  scldotti 

Aafgcable  to  their  parish.     The  very  great  policy  as  well 

as  humanity  in  providing  as  many  poor  as  possible  in  this 

manner,  no  longer  admits  of  argument;  the  thing  is  proved 

beyond  all  doubt  by  Mr.  Robert  Gowrlay,  in  the  An*' 

nals  of  Agriculture,  v.  37,  p.  52^,  and  p.  599. 

Ifsomc  such  scheme  as  the  foregoing  Were  pursued,  o.il 
the  meditated  general  enclosure  of  the  waste  land  in  this 
cottEtipy,  particularly  the  idea  of  annexing  to  each  cottage 
ft  sttiall  piece  of  laiid  for  the  purposes  before-mentioned^ 
it  woold,  t  conceive,  not  only  tend  to  tlie  principal,  and 
Avowed  objed  of  ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the  humble  but 
fitful  cottager^  but  also  help  to  reduce  the  pooi'^-rates^  render  thi 
.  liters  more  orderly ^  destroy  the  disposition  to  pilfering ,  which 
uiuna  far  too  frequerUy  and  more  firmly  attach  them  to  their 
typeriorSf  and  their  native  soil  f . 

CHAPb 


* '  Whef ever  xht  cottages  havt  an  acre  or  two  of  land,  the  benefit  of  It 
iiftU  br  the  cottagers  themselves  in  the  gTeat(!3t  degree,  and  by  the  oc^ 
npim  of  land  in  the  lowness  of  the  poor-rates,  and  in  the  industry  an^ 
|ood  ordef  of  that  description  of  labourers.  These  small  portions  of  land 
tregtoerally  well  managed,  and  Aade  the  most  ot^'-^RuttJtni  Report. 

t  Copy  of  a  papef,  drftwn  up  from  Lord  Kkn  ton's  obsenrations  on  tht 
coaaoQ-right  of  cottages,  made  in  the  Court  of  KingVBench,  11  th 
fdilTdS. 

Lpid  StNTON  baid  the  C6an  would  zx>t  interfere  inore  in  the  eltecutioa 

it  tidoBiire  bills,  than  to  put  the  Commissioners  in  motion :  they  should 

.  fct  tft  to  their  own  discretion.    If  the  Court  should  once  give  way  to  mp« 

.  pGcttions  of  this  kind,  they  might  open  two  or  three  more  Courts  in  tht 

fUDfibat  would  hare  nothing  else  to  dp.    It  was  doubtful  whether  eoc* 

Cages  had  any  conunoo-rights  at  all :  a  cottaji^e  and  garden  cquld  havt 

MM^   Ic  c^uld  not  Mtppoit  a  cow,  nor  anj^  aUowtd  coqwnopable  cattlcf . 
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MODE  OF  OCCUPATION- 


SECT.  1. — SIZE   OP    FARMS;    CHARACTER  OP    THK 
FARMERS   AND    RURAL    ARTIFICERS. 

SIZE  of  Farms. — ^Thc  farms  of  this  county  arc  in 
general  small,  especially  when  compared  with  SvtasoXp 
Wilts,  and  other  counties,  where  large  downs  or  sheep- 

_  > 

during  the  winter.    Many  of  lliem  might  be  encroachments  from  Ae 
T.Tistc,  made  with  the  connivance  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  all  wch 
could  have  no  common>rights  unless  they  had  been  so  encroached  and  en- 
closed time  immemorial.    By  the  law  of  Kngland,  no  estate  was  entitled 
to  common-right  for  more  c^kttlc  than  were  levant  and  coucbant,  or  than 
could  be  wintered  upon  the  old  enclosure.    A  cottage  >vith  a  rood  of  laiid^ 
could  scarcely  be  ^^ipposed  able  to  support  a  cow ;  pigs  it  might  havc^ 
but  he  doubted  whether  they  were  commonable  cattle.    Geese  were  noc 
cattle ;  iliey  were  animals  not  commonable ;  hence  he  thought  a  cottager 
acd  garden  could  hardly  have  any  common-right,  except  as  to  fuel,  amBt 
•  that  might  be  from  sufferance,  or  connivance,  and  it  must  be  time  imme— > 
xnorial  tliat  could  constitute  a  right. — J,  M, 

I'he  cottagers  of  England  have,  so  long  as  geese  hive  been  known  In 
this  island,  depastured  them  on  the  commons,  which  I  hope  is  suffidenC 
to  give  them  as  certain  a  right  of  conunon  as  the  farmer  has  for  his  OX 
The  same  observations  apply  as  to  swine  that  are  secured  against  turnlof 
up  the  soil. — 7.  AT. 

It  is  a  notorious  fa<5t,  that  cottages  not  having  any  ground  bdoofiiy 
to  them,  promote  thieving  to  a  great  extent ;  as  their  inliabitanttcoiistaqtif 
rob  the  neighbouring  farms  and  gardens  of  roots  and  pulse  sufiScient  fbr 
their  own  consumption ;  and  which  they,  would  have  no  temptation  ta 
do,  if  they  had  the  same  articles  growing  of  their  own.  Hence  thia  evil 
adiutts  of  an  easy  remedy,  namely,  allot  to  each  cottager  a  piece  of 
grounds — 7.  M, 

-walks 
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*alb  constitute  a  part  of  the  farms.  Hanwortli  I?ark, 
containing  600  acres,  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Edward 
Jenkins  ;  Mary-le-bonnc  Park,  containing  upwards  of  500 
acres,  and  other  land  occupied  by  Mr.  Willan  ;  the  ma- 
nor-farm at  Paddingtoji,  and  other  farms  occupied  by  Mr. 
Harper;  and  the  farms  of  Mr,  Rhodf.s  near  IslingtoHj 
arc  probably  the  largest  in  the  county  ;  each  of  the  three 
last  mentioned  gentlemen  pay  from  two  to  five  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  for  the  rent  of  their  respeftive  farms, 
which  are  all  in  a  state  of  grass,  and  principally  occupied 
bj  cows  for  supplying  the  town  with  milk.  There  arc 
many  farms  of  about  200  acres ;  but  perhaps  the  average 
pfthccounty  would  not  exceed  100.  Near  great  towns, 
smallfarms  of  good  land  are  so  much  better  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  a  gardener  than  a  husbandman  (his  art  being 
more  beneficial  to  the  public,  to  4iis  landlord,  and  to  his 
family),  that  the  gardener  should  in  such  situations  have 
the  preference. 

A  few  acres  of  good  loam  are  equally  suitable  for  a 
nurseryman,  and  are  suflkient  for  his  purpose.  But  in 
jnorc  distant  places,  a  farm  of  twenty,  or  even  fifty  acres 
of  ordinary  arable  land,  is  much  too  small  for  the  employ- 
ment and  support  of  a  family,  at  the  present  high  price  of 
ihe  necessaries  of  life.  Farms  which  are  under  fifty  acres, 
should,  wherever  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil  win 
admit  of  it,  be  in  grass.  Tliis  would  allow  the  renter  of 
it  to  have  a  separate  employment. 

,  With  rcspeft  to  the  long-disputed  subjeft  of  great  and 
small  farms,  which  has  occasionally  occupicid  the  attention 
of  every  man  concerned  in  rural  pursuits,  my  opinion  is, 
that,  it  is  sound  national  policy  for  the  country  to  be  in 
such  a  state  as  to  accommodate  every  possible  description 
<of  men,  who,  by  inclination,  or  otherwise,  are  disposed  to 
l^ocome  occupiers  of  land  *,  and  it  seems  to  be  clear,  that 

£3  in 
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In  order  to  suit  every  extent  of  capital,  there  ought  to  be 
farms  of  al^nost  every  size  :  these  things  do  not  seem  to  rc» 
quire  any  more  controul  than  such  as  shall  secure  the  roost 
perfeft  cultivation  of  every  acre  of  the  soil.  Though  it 
vrill  be  admitted  by  every  man  who  has  had  opportunitiet 
of  making  extensive  and  accurate  observations  on  tho 
produce  of  land,  that  it  is  rather  the  larger  farmers  an4 
yeomen  *,  or  men  who  occupy  their  own  land,  thjit  in« 
troduce  improvements  in  the  praftice  of  agriculture)  wd 
that  uniformly  grow  much  greater  crops  of  com,  aind  pro* 
duce  more  beef  and  mutton  per  acre,  than  others  of  z 
smaller  capital. 

The  small  farmer  cannot  mix  with  the  world,  he  cannot 
afford  to  travel  in  order  to  improve  his  mind,  and  as  the 
whole  body  of  such  men  consider  book  culture  as  th4 
fte  plus  ultra  of  absurdity,  they  take  care  never  to  be 
guilty  pf  the  folly  of  reading.  They  cannot  incur  the 
expense  of  any  other  implements,  than  those  of  the  worst 
construction  \  their  horses,  neat  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  of 
an  inferior  kind.  These  circumstances  demonstrate  th6 
vacancy  of  their  minds,  and  their  incapacity  for  condufHng 
;iny  business,  otherwise  than  in  the  worst  manner.  And« 
imfortunately,  these  ipen  have  been  the  cause,  in  some 
measure,  of  the  cultivators  of  the  land  in  general  being 
assigned)  by  popular  opinion,  an  inferior  r^nk  in  this  en« 
terprising  nation. 

Large  farms  generally  have,  or  mostly  may  have^  thfc 
advantage  which  arise  from  the  same  person  occupying 
land  of  different  quality,   and  that  can  with  propriety  bfc 

*  It  should  •eem  to  be  neccf«ary  to  defrnc  every  word,  since  on  a  latf 
•ccasion,  a  court  of  law  referred  to  a  jury  for  their  verdl(5l,  to  know  ^he- 
thef  a  common.&oldier  was  a  yeoman  or  not  ?  they  returned  tliat  he  wai : 
perhaps  another  jury  may  determine,  that  a  man  who  cccupicf  hit  omjD 
land  is  a  common  soldier- — J.  Mi 

Vrprke4 
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wgrkcd  in  opposite  seasons^  and  therefore  require  fewer 
labouring  cattle.  The  larger  farmers  obtain  some  de- 
fr^x  of  education ;  they  read,  perhaps  the  publications 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  they  travel  and'  con- 
verse, sometimes,  with  the  very  professors  of  Agri- 
culture; therefore,  they  not  only  now  arc,  but  will  at* 
all  times  be  better  informed  than  the  small  ones ;  and 
they  have  also  more  capital  per  acre,  which  last  cir- 
cumstance is  powerfully  calculated  to  equalize  the  price 
of  things  at  market.  *  Tlie  advantages  of  employing 
supcror  intelligence  and  capital,  cannot  fail  of  raising  from 
the  soil  an  increased  quantity  of  provision,  and  that,  with 
steady  markets,  as  certainly  is  the  most  likely  means  of 
supporting  a  greater  number  of  people.  Therefore  it  ap- 
pcan  clearly  to  be  the  interest  of  the  landlords  as  well  as 
of  the  community,  to  encourage  this  description  of  men,, 
who,  by  their  superior  intelligence,  and  from  the  advan- 
tage of  a  sufficient  capital,  are  able  to  obtain  a  greater" 
produce  from  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  judicious 
4Qanagement,  increase  its  value. 

It  is  universally  found,  that  farmers  who  occupy  more 
ipdthan  is  proportioned  to  the  capital  they  have  to  em- 
ploy in  the  cultivation  of  it,  cannot  possibly  keep  the  ara* 
Uc  part  of  their  farms  clean.     It  necessarily  becomes  filled 
withroot  weeds,  by  means  of  which  the  produce  is  reduced 
ip  quantity  to  about  half  what  it  a/g/jt  to  be,  and  indeed' 
what  it  would  be,  under  the  management  of  a  man  of  larger 
captaL    So  also  witli  respect  to  grass  land  :  such  persons 
cannot  keep  a  sufficient  number,  nor  a  valuable  sort  of 
sheep  and  neat  cattle,  to  stock  it  completely.     From  these 
circumstances  it  generally  happens,  that  they  remain  poor, 
and  unable  to  cultivate  tlxclr  land  to  the  best  advantage  : 
and  were  all  our  farmers  of  this  description,  the  children 

je4  of 
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of  our  labourers  would  die  with  hunger,  for  want  of  the 
necessary  supplies  being  brought  to  market. 

No  person  should  occupy  more  land  than  his  property 
and  talents  will  enable  hiin  to  cuhivate  in  the  riiost  choice 
manner.  Pastures  which  contain  shrubs,  rushes,  or 
coarse  grass,  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  so 
unprofitable  a  state.  No  sheep-downs,  sheep-walks,  op 
waste,  should  by  any  means  be  permitted  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  filling  the  bellies  of  lean  sheep,  which  arc 
intended  to  empty  themselves  at  night  in  the  fold  on  the 
arable  land,  as  such  a  praftice  ruins  all  the  grass  land 
which  is  used  in  that  manner.  If  any  regulation,  for  the 
entire  cultivation  of  all  these  coarse  pastures,  downs,  and 
sheep-walks,  could  be  enforced,  it  would  soon  circum* 
scribe  within  proper  bounds  the  size  of  every  overgrown 
farm,  as  they  are  invariably  only  so,  by  reason  of  the  great 
quantity  of  such  land  attached  to  them. 

A  deficiency,  in  point  of  number,  of  farm-houses  and 
appropriate  offices,  is  one  cause  of  farms  being  larger  than 
is  compatible  with  the  best  interest  of  the  nation  :  this  is 
the  case,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  on  the  south  and  west 
country  downs,  and  likewise  in  some  other  places  ;  but  it 
is  a  deficiency  that  ought  to  be  maturely  considered, 
before  the  proprietor  of  a  landed  estate  should  come  to 
the  resolution  of  increasing  the  number.  Nothing  in  this 
way  can  be  ercfted  for  less  than  800/.  5  the  building  should 
then  be  insured  from  fire,  and  kept  in  perpetual  repair. 
These  expenses,  and  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  first 
^ost,  will  amount  to  50/.  a  year,  or  10/.  per  acre  on  a 
farm  of  100  acres  of  land.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  occu- 
pier of  such  a  farm  cannot  afibrd  to  pay  this  annual  rent 
for  the  house  and  ofiices  of  his  farm ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  his  landlord  ought  pot  to  la^  out  800/.  In 

building^ 
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bftiWIng,  Without  receiving  50/,  a  year  for  It.     lu  most 
cises  of  this  kind,  true  policy  advises  the  owner  of  the  ^ 
soil  to  refrain  from  building,  and  to  lett  his  land  to  some-, 
neighbouring  farmer,    who  fortunately   may  have    the 
necessary  nun>ber  of  buildings. 

Great  Britain  is  becoming  more  and  more  occupied  bj ' 

Urge  farms,  and  great  manufafturing  towns,  which  tertr 

dtncy  is  occasioned,  in   part,  by  the  unprofitableness  of 

firm-buildings ;    but  still   more  by  the  superior  proAts^ 

^bich  other  professions  afford  over  agriculture.     It  is  not 

ati  easy  matter  for  a  young  man  of  promising  genius  to 

procure  a  farm,  of  which  he  can  have  a  leasee  and  that 

HiVL  enable  him  to  support  a  family :  of  his  acquiring  a 

considerable  fortune,  there  is  little  or  no  chance.     It  v^ 

much  more  likely  that  he  should  be  able  to  establish  him* 

self  in  trade,  in   manu£aidhire,  in  commerce,  or  in  some 

liberal  profession.     In   any  of  the  latter  emplOymentSy 

men  of  superior  energy  generally  acquire  a  fortune,  and 

sometimes  of  great  magnitude,  which  enable  them  to  live 

in  much  splendour.     Most  of  the  towns  of  any  considenk; 

tion  in  Britain,   have  instances  of  persons  accumulating 

much  wealth  by  manufiadhire,  by  merchandi2^,  and  by  thc^ 

]lw.  The  fortune  being  acquired,  mostly  leads  to  honouTf 

xid  sometimes  to  titles.  In  agriculture,  these  thii?g&  xicvev 

happen,  consequently,  persons  of  ambitious- minds. leaye 

Ae  plough  to  the  pursuit  of  men  of  a  more  htmbie  dispo- 

sttion.    Other  professions  hold  out  many  great  prizes  in 

the  lottery  of  hfe  ;  whereas  agriculture,  till  within  these 

few  years,  was  so  much  negle^ed  and  dcspibcd«  though 

nost  unjustly,  that  she  could  only  o^^er  to  her  votaries 

those  things  which  sour  the  temper^  oppress  thcmindj  and 

il^eip  its  professors  poor* 
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'  Ch^raSer  of  the  Farmtrs. — ^Thc  farxnerSy  or  cultivators, 
of  the  soil  of  this  county,  may  be  divided  ioto  various  ^ 
tiamcij  or  deKriptions  (^persons. 

-  In  the  vicinity  of  London,  the  ground  is  mostly  rented 
by  cow-keepersj  gardeners,  and  nurserymen.    The   land  , 
Ijting  immediately  beyond  the  last,  is  occupied  by  the  villas 
of  wealthy  citizens  and  others ;  and  at  a  still  farther  dis* 
tance,  by  farmers,  who  are  again  divided,  first,  into  per-  . 
sons  with  whom  firming  is  but  a  secondary  objc^  (their 
fdrimary  occupation  being  generally  in  London)^  gud  who. 
do  not  pay  to  it  that  attention,  which  is  necessary  to  make 
it  profitable. 

'  Secondly,  into  persons  who,  having  acquired  an  easf 
ftmme  in  other  pursuits,  retire  to  farming,  with  the  idea , 
of  oniting    profit  and  amusement .  in  their  agricultural 
Hbonrs.  There  are  many  of  this  class,  who  know  nothing- 
cither  of  the  theory  or  praAice  of  agriculture ;  but  having 
liastily  imbibed  »  notion  that  it  is  a  very  pleasant  pprsuit^. 
tater  into- it'  with  great  precipitancy,  and  generally  quit  it 
again  in  two  or  three  years,  after  having  suffered  cpnsid&- 
taU^  loss,  from  having  laid  out  large  sums  of  money»t 
liome  of  it  in  usefol  improvements,  without  waiting  to 
receive  a  return  for  their  labour  and  expense.    They. 
Aeit^qiBt  their  (arms  in  disgust,  and  leave  them  for  others. 
toreaptlie  (iruits  of  their  industry. 
'   The  third  is  a  less  numerous  class,  and  consists  likewise^ 
hf  persons  'who have  been  ina different line.of  business^ 
yet  have  had  such  a  strong  inclination  for  rural  occupa^ 
tions)  that  they  abandon  their  former  employments  alto- 
gether, and  betake  themselves  wholly,  and  without  reserve, 
to  farmingof  land^  ,as  a  profession.    This  class  forms  tho 
most  intelligent  and  most  accurate  jof  husbandmen.    I^Q 
converts  in  religioui  they  have  more  zeal,   give  more 
.'  \  applica* 
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afplIcatioTi)  in  short,  have  fewer  prejudices  to  surmonnt^  i 
and  more  enthusiasin  for  their  new  profession,  than  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  it  from  their  infancy.  They 
are,  however,  at  the  first  outset,  more  liable  to  error  or 
mistake,  from  the  want  of  praAice ;  but  their  indefati* 
gable  attention  makes  more  than  amends  for  their  igno^ 
nmce  of  the  minutia  of  the  art ;  and  as  they  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  acquire  a  knowledge  in  the  theory  of  agri« 
culture,  and  hence  established  their  ideas  on  rational  prin- 
oiples,  they  mo9t  commonly  in  the  end  make  a  distin- 
gvished  appearance,  as,  their  labours,  if  judiciously  per* 
ibrmed,  though  often  in  a  new  and  experimental  channel, 
seldom  fail  of  being  crowned  with  success.  The  number 
^cultivators  of  this  description,  is,  however,  very  limited*** 
Ofthis  class  was  one  of  thebest  farmers  in  the  county, 
lately  deceased,  who  had  been  a  tailor. 

The  fourth  and  last  class  is  about  equal  in  number  to  ali- 
the  rest,  and  is  composed  of  persons  who  are  fanners  bjf* 
{irofessioil,  and  who  have  at  no  time  been  engaged  in  any^ 
ether  line  of  business  :  these,  as  a  body  of  men,  maybe 
liid  to  be  industrious  and  respecflable,  and  much  more: 
flitdltgent  than  the  generality  of  farmers  in  places  more 
distant  from  the  metropolis.  But  there  are  some  excep- 
tions to  this  general  respeAability,  as  may  be  seen  in  tho 
folldwing  case.  After  the  quitting  of  a  yearly  tenant. who 
Iiasgreatly  wasted  the  land  he  occupied,  if  the  landlord 
Aonid  commence-  an  aAion  against  liim  for  such  misconM 
ibj^  it  is  usually  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a  barrister 
il  law,  who>  having  no  skill  in  rural  concerns,  so  as  to 
fcrm  ain  opinion  of  his  ovm  on  a  view  of  the  farm,  he  pro* 
I0c6ds  striAly  according  to  the  evidence  produced  by  the 
contending  parties.  The  landlord,  therefore,  cannot 
itcover,  by  means  of  this  arbitrator,  any  thing  from  tho 
mnUe dcte^oiratien  and  exhaosted.stnte  of  th^land ;  but, 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  is  put  into  the  idifficuk  situation  of  being 
obliged  to  prove,  by  adhial  witnesses  to  the  transa£lioDy 
thatlhe  tenant  carrried  off  the  dung,  the  crops,  the  tim- 
ber, -&c. ;  also  where  the  hedges  have  been  destroyed,  he 
must  prove  that  there  were. hedges  during  the  time  of  this 
tenant  ;  and  vo  on..  Tliis  faian  may  certainly  have  carried 
away  manv  loads  of  each,  or  all,  of  these  articles,  but  as  the 
witnesses  can  only  swear  to  one  or  two  of  them,  the  value 
of  the  one  or  two  will  be  ail  he  can  recover.  In  the  first 
lAstanoe,  perhaps,  one  half  of  the  articles  will  be  lost^ 
from  the  attorney's  not  having  mentioned  them  in  his 
declaration,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  remainder,  owing  to 
tlie  witnesses  not  being  present  at  the  time  the  depreda- 
tiont'  were  committed.  As  to  the  other  tenth  part,  the 
tpiwxt  meets  his  landlord  on  the  merits  of  the  question^ 
and  can  and  will,  in  all  such  cases,  bring  forward  a  set  of 
l3W  farmers,  who  are  obliquely  interested  in  the  decision 
of  the  cause,  to  swear  that  they  have  done  the  like,  and 
their  landlords  did  not  bring  the  matter  before  a  court. 
Tbis  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  arbitrator  to  determine^ 
tim  it  IS  the  custom  of  the  place  so  to  do,  and  award  in 
£iitmr  of  the  tenant.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  landlord  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  prove  a  trifling  article  of  waste> 
tbc  value  of  which  will  be  awarded  to  him,  and  each  party 
br  ordered  to  pay  his  own  costs.  This  is .  not  an  imagi* 
nary  case,  but  one  that  a&ually  occurred  about  twenty 
miles  from  London,  in  the  year  1796  ;  and  although  the 
landlord  had,  in  the  opinion  of  two  or  three  persons  q£ 
competent  judgment,  been  plundered  to  the  amount  of 
300/.  or  upwards,  and  notwithstanding  both  himself  and 
his  son  were  attomies,  yet  ie  recewed  only  5L  and  bad  to 
pay  b:j  oivn  costs^  which^  as  between  attaraey  and  clUfrt^ 
nvatld  amount  io  lOQL 

.    I  suppose  there  is  not  a  landed  estate^  of  $my  consiij^ 

rablc 
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rablc  extent,  in  Great  Britain,  but  what  is  occasionaUy 
depredated  and  despoiled  in  the  manner  here  stated,  which 
can  only  be  attributed  to  defefts  in  the  law,  the  want  of 
c6Fcdlive  leases,  timely  renewals,  and  a  more  strid  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  proprietors. 

The  landlords  have  a  very  difficult  part  to  perform,  ia 
order  to  proteA  their  estates  against  deterioration*     A 
tenant  for  a  year  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  much  waste 
with  impunity ;  a  tenant  by  lease  for  years,  or  for  life,  can 
avail  himself  of  the  negligence  of  his  landlord,  his  stew- 
ard, or  of  defedts  in  his  lease ;  and  if  by  a  miracle,  one  of 
these  is  vigilant,  and  the  other  well  drawn,  he  then  will 
have  the  weight  of  the  courts  of  justice  to  hold  the  lessor 
to  the  perfcMrnianco  of  his  covenants  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  them ;  and  on  the  contrary,  to  explain  away,  undOy 
and  render  useless,  every  covenant  that  requires  any  thing 
to  be  done,  more  than  paying  the  rent,  by  the  lessee. 
I  lament  extremely  when  I  ^ear,  as  I  sometimes  do  .on 
trials  of  ejectment  for  gross  breaches  of  covenant, .  the 
Judge  ruling,  that  (notwithstanding  the  parties  have  ^  so 
contrafled,  and  the  waste  has  bee.i  fully  proved)  forfei- 
tures are  odious  in  the  law,  and  then,  by  unreasonably 
blaming  the  landlord  for  bringing  the  aiftion,  induce  the  jury 
to  find  for  the  tenant  *,  when,  in  common  sense  and  common 
honesty,  the  landlord  who  seeks  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
cpntraft,    is   adting  meritoriously,    and  the  tenant  who 
Volimtarily  breaks  a  covenant,  which  he  knows  he  has 
bound  himself  to  perform,  is  a  bad  man,  and  on  him,  not 
only  the  odium  ought  to  be  fixed,  but  all  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  his  having  afted  so  perversely. 

In  Older  to  make  good  farmers,  the  roads  shoul^.  be 
kept  m  repair  to  their  very  doors ;  canals  should  be  near ; 
well-drawn  contnufts  or  leases  should  be  general,  and  lite- 
nlly  enforced;  many  oppressive  things  should  be  removed ; 

find 
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MUkl  there  should  be  a  certain,  good,  and  readf^noney 
.-  market^  within  a  reasonable  difftancCf  tor  the  produce  ^ 
'^thcir '£urm8  *• 

.  CbaraBer  of  the  Rural  Artificers. — Manufiiftories  appear 
Co  be  the  parents  of  ingenuity  and  excellence  in  mechanism; 

•  and  wherever  they  abotmd^  it  is  observable,  that  a  portion 
.of  that  spirit  infuses  itself  into  the  rural  artificers  of  that 

distrift.  The  ordinary  wheelwrights  and  souths  of 
-Middlesex  have  no  ideas  of  machinery,  nor  have  they  a 
capacity  for  executing  any  thing  from  drawings  or  sped- 
•'fications.  The  generality  of  the  farmers'  labourers  are 
equally  stupid,  and  unwilling  to  execute  their  work  in  any 
way  to  .which  they  are  not  accustomed.    Hence,  the  diffi- 

•  •^nlty  of  introducing  any  thing  new  in  the  implements  or 
>yn£tice  of  husbandry,  is  almost  insurmountable.  Even  the 

•asost  trifling  alteration,  or  deviation  from  the  old  system, 
is  resisted,  both  by  the  artificers  and  labourers  ^  and  evory 

•poirible  obstrudtion  thrown  in  the  way  of  tlie  farmer,  to 
|Nrevent  what  they  deem  an  innovation  on  the  established 

"customs  of  the  place.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a 
plough,  a  thrashing-mill,  a  winnowing-machine,  or 
indeed  any  uher  implement  of  husbandry,  made  on  a 
good  principle  by  the  country  artificers  of  Middlesex^  and 


*  In  the  year  1778,  the  inhabitants  of  South  Mims  used  to  askembleiD 
vettry  to  the  number  of  twcnty-five;  only- two  of  the  number  could 
tirrite  their  names.    At  this  time  (1799),  they  generally  can  write  and 
'   keep  account*. 

'  la  the  same  pariili  there  lived  a  farmer,  in  the  year  1 796^1.  when  wheat 
•9r^%  \6i.  a  bushel,  who  bud  50  bushels  in  ten  sacks.  The  apprehenaion  of 
a  famine  a^cd  so  powerfully  on  his  mind,  that  he  placed  his  sacks  of 
wheat  in  his  parlour,  .i!id  locked  the  door,  as  a  reeerve  for  the  um  of  his 
-  Own  family,  sayings,  **  this  is  the  first  time  of  my  pariour  being  so  trelf 
•  fkirnished.'*  He  kept  it  there  till  the  price  fell  to,  10^  and  then  vid  it  at 
a  loss  01  15  i—C./y. 


li£N^. 
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It  IS  not  much  less  diiEcult  to  induce  the  labourers  to  U(e 

them  when  they  arc  brought  from  any  other  place.    Thus 

the  farmer  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  treading  in  tke 

steps  of  bis  grandfather^  though  the  practice  may  be  at 

urarvith  his  own  judgment  and  inclination. 

It  is  true,  we  have  a  Br  am  ah,  a  Cook,  a  Ma^dougac., 
and  some  other  ingenious  and  sensible  mechanics,  residing 
in  this  very  county,  and  who  are  fully  competent  to  caee- 
cute  any  order  for  every  kind  of  instrument  that  <^ii  be 
useful  or  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  agriculti^re.  ¥et 
their  labours  are  less  valuable  than  might  be  supposcd,'>by 
reason  of  the  unavoidable  wear  and  tear  that  every  imple-* 
ment  used  in  the  business  of  farming  must  undergo,  the 
impossibility  of  getting  them  skilfully  repaired  by  4he 
country  workmen,  and  the  great  expenseand  loss  of'-'dtic 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  sending  them  for  that  fMEr« 
pose  to  the  original  maker. 

Specious  writers  on  agriculture,  who  have  iiot- thiin* 
selves  experienced  these  difficulties,  are  too  ready  to  con- 
demn the  whole  body  of  husbandmen,  as  obstiiiattly^ 
resisting  every  improvement,  when  at  the  same  time  they 
arc  not  aware  how  much  they  subjeft  themsehet  toche^ 
retort  of  being  deemed  superjficial  observers  of  the  silb- 
jeft,  in  thus  frequently  bestowing  censure  on  the  farmer| 
instead  of  applying  it  to  his  labourers  and  artificers. 


SECT.    II. — TIENT. 

The  rents  are,  without  exception,  all  paid  in  irioney» 
>ith  the  addition  of  some  few  instances  of  supplying  the 
landlord's  family,  in  town,  with  fresh  butter  at  Hd.  or  9d. 
per  pound^  of  sixteen  ounces  \  and  with  crtaih  at  Qd.  per 

pint. 
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pint.  They  are  made  payable  quarterly,  but  arp  mostly 
received  half  yearly,  and  the  payment  is  a<Stually  made 
about  tliree  or  four  weeks  after  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas 
in  every  year.  This  might  be  rendered  more  convenient 
to  the  poorer  tenants,  by  delaying  the  receipt  ©f  the 
Michaelmas  rent  till  the  latter  end  of  December. 

The  rent  of  land  in  this  county,  varies  from  10/.  la 
upwards  of  10/.  per  acre ;  which  ^reat  disproportion  is 
here,  as  every  where  else,  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances :  such  as  the  natural  quality  and  aspe<St  of  the 

.  .soil ;  the  distance  from  London  and  other  markets  ;  the 
goodness,  situation,   and  convenience  of  the  buildings ; 

•  the  state  of  the  walls,  hedges,  and  ditches ;  the.  expense 

.  of  conveying  the  produce  to  market,  and  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  manure  in  return  ;  and  also,  whether  it  is  by 
.land  or  water  the  produ<Ei:s  are  to  be  carried  :  the  state  .of 
the  roads ;  the  expense   of  toll-gates,  weighing-engines, 

.  and  markets. 

There  are  likewise  many  other  matters,  which  repress  and 
keep  down  the  rent  of  land,  particularly  tithes,  taxes,  assess- 
ments, and  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  theft;  nor  does  the 
damage  done  by  hunters,  shooters,  and  others,  who  tres- 
pass on  the  farmer's  ground,  and  damage  his  cit>ps  and 
live  stock,  pass  without  lowering  the  landlord's  rent.  The 
number  of  poblic-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
farm,  and  between  it  and  market,  is  also  a  tax  on  the 
landlord ;  and  so  is  the  general  depravity  of  morals,  and 
the  want  of  docility  in  the  labourers,  and  skill  in  the 
artificers,  and  a  thousand  •  otfer  tilings,  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  have  not  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  their 
interest,  arc  so  many  drains  which  reduce  the  rent  of 
land  to  a  moiety  of  what  it  would  be,  if  such  ingenious- 
devices  were  not  contrived,  to  cn^iblc  others  to  share  the 
produce  of  the  soil  with  the  farmer  and  his  landlord. 

Besides 
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Bciides  the  dircft  payments,  in  the  way  of  tithes^ 
tlxes,  and  assessments,  which  vary  even  more  than  rent^ 
tt&dthe  other  burthens  hereinbefore  enumerated  to  be 
lustained  by  the  farmer,  he  has  to  bear  the  very  great 
apease  of  manure,  together  with  the  high  price  and 
astonishing  quantity  of  labour;  therefore  it  is  dbvibus^' 
that  it  must  demand  some  skill,  a  great  deal  of  attcn<> 
tioQ|  and  industry,  to  derive  a  living  profit  by  the  cultiva^ : 
don  of  land  so  circumstanced. 

My  opinion  accords  with  the  sentimebts  of  the  fdsped^ 
taUc  Author  of  the  View  of  Argylc,  that  *  The  occupiers 
ofhnd,  whether  in  pasturage  or  tillage  ought  certainly  i 
to  be  able,  like  labourers  Or  tradesmen,  to  lite  by  their 
occnpationy  and  to  support  their  families  by  their  daily  * 
tut  and  labour.    The  interest  of  the  money  invested  in 
tbeir  stock,  with  the   proper  allowance  for  tear,  wear^ 
and  rbk,  they  should  be  able  to  save,  as  a  provision  for 
their  families,  and  for  old  age ;  as  the  money  so  invested. 
Would  give  this  return,  if  laid  out  on  interest,  without 
anjT  trouble  whatever.     It  certainly  is  not  any  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  ground,  and  therefore  no  part  of  it  ought^ 
inequity,  to  enter  into  the  payment  of  the  rent ;  and  yet 
not  one  in  ten,  perhaps,  is  able  to  save  it ;  nor  do  they 
'Wmmonly  advert,  that  so  much  ought  to  be  saved.' 

Themethod  praAised  by  some  gentlemen,  of  estimating 
the  produce  of  land  by  trebling  the  rent,  is  very  falla-* 
cioQs :  three  times  the  rent  is  not  by  any  means  equal  to  • 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  land  under  any  system  of 'hus« 
baodry  now  in  use ;  though  under  the  old  exploded  course 
of  Edlow,  wheat,  oats  in  the  scanty  produce  of  comtnoil 
fidds,  9nd  when  taxes,  and  other  expetise^,  were  lesi' 
than  half  their  present  amount,  it  was  not  vet*y  dittaiit 
fomi  the  truths  The  real  proportion  which  the  rent  of 
land  bears  to  its  produce,  is  becoming  succeAvely  less  i 
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ff^rmerly  it  was  one  half,   then  one-third,   lately  one- 
ftpurth,  now  less  than  one-fifthj  and  every  increase  of* 
tises  will  reduce  it  still  lower  in  the  scale  $  in  short,  it  i$  • 
now  threatened  with  being  reduced  to  a  serenthf   an 
eighth,  a  ninth,  or  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of 
tbeland. 

-  Every  improvement  in  both  agriculture  and  noixmhc* 
lures,  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  rent  of  land.    Pra£lical ' 
agriculture  is  now  approaching  a  pitch  of  excellence ;  if' 
that  should  be  aided  by  improvements  in  manufaAuresj 
and  happily  by  the  extension  of  commerce,  rents  may  be- 
cxpeAed  to  rise  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.    The 
reverse  of  these  things  is  calculated  to  reduce  the  quan-r 
tity  of  wealth,  and  lower  the  rent  of  land ;  therefore 
rent  rises  and  falls  with  the  prosperity  or  declining  state ' 
of  the  agriculture,  the  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  tho 
ration  $  and,  as  such  prosperity  can  only  be  expedited  in 
times  of  peace,  consider,  O  ye  landlords!  how  much  yoB 
hive  sacrificed  by  the  loss  of  such  a  blessing. 
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Iljr  many  parishes  within  this  county,  the  tithes  are 
taken  in  kind,  and  which  is  nearly  the  same,  in  others 
they  are  annually  valued  >  and  compounded  for.  In  seve^ 
ral  parishes,  a  reasonable  composition  is  taken ;  in  some 
it .  has  been  very  little  advanced  during  the  last  twenty 
years ;  happily  there  are  farms  which  pay  a  modus,  and 
others  that  are  entirely  tithe-free. 

Within  the  narrow  limits  of  my  own  knowledge,  seve- 
ral premeditated  bills  of  enclosure  have  been  given  up, 
mhcr  than  the  land  should  be  subjeAed  to  yieU  tithes 

in 
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in  kindi  on  being  enclosed  from  a  common^  after  the 
{feat  expense  of  the  aA,  the  commission,  the  survey^  the 
ohidng  of  new  roads,  the  building  of  bridges,  the  fencing, 
ind  ere£Kng  new  buildings,  and  cultivating  the  land,  has 
been  incurred.  In  all  such  cases,  the  tithe  laws  have 
prevented  the  extension  of  cultivation. 

The  operation  of  tithes  is  well  known  to  keep  down,  or 
reduce  the  produce  of  the  earth,  to  much  less  in  quantity 
than  it  would  otherwise  be>  and  of  course  to  increase  the 
pnce  of  bread,  and  promote  our  dependence  for  it  on  the 
importation  of  corn  from  foreign  countries,  which  could 
with  ease  be  raised  at  home. 

Dr  Anderson  says  truly,  that  ^agricultiu-al  improve- 
ments are  efieAed  by  the  expenditure  of  money  in  labour 
and  manure*  Every  person  applying  his  money  for  these 
purposes,  does  it  with  a  view  of  being  repaid  the  interest 
of  his  money  with  profit.  The  profits  depend  entirely  on 
increasing  the  produce  of  the  soil:  no  increase,  no  profit. 
Great  produce  alone  can  create  great  profit ;  of  course,  the 
exertbns  of  the  husbandman  will  be  stimulated  by  every 
circumstance  that  has  a  tendency  to  ^dd  to  the  amount  of 
that  produce,  as  they  will  be  slackened  by  every  circum-  ; 
stance  that  tends  to  diminish  its  amount ;  consequently^  . 
the  tithe  which  takes  from  this  undertaker  one-tenth  part 
of  such  produce,  must  greatly  reduce  his  profits,  discou- 
rage his  exertion,  and  be  a  great  obstacle  to  agriculture.' 

The  advocates  for  the  cause  of  tithes  calumniate  the  . 
people  of  England,  by  saying  their  national  clergy  would 
not  be  well  supported  by  any  other  means.    It  is  more  ^. 
truly  said  by  an  eloquent  author,  '  I  am  much  gratified  ^ 
to  see,  that  all  the  disputants  in  favour  of  the  abrogatioa. 
of  tithes  uniformly  agree,  that  an  order  of  men  who^a^e 
separated  from  the  worlds  anf  ctdodcd  firom  oA€r;lwcci»' .. 

•  *     *  J     ^  ^       •         mm  ^ 

tive  profeMions,  for  theisakeof  therestof  inaxi]0iid».hkv« 

»a  aright 
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a  right  tp  be  furnished  with  the  necessaries,  convenienceSf 
and  moderate  enjoyments  of  life,  at  the  expense  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  they  forego  the  usual  means  of  providio|^ 
them :  what  is  proposed,  therefore,  is  the  commutation 
of  tithes,  not  that  the  National  Clergy  should  have  their 
emoluments  diminished,  but  that  the  decetk  and  liberal 
maintenance  assigned  them,  should  be  accommodated  to 
the  new  circumstances  in  this  country  which  the  spirit  o£ 
improvement  has  occasioned.' 

Another  well-informed  writer  says,  *  Tithes  unques* 
tionably  operate  as  a  bar  to  improvemetU ;  for  which 
reason,  and  also  with  a  view  of  terminating  all  such  dis- 
putes and  ill  will  as  they  are  the  cause  of,  between  pa- 
rishioners and  their  pastors,  the  efic^  of  which  are  Kighly 
injurious  to  society,  I  would  warmly  recommend  a  com- 
mutation. I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  our  clergy  and 
religion  might  be  better  supported  without  the  power  to 
take  tithes  in  kind,  than  they  are  at  present }  or  under  a 
proper  commutation,  they  would  both  stand  on  a  more 
respeftable,  opulent,  agreeable,  and  secure  basis.  The 
following  plan  of  commutation  would  secure  to  tithe- 
holders  the  full  valut  of  their  property:  namely,  the 
Legislature  might  enafl,  that  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  proportion  which  the  tithes  for 
many  years  past  have  borne  to  the  rent  of  land,  and  that 
the  same  proportion  of  all  present  and  future  rent  should 
be  paid  in  lieu  of  tithes.  Thus  would  the  payments  of 
the  farmers  be  fixed  for  the  term  of  their  leases,  which 
would  secure  to  them  the  advantages  of  their  improve* 
ii>jnts.'  This  plan  seems  simple,  easy  of  execution,  sus- 
ceptible of  such  regulations  as  would  prevent  fraud,  and 
it  would  increase  with  the  rents  of  the  country. 

•The  Vicaragos  in  particular  would  be  improved  by  any 
lyitem  #f  commuting  tithes  \  and  the  holders  of  all  other 
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small  livings  are  now  so  much  distressed  by  tlieir  incomes 
bdng  inadequate  to  their  support,  that  they  cannot  too 
Kxm  supplicate  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  them  a  more 
suitable  provision.     For  these  and  other  reasons,  which  I 
farbear  to  name,  it  appears  very  clearly  to  be  highly  the 
interest  of  the  Clergy  in  general,  to  contribute  by  every 
justifiable  means  towards  obtaining  a  general  commutation 
cf  tithes;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the  price  of  the  public 
fimds,  and  consequently  the  sinews  of  a  strong  govertunent, 
would  be  best  supported  by  selling  the  tithes  for  stock,  as 
hath  lately  been  done  by  the  land-tax  :  and  the  Legisla- 
ture having  thus  taken  that  part  of  the  provision  for  the 
Church  under  its  protection,  for  ever  makes  itself  answer* 
•Ue  for  its  adequacy* 

I  was  prepared  to  say  a  great  deal  more  on  this  head, 
nd  to  show  beyond  the  power  of  argument  to  controvert, 
diat  tithes  taken  in  kind,  operate  against  the  improve- 
Bcnt  of  agriculture,  and  consequently  agaijtist  the  insti- 
tution and  labours  of  the  Board,  as  well  as  powerfully  re« 
press  and  keep  down  both  the  prosperity  and  population 
of  the  British  Nation  -,  and  are  the  worst  provision  both 
h  respeft  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  public ;  but  as  this 
National  Institution  refrains  from  observing  on  several 
things  which  oppress  husbandry,  and  also  does  not  feel 
belf  at  liberty  to  point  out  some  great  impediments  which 
ire  in  the  way  of  improvement,  my  sentiments  on  the 
subjeft  of  tithes,  and  some  other  matters,  are  constrained 
fium  appearing  otherwise  than  in  a  mutilated  state. 
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$BCT.   IV.  — POOR,    AND    THE    RATES   FOR    THEIR 

RBLIEE. 


The  .rates  are  from  6^.  to  7/.  j  perhaps  Si.  6d.  would 
mverage  the  county. 

The  following  is  an  abstraA  from  the  overseers*  returns 
to  parliament,  for  this  county ;  extracted  from  a  printed 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commo^^is,  dated 
JSd  May,  1787. 

MONET  RAISED  BT  ASSESSMENTS. 

£•       /.  d. 

For  the  year  1783, 207,953  16  5 

For  the  year  1784,   .• ^..^ 211,819  ^9  8 

For  the  year  1785,    .. 212,964  14  11 

Medium  of  those  three  years,  •••.....•.••••••  210,901     9  4 

• 

EXPENSES  NOT  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  POOR. 

Medium  of  money  applied  for  county^ 

purposes,  including  vagrants,  militia, 

constables'  expenses,  prosecutions  of  f     8>746  18    S 

felons,  county  bridges,  gaols,  houses 

'  of  correction,  &c.  ••.^...•••.•.•m.... ...^ 

Medium    of    expenses    for    repairing^ 

churches,  roads,clocks,stocks,  pounds, 

salaries  to  ministers,  parish-clerks,  sex- 
tons, watchmen,  &c.  ••..••.m..«.«.m..m..m«* 
Medium  of  net  money  annually  paid  for 

the  poor,  •••...•^ m..^..^..., 

Net  expenses  for  the  poor  in  1 776,  taken 

from  the  returns  then  made  to  parlia-  [  174^253     I     3 


6,639     0     I 


?  195,526  II     2 
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IIEADS   OF   PARTICULAR   EXPEtVSES. 

Medium  expenses  of  overseers,  in  jour- 
neys, and  attendances  on  magistrates,  ^      1,436  15    € 

Medium  expenses  of  entertainipents  at 

meetings  relative  to  the  poor,  •••-••••••. 

Medium  expenses  of  law  business,  orders,  '\ 

aaoiinations,  and  other  proceedings  >     6A29    7    ^7 

relative  to  the  poor,  •.•.•.•^••.•••— •— .m.  J 
Medium  of  money  expended  in  setting  *> 

the  poor  to  work,  ••••.••—•—.—.• «•  j 


1,695    6    ^ 


1,380     7    S 


It  is  only  the  blind,  the  extreme  old,  the  very  young 
chiUren,  and  idiots,  which  become  chargeable  in  a  parish 
purely  agricultural. 

A  labourer  in  agriculture  is  more  likely  to  support  his 
family  without  assistance  from  the  parish,  at  twelve  shil* 
Jings  a  week,  than  a  journeyman  in  any  large  manufaAory^ 
though  his  earnings  should  be  a  guinea,  or  a  guinea  and 
ao  half*. 

Crowded  work -houses  are  the  sinks  of  vice }  for  in  them 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  healthy,  and  those  afflicted 
vith  loathsome  diseases,  the  necessitous  and  the  abandon* 
cd,  are  all  mixed  in  one  house,  or  perhaps  in  one  roora« 
Here  the  young,  the  unfortunate,  and  persons  of  weak 
yet  honest  minds,   repqitedly  have  their  cars  assailed 


*  In  the  parish  of  Merton,  in  iH^iicb  is  my  cot) ntry  residence,  we  have 
levfral  hrge  manufa^fVones  of  c&Ucoes,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequeoce^ 
aanv  patt^o-drawers,  SiC.  whose  earnmgs  are  from  one  gfuioea  to  one 
puoea  and  a  half  per  week ;  but  these  never  pny  the  poor-rates :  the 
ka  of  their  families  becoming  charorable  to  the  parish,  prevails  over 
ihe  vntry  lo  mtirh,  as  always  to  prevent  persons  of  that  description  from 
\mi  required  tc  pzy  i— JT.  ^f.  " 

F  4^  With 
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With  infamous  oaths^  and  descriptions  of  every  species  of 
vice,  deception,  and  theft.  The  scene  is  in  the  highest 
degree  horrid,  and  infinitely  surpasses  any  powers  of  de» 
6cription. 

The  idea  of  supporting  a  large  family  at  a  less  expense 
per  head  than  a  small  one,  has  led  us  into  sad  extremes. 
The  supporters  of  such  a  system,  negleAed  to  estimate 
the  effect  of  that  general  contamination  of  morals,  which 
always  takes  place  in  situations  crowded  with  paupers  of 
every  description  ;  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  prevent- 
ing frauds>  and  of  efFcfling  the  most  prudent  managcmentf 
in  large  work-houses,  or  houses  of  industry^  suchy  in 
short,  as  in  the  end  to  have  the  efFeft  of  more  than 
doubling  the  expense ;  and  which  is  calculated  to  be  per-» 
petually  increasing,  in  something  like  the  proportion  of 
compound  interest. 

The  difference  in  favour  of  small,  or  thinly,  inhabited 
parishes,  when  put  in  comparison  with  such  as  are  large 
and  populous,  as  to  the  expense  and  orderly  behavioqr  ^ 
their  poor,  is  astonishingly  great.  Hence  the  latter  should 
divide  and  subdivide  their  poor,  in  order  to  put  them  on 
the  advantageous  terms  of  the  £ormer. 

AU  the  really  necessitous,  and  who  only  want  a  pait 
of  their  support,  should  be  assisted  in  their  own  housesi 
where  five  shillings  will  frequently  go  as  far  as  twenty 
would  do  in  the  workrhouse.  .   1 

The  Rev,  John  Howlett,  speaking  oi  the  means  ute4 
for  lowering  the  poor-rates  in  his  parish  of  DunmoW| 
attributes  it  to  two  causes :  firsts  .a  determination  in  the 
parish  officers  to  spare  their  money  to  the  utmost ;  and» 
secondly,  by  admitting  as  few  as  possible  into  the  work- 
house, where,  experience  had  taught  them,  that  thp  msun- 
tenance  of  the  poor  is  much  more  expensive  tb^n  out  of 
it*    The  consequence  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  rates.    ' 

For 
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For  distressed  objcfts,  who  of  necessity  must  have  the 
whole  of  their  support  from  the  parish,  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  nt^nber  of  small  cottages  built,  in  lieu  of  a 
work-house,  not  all  close  togsther,  but  perhaps  in  pairs, 
or  at  least  so  much  a-part,  as  to  admit  of  each  cottage 
having  a  piece  of  ground,  for  the  produftion  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  &c.  If  widely  dispersed  over  several  parts  of  the 
same  parish,  so  much  the  better ;  they  should  be  made 
to  hold  two  persons,  and  one  or  two  children,  or  in  lieu 
<)f  the  children,  one  or  two  of  those  paupers  who  should 
be  found  the  most  infirm.  They  should  be  obliged  to 
assist  each  other,  and  to  do  something  towards  their  own 
«u[^)ort.  Alms-houses  are  a  case  in  point,  where  poor 
persons  live,  on  an  average,  for  half  the  expense  that 
supports  others  in  a  work-house,  which  incontrovertibly 
shows  the  more  cheap  and  superior  comforts  which  cot- 
tages afford  over  work-houses,  and  likewise  the  wisdom  of 
€«ftmg  them  in  lieu  of  work-houses,  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor*. 

Thev  who  are  able  to  work,  but  who  are  idle  and  in- 
corrigible,  should  be  let  out  to  persons  who  are  in  the 
habits  of  employing  and  supporting  such  charafters :  there 
'arc  several  such  in  and  near  London ;  or  they  might  be 
wmmitted  to  the  house  of  corrertion. 

There  arc  paupers  in  every  parish  within  this  county, 
who  might  be  employed  in  rolling  and  scraping  the  timi- 
pikc  roads  and  highways  generally,  and  in  sweeping  the 
crossings  over  such  ways,  for  foot-passengers.    The  over- 


*  la  the  year  1783,  some  alms-houset  were  built  on  the  Uxbridge  road, 
'vtbe  residence  of  poor  families,  with  a  sum  uf  money  given  to  the  pa- 
'bH,  u  a  compensation  for  the  enclosure  of  a  piece  of  waste.  This  seems 
tfi  be  a  proper  application  of  the  money,  and  deserving  of  imitation. 

sccrs 
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seen  might  cither  undertake  the  work  by  contraft^  or  let 
the  poor  for  that  purpose  by  the  day ;  which  would  be  a- 
benefit  to  the  parishi  and  a  convenience  to  the  public* 

Institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  this  county,  arc 
proportionate  to  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.     Work- 
houses, alms-houses,  and  weekly  donations  in  bread,  ar^ 
provided  in  almost  every  parish,  for  the  constant  support 
of  the  indigent :  and  the  money  raised  by  voluntary  con^ 
tributions^  for  particularly  unprovided  cases  of  distress, 
amounts,  one  year  with  another,  to  a  very  large  sum, 
probably  in  this  instance,  to  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
Britain. 

The  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
the  Philanthropic  Society,  the  Asylum  for  providing  for 
Female  Orphans,  a  Society  for  supporting  and  teaching  the 
Indigent  Blind,  another  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and 
many  other  institutions,  have  been  established,  and  are 
now  supported,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  more 
humane  and  benevolent  inhabitants  of  London  j  with  the 
god-like  intention  of  rooting  out  vice,  and  preventing,  or 
alleviating  distress.  The  supporters  of  these  institutions 
show  an  ardent  desire  to  remove  poverty,  or  at  least  to 
make  the  hardships  of  it  very  lightly  felt.  The  benefits 
which  society  might  be  expelled  to  derive  from  the  exer- 
cise of  these  virtues,  are  rendered  nearly  abortive  by  ano« 
ther  description  of  men,  who,  from  motives  of  interest, 
arc  equally  intent  on  increasing  the  number  of  public- 
houses.  By  way  of  elucidation,  permit  me  to  suppose  the 
whole  population  of  a  town  to  consist  of  virtuous  inhabi- 
tants :  if,  in  an  evil  hour,  only  one  of  our  ordinary  public- 
houses,  a  pawnbro)cer's  shop,  and  a  dealer  in  old  iron 
and  other  second-hand  things,  should  obtain  an  establish* 
mcnt  there ;  from  that  time,  fcirewell  much  of  the  happi- 
ness of  such  a  people :  this  trio  would  introduce  more  vice 

an4 
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tis^d  misery  Into  such  a  place,  than  could  be  eSeftuallf 
counterafted  by  the  most  unbounded  benevolence  and 
ckiaritable  contributions  of  all  the  good  persons  in  that 
to^n.    It  IS  therefore  clear,  tliat  the  suppression  of  •  i\esc 
lionses  would  work  a  greater  reform  among  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  London,  than  was  ever  experienced  on  this  side 
thina.    If  this  be  too  much  to  expeft,  why  should  they 
not  l>e  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  much  of 
the  mischief  ? 

The  funds  raised  for  supporting  the  idle  poor  of  this 
county,  are  so  numerous,  efficient,  and  comfortable,  as 
to  operate  against  the  general  industry  of  the  labouring 
pooL 

Lodging  and  diet  in  the  work-houses,  in  every  instance, 
arc  superior  to  what  the  Industrious  labourer  can  provide 
ibrhis  family.  It  is  obvious  that  this  must  have  an  influ- 
ence over  their  minds,  and  become  injurious  to  the  inte- 
rests of  society.  It  holds  out  encouragement  to  prefer  the 
york-bouse  to  labour,  therefore  it  is  calculated  to  fill  it 
^ith  improper  inhabitants,  and  in  that  manner  reduce  the 
^unoant  of  inciustry. 

Mr.  Malthus  says  truly,  that  the  poor-laws  hold  out 

support  to  the  vicious  and  the  idle,  at  the  expense,  in 

part,  of  the  prudent  and  industrious.     The  inhabitants  of 

work-houses  diminish   the  quantity  of  provisions  that 

would  otherwise  fall  to  the  share  of  the  labourers ;  conse- 

^uently  they  increase  the  price  of  provisions,  and  in  that 

fnanner  they  are  a  tax  on  the  industrious  poor.    They 

likewise  tend  to  increase  population  among  the  poor,  and 

enhance  the  price  of  provisions,  and  thus  depress  the  con- 

<Iition  of  those  who  are  not  supported  by  parishes,  and 

consequently  to  create  more  poor ! 

In  those  parishes  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  an- 
pnal  expense  of  each  pauper  is  about  fifteen  guineas :  a 

stout 
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Stout  hcalthv  labourer  in  husbandry,  with  a  wife  ind  three 
children,  eari^  only  thirty,  with  which  he  is  required  to 
support  five  persons. 

The  earnings  of  the  inhabitants  of  work-houses,  on  an 
average  of  the  whole  of  this  county,  docs  not  amount  to 
eight  shillings  per  head  per  annum  ^  which,  taken  frodi 
the  former  sum,  leaves  fifteen  pounds  seven  shillings,  or 
near  six  nliillings  a  week,  as  the  expense  of  supporting 
each  pauper.  This  is  a  profuse  expenditure  of  parish 
money,  as  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  persons 
would  support  themselves  out  of  the  house,  on  being  allow* 
cd  only  two  shillings  a  week  ;  therefore  the  whole  might 
be  maintained  for  half  the  expense  incurred  under  the 
present  system.  Nor  ought  they  in  any  case  to  be  allowed 
so  much  as  one-fifth  of  the  earnings  of  a  labourer,  others- 
wise  their  situation  is  made  as  good,  or  better  than  his. 

Among  the  numerous  establishments  in  the  county, 
charity-schools  make  a  distinguished  figure.  And  I  think 
the  great  number  of  children  which  are  now -educated  by 
means  of  the  voluntary  subscriptions  and  benefaAions  of 
the  well-disposed,  shows  very  clearly,  that  a  law  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  an  annual  fund,  in  order  that  every 
child  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  would  be  well 
received,  and  cheerfully  acquiesced  ip-  The  extensive 
adoption  of  Sunday  schools,  points  out  the  sense  that 
people,  for  the  most  p^^rt,  entertain  of  the  necessity  of 
some  such  measure  as  is  here  recommended* 

As  matters  are  now  managed,  the  labourers  q(  this  nation 
have  not  suiKcient  interest  in  its  prosperity :  but  give  every 
child  an  education,  and  the  parent  would  feel,  that  the 
success  and  happiness  of  his  children  depended  on  the 
stability  of  sq  humane  and  wise  a  Government.  This 
■would  take  from  them  the  occasion  of  looking  to  every 
invader,  to  procure  for  them  some  of  those  things  which 

arc 
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»e  now  ungraciously  withheld.  ,  Ware  the  children  of 
the  poor  universally  educated,,  a  very  increased  number 
of  them  would  lead  good  moral  lives  :  this  would  procure 
bt  them  protection  and  encouragement,  which,  added  to 
industry  and  frugality  on  their  own  parts,  would  raise 
them,  though  very  slo\^ly,  yet  certainly,  in  time,  to  the 
dass  of  small  farmers,  artificers,  and  tradesmen* 

In  Scotland,  the  poor  have  enjoyed  for  many  years  the 
great  advantage  of  parochial  schools  :  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  any  sufficient  reason  can  be  given  for  withholding 
similar  benefits  from  the  children  of  the  English,  Welsh^ 
and  Irish. 

The  present  method  of  clothing,  as  well  as  educating, 
the  children  placed  in  the  charity-schools,  more  than 
doubles  the  expense  per  head,  and  therefore  restrifts  the 
benefits  of  education  to  less  than  half  the  number  that  it 
might  otherwise  be  extended  to,  x^ith  the  same  funds.  This, 
system  of  clothing  has  also  another  bad  effedl  attending  it, 
m  it  induces  a  false  dependence  in  the  parent,  and  either 
makes  him  r^lax  in  his  exertions  of  industry,  or  increases 
his  means  of  frec][uenting  the  public-houses.  Every  institu- 
tion which  tends  to  make  the  poor  depend  on  any  other 
npport  than  their  own  industry,  does  them  disservice, 
nd  is  injurious  to  socidy,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
hboor  which  annually  produces  consumable  goods,  that 
are  the  wealth  of  a  nation. 

The  number  of  the  poor  is  increased  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  them  :  namely, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  tiiousand  sharpers  and  thieves 
P>mmitting  depredations  in  and  near  London,  must  be 
nimoQs  to  many,  by  contaminating  the  minds  of  some, 
and  reducing  the  property  of  others :  the  want  of  econo- 
my among  the  poorer  clergy,  clerks  in  public  and  private 
offices,  and  others,  who,  although  their  income  depends 

*  on 
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oo  rhrr  hath  and  £icclties  jrt  xLcr  aesJy  expend  tlie 


whsitclHi  of  ooorse,  vben  flsdime:  dScy  manjof  thdr 
k-^^lin  art  rcdccsd  to  vant.  The  great  cTprmr  in  mooejr, 
acd  the  eqcaHj  ezpeonre  waste  of  tiae,  in  endearoorii^ ' 
to  obtain  Jcidce  bj  the  rcrr  excdkm  lavs  of  Ez^Iandy  b 
zl:*9  znncallT  the  ruin  of  manr  fanwRrs,  I  hare  known 
nr9  fzoiues,  consisting  together  of  thirteen  persons^ 
brought  to  the  work-housey  and  maintasnrd  br  the  parisli 
at  an  expense  of  abost  two  hundred  pocnds  a  Tear,  owing 
to  an  Insprcdent  coHsAot  of  taxes  haying  distrained  about 
twenty  shillings  on  each  fan^uj.  But  a  still  greater  ninn- 
bcr  of  poor  arbe  firom  Tarioos  classes  jost  abore  want,  who 
are  able  to  support  themselTcs  so  long  as  their  several  con- 
cerns go  on  with  success.  The  least  reverse  is  ruinous : 
a  had  debt  of  a  few  poands,  the  long  sickness  or  death  of 
the  man  or  his  wife^  and  a  t^.ousand  other  causes^  are  the 
n2:n  of-xmrnbers. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  this  unpleasant  part  of  my  task  any 
longer  than  to  observe,  that  it  would  be  surprizing  if  the 
number  and  expense  of  the  poor  did  not  increase,  while, 
under  such  disastrous  circumstances,  every  fifteenth  or 
twentieth  house  is  licensed  to  promote  idleness,  and  all 
t!tc  bad  consequences  of  drunkenness.  It  is  supposed 
thtrrc  are  fifty  thousand  women*  suflPered  to  live  in  aiid 
near  London,  by  public  prostitution;  dogs  are  licensed 
and  protected  from  the  shot  of  the  farmer's  gun,  many  of 
which  only  serve  to  hunt  the  flesh  off  the  flocks  of  sheep  | 
while  horsemen  bre^k  his  gates,  and  gallop  down  his 
growing  wheat ;  gunners  destroy  his  hedges,  and  let  the 
CAitk  go  astray,  to  the  loss  of  stock,  to  the  great  damage 
of  particular  soils  and  crops,  and  the  unnecessarily  increas- 
ing the  farmer's  labour. 


*  CoLf^vuouN'g  Police. 
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The  industry,  cafe  and  attention,  of  many  of  the  mid- 
dKag  and  lower  classes,  made  with  the  praise-worthy  mo- 
tifc  of  bettering  their  condition,  are  insufficient  to  bear 
dMoi  up  against  snch  a  combination  of  evils,  which  depress 
tliem  into  classes  much  lower  than  they  would  otherwise 
boldin  society,  and  finally,  into  poverty  and  distress. 

The  poor't-rate  of  South  Britain  in  1686  was  665,a62/, 
onehendred  years  afterwards  it  amounted  to  two  millions ; 
therefore  it  had  trebled  in  that  time ;  and  it  is  now  in« 
crasiBg  in  a  more  rapid  proportion. 


SECT.    V«-~LEASE9. 

Irisii  very  unreasonable  prejudice  which  many  pro- 
joeton  entertain  against  granting  leases  of  their  estates  ; 
far  the  withhcdding  them  operates  as  a  powerful  bar 
against  improvement,  and  is  as  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  landlord  as  to  those  of  the  tenant  and  the  commu* 

If  the  proprietors  of  landed  estates  could  be  prevailed 

m  to  grant  leases,  under  good  advice,  of  their  farms, 

thejr  would  considerably  increase  the  produce,  and  conse- 

^nenttj  the  rental,  of  Great  Britain.   Leases  are  calculate 

ed  to  rouse  the  energy  of  industrious  farmers,  by  means 

of  die  confideoie  they  feel,  that  they  shall  certainly  reap 

theprofit  of  their  labour,  skill  and  capital,  in  consequence 

of  their  having  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil  they  culti-  * 

vate.    Leases,  in  short,  may  very  properly  be  said  to  be 

the  only  means  for  effeftually  securing  the  landlord  and 

tenant  against  the  possibility  of  injuring  or  distressing 

each  other. 

It  is  wdl  known^  that  the  many  valuable  and  extensive 

improve- 
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improvements  which  have  been  made  on  the  estates  netf 
London,  and  other  great  towns,  have  been  effected  in 
consequence  of  building  leases,  from  sixty  to  ooe  hundred 
years,  being  granted  to  the  individuals  who  undertook  suck 
improvements.  This  has  operated  as  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment for  carrying  into  eficcl  many  very  considerable 
schemes  of  advantage,  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  perfecled.  It  plainly  points  out  to  the  landhoklerf 
in  the  country,  the  policy  of  pursuing  the  same  line  of 
condud,  and  the  propriety  of  encouraging  a  qpirit  of 
speculative  improvement  among  the  occupiers  of  their 
estates  ;  by  making  it  known  to  them  that  they  are  ready 
to  grant  leases  of  their  £irms  for  any  number  of  years 
(perhaps  not  exceeding  one  hundred),  only  proportioning 
the  length  of  the  term,  and  the  rent,  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  improvements  which  the  taker  may  pnrpose, 
or  be  required  to  make ;  estimating  that  the  lessee  should  , 
be  repaid  his  principal,  and  at  least  six  per  cent,  interest, 
within  the  term.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  this  measure 
were  adopted  by  the  propiiftors  of  landed  estates,  in  every 
part  of  Britain,  it  would  excite  and  encourage,  among  tha 
•ccupiers^  throughout  the  country,  a  spirit  of  omulatioa 
proportionate  to  that  which  has  long  been  so  conspicuous 
in  the  metropolis. 

In  order  more  fully  to  evince  the  justice  and  propriety 
of  granting  leases,  I  shall  instance  three  or  four  circum«r 
stances  under  which,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  would  be 
highly  proper,  and  much  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord^ 
to  grant  thc;n  from  twenty  to  even  one  hundred  years* 

1//,  In  the  case  of  a  farm  having  been  exhausted  by  the 
avarice  and  knavery  of  an  our-^oing  tenant,  who  has  takeiL 
advantage  of  the  neglect  of  his  Lndiord,  or  the  misma- 
nagement of  his  steward  ;  it  being  required  of  the  person 
coming  into  possession  to  restore  theland>  by  an  itnproved 
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tcilirtc  of  husbandry,  and  to  deliver  the  farm  up,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ;  suppos- 
ing hioi  to  pay  a  fair  rent  for  such  a  farm,  he  ought  to 
hare  a  lease  of  it  for  twenty-one  years. 

2dJyf  If,'  in  addition  to  these  expenses,  he  should 
undertake  to  enclose  and  cultivate  a  quantity  of  waste  land  \ 
or  engage  to  convert  suitable  parts  of  the  farm  into  water 
meadow ;  io  this  case,  the  lease  ought  in  justice  to  be 
atended  to  thirty  years. 

Mjf  Should  any  person  undertake  to  drain  completely 
anatcusivebog,  morass,  lake,  or  large  piece  of  stagnant 
water,  he  ought  to  have  of  such  recovered  ground,  a  Icasa 
from  sixty  to  eighty,  or  one  hundred  years. 

And4/A/y,  In  the  case  of  a  tenant's  building  farm- 
houses, barns,  mills,  &c.  or  of  his  gaining  land  from  the 
sea,  it  would  be  right,  and  proper,  to  grant  him  a  le  ise  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  years.  In  every  case,  the  term 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  expense,  diiEcultyj  and 
ingenuity,  of  the  undertaking. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,    that,  in  fairness,  the  rent 
ought  to  be  much  lower  during  the  first  two,  three,  or 
four  years  of  the  term,  than  afterwards :  as  the  cause 
which  occasions  the  propriety  of  the  rent  being   low  at 
first,  will  probably,  by  due  skill  and  industry,  be  removed 
in  a  few  years;  for  instance,  when  farms  are  unfavourably 
circumstanced,   as   in  the  first  and  second  class  before- 
mentioned,  the  rent  should  rise  progressively;    suppose 
the  first  yeaf  at  one-fourth ;  the  second  year  at  one-half ; 
the  third  year  at  three-fourths  ;  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  lease,  at  the  whole  of  the  intended  rent.     Again,  with 
retpcft  to  the  third  class,  the  tenant  should  not  be  requir- 
ed to  pay  more  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  lease, 
than  the  original  value  of  such  ground,  in  its  unimproved 
state :  and  for  a  few  yean  more,  the  rent  may  rise  progres** 
KIPDI.CS2Z0  G  sively. 
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AvdTy  and  in  iM'upoiuni  to  the  advaeement  of  die 
projedrd  unpofcniait%  ontfl  tlicy  may  be  completed  j 
when  the  okimate  rent,  previon^a^iced  on  between  the 
parties,  may  become  pa jable  without  incoovemence  to  the 
tenant. 

On  the  most  mature  consideration  of  the  subjeQ^  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  csmrmmiy  would,  on  the 
whole,  derive  great  advantage  from  the  proprietors  of 
fbncs  granting  leases,  as  they  are  certainly  the  most  effec- 
tual means  that  can  be  used,  to  promote  any  very  cooside- 
rabie  improTements  in  a^ricnltoie*.  There  are  few  eases 
in  which  it  would  not  promote  the  interest  of  the  proprie- 
tors to  grant  leases  of  their  land,  proTided  they  obtain  a 
covenant  to  auihorize  thrm  to  resucie  such  parts  of  the 
premises,  on  a  short  notice*  as  cut  be  wanted  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  attachtng  to  the  hn J  occupied  with  a  mansion- 
hoose ;  or  for  sale ;   or  for  the  acccmmodation  of  any 


•  Hidler.^c  £«rr..  ab-cu:  f.-^r  nuL<  w«c  fro.-.  Warcham,  in 
shirt;.  T%-:u  let:  ^cn;«c  t:ke!«  iX  x  very  ^cvor.r^  rv-^:.  ihcugh  I  haire  aot 
d:*roTtr<\i  what  the  •-r<\KC*  -<rt  \--v:  Se-**a,  n.»r  :bo  stite  of  the  upper 
U-J\  r=  ^ci*.*  '  r  «0  yjor^  .it  1401  ;>i^  issur:-  Tlie  lessee^  OKOtt- 
raf  ««2  :-y  k^  mo^  an  interest  m  the  e9ti:e«  cxiveftcd  140  acres  of  low 
Lv  .^^  f  rou2d.  ^cvinin^  the  rivrr  Fnxvr.  into  wa&er  OMadow,  winch. 
I.;^»  brer,  f.sxdevi  *£  ^;;L-^v:r^  :Vr  aXHs:  .V  ycxr?  . :  tbe  tiaoe:  he  also  per> 
cju-^ri^Lly  iiriproveil  v-iher  pArt*  -Jt  the  f-j^a  *o  oucht  tKi:  on  the  expira- 
tlcn  of  :he  t-iv.  lejjse.  wh*ch  I.ippvcs*  to  be  it  cr  near  this  time,  the&im 
to  tr.cixf  h:  to  be  wj-rth  fire  or  5:x  hurir^l  r-.-anJi  r«er  uunuoT 

Anochsr  iattacce  also  occur*  lo  mj  recouecuoo,  which  happened  aboiiK 
If  >ear»  a^.\  02  i::c  Ie:u3j^  1  :-a  vanr-<a£  yesrs*  ItJise.  ot  the  manor  ham 
•t  I  ocgney,  in  G:cu^»:eTvK::c.  Oa  tLit  ^xriCvCi,  the  tenant  dsscovecied 
t-c  n^rass  of  re^lirly  fkoci-g,  irzzr.  the  rivrr  Severn,  a  large  and  very 
cc^rse  aieadoir,  which  r^eskdi^w  wocld  tcermrJy  hare  remained  inifti 
::i.nve  |Kne:i}  acd  iD  coidiikn,  rjki  coe  the  said  ieaae  been  granted 

1  c\3u.d  also  prokiucc  some  ir.tfacce*  o:  laad  be £3^  n.vci-  kit  ai  :}i.6^pcr 
...e,  u.i:  vruli  L»\*el>cca  vrorti  iW.  curing  the  las:  lO  yearsi,  hadtha 
t  -^  r;r>     r:i:.:r'i  ::  .  r.  !ca5?.  ersa  fcr  «c  fchon  a  tixac  as  twelve  vean/— • 

neighbour 
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Mighbour  with  a  few  acres  of  land ;  or  for  facilitating  the 
dchange  of  particular  pieces  of  land  ;  or  when  it  may  b« 
kit  to  a  brick-maker  or  builder.  The  notice  may  fro- 
fKatly  be  as  short  as  a  month ;  but  in  all  such  cases^  tht 
knee  should  be  paid  for  his  dressings ;  and  if  he  should 
te  |[equired  to  quit  any  grass  land  between  the  first  day  of 
May  and  the  end  of  July,  or  any  arable  land  while  there 
is  a  crop  growing  on  it,  he  should  be  paid  for  his  loss  of 
oops. 

The  letting  of  farms  to  tenants  at  will  (or  frmn  year  t9 
jur)  is  a  most  unwise  practice,  and  should  by  all  means 
be  avoided  by  the  proprietors  of  estates.  Such  tenant/^ 
Jhm  the  very  nature  of  their  tenure,  are  precluded  Jrcm  tit 
fmiUlity  of'  making  any  improvements  /  but  they  have  it  in 
tbnr  power  to  ruin  the  land  they  occupy* 

Rapacious  landlords,  unskilful  stewards,  and  yearly 
lenantcy,  destroy  the  tenant's  confidence,  smother  his 
Aooghts  of  improvement,  and,  in  short,  make  a  bad 
tenant,  by  setting  him  to  contrive  some  mode  of  occupy- 
ing the  land,  so  as  to  be  able  to  quit  it  on  receiving  half 
1  yearns  notice,  with  the  least  possible  loss  to  himself  ( 
md  which  can  only  be  done,  by  keeping  the  soil  continu- 
dly  poor,  to  the  evident  loss  of  the  landlord,  no  less  so 
«f  the  tenant,  but  the  still  greater  loss  to  the  commu- 
nty. 

The  inmiense  quantity  of  ley  land  in  a  state  the  most 
cihansted  and  poor,  has  been  so  reduced  from  a  respec- 
tdile  degree  of  fertility,  by  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  being 
permitted  to  follow  their  own  system ;  and  every  £uin, 
if  not  every  acre  of  land,  in  the  nation,  would  be  brought 
toawnilar  wretched  condition  in  less  than  SO  years,  if 
Ae  renters  were  allowed  to  crop  it,  each  man  after  his  own 
manner. 

h  should  ;dso  be  considered,  that  the  putting  an  ilU 

c  3  condi- 
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Conditioned  farm  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  cannot 
be  done  at  once.  Several  years  are  required  to  carry  into* 
cffeft  the  best  digested  plan :  it  is  also  attended  with  » 
much  greater  expense,  and  requiresSnore  skill  and  sedu<» 
lous  attention,  than  most  people  are  aware  of;  a  great 
deal  more  than  any  farmer  ought  to  attempt,  and  indeed 
more  than  any  sensible  man  will  attempt,  without  the  se- 
curity of  a  lease*. 

Having  said  thus  much,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  ta 
the  proprietors  of  landed  estates  the  policy  of  granting 
leases,  I  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  insufE- 
ciency  of  some,  and  the  impropriety  of  many  more,  of  the 
leases  which  are  now  in  use. 

liandlords  are,  in  general,  induced  to  grant  a  twenty-one 
years'  lease  of  their  farms,  in  the  expeftation  that  it  will  be 
the  means  of  such  farms  being  brought  into  a  complete  state 
of  cuhivation.  It  is  usually  left  to  a  lawyer  to  make  the 
lease,  and  it  has  lately  been  made  compulsively  so» 
though  such  a  person  cannot  have^any  such  knowledge  of 
rural  concerns,  as  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  draw 
€uch  covenants  as  will  be  in  any  manner  calculated  to  put 
•the  land  into  a  respe^able  state  of  cultivation,  and  secure 
its  being  delivered  up  so  at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 
'  Such  leases  as  are  now  in  use  for  farms,  are  a  composi- 
tion of  obsolete  unintelligible  covenants,  which  tend  not 
only  to  shackle  the  tenant,  but  operate  in  a  powerful 
manner  against  the  interests  of  the  landlord^  which  they 
particularly  profess  to  secure  \  and  the  community  un- 
questionably receives,  by  the  means  of  such  leases^  an 
incalculable  loss. 

If  the  tenant   possesses  capital,    spirit,  and   skill,  he 

*  For  the  danj^er,  to  a  tenant,  of  occupying^  a  farm  without  a  leate^ 
•ec  the  Report  of^Udduhire,  pag«s  255  aad  ii56.-^J.  M. 
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TCStorcs  the  buildings  and  Jiedges  ;  drains,  cleanses,  and 
manures  the  land.  By  these  means,  he  gets  it  into  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  wirliin  the  lirst  seven  vears  of  his  lease, 
and  keeps  it  so  till  within  the  last  five;  he  then  exhausts 
the  land  as  much  as  possible,  by  repeated  corn  crops,  and 
by  the  ncgleft  of  cleansing  it ;  and,  with  the  land  in  this 
foul  and  impoverished  state,  treats  with  his  landlord  for  a 
new  lease,  or  quits  the  farm. 

From  the  circumstance  of  in-coming  tenants  always 
hafing  to  encounter  with  an  exhausted  farm,  they  are 
frequently  nearly  ruined  by  the  expense  of  bringing  it 
into  good  order.  In  every  part  of  this  county,  the  crops 
sown  by  any  individual,  depend  on  the  number  of  years 
unexpired  of  his  lease.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  lease 
that  has  four  or  five  years  to  come,  to  sell  for  as  many 
years'  rent,  on  the  presumption  of  what  the  buyer  caa 
draw  from  the  land  by  deterioration  and  depredation. 

The  leases  of  a  very  considerable   proportion  of  the 
anble  farms  in  England,   have  a  covenant  inserted  ia 
them,  requiring  th^  tenants  to  follow  a  three  years'  rota-? 
tion  of  fallow,  wheat,  oats  \  and  to  spread  a  specific  quan- 
tity of  lime  every  third,  or  in  the  fallow  year,  without 
any  regard  being  had  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the 
Dumber  of  years  it  has  been  in  aration.     Under  this  re* 
stridhoii,  only  two  miserable  crops  arc  obtained  in  three 
Tears.    This  is  a  very  old  course,  which  is  to  be  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  England.     It  probably  originated   in 
common  field  husbandry,  but  it  is  a  remnant  of  ignoran( 
})ni£tice,  which  not  only  ruins  the  land,  but  at  the  same 
time  impoverishes  the  tenant.     This  covenant,  however^ 
Jiaving  unfortunately  found  its  way  into  the  precedents  of 
every  attorney,  it  still  continues  to  occupy  a  place  in  all 
leases  drawn  by  them^  tiiough  the  injurious  tendency  of  it 
is  ^o  very  obvious.  I  have  heard  many  sensible  husbandmen 
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in  Tarioas  parts  of  the  kingdom,  speak  of  this  improper 
covenant  with  lamentation,  and  at  the  same  time  declare^ 
they  durst  not  vary  from  this  impoverishing  rotation  by 
the  produftion  of  green  crops,  as  such  a  deviation  from 
the  strift  words  of  the  lease,  though  it  were  calculated  to 
enrich  the  land  ever  so  much,  would  infallibly  induce  the 
Reward  of  the  estate  to  give  him  notice  to  quit  his  hrtEtm 

From  this,  and  many  other  instances  of  the  like  kind^* 
which  I  have  met  with,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  one  of  the 
many  obstacles  to  perfeAion  in  agriculture,  arises  from 
the  incapacity  of  the  stewards  of  landed  estates,  who 
certainly  have  it  in  their  power,  by  encouragement  and 
support,  to  introduce  every  kind  of  improvement,  or  by 
mismanagement,  to  continue  the  most  erroneous  praftice. 
The  difference  to  the  landlord  may  be  reckoned  at  50  per 
Cent. ;  to  the  tenant  at  more ;  and  to  the  community  at 
upwards  of  100  percent. 

*  It  is  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  managers  of  landed 
estates  being  insufficiently  acquainted  with  agriculture^ 
that  the  most  improved  husbandry,  aad  the  most  valuable 
breeds  of  live  stock,  are  confined  to  the  few,  while  all 
the  rest  are  still  labouring  under  the  grossest  ignorance 
with  respeA  to  this  valuable  art.  Such  men  are  ill  quali- 
fied  to  arrange  and  dispose  land  into  the  most  suitable  and 
Convenient  farms,  and  to  point  out  and  describe  the  best 
method  of  cultivating  every  acre  of  such  farms. 

It  is  really  astonishing,  that  gentlemen  of  landed  pro* 
perty  should  pay  so  little  attention  to  their  interests  and 
concerns,  as  to  permit  their  stewards  to  wink  at,  or  pass 
over,  a  tenant's  ploughing  up  any  of  the  rich  grass-land  of 
his  farm,  and  take  ten,  fifteen,  or  perhaps  twenty  crops 
of  com  in  succession  (as  is  stated  in  the  Wilts,  Somerset^ 
Anglesea,  and  many  other  Reports),  when  it  is  perfefttj 
well  known,  that  the  richest  soils  may  be,  and  indeed 
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voy  frequently  have  been>  so  exhausted,  as  to  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  producing  a  tolerable  crop  of  any  kind^ 
by  rapacious  tenants  holding  their  farms  as  tenants  at  will^ 
or  under  improper  leases.  Every  county  in  England  and 
Wales  abound  with  instances  of  this  kind ;  to  remedy 
whicfij  the  tenant  should  be  restrained,  during  the  whole 
tenn  of  his  lease,  from  breaking  up  the  prime  pastures,  or 
my  of  the  meadow  land. 

Church  and  college  leases,   and  leases  for  lives,    arc 
drawn  in  a  worse  manner  than  any  others  that  have  come 
under  my  observation.    The  security  of  the  landlords  of 
this  sort  of  property,  principally  consists  in  having  ex- 
cited a  confidence  in  their  tenants  by  means  of  the  perio- 
dical renewal  of  their  leases.     But  in  all  cases,  where  the 
owners  have  come  to  a  determination  not  to  renew  such 
leases,  and  add  young  lives  as  the  old  ones  become  ex* 
tin^  the  insecurity  and  miserable  e£fc£ls  of  such  ill-drawn, 
leases  are  severely  felt  by  the  lord  of  tlie  manor,  at  the 
expiration  of  them,  in  every  species  of  dilapidation :  the 
timber  is  usually  n^utilated  or  destroyed  ;  the  arable  land 
raidered  foul  and  exhausted,  by  a  too  constant  repetition 
of  com  crops ;    the   buildings   deteriorated,  or  perhaps 
differed  to  fall  into  ruins ;  the  hedges  negledlcd  or  de- 
stroyed ;  the  ditches  filled  up ;  and  the  grass-land  poached 
into  sterile -mortar.     These,  and  such  like  cases,  strongly 
point  out  the  incapacity  or  inattention  of  the  persons  who 
draw  such  leases ;  and   also,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
thorough  reformation  as  to  the  leases  of  landed  estates  in 
gcneraL 

In  order  that  the  lease  or  contra<^  for  a  farm  should 
be  drawn  with  propriety,  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  that  a 
person  of  competent  cxperijCnce  in  agriculture  should  exa- 
mine both  the  surface  soil  and  the  substrata,  the  drainage, 
aad  different  aspects  of  the  several  fields,  attending  a^  thi; 
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same  time  to  the .  distance  of  the  neighbouring  market^ 
the  state  of  the  roads,  and  other  local  circumstances,  that 
will  present  themselves  to  a  man  of  judgment.  He  might 
then  determine  the  rent ;  and,  after  arranging  his  ideas 
for  the  best  and  most  perfeft  management  of  the  whole 
farm,  draw  up  a  few  specific  and  determinate  covenants, 
such  as,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would 
be  well  calculated  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  landlord^ 
and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  success  of  the  tenant ; 
but  as  there  are  not  many  persons  who  are  competent  to 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  such  covenants,  and  as  they  arc 
of  great  importance  to  the  landlord,  too  much  caution 
cannot  be  used  by  him  in  order  to  have  them  made  as 
perfeft  as  good  advice  can  make  them ;  therefore,  they 
should  be  submitted  to  the  perusal  and  correftion  of  a  law- 
yer, which  would  afford  a  reasonable  hope  that,  by  the  exer- 
tion of  such  joint  experience,  a  good  lease  may  be  obtained. 

It  should  not  be  expefted  that  any  improvement  will 
take  place  during  the  last  five  years  of  any  lease ;  for  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  farmer  will  grow  rather  sparing  of  his 
manure,  his  clean  cultivation,  and  generally  good  manage- 
ment, towards  the  end  of  his  term  :  consequently,  the 
farm  will  not  shew  itself  to  so  much  advantage  in  the  last 
year,  as  it  probably  may  have  done  three  years  anterior 
to  that  period  :  for  this  reason,  it  is  not  advisable  to  de- 
lay the  renewal  till  the  last  year,  but  rather  to  make  it 
about  three  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  at 
which  time  every  part  of  the  farm  will  be  more  highly 
conditioned,  and  consequently  lert  for  more  money  than 
when  it  is,  by  a  relaxation  in  the  exertions  of  the  tenant, 
become  more  exhausted.  F/VZf,  a  most  excellent  paper 
on  exhausting  crops,  and  ill-drawn  leases^  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Worcester  Report,  4to.  edition,  page  13. 

Since  the  former  impression  of  this  work  was  published, 

•  the 


the  Courts  of  Law  have  given  such  a  turn  to  the  connexion 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  as  is  calculated  to  reduce 
the  means  which  the  latter  had,  of  committing  waste  with 
I  npunity ;  as  may  be  understood  by  reading  the  following 

(ises. 

HEREFORD   ASSIZES,    1802. 

Cupper  v.  Wells. — ^This  was  an  aftion  brought  by  a 
hndlord  against  his  tenant  at  will,  for  not  managing  his 
farm  in  a  husbandtaan-like  manner.  The  damage  was 
estimated  at  upwards  of  300/. 

Mr.  Garrow,  for  the  plaintiff,  observed,  that  a  verjr 
nistaken  notion  pervaded  a  great  many  persons,  who 
tboQght  that  a  tenant  at  will  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
Ihonght  proper  with  the  lands  lett  to  him.  Of  that  de- 
•mption  was  the  defendant,  who  having  had  notice  to 
qoit,  began  destroying  the  lands  he  had  cultivated  to  his 
own  advantage  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  before: 
he  ploughed  up  the  meadows,  sold  the  crops  by  auAion, 
pHtcd  with  the  dung  and  manure  from  the  farm,  pulled 
the  bodies  of  the  nectarine  and  peach  trees  from  the  garden 
walls,  pulled  up  the  plants,  and  committed  every  kind  of 
deterioration  he  could  think  of,  merely  from  an  idea, 
that  being  a  tenant  at  will,  he  had  a  right  to  do,  as  he 
said  before,  whatever  his  wiil  dire<Sled.  After  the  case 
bad  been  proved,  and  evidence  given  in  defence, 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed,  that  a  farmer  was 
kmnd  to  leave  his  farm  in  a  similar  state  to  that  he  found 
it  in,  notwithstanding  he  should  be  a  tenant  at  will.  He 
was  also  bound  to  manage  it  after  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  a  husbandman-like  v/ay.  It  was  no  defence 
to  say  he  had  laid  down  the  meadows,  and  consequently, 
wlicn  called  on  to  quit,  he  had  a  right  to  break  them  up, 
particularly  when  a  fair  compensation  was  offered  to  him. 
T^erc  certainly  was  something  in  the  cause  that  partook 
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o(  a  willingness  to  destroy  the  farm,  and  the  jury  would 
say  what  the  damages  should  be.-^VerdiA  for  the  plain* 
tiff,  damages  204/. 

Wood  v.  Cooke.  August  1802. — ^This  cause  was  tried 
at  the  Warwick  assizes  before  a  special  jury,  for  breach 
of  covenant  in  a  lease*  The  defendant  occupied  a  grazing 
farm  under  a  lease  for  twelve  years,  at  a  low  rent,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  last  year,  applied  to  the  plaintiff  to  re* 
tak^  the  land,  who  told  the  defendant  he  should  have  it 
cheaper  than  any  other  person,  although  many  had  ap- 
plied. The  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  within  2/.  an 
acre  of  agreeing,  when  the  defendant  told  the  plaintiff,  if 
he  would  not  lett  him  the  land  at  his  price,  that  he  would 
mow  the  whole  (which  consisted  of  about  50  acres  of  old 
pasture,  and  25  of  meadow),  and  stock  it  so  with  cattle 
in  the  winter,  as  to  make  it  like  a  fallow.  From  such 
language  the  plaintiff  refused  to- continue  him  tenant,  and 
the  defendant  made  good  his  promise :  he  mowed  the 
whole,  and  in  the  winter  put  nearly  four  times  the  num^ 
ber  of  cattle  upon  the  land  to  what  was  usual,  and  particu- 
larly in  one  meadow  of  about  five  acres,  kept,  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  22  head  of  cattle,  and  foddered  them  at  long 
temporary  cribs,  and  anally  made  some  parts  like  a  fallow. 

The  defence  set  up  was,  that  the  defendant  was  not 
prohibited  by  the  lease  from  mowing  the  whole,  and  that 
he  was  only  spending  the  fodder  that  arose  from  the  land» 
and  which  by  a  covenant  he  was  bound  to  do. 

The  learned  Judge  immediately  told  the  jury,  that  the 
defendant  well  knew,  that  if  he  mowed  the  whole,  he 
must  keep  a  greater  number  of  cattle  than  usual  to  consume 
the  fodder  in  the  winter,  and  by  so  doings  had  broken 
a  covenant,  not  to  put  upon  the  premises^  in  the  last 
year,  a  greater  number  of  cattle  than  according  to  the 
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usual  course  of  husbandry,  and  directed  the  jury  to  find  a 
?erdidfor  the  plaintiff,  with  the  whole  damage  of  102/.  3/. 
which  the  plaintiff  proved  he  had  sustained.  The  jury 
Kturned  a  verdi£t  for  the  plaintiff,  with  full  damages ; 
lod  the  Judge  said,  he  should  certify  that  it  was  a  proper 
Qose  for  a  special  jury  to  try,  which  subje&s  the  defen- 
dant to  pay  full  costs. 


COURT  OF  king's  BENCH,   NOVEMBER  13,    1802, 

Elwes  V.  Maw. — ^Lord  Ellenborough  gave  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  in  this  case,  which  was  argued  yes- 
terday.— ^It  was  a  special  action  on  the  case,  in  the  nature 
of  WAT/^,  and  by  the  case  reserved  it  appeared,  that  the 
defendant  held  a  farm  under  the  plaintiff  for  the  term  of 
^\  years ;  that  within  the  15  last  years  of  the  term,  he 
creeled  several  buildings,  viz.  a  beast-house,  a  foal-yard, 
a  arpenter's  shop,  &c.  \  that  these  buildings  were  of 
brick  and  monar,  covered  with  tiles,  and  had  their  foun- 
datioos  in  the  ground  ;  that  the  defeiulaiU,  when  he  went 
2way,  pulled  down  the  buildings,  dug  up  the  foundations, 
ud  carried  away  the  matci  ^als.  It  was  cXso  found  that 
these  buildings  were  useful  and  necessary  in  liie  occupa- 
tion of  the  farm.  The  Court,  he  saiu,  had  maturely  con- 
sidered all  the  cases  cited  at  the  bar,  and  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  defendant  had  not  a  ri^ht  to  carry  away  buildings 
10  coDstruAed.  The  question  of  fixtures,  as  they  were 
called,  might  arise  in  three  cases.  First,  between  the 
heir  and  executor  \  and  here  the  old  rule  of  law  prevailed 
ia  all  its  strictness ;  for  whatever  was  afiixed  to  the  free- 
hold,  was  considered  as  a  part  of  it,  and  the  executor 
should  never  take  it  away  2&  personal  property^  against  the 
daim  of  the  heir.  The  second  class  of  cases  might  arise 
between  the  executor  of  tenant  for  life,  and  the  remainder 
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man ;  and  here  the  rule  has  been  somewhat  relaxed ;  for 
the  cases  had  decided  that  steam-engines^  furnaces^  vat^ 
coppers,  &c.  erected  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  might  bcf 
removed  without  subjefting  the  party  to  an  action  for 
waste.  The  third  case,  in  which  the  question  nright 
arise,  was  between  landlord  and  tenant :  this  was  by  hr 
the  most  important,  and  likely  to  produce  the  greatest 
number  of  questions ;  and  here  the  rule  admitted  of  the 
greatest  number  of  exceptions.  The  ground-work  of 
these  exceptions  was  the  favour  shown  to  trade,  and  there- 
fore, whatever  was  ereftcd  for  the  convenience  of  trade, 
had  been  allowed  to  be  removed  by  the  tenant.  Thus 
mills,  cider-presses,  furnaces,  &c.  &c.  had  all  been  held 
removable,  though  affixed  to  the  freehold.  It  had  even 
gone  further,  and  allowed  ornamental  additions  to  houses 
-to  be  removed,  such  as  pier-glasses  affixed  to  the  walls>. 
marble  chimney-pieces,  and  even  wainscots.  But  none  of 
the  cases  had  gone  the  length  of  saying,  that  buildings 
crcfted  for  the  more  convenient  enjoyment  of  the  profits 
of  land,  should  come  within  the  exemption  from  the 
general  role  of  law ;  that  every  thing  affixed  to  the  fJrcc- 
hold  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  it.  The  cases  of 
fire-engines  in  coal-pits,  and  cider-mills,  had  been  de- 
cided on  the  ground  that  these  were  trades,  and  the  ma* 
chines  necessary  for  those  trades.  In  a  case  before  Lord 
Mansfield,  he  held  salt-pans  not  removeablc,  because 
they  were  only  for  the  more  commodious  enjoyment  of 
the  profits  of  the  land.  On  these  grounds  they  were  of 
opinion  that  judgment  should  go  for  the  plaintiff! 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  as  the  case  is  one  of 
general  concern,  that  the  law,  as  recognized  and  settled 
in  the  above  case,  will  be  as  follows :  that  whatever  ia 
affixed  to  the  freehold,  not  merely  buildings,  but  stoyes 
|}xed,  glasses  screwed  to  the  wall,  chimney-pieces,  &c. 

cannot 
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caimot  be  taken  by  the  executor  against  the  heir,  but  will 
bdong  to  the  latter ;  that  in  the  c.ise  of  an  executor  of 
a  tenant  for  life,  against  the  remainder  man^  all  ma- 
chines crefted  for  the  purpose  of  trade  may  be  removed, 
tat  not  other  fixtures,  such  as  chimney-pieces,  &c. ;  and 
that  in  the  case  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  latter 
may  not  only  remove  machines  and  ere£kions  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  but  also  ornamental  additions,  such  as 
marble  chimney-pieces,  &e. ;  biit  that  buildings  made  for 
the  more  convenient  enjoyment  of  the  land,  such  as.  ad- 
ditional buildings  to  farms,  shall  in  no  case  be  removed^ 
bat  remain  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord. 


SECT.    VI. EXPENSE    AND    PROFIT. 

The  Expenses  of  entering  on  a  farm,  are  much  greater 
in  the  counties  near  the  metropolis  than  in  more  distant 
places.    This  is  principally  occasioned  by  the  ingenuity  of 
the  referees,    who  make  tbe  appraisement  which  then 
takes  place  between  the  out-going  and  the  in-coming  tc» 
uant.    This  includes  every  thing  in  which  the  way-going 
tenant  is  supposed  to  have  any  interest,  from  the  growing 
crops  downwards,  to  the  dressings  and  half  dressings,  the 
live  stock,  poultry  in  the  yards,  fish  in  the  ponds,  the 
fallows,  dunghills  and  mixens,  the  implements  service- 
able and  unserviceable,  the  heads  of  poUards,  the  side 
branches  of  trees,  and  the  live  bushes  in  the  hedge-rows. 
These,  and  a  hundred  other  articles,  are  enumerated  and 
valued,  which  swelk  the  account  to  an  incredible  sum, 
for  which  the  in-coming  tenant  is  debited.     One  would 
think,  that  in  fiumess,  a  similar  valuation  should  be  made 
o£  the  dilapidations  and  depredations  committed  in  the 
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buildings  and  the  soil^  the  fences,  ditches,  and  drains^  and 
that  this  sum  should  be  taken  from  the  former,  and  the 
balance  only  be  paid.  But  this  is  never  done.  The 
whole  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  being  conducted 
as  if  the  out-going  tenant  were  the  only  person  whose  inr* 
terest  should  be  consulted.  The  other  is  ordered  to  pay, 
without  deduction,  the  amount  of  the  debt,  before  he  can 
have  possession,  and  it  frequently  so  much  exceeds  his 
expeAation  and  reckoning,  as  to  be  a  considerable  step 
towards  his  ruin. 

The  Profits  of  farming,  under  the  old  rotation  of  two 
crops  of  corn  and  a  £dlow,  have  seldom  afforded  more 
than  a  mere  subsistence  to  the  farmer,  and  the  means  of 
establishing  his  children  to  run  the  same  course.  But 
even  this  is  no  proof  against  the  profits  of  farming  at  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  employed,  which  is  generally  so  small 
a  sum,  that  the  nett  produce  may  be  a  large  per  centage, 
and,  with  sedulous  attention,  this  has  been  the  fa6l,  as 
tfaue  accounts  of  particular  families  have  demonstrated  a 
profit  of  30  per  cent,  per  ann.  on  the  sum  employed,  for 
S5  years  in  succession.  Indeed  it  is  evident,  that  a  man 
who  employs  only  500/.  and  with  it  brings  up  a  large 
family,  and  places  them  in  a  situation  equal  to  his  own, 
while  himself,  after  being  in  business  35  years,  retires 
with  an  easy  fortune,  could  not  have  done  it  with  a  less 
return. 

The  great  improvements  which  have  for  some  time  past 
been  taking  place  in  agriculture,  are  occasioning  snch  a 
rise  in  rents,  as  will  put  farmers  of  the  old  school  to  coiv- 
jiiderable  diiiiculty,  and  by  that  means  urge  them  to  adopt 
the  new  praflice. 

As  the  expense,  produce,  and  profits  of  farming,  are 
affefted  by  every  considerable  change  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  as  estimates  of  this  kind  are  altogether 

locals 
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local,  I  shall  only  present  my  readers,  in  this  place,  with 
two  estimates,  and  they  shall  relate  to  the  expense  of 
labouring  cattle. 

Premising  that  they  are  meant  for  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  must  not  be  expedted  to  apply  in  dissimi- 
lar situations,  the  most  that  can  be  expected  from  them 
will  be,  to  furnish  the  method  of  making  such  estimates 
aimay  suit  other  distriAs. 


ESTIMATE   OF   THE   ANNUAL   EXPENSE  OF   LABOURING 

HORSES. 

The  horses  belonging  to  the  Royal  Train  of  Artillery 

are  fed  in  the  following  manner,  namely, 

£.    s.    d. 
lOlbs.  of  oats  per  day,  or  a  fourth  part  of  z\ 

bushel  of  40  lbs.  which  is  at  the  rate  of9lf,oio     n. 

bushels  and   1  peck  per  annum :  suppose  L 

them  to  cost  3/.  per  bushel,  it  amounts  to^ 

i21bs.  of  the  best  upland  meadow  hay  per  day,' 

that  is,  two  loads,  six  trusses  and  a  half  per  i  , ..  ,  p     ^ 

> 10   \o     O 

annum ;  suppose  this  to  cost  5/.  per  load, 

it  amounts  to 

8lbs.  of  wheaten  straw  per  day,  is  equal  to' 

2  trusses  in  9  days,  or  2  loads,  9  trusses,  and  y^    ^^  |  r> 
4lb$.  per  annum;  suppose  this  to  cost  2/. 
per  load,  it  amounts  nearly  to , 

Tbt  annual  expense  of  one  of  these  horses,  in ")  ^g     ^     ^ 
diet  and  bed»  is  thus  ascertained  to  be  3 


The  jdraught  horses  of  the  farmers  of  Middlesex  are 
supposed  to  cost  their  owners  nearly  as  under ;  namely, 
five  horses,  in  one  week  of  seven  days,  adlually  consumed 
half  a  load  of  hay  in  the  stable^  three  trusses  pn  the  road 

to 
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to  and  from  London,  and  five  trusses  cut  i4to  cHaff,  o^ 
which  every  heaped  bushel  weighed  seven  pounds.  In 
this  manner,  the  week's  consumption  was  26  trusses  |. 
that  is,  equal  to  seven  loads  and  a  half  for  each  horse ;  or 
80  loads  per  annum,  for  a  team  of  four  horses.  The  same 
five  horses  were  allowed  eight  bushels  of  beans.  Split,  per 
week;  that  is,  equal  to  83}  bushels  for  each  horse;  or  41 
quarters  and  5  bushels  per  an;)nm»  for  a  team  of  four 
horses. 

The  straw  was  not  taken  any  account  of« 

ESTIMATE.  OF  CHARGES)    FOR  ONE  TEAM  OF  FOUR  HORSE^^ 
AT  THE  FOREGOING  RATE  OF  CONSUMPTION* 

41 1  quarters  of  beans,  split,  at  SO/,  is    ....••.•     62  10     0 
SO  loads  of  hay,  at  4/.  or  20/.  less  than  the^ 

market  price  of  5/.  owing  to  the  expense  of  >-   120    0    0 
marketing  this  hay,  not  being  incurred,  is  y 
10  loads  of  straw,  at  ]/.  owing  to  a  similar! 
saving  of  the  market  expenses,  where  it  >     10    0     0 
might  have  been  sold  at  2/.  is  ..•...•••«-.  j 

The  diet  and  bed,  of  four  of  these  Tiorses, ,     iqo  in    a 
cost  about • —.•....• 


That  is  for  each  horse  at  the  rate  of  4S     2  6 

To  which  add,  for  shoeing  one  horse,    2     0  0 

Farrier,  for  each  horse, .•••. 10  0 

Decline  in  value,  and  interest  of  his  first  cost,  4    0  0 

Accidents  for  each  horse,  ...•..•. ••  1  10  O 

Harness,  ditto, 2    ^  O 

Tax  on  farmers'  horses, ..- •....••  0  12  6 

Allow  for  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  up 

the  stock  of  carts,  waggons,  ploughs,  liar-  ^  4     5  0 

rows,  roll,  and  other  things,  at  per  horsCj 


^^ 


And  the  whole  annual  expense  of  one  of]  r  ra  i(\     o 

these  horses,  is  about  • ^ 

That 
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Tlut  isy  at  the  rate  of  254 A  for  a  teamrof  four  horses  ;. 
t^  ^vrhkht  if  we  add  for  wages  of  the  mao  who  has  the* 
Ubotr  of  feeding,  clea&nhg,  and  driving  them,  15/.  per 
nedEi  or  for  one  year,  39/.  i  for  porter,  6L^  and  tolU* 
gaitei,a  cart  BL  or  a  waggon  10/.  which  is  not  ax6r9' 
tbaa  tbej  cost  i  we  sb^dl  find,  that  such  a  team,  emplpyedf 
tuMhirds  of  its  time  on  the  roads  between  a  farai  and 
the  mavfaets,  eight  or  nine  miles  off,  cost  their  master, 
almoaUy,  from  80S  A  to  308/. 

'^The  quantity  of  hay  said  to  be  consumed  by  the  horses 
intys  estimate,  has  the  appearance  of  b^ing  immode^ 
fstc  \  but  the  horses  were  supplied  from  hay  weighed  and 
tnusadin  half  hundreds  \  and  the  servants  who  made  the 
cxperinaeat,  by  order  of  their  master,  reported  to  him^ 
tbat  the  cootomptlon  accorded  with  the  foregoing  state** 
meat. 

Bythis  accomit  it  appearsi  that  these  horses,  kept  on 

dry  food  ail  the  year,  cost  their  owners*  48/.  H/.  Sttr  »But 

fanners*  horses  are  mostly,  and  may  always  be,  kept  from 

tinteen  to  sixteen  weeks  in  summer,  on  green  meat,  sbeh' 

as  r]fCy  tares,   clover,  or  grass,  which-  is  less  expensive 

tJua  hayi  by  the  cost  of  converting  suth  things  into  b^y% 

it  liioewise  prevents  the  risk  of  lo^ng  or  spoiHng  hay  iii^» 

wat  season.    These  advantages  wk  '^tlltatifint  to  Wf,  ^jp^ 

load  $  and  as  one  horse  consumes  in  thkit  f  ime  abont  t#o* 

leads  of  hay,  the  whole  of  such  suvfin^  imetoxM  annllsrtljF 

to  S/.  per  horse.    Such  a  small  sum  fct  h»*s^f  is  e^Ual^  to^ 

8/.  pef  annum,  for  a  team  of  four  hor«^'  or  ^6«f.  for  every « 

working  day.    Every  carter  is  allow^  porter,,  ond  ^oc 

(quart)  daily,  when  he  is  on  the  road^V'btit  at  plougfaijhi^i' 

is  stinted  to  less  than  small  beerv  tMedifiercnce  »^., 

together  11 4/.  which  is  just  sufficient -to*  pay  the  wages  d# 

the  boy  who  drives  the  plough ;  thcirefeK  the  expanse  ^- 

sach  a  team  is  1/.  per  day-on'theformi-'asweU  as  on  the 

«  vussLSStx.l  H  roads. 
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ipadsr    As  many  of  the  teams  of  four  horses,  in  this 
other  counties,  are  constantly  attended  by  a  boy  as  Well 
as  a  man,  I  think  the  expense  of  the  fbrmeryon  an  avcrags 

of  the  county,  is  a  sufficient  set-off  against  any  saving 
which  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  green  food.  Again, 
inany  of  the  men  who  drive  luy«-carts  into  London,  have 
lately  been  indulged  with  a  poney  for  their  own  .use, 
which  prevents  their  riding  on  the  shafts  of  the  cart». 
where  they  would  injure,  at  least,  one  of  the  draught 
horses*  The  first  cost  suid  maintenance  of  the  poa^  is 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  estimate;  consequently^ 
such  a  team  must  cost  more  than  20/.  per  day ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  'horses  are  idle  in  the  stable,  the 
^xpcnse  of  porter,  toll-gates,  and  wear  and  tear,  will  re-, 
diice  it  to  a  trifle  below  .20/.  Oi\  the  whole,  I  think  I 
am  warranted  in  drawing  this  conclusion,  that  the  expense 
of  ,sui;h  a  team  averages  about  1  /.  for  every  day  on  which 
it  OMght  to  .be  at  work.  » 

..Tlle'expcnseof  20/.  per  day  will  be  incurred,  whether 
the- team,  he  gu  the  road,  or  at  plough,  or  idle  :in  the 
stable  9  which:  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  the  horsca. 
^cing  employed' daily,  and  of  their  being  made  to  perform* 
%;fMtl  .day's  work*     It  is  also  obvious^  that  it  will  re<)ui|'e. 
4V.the  attention, which  the  farmer  can  give  to  these  mat* 
i^s,  to  keep  t)ie:^2cpeo^Q  of  his  labouring  cattle  so  much, 
dowp,  as  to.  i^ikr  4  supportable  ^  and  that  the  mainte-*. 
nanpe  of  |uch  cpv^ly  teams,  by  husbandmen,  must  power* 
fully  repress  tlK  r^n)  of  land.  .  . 

•  The  expense  a44  .pi^uce  of  crops,  may  be  found  in^ 
t]i<  i^cAions  to  whi<jh  they  belong.     - 

.  f3u:niipg,  like  ^1  other  things,  affi>nis  a  living  profs, 
for  tb^ average  mo  of, men;  persons  whose  minds  are  be- 
low  mediocrity,  barely  obtain  an  existence  j  while  others,, 
wbPj^sess  superior  intelligence  and  energy,  will,  .in  aU 

tinsies^ 


ttdk^i  ht  zhl6  id  acquire  a  fortune :  Pr6vid*iicc  scJems  to 
have  wisely  ordaiiied,  thskt  siicb  skall  be  the  result  of  all 
tke  labours  of  mani 


!■!  if    I  I  'I  'lasac 
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Implement^. 


lliE  Plough  in  general  Use  throughout  this  county^ 

is  a  swing  one  of  the  most  clumsy  constru  Aioh.  Its  weight 

is  more  than  one  horse  cail  draw  in  constant  work,  and 

its  shape  is  tefy  ill  calculated  fot  the  i^lbiighing  df  any 

«)iif  as  it  tears  its  Way  thfoUgh  the  gi*buhd|  ihstead  of 

(tUimg  it :  a  massive  beam.  With  ail  horizontal  bend  (to 

five  Ac  plongh  land  Which  sets  the  shar^  in  a  direAioflL 

coatrary  to  the  line  of  draught,  and  consequently  intreaset 

the  resistance),  a  barbarous  shapei  which,  united  to  an 

awkward  copps,  makes  it  impossibte  t6  use  it  with  hoi^ses 

drawing  double.    Its  usdess  weight,  and  worthless  shapes 

is  a  disadvantsge  of  the  draught  of  two  horses* 

The  Kertfordshi^  whed-plough  ii  used  oh  part  of  the 
north  border  of  the  county^  di^wn  by  fouir  horses,  yoked 
In  pairs,  or  sometimes  by  three  horses ;  two  yoked  toge* 
chef  next  the  plough,  and  the  other  bdPbre. 

Harrows  of  fouf  bulls  each  (not  straight^  but  bent  bulls). 
^Threc  of  them  generaUy  aM  ciMlned  together^  ted  dragged 

US  bj 
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^j  three  borses  a«>breast,  wkh  a  maa  to  lead  "ct  driTC  the 
^rses,  azid  frequently  another  to  attend  the  harroiVf 
going  at  a  pace  as  slow  as  the  animals  can  possiU j  nobve. 

In  some  instances,  I  have  seen  two  horses  at  length,  led 
by  two  jonng  men  j  sometimes  driven  by  one,  and  the 
harrows  attended  by  the  other.  But  in  cases  where  the 
land  is  too  wet  to  bear  treading  withont  injury,  three  or 
four  harrows  are  chained  together  (no  other  coupling  being 
used)  to  cover  one  ridge  at  a  time,  each  attached  to  a  pole, 
whose  length  is  equal  to  the  width  of  one  ridge.  Two 
horses  are  then  yoked  to  each  end  of  the  pole,  and  walk 
in  the  furrows^  By  this  contrivance,  the  land  is  har* 
rowed,  and  the  horses  kept  from  treading  on  the  ridges. 

Two  descriptions  of  rollers  arc  in  use.     The  bar/fy  roll 
is  always  made  of  oak,  about  12  inches  diameter,  gene* 
rally  drawn  by  shafts,  and  by  two  horses  at  length.   With 
this  roily  all  the  land  sown  with  spring  corn  is  gone  over  a 
day  or  two  after  sowing,  by  some  farmers  \  and  by  others^ 
after  the  blade  of  the  com  is  out.of  tlie  ground.  The^fv// 
r4)lUr  is  also  generally  made  of  oak,  about  dO  inches  dia- 
meter,  always  with  a  (xiir  of  stout  shafts,  and  asuallf 
drawn  by  three  horses  at-  length.     In  some  gentlemen'^ 
grounds,  hm  rollers  zee  used  in  the  same  manner;  and  in 
those  of  others,  uoodtn  reliefs^  made  of  four  or  fiire  feet 
^iamcter,  by  nailing  stout   oak  plank  round  the  rims  of 
three  carriage  wheels.     Over  this  latter  roller  is  some^ 
times  placed  a  }>ottii  resembling  a  cart,  for  the  purpose  of 
loading  the  rdiler  with  stones^,  to  add  to  the  weight. 

There  are  biltfew  waggons  employed*  Six^in^A  ^ubeelcd 
fhootm^'^arUf  ^ich  w^oodcn  axletrees  and  iron  arrns^  aro 
in  very  general  use^  which  bold,  in  the  body  of  the  cai^» 
from  50  to  60  cubical  feet*,  mth  the  side-boards  on,  about 
15  feet  naore>  and  when  heaped  with  dung,  about  20  feet 
yjx  the .  heap.  Thus  heaped^  they  carry  about  9(X  feet  of 
i  .  «  duujj^ 
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dang  with  four  horses,  or  from  70  to  75  with  three  horses; 
These  carts,  with  the  addition  of  moveable  head,  tail,  and 
side  ladders,  carry  hay,  corn,  and  straw. 

Thtgbingi  like  -every  otlier  operatfon  in  tillage,  will 
always  be  various,  as  no  plough  has  yet  been,  nor  pro- 
bably ever  will  be,  construAed,  superior  to  all  others  itt 
cToy  season,  and  on  every  variety  of  soil  and  shape  of  sor^ 
face.  A  soil  suitable  for  turnips  and  barley,  may  be  wett 
tilled  by  almost  any  plough.  The  principal  excellence  itf 
a  plough  for  this  soil,  consists  in  its  being  of  light  weight 
and  easy  draught,  and  also  in  its  being  competent  to 
having  the  surface  in  any  required  shape,  from  a  ridge 
of  ksi  than  thirty  inches,  to  one  of  upwards  of  thirty  * 
feet. 

The  light  swing-plough  in  general  use  throughout  the 
North  of  England  and  South  of  Scotland,  and  likewise  some 
of  the  neatest  of  those  in  Suffolk,  as  much  exceed  the 
pkmghs  now  made  in  this  county,  as  coachmakers'  work 
does  that  of  a  common  wheelwright.  They  ought  to  be 
considered  as  working  models  of  their  kind,  for  the  ptooglw 
makers  of  the  nest  of  England. 

There  is   not  an    arable  dose  in   this  county,    but 
what  might  be  tilled  by  either  of  these  ploughs,  with' 
two  horses*,  without  a  driver  j  a   very  few  flinty  loamy 
days  excepted)  and  which  are  bordering  on  Hertford- 
shire. 

Wheels  seem  to  have  been  added,  for  the  purpose  of 
jBsisdng  bad  ploughmen  in'  free  soils,  and  all  sorts  of 
ploughmen  in  stony,  stubborn  soils.  They  are,  in  gene« 
raly  expensive,  cumbersome,  and  unsightly,  and  are  re* 
sorted  to  where  the  ploughman  cannot  otherwise  be  de- 

•  Even  the  two  worst  hones  in  most  of  the  t^ms  in  this  'coupty, 
»i^t  he  made  tp  plough  six  acres  in  six  days,  with  case.— -3^.  M. 

H  3  pended 


pended  on  for  regularity  of  depth,  and  neatness  of  wiork. 
Bad  ploughmen  very  generally  rest  a  part  of  their  tmght 
on  the  handles  of  the  plough,  whicii  must  necessarily 
tiave  9  counter  balance,  and  tliat  is  usually  obtained  hj 
giving  the  point  of  the  sh^ire  too  great  a  dip,  and  in  a 
direAion  contrary  to  the  line  of  draught:  thus,  the  weight 
iBrhich  the  man  rests  pn  the  plough  is  more  than  doubled, 
which  increases  very  considerably  the  labour  of  the  horses* 
In  order  to  remove  this  inconvenience,  the  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  farmers  cause  their  ploughs  to  be  made  with  one 
handle  only,  which  soon  tires  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
pressfs  on  it,  and  obliges  him  to  walk  upright,  and  cany 
Us  own  weight. 

In  every  county  there  are  some  superior  ploughmen^ 
who  c^n  regulate  the  coulter  and  share  so  corredUy  for 
executing  good  work,  that  with  any  plough  they  carry 
their  own  weight.  It  is  a  fa^,  th^t  the  swing-plough  of 
every  district,  when  held  by  a  good  ploughman,  is  drawA 
by  les^  power  than  would  \)e  requisite  to  draw  a  plough  of 
the  siime  construction  .with  wheels ;  it  also  costs  less  mo- 
ney, and  is  repaired  at  les^  expense.  The  disadvantage 
which  the  latter  labours  ux^der,  is  occasioned  by  the 
freight  of  the  carriage  and  whee}s,  ^ncl  ali^  by  the  sharo 
halving  too  much  d^^clinatipn* 

Wk^kploughs  happen  tQ  dp  Xhw  wprk  with  less  trouUe 
to  unskilful  men  than  the  swing  ploughs,  for  which  rea- 
son they  discourage  the  use  pf  every  other  sort,  by  putting 
on  ^  sour  ill-conditioned  temper,  when  any  attempt  is 
made  to  introduce  swipg-ploughs  where  they  bayc  been 
accu^tompd  tq  use  those  with  wheels. 

Premiums  to  the  best  plpughipen,  repeated  annual!] 
and  certainly,  are  well  calculated  to  excite  emulatioc 
amon^  these  men,  and  thereby  dp  much  towards  obta^- 
ing  perfeA  tillage. 

Or 
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On^  comparative  view  of  the  whoir  of  any  two  extent 

due  distridby  whereof  one  is   tilled  with  wheel-pioughi, 

and  the  other  by  swing  ones,  as  Berkshire  and  Norfolk 

4fainst  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  inciuding  every  description 

of  ploughmen  usually  met  with  in  those  counties,  it  has 

appeared  to  me  on  many  occasions,  that  for  neatness  of 

work,  wheel-ploughs  have  the  advantage.    This  circum^ 

ftance,  and  keeping  the  men  in  good  temper,  is  probably 

of  more  consequence  than  a  little  disparagement  in  point 

of  draught. 

The  light  swing-plough  is  ably  treated  of  by  Mr.  Bai^ 
UT,  of  Northumberland,  and  it  is,  in  many  cases,  a  very 
superior  implement ;  but,  like  every  thing  of  human  in* 
vention,  it  has  its  defeAs,  and  is  wholly  incompetent  to 
ihe  ploughing  any  tenacious  soil  that  abounds  with  stones. 
There  is  much  strong  land  in  most  districts,  both  with  and 
without  stones,  which  becomes  so  very  hard  m  summer, 
IS  to  be  impenetrable  to  such  a  plough,  and  incapable  of 
being  well  and  neatly  tilled  by  any  swing^plough. 

When  a  tenacious  stony  «oil  is  baked  by  the  sun  in  a 
hot  summer,  and  its  moisture  evaporated  and  curied  off 
by  drying  winds,  it  can  only  be  tilled  by  a  powerful 
wheel-plough;  for  which  purpose,  the  Hertfordshire 
wheeUplough  (i  believe  principally  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  a  picked  share)  is  superior  to  any  other 
ploDgh  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Next  to  that,  the 
itntish  tum^nvrest  plough,  with  a  chisel-pointed  share, 
is  justly  esteemed  a  very  good  implement ;  and  for-  very 
deep  ploughing,  it  probably  may  be  entitled  to  the  prc- 
Krence. 

'  Sir  John  Sinclair  well  observes,  that  ^*  a  wheel-plough 
can  tear  up  hard  land  in  summer,  much  better  than  a 
4wing-plough.  Another  advantage  is,  that  the  wheels 
fiUiy  be  placed  in  su.ch  a  manner,  as  to  confine  the  plough 

W  ♦  accurately 
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tccnrately  to  the  width  of  the  intended  forrowt.  Sodi  a 
plough  keeps  «  more  regular  depth,  and  is  capable  of  turw 
ing  a  shallower  furrow ;  which  qualities  are  osefbl  when 
seed  com  is  to  be  ploughed  in,  and  they  are  of  conse* 
quence  where  the  drill  system  is  followed. 

There  are  cases  successively  happening  on  every  arabk 
farm,  which  create  a  wish  in  the  farmer  to  turn  a  few  fui^ 
cows  more  in  one  direftion  than  the  contrary-^freqnently 
sear  a  road  or  foot-path,  but  more  generally  near  hcdge^ 
rows ;  so  as  to  turn  the  soil  from  them,  and  to  plough 
head-lands  wholly  from  the  hedge,  and  in  many  cases 
of  laying  arable  land  to  grass.  Every  man  who  is  atten* 
five  to  his  concerns,  would,  under  such  circumstances^ 
discover,  the  superior  utility  of  a  turn-wrest. 

There  is  also  a  wheel-plough,  though  rather  of  a  heavy 
construction,  in  general  use  near  Reading  and  Newbury, 
in  Berkshire,  with  which  the  men  of  that  county  work 
neatly  and  well* 

The  douiU  plough  is  liable  to  the  obje^ions  which  I 
have  stated  against  the  light  swing-plough,  together  with 
the  additional  obje^on,  that  if  it  were  to  be  constni£lied 
for  a  strong  soil  in  a  dry  and  stony  state,  it  would  require 
eight  or  ten  horses  to  draw  it,  by  which  it  would  be 
strained,  and  rendered  unfit  for  use.  No  person  in  the 
country  could  repair  it :  this  might  occasion  its  being 
sent  one  hundred  miles  to  the  person  who  made  it,  pro* 
bably  in  London,  where  it  would  remain  under  cure  a 
fortnight,  and  then  be  returned  injo  the  country.  After 
a  month's  absence,  and  three  guineas  expended  on  it,  the 
plough  would  be  fit  for  work  again :  the  owner  of  it 
would  be  fortunate,  if  it  performed  another  month's  work 
before  it  became  equally  useless  as  before.  But  in  the 
moist  climate  of  the  West  of  England,  or  in  Ireland^ 
these  inconveniences  will  not  be  so  often  experienced  as 

they 
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ibef  would  be  in  other  places.  Probably^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ploughing  a  level  close  of  a  sandy  «oil  Into  wide 
ridgcS}  it  may  be  either  a  first  or  second  best.  It  i^ 
Ikowcfer,  evidently  more  confined*  in  its  operations  than 
anj  single  plough  ;  but  as  it  saves  the  expense  of  one  per- 
son, in  respcSt  to  attendance,  there  are  some.  Chough 
few,  occasions  when  it  would  be  an  acquisition* 

Another  implement,  applicable  to  a  light  or  sandy  soiI» 
IS  '^  a  share  of  two  feet  in  width,  to  fix  on  a  commott 
whed-plough  stripped  of  its  mould-board,  which  is  excel- 
km  in  the  labour-saving  way,  by  cutting  a  pea,  tare» 
bean,  or  other  stubble,  at  about  two  inches  below  the 
surface.  Not  turning  any  furrow,  it  leaves  the  weeds 
and  roots  all  cut  through,  fit  for  being  immediately  har* 
lowed   out,   raked    into    heaps,    and    burnt*" — Arthur 

peep  soils  of  every  texture  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 

the  use  of  the  irencb^ploiigh^  or  of  being  ploughed  two  or 

nxffe  slices  deep.     The  first  cuts  off  the  weeds,  and  de- 

posks  them  at  a  considerable  depth ;  the  next  raises  a 

slice  of  clean  mould  from  below  the  soil  which  produced 

the  last  crop,  fresh  and  full  of  heart,  which  it  lays  upon 

the  vegetable  rubbish  turned  down   by  the  former,  in 

foch  a  thickness  as  to  smother  the  weeds,  and  decompose 

,  them  into  nurture  for  the  next  crop.    This  operation  will 

2a  every  soil  require  a  strong  team,  but  one  such  plough* 

isg  is  all  that  any  land  ought  to  receive,  and  it  is  sufiicU 

ent  for  almost  any  crop.    The  slices  beii)g  laid  one  over 

another,  the  land  will  generally  harrow  well  *,  and  when 

It  is  considered  how  many  ploughings  are  now  given,  pre* 

*  It  win  frequentlj  be  necessary  to  have  a  single  p1oug:h,  to  finish  the 
furrows  between  one  rkl|ge  and  another,  after  the  double  ploughs— 

paratory 
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parator/  to  a  crop  of  tumipB  or  -  barleys  and,  by  the  fal* 
lowistt,  for  wheat ;  and  also  how  much  labour  in  the  lat* 
ter  case  if  bestowed}  in  the  raking,  picking,  and  burning 
of  weeds ;  and  also  what  a  great  expense  these  operations 
occasion  to  the  farmer,  it  will  immediately  occur,  that  if 
these  disadvantages  can  be  removed  by  one  trench- 
plougliing,  the  result  must  be  very  greatly  in  favour  of 
chat  method.  In  strong  land,  it  keeps  the  surface  more 
free  from  excess  of  moisture,  and  in  every  soil  it  has  a 
considerable  tendency  to  preserve  tlie  land  from  the  de^ 
strudlive  effects  of  exhausting  crops.  Another  advantage 
of  high  importance  is,  that  under  the  system  of  trench* 
ploughing,  the  staple  of  the  soil  is  increased  in  depth,  its 
parts  arc  divided  and  loosened,  wliich  gives  the  roots  of 
the  crop  room  for  the  utmost  range  of  their  feeding 
powers,  and  consequently,  cannot  fail  of  producing  px>ps 
that  will  be  proportionabiy  greater  by  this,  than  any  other 
method  of  ploughing.  Kitchen-gardeners  and  nursery*- 
men  are  so  well  aware  of  the  advantages  of  this,  that  they 
never  think  their  land  in  a  good  state  to  bear  crops  .of 
anv  kind  till  it  has  been  trenciicd. 

•  A  greater  number  of  coulters  than  one,  in  any  plough* 
do  harm,  by  cutting  tlie  slices  narrow,  and  in  a  perpeUf 
dicular  direction,  so  as  to  occasion  their  being  laid  on  their 
edges-  Trench-ploughing,  on  the  contrary,  turns  them 
completely  upside  down.  The  former  method  places  the 
weeds  within  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  where  they 
will  certainly  flourish ;  the  latter  smothers  and  destroys 
them*. 


*  Mr.AiiTiiUR  Young  informs  ut,  that  Lord  Wincuii.sea  finds  great 
advantage  from  occasionally  trcnclk-plougbing  a  /erti^  Bandy  soiL-v- 
AnnuL  tij  J^riiuiturgy  Vol.  JLXlii.  p.  Ho'J. 
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In  tbif  county,  harrowing  is  a  tedious  business.    The 
pace  of  the  horses  is  disgusting  \  the  harrows  so  often  hitch 
one  on  to  the  other,  that  the  man  is  obliged  to  stop  a 
fourth  part  of  his  time  to  set  them  to  rights.     This  might 
be  prevented  by  placing  a  board  of  six  or  more  inches 
vide,  edgeways  upon  the  right-hand  bull  of  each  harrow^ 
or  what  perhaps  is  better,  by  coupling  them  together 
with  hooks  and  eyes,  and  by  driving  the  horses  with  whip- 
reins  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  the  man  to  walk  after 
the  harrows  (as  is  the  case  on  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk).    They  would,  as- 
X  necessary  consequence,  harrow  four  times  as  much  land 
in  a  given  time  as  by  the  present  method,   and  it  would 
be  done  much  better.  ' 

The  rulers  being  usually  drawn  by  horses  at  length, 
treading  after  each  other,  must  necessarily  make  a  horse* 
track,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  ensuing  crops.    Like- 
wise the  earth  which  is  occasionally  scraped  offthe  rollers, 
smothers  every  thing  where  it  happens  to  f«ill,  and  there  is 
a  loss  of  time  in  such  scraping.     All  these  inconveniences 
are  remedied  in  a  roller  which  I  have  used  for  some  years, 
with  double  shafts  and  a  scraper.     Those  persons  are  mis- 
taken, who  have  their  heavy  roller  made  of  large  diameter, 
as  that  very  circumstance  diminishes    its    pressure,    by 
reason  of  its  bearing  on  too  much  surface  at  once.     It  is 
evident  that  small  rollers,  loaded  to  the  same  weighty 
must  have  a  greater  effe^. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  Mr.  Ducket's  simple, 
^heap,  and  effe^al  drill  being  used  in  this  county, 
flthottgh  it  was  first  made,  and  is  now  much  used  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.  It  opens  the  ground  readily, 
and  in  equidistant  rows,  removing  the  mould  in  as  light 
^  manner  as  can  be  done  by  hand-hoes.  This  is  more 
eligible  than  ihcjtuttd  roller^  on  any  soil  that  is  not  too 

light 


figbt  for  the  intended  crop ;  but  on  sand^  in  i  Ay  or 
dusty  state,  the  htter  may  poesibly  be  entitled  to  the 
preference. 

The  rartj  now  hx  general  use  in  this  coitntyy  arr  more 
clumsy  and  heavy  in  tlieir  construction,  made  more  faQkily, 
and  of  worse  materials,  than  any  I  have  observed  in  any 
other  part  of  England.  £ven  when  empty,  they  are  con* 
siderably  heavier  than  one  horse  can  draw  in  constant 
work,  which  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by  the  breadth 
of  the  wheels,  as  they  must  necessarily  pass  over  everf 
thing  that  lies  in  their  way ;  whereas  narrow  wheels  pass 
by  every  smail  obstru£Uon,  and  more  easily  divide  the  dost 
in  summer  and  the  mud  in  ¥rinter.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  diat  all  light  carriages  possess. 

The  sif^i'^orse  carts  that  are  in  use  in  various  parts 
of  England,  appear  to  be  the  best  calcolated  for  the  par* 
pose  of  carrying  all  kinds  of  goods,  except  indeed  in  single 
trees,  blocks  of  stone,  or  any  other  article  whose  weight 
may  be  too  much  for  the  strength  of  such  carts  smd 
which  omnot  easily,  and  without  k>ss,  be  divided  into  sew 
parate  loads.  In  all,  or  most  places,  where  the  roads  are 
particularly  bad,  either  arising  from  soft  mud  and  clay,  or 
krge  stones,  and  where  there  are  deep  ruts,  especially  m 
hilly  countries,  and  where  the  people  are  poor,  and  con* 
seqoently  particularly  stodious  to  keep  their  expenses  qb* 
der  as  much  as  possiUe — ^these  are  the  places^  and  the 
people,  with  whom  singkT-horse  carts  are  in  common  use^ 
and  is  a  proof  of  the  economy  of  the  plan,  k  is  equally 
certain,  that  where  the  country  b  level,  the  roads  free 
from  ruts,  and  the  peopfc  rich,  they  indulge  in  expensive 
horses,  and  in  teams  of  parade  and  show.    Such,  tor  in^ 

•  ^*i/.  in  r!ic  n^ountainoun  d'»trit5ls  of  Dcrlmliirc,  WuIct,  CmnbciiaDdB 
DunU'ries^  Dumbarton,  and  various  other  parti/— 2^.  AL 

stance^ 
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itattcCj  as  those  used  by  the  brewers  aod  distillers  of  this 
county  and  Surrey.  The  economy  of  single-horse  cartt 
is  sa  dearly  made  out  in  the  Cumberland  Report|  that  1 
■ced  not  enlarge  on  their  utility  to  a  Middlesex  farmer, 
farther  than  to  request  his  attention  to  what  is  said  on  that 
InbjeJk  in  the  said  Report. 

It  is  beconung  daily  more  and  more  necessary  for  every 
tnble  farm  to  have  a  tbrashitig-milL  It  is  the  only  me« 
thod  left,  for  having  the  com  cleanly  and  properly  separat^^ 
<ifcoB  the  straw.  The  men  in  the  southern  counties 
li^too  lazy  to  thrash  clean,  and  too  totich  given  to  pil» 
icring,  to  be  trusted  alone  among  the  corn.  In  Middlesex^ 
<mpk>y  them  by  the  day,  and  they  will  not  do  half  a  day> 
work,  neither  will  it  be  done  clean ;  and  set  them  to  work 
by  the  quarter,  or  the  truss,  and  they  will  difyoin  the£:eest 
com  and  leave  the  rtst  in  the  ear.  This  may  seem  severe, 
but  I  speak  from  experience  at  home,  as  well  as  from  ot>« 
semtion  and  the  complaints  of  farmers,  elsewhere* 

Mills  are  very  desirable,  as  they  not  only  sever  the 

corn  from  the  straw,  but  may  be  made  to  winnow  at  the 

same  time  i  and  are  so  quick  in  the  work,  that  it  may  aU 

beibnennderthe  eye  of  the  master,  and  the  corn  secured 

ia  the  granary  without  the  least  pilfering.    The  saving  by 

this  means  of  thrashing,  in  the  extra  qual^tity  of  com 

fvocuredf  and  the  security  against  having  the  com  stolen 

ja  the  chaffy  amounts  to  an  advantage  in  fayour  of  the 

mills,  of  about  ten  per  cent,  on  the  corn  crops ;  in  soma 

cases,  to  one  shilling  a  bushel  on  wheat,  and  very  generally 

to  twenty  shillings  an  acre  on  the  wheat  crop. 

The  expense  of  thrashing  wheat,  in  this  county,  by  the 
flail,  is  full  four  shillings  per  quarter.  Supposing  the  land 
to  produce  twenty-four  bushels,  the  thrashing  is  twelve 
shillings  per  acre:  to  this  add  eight  shillings  for  thin  wheat 

Jc/t 
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Another  person  nys,  **  The  betl  manufii£faiicr  of  agrf« 
cultural  implements  who  has  ever  yet  tried  the  task  as 
Great  Britain^  was  a  Mr.  Small,  of  Serwiekshire,  wha 
was  patronized  by  the  late  Iiord  Kaibies,  in  maktiig  s 
plough  of  peculiar  constru^HoOt  which  has  skice  obtained 
general  preference*  The  manufiAure  which  he  establish^ 
td,  stiU  subsists.  The  ploughs  and  other  implements: 
which  it  furnishes,  are,  in  all  respeAs,  6x  the  purposes 
^husbandry)  the  best  in  Britain.^ 


i        > 


CHAP.    VI. 

COMMONS,  ENCLOSING,  &c. 


SECT.    I. COMMONS^., 

•   •  •       .  "        "^ . 

IN  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  all  the  land  was  Si 
common,  or  was  every  where  depastured  bj  the  cattk 
and  animals  of  the  commtmity :  the  first  enclosures  were  ol 
necessity,  so  many  encroachments  made  by  indiTidual  per- 
sons  from  the  land  which  laid  in  common.    These  en« 

I 

croacbnients  have  been  continually  increasing  m  number^ 
which  could  not  take  place  without  producing  a  propor<* 
tionate  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  common  land.  Such 
was  the  only  kind  of  enclosure  known  in  the  early  agesi 
and  until  the  people  be^an  to  tliink  favourably  of  it,  which 
in  this  country  encouraged  ti\c  iirst  application  to  the  Le- 
jiislature,  for  authority  to  enclose  the  land  which  remained 
open  in  vi  whc»k'  township.     This  succeeded,  and  everj 

large 
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hrge  CDtlosure  has  now  long  been  made  under  simliar  au- 
thority; which  happily  has  extended  so  far^  as  to  reduce 
the  common  land  in  Britain  to  much  less  in  quantity  than' 
the  eDclosed*  At  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  are  so 
&II7  convinced  of  the  superior  advantages  which  enclosed 
land  has  over  such  as  is  common,  that  one  general  desire 
pcevails,  and  that  is,  to  enclose  and  cultivate  the  whole.- 
The  arrival  of  such  a  time  of  general  prosperity,  and 
greatly  increased  population,  we  now  know,  is  only  de* 
layed  by  the  perverseness  of  some  lords  of  manors  and 
tithe-owners. 

The  remaining  Commons  of  Middlesex  are  situate,  as 
night  be  expected,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  county, 
and  bear  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  whole  quantity 
of  land,  than  those  of  most  other  districts  in  the  kingdom. 

The  names,  and  computed  quantities,  are  as  follows,  viz. 

1*  Hounslow-heath,  5000  acres. 

2.  Ashford-common,   ^ ..«  250 

3.  Littleton-common, m.......  250 

^'  Laleham-common,  ...•...••  SOO 

5f  Stains-moor,    ••... •  300 

6.  Cowley*moor, 150 

7.  HiUingdon-heath, .,  150 

9«  Uxbridge-common,  ^..m...  S50 

9.  Harefield-common, «. 200 

10. -Finchley-common,  on  the  authority of7  .^.^ 

ROCQUE,    .........M...... 5 

il.  Qapton-marshes, 400 

12.  Hadley,  an  allotment  fromEnfield -chase,     190^ 

Together  amountinjs;  to «•  668S  acres^. 

J '         '  ■■  ■■  ■ 

*  The  foreffmifr  quantities  are  colU^tedfroin  a  mtp,9wAvf^dt  ^mtm 
Y<ryefTOB«oiu;  but  they  will  serve  tg  give  a.  gtotial.  IiIm  >C  th»  ifit' 
of  the  Commons^ — J,  ikf. 
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To  which  add,  for  several  smaller  onet  of  under  IQt 
acres  each,  such  as  Hampstead-heath,  Ealittg-commoiit 
Uxbridge-iDoor,  Memsey-moory  CrOttkl■»*grett^  PciFspi' 
heath,  Hanwell-common,  Wormwood-shrab^  and  other% 
which  posttbly  may  contain  altogether  50Q  acDcsi:  thcsr 
deduA  for  roads,  ponds,  and  gravel-pits^  nearly  the  samr 
quantity,  and  it  will  show  that  the  uncultivated  aoil  c£ 
this  county,  capable  of  receiving  improvenoenit^  b  about 
8700  acres,  or  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  q;uane^ 
tity. 

Hcuftslow'Heath^ — according  to  Rocqu£'s  map,  which 
was  published  in    1754,   contained  6658  acres  ^   sinco 
ffhich  time,  it  has  been  reduced  by  many  small  enclotures^ 
which  have  been  made  by  encroachment.    In  1789,  abou^ 
S50  acres  of  it,  which  belonged  to  the  parish  of  StanwcU* 
was  enclosed  by  A&,  of  Parliament ;  and  about  the  year 
1802,  such  parts  of  this  heath  as  laid  in  the  parishes  of 
Teddington,   H^nworth,   and    Feltham,   amounting    to 
1200  or,  14O0  acres,  were  likewise  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion :  which  several  enclosures  have  reduced  the  extent  of 
the  heath  to  about  5000  acres.    The  enclosures  which 
have  recently  takex)  place  in  the  adjoining  parislies^  ypiU 
be  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  owners  of   the    land; 
therefone  it  is  boppd,  and  much  to  be  wished,  that  their 
success  may  induce  all  the  perspps  who  have  any  interest 
in  tliis  extensive  waste,  to  take  such  measures,  >vithout 
delay,  as  may  he  necessary,  to  bring  the  whole  o£,it  .under 
the  dominion  of  the  plough.     Hpunslow-beath  is:  lai^d  of 
lUch  good  quality,  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  county, 
and  insulting  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  that  it 
thould  remain  in  its  present  unprodudlive  state,  when  it 
might  be  brought  to  yield  an  average  produce  of  H>/.  p^ 
acre,  per  annum* 


fmcUey^Cammm^'^Tht  soil  of  two-thirds  of  this  com'* 

is  a  strong  loanii  of  ten  or  more  feet  in  depths  very 

t|  and  much  poached  by  cattle.     The  east  side^  con* 

taiaing  about  one-third  of  the  wholej  is  dry  land,  atid 

tacarty  covered  with  furze.    The  wet  part  requires  only 

0Br&ce-drainingi  to  render  it  good  sound  pasture.    Oil 

tills  common  there  are  several  thousand  poUai'dsi  of  hom^ 

beam  uid  oak|  which  never  can  produce  a  shilling  to  the 

liord  of  the  Manor,  so  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  occu^ 

fy  thdr  present  situation.    Their  numbers  must  annually 

decrease,  as  no  new  ones  are  permitted  to  rise,  and  I 

obierved  that  several  had  lately  been  grubbed  tip.     By 

tikmg  the  whole  down  at  once,  the  proprietor  might  tm* 

<pestionably  put  several  hundred  pounds  into  his  pocket. 

This  Common  carries  a  large  stock,  principally  of  sheep^ 

through  the  spring,  until  the  hay  is  made  on  the  adjoin- 

iog  forms,  when  they  are  received  into  the  enclosures  ^ 

for  which  purpose  it  is  of  some  use  to  the  neighbouring^ 

firmcrs.    There  are  appearances  of  marl  in  various  places^ 

and  from  Muswell-hill,  the  south-east  comer  of  this  com^ 

noni  there  is  a  beautiful  prospeft  over  Homsey,  Claptotf^ 

I^on,  and  the  river  Thames.     There  ard  many  points 

in  this  situation,  that  as  much  deserve  to  be  adorned  with 

tkgant  villas  as  any  other  spot  in  this  highly-favoured 

COBDty. 

Tie  Mo9rt  between  Staini  and  Lonfford^vrtf  {6t  the 
aoit  part,  on  a  gravelly  bottom,  but  so  often  flooded  and 
cUHed  by  water,  and  so  much  injured  by  the  poaching  of 
cttttle  during  the  winter,  that  they  produce  but  little  bcfr 
bge  till  the  latter  end  of  May.  The  gi'eatest  improvement 
that  could  be  made  on  these  pastures,  would  be  efiefted 
kf  dmsion,and  converting  the  whole  into  water-meadow* 
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«   The  CommoDS  in  Middlesex,  ai  iA*inott  Oth6r  plftesy 
are  three-fourths  of  them  covered  with  heath  and.furse% 
from  which  a  little  of  the  worst  sort  of  firing  b  obtained 
by  the  poor.    The  trifling  quantity  which  cattk  .c<miii0ic 
from  these  shrubs,  does  not  improtPe  them,  as  it  13  bardf 
^efficient  to  keep  them  from  starvii^.    Much  of  the  rc^ 
mainder  is  occupied  by  roads,   gravel- pits,   and  pondfli 
yielding  nothing*    I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  about 
SOQQ  acres  of  the  commons  in  this  county,  are  employed 
in  the  produ£Hon  of  grass  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  afipiylr 
ing  a  miserable  pasture,  as  a  considerable  part,  of  it  b 
under  water  during  winter.     And  as  most  of  it  is  poacht^ 
and  trodden  down  by  cattle  while  wet,  it  is  rendered  hard» 
lumpy,  and  full  of  holes,  which  makes  it  partake  of  the 
sterility  of  mortar  during  summer.  The  grasses  are  mosdj* 
of  the  dwarf  kind,  and  of  scanty  produce,  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  such  grasses  as  are  known  to  be  more  dan^ 
gerous  than  nourishing  :  so  much  so  as  to  induce  some  ^ 
tht  most  observing  famitrsy  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdoqii 
possessing  extensive  common-rights,  after  a  fair  trial,  ,tp 
refrain  altogether  from  turning  their  cattle  on  such  com- 
mons.    On  such  authority  it  may  vueJI  it  questioftedf  vahetbet 
commons  are  of  any  more  use  to  the  community ^  than  they  *w»tj^ 
he  nvcrc  they  consigned  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep.     Without 
attempting  the  solution  of  such  a  question  at  present,  po^ 
mit  me  to  observe,  that  the  value  of  commons,  considered 


*  There  b  a  large  quantity  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  pmdocmir 
furze^  and  bents,  all  in  a  dwarf  state,  which  would  be  very  muck  -mv 
proredby  the  proper  application  of  lime  alone,  as  it  would  gradual!} 
destroy  those  worthless  plants,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  produce  a  fine  sheen 
|nsture,  without  plonj^hing:,  or  any  other  expense.  In  all  situatknM 
Where  the  superstratum  i*  thin,  oa  a  tubtoilof  grarel  or  coarse  land,  an4 
usually  denominated  burning,  the  same  good  eiFei^  would  result  frua 
the  use  of  marl,  without  plou^^ngw^y.  M.  ^ 

solely 
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$tAtiy  as  to  their  jpDwer  of  increasing  animal  food,  and  at 
totallf  unconncAed  with  the  adjoining  enclosures,  is  ex* 
cecdingly  small  indeed.     But  when  considered  as  aflfbrd- 
inrgiin  opportunity  to  the  neij»hbo«ring  farmer  to  turn  Ms 
stock  out,  in  the  spring  quarter  of  the  year,  the  farmer  is 
thereby  enabled  to  mow  all  his  enclosed  grass-land ;  and 
comequently,  increase  the  quantity  of  hay  to  be  sent  to 
tasffket,  asat  Finchley,  and  Harroiw-weald,  in  this  county; 
6r  being  applied,  during  the  winter  months,  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  greater  quantity  of  Hve  stock,  in  places  more 
distant  from  a  good  hay-market ;  and  in  others,  for  the 
{vrpose  of  folding  on  the  arable  land. 
•  On  estimating  the  value  of  the  Commons  in  this  county^ 
ndbding  erery  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  them^ 
in  pasturage,  locality  of  situation,  and  the  barbarous  cus- 
tom of  turbary,  it  appears,  that  fbey  Jo  nd^  produce  to  the 
wmumijy  in  their  ptesent  siaUy  more  than  fbur  shillings  per 
am!    On  the  other  hand,  'they  are,  in-many  instances, 
ofread  injury  to  the  public^'  by  hcldin^Mrrtt  lure  to  the 
poor  mftn — I  mean  of  ifiMeri;ils  where wfehf  tx>  build  hii 
cottageyand  ground  to  ^reJft  it  upon ;  together  ^th  firing, 
ind  the  ran  of  his  poidtry  and  pigs  for  nothing.    This  is^ 
M^couriievlteinptation  sufficient  to  indtice  a  gr^at  number 
of  poor  persdns'to  settle  on  the  borders  of  sueh  commons'. 
Bstthe  mischief  does  not  end  herei  for  having  gained 
tlieie  trifling  advantages,  through  the  negleA  or  conni* 
^abceof  the  Lord  of  the -Maftor,  ft<  unfortunately  gives 
their  minds  an  improper  bias,  and  inculcates  a  desire  to 
five,  from  that  tirpe  fomard,  with  little  labour.     The 
arimalS'  kept  by  this  description  of  persons,  it  is  soon  dis* 
covered  by  their  owners,  are  not  likely  to  afford  then) 
much  irevenue,  without  better  Feed  than  the  scanty  her« 
(Kije  of  a  conunon ;  henci;  tlvey  are  tempted  to  pilfer 
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corn^  hay^  and  roots,  towards  their  support;  md  as  tfae| 
are  still  (lependent  on  such  a  Receptions  sopplyy  to 
the  demands  of  their  consumption,  they  are  io  sooie 
sore  constrained  to  resort  to  various  dis)u>n€^  inC9B%  tp 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

Another  very  sei^ous  evil  which  the  public  soffeis  firooi 
commons,  is,  that  they  are  the  constant  renctczvotts  of  gfp% 
seysy  strollers,  and  other  loose  persons^  living  und^  tcotl 
Vhich  they  carry  with  them  from  place  to  plac^  MopI 
0(  these  po^ns  have  asscs^  many  of  them  hoisev  Pift 
Kmie  o^  them  have  even  covered  carts,  which  ^omwtK^lM 
double  purpose  of  a  caravan  f^u*  concesdifi^  an4  c»iijMm 
off  the  propeny  they  have  stolen,  and  also  of  a  honss  So§ 
sleeping  in  at  night*  They  usually  stay  two  qr  tbvea 
nights  at  a  place  (  and  the  cattle  which  they  ketp^  aam 
to  transport  their  few  articles  of  fpmiture  from  opt  cqoh 
mon  to  another.  .  These,  during  the  stay  of  their  own€cS| 
are  turned  adrift:  to  procure  what  food  they  can  £nd  i^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  tent^  and  the  deficiency  is 
made  up  from  ^e  adjacent  hay-stacks,  bams,  afid  grmih 
ries.  They  are  not  known  to  buy  any  hay  of  corn*  «a4 
yet  their  cattle  arc  supplied  with  these  artick%.  of  good 
quality.  The  women  and  children  beg  and  -pUfer^  aiHl 
ihe  men  comfnlt  greater  a^  of  dishonesty :  ip  ilmf^  ti$ 
Comttt$nf  i^this  fottnij  art  "WfU  kftenvn  to  ke  the  caHstaai  retfir$ 
cffaoipads  and  highwaytncn^  audan  liter  ally  ^nd  pmy€tii§M/lf 
0 puUic  ntiisunce^  And  that  they  an:  so  in  the  more  diibf 
tant  counties,  seo  the  Gloucester  Report,  page  50,.mi4 
that  of  Hereford,  page  28.  Additional  injuries  which 
commons  render  to  society^  are  noticed  in  several  othev 
parts  of  this  Work« 

That  the  Commons  bf  Middlesex  are  capable  idl  being 
improved,  so  as  to  produce  large  crops  of  all  the  Tegetahle^ 

usually 


Hisiiallf  Cfiltmtet))  and  to  rear  and  support  a  very  highly 
Improved  btttd  of  cattle,  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
iloabt*.  And  idthough  one  moiety  of  them  have  been 
tndosed  since  the  first  publication  of  this  Work,  thet^ 
MsSL  remains  8700  acres  of  good  land  lying  waste,  which 
bcspible  of  yielding  annually  100,000/.  sterling  to  the 
^(salth  of  the  coonty. 

h  is  tmly  lamentable  to  see  in  every  part  of  these  king* 
ilofU)  sach  extensive  trtOs  of  land  lying  imcultivated  % 
fKtimiag  no  revttee  to'the  owners  of  such  property,  and 
it  is  eztyemely  do^btfoi  tf  it  yields  any  benefit  to  the  com- 
ttvoity.  Snrely  it  is  disgraceful  to  a  nation  which  is  flat- 
ieMd  witli  being  enKghtetied,  to  be  so  far  from  raising  A 
wSdent  supply  of  bread  for  its  inhabitants,  as  to  bt 
^fSnier  the  necessity  of  importing  corn  frotri  every  quattih: 
tf  the  woiid  (Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America),  while^ 


I' 


^  *  Wlule  tn  m  ftste  «f  toimhoti,  e^trj  6ne  ttirnt  on  what  lie  filiates, 

nd  there  it  generally  doable  die  quantity  of  itock  that  there  oaght.t^ 

^;  CQORqueittly  they  hardy  exist.   SiiouJd  an  enlightened  breeder  wish 

to  improve  his  sheep,  he  cannot  do  it,  owing  to  his  ewes  mixing  with  hfs 

nogkboor^s  flocks.    If  he  had  the  be»t  tup  in  the  kingdom,  can  he  bt 

^tltift  one  of  his  ewet  were  tupped  by  htsR»  while  there  iire  probaM^ 

a  score  of  his  neighbour's  to  contest  the  female  whh  hbn  ?— On  the  otiur 

i'ind,  if  the  common  were  enclosed,  every  one  would  stint  with  that 

'pcoes  of  stock  for  which  his  allotment  was  best  adapted,  and  in  such 

flonben  as  would  ensure  profit.    When  he  can  confine  his  ewes  within 

^  own  enclosures,  he  can  make  whatever  experiment  he  pleases,  by 

putting  a  few,  or  many,  ewes  to  any  particular  tup,  without  any  fear  or 

apprehension  of  having  a  spurious  breed,  by  the  interference  of  his 

PAghbour*8.    He  is  also  enabled  to  keep  his  flock  from  many  disorders. 

fnr  commons  but  what  have  some  tratSU  of  land  liable  to  the  rot :  how 

art  they  to  he  prevented  from  depasturing  upon  it  ?  or  if  the  scab,  or 

ether  infe<^ous  disorders,  have  uken  place  amongst  a«iy  flock  up«n  the 

irpmmoD,  how  U  he  to  avtiil  it  r — CumLtrhndy  p;»ge  3U. 

i^  at 
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at  the  same  timej  it  has  so  many  acres  of  good  land  lying 
piaste^  and  lockid  up  from  the  operation  of  the  pUugb,  By  the 
nngk  means  rf  enclosure j  an  abundant  quantity  of  corn  might 
he  produced^  and  many  millions  a  year  added  to  the  wealtb  of 
Great  Britain^  which  is  now  absolutely  lost  to  society,  nvitb  eu 
careless  an  indifference  as  if  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  were 
afraid  of  becoming  too  rich ;  or,  as  if,  like  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  they  would  not  permit  the  community  to  share 
in  a  blessing  of  which  themselves  are  not  inclined  to  par- 
take. But  as  it  is  very  unreasonable  that  the  nation  should 
suffer  from  the  obstinacy  of  persons  of  this  casty  or  dispo- 
sition, who  will  neither  cultivate  the  soil  themselves^,  nor 
suffer  others  to  do  it  *at  a  £ur  rent  %  a  popular,  and  I 
think  effectual,  remedy  would  be,  to  tax  all  such  persons 
as  have  a  right  of  common,  and  withhold  their  consent  to 
a  general  enclosure.  The  amount  of  the  tax,  and  the 
manner  of  levying  it  on  the  persons  who  have  a  right  of 
common,  might  be  easily  adjusted. 

The  sensible  people  of  Japan  have  no  commons,  and  if 
any  portion  of  land  be  left  uncultivated,  it  may  be  taken 
possession  of  by  a  more  industrious  neighbour.  Were  a 
similar  law  to  be  enaAed  in  Britain,  it  would  be  the  means 
of  immediately  bringing  into  cultivation  every  acre  of 
waste  land  in  the  nation. 
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'  The  following  statement  will  show  the  progress  which 
Jos  been  made  towards  enclosing  the  Commons  in  this 
touty within  the  last  five  years,  namely: 


Comittoiis. 

Pasture. 
Acres. 


Idmonron, .*. 1231 

rduuun^  •••••••••••«••«•••     728 

Hanworth, 460 

ptmbciryy  •••••••••.••••••.•     771 

Teddington)  ••••••« *    453 

1Iam>w-weald9   695"^ 
Sudbury,  .....—  250 

Jrinnery  •••••••.••••  249 

Roxcth-grcen,       59 
Wembley-green,  Bd 
Grecnhill-grecn,     S 
Alpcrton-igreen, 
Vicar's-green,  ...• 
Preston-green,  •• 
Kcnton-green,  .. 
forty-green,  ^...^ 
Vastc  in 'green 


6 
4 

7 
9 

7 


Common  Fields. 

Arable.      Meadow.   Sammary. 
Acres.  Acres. 


Acres. 
2747 

1127 
647 
«13 
'2234 
788 
386 


794 
45J5 


5073 
2783 
1375 

77S 
8605 
1559 

839 


►  1349        3278 


19         4646 


Thcwhole  quantity  is  7895      11,520       1238     20,653 

The  foregoing  quantities  of  land  were  extrafted  from 
▼cry  friendly  communications  made  to  the  Author  by 
Dr.  Wilkinson^  Mr.  Thomas  Bainbridge,  Mr.  Johk 
XicHARDsoN,  and  Mr.  John  Trumpbr.  One  or  other 
irf"  the  three  latter  gentlemen  were  Commissioners  on  each 

of 


c(  the  said  Eadosorci;  and  the  Dodor  is  known  fbr  the 
peat  merit  of  his  viiuigs  ob  apKakani  sobjects. 

It  wuuhl  perhaps  he  tODanck  w^wic  tecfaHd^  fSotf 
pnWiAnig  mj  Vicm  of  WEUkaeM,  ha 
so  moch  good  iBOBCcoiiBtf ;  b«K  as  fitde  had 
in  that  wajfar  agabcfiorc^  and  aochiii^  of  the  kind 
Aen  in  contonpbtioQ,  it  majr  be  pcesomed,  that  dm 
Work  Gontxibntcd  towards  uwiinan^  nie  owners  of  TfitBTt- 
moB-rights^  that  imhwuie  worid  padj  inciCMe  tlieir 
propcrtT.  Hus  pot  them  in  motion,  and  die  remit  has 
been  soch  as  ooght  to  be  the  case  ewcry  iriicre,  thcbvii^ 
iag  into  cakLTation  move  thm  a  moiety  of  aU  the  CowN 
moBs  in  the  coontj.  A  proper  <^rceof  liberalitjoothe 
ports  of  the  lords  of  manors,  and  tithe-owners,  mi|ght 
extend  a  similar  spirit  of  encksore  to  eicry  earner  of  the 
kingdom.  It  sekkim  wants  more  than  a  union  of  tlieap 
two  interests,  to  obtain  the  necessary  wrnihcrof  cooseaji 
to  a  petition  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  of  cnctemres 
therefore,  if  they  would  eamestif  promote  cndosnrs^ 
they  should  take  the  lead,  and  canTas  for  consents  ^ 
erery  parish  and  manor,  in  which  case  thej  would  mostly 
succeed. 

The  benefits  and  advantages  that*would  be  .derived  from 
a  general  enclosure  of  commons,  are  so  numerous,  as  far 
to  exceed  my  powers  of  description  or  computation*  The 
opportunity  it  would  afford,  of  Separating  dry  g^omid 
from  wet,  of  well  draining  the  htter,  and  liming  the 
rotten  parts,  is  of  vast  consequence  i  as  such  an  arrange- 
ment would,  with  the  aid  of  intdligem  btoeders^  be  die 
means  of  rairing  a  breed  of  sheep  and  neat  cattle^  fiur 
superior  to  the  present  ra^e  of  balfstmrvii  mwtuJs  now- 
seen  in  such  situations.  It  would  have  the  effcA  of  sup- 
porting a  nM>re  numerous  stock,  on  the  same  quantity  of 
(bod,  by  restraining  the  cattle  and  «heep  from  a  rambling 

disposition^ 
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iisfoshioBr^  wluch  not  only  treads  the  grass  ofifthe  ground, 
t»t  wastes  the  flesh  off  their  bones.  Further,  the  live 
Uock  would,  by  thb  means  be  rendered  much  more  valu- 
|hk  to  individuals  and  the  community,  than  it  has 
hitiiato  been,  or  can  possibly  be,  without  enclosure ;  andt 
wkt  is  of  great  importance,  it  would  tend  to  preserve  such 
improved  breed  from  that  destructive  malady,  the  rot> 
idudi snakes  such  terrible  havock  anx>ng  our  flocks* 

It  docs  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  state  with  predsi- 
on  (nor  indeed  is  it  capable  of  being  so  stated),  what  would 
be  tbe  increase  in  value,  of  the  Commons  of  this  county> 
Of^tbeir  being  enclosed,  and  well  and  properly  cultrvated* 
t  nutj^  botvrver^  nvith  safirty  be  stated  at  up^vards  of  fifieem 
Imufiair  present  valui  ta  tbe  proprietors*,  and  forty  times 
tkorfresent  value  to  tiepuUicf.  But  increasing  the  rental 
flf  luch  land  to  fifteen,  or  perhaps  twenty  times  its  present 
anooDt,  is  by  no  means  the  greatest  advantage  that  may 
ke  caqpe^ed  to  result  from  an  enclosure  of  commons. 
Thgenerml  salyirity  ami  healthiness  of  the  country  vfouJd  Ar 
ff^rwed^  i  while  industry  would  be  largely  increased^  among 

tbe 


*  Tilt  prppent  prcMuc«  being  gaily  four  shillings  an  tcre,  the  rent 
^bittat^d  at  more  than  two  shillings;  and  Bfteen  times  that  snm,  is  but 
Ifaitty  ihiUiap  iia  acre ;  which  it  certainly  lets  than  they  would  Ictt  for 
9ftcr  bdog  eacloBed'-*^.  M, 

■  t  Thf  ffeptut  produce,  as  bcCbrt  stated,  bmg  Unt  sbUlings  an  acre^ 
fvtj  tioMs  that  sum,  is  only  eight  pounds  %  which  it  not  more  than  this 
land,  after  bei^  enclosed,  and  cultiTat<d|  WPvld  produce; — J.  ML 

t*lbavse  to  <4Mervo  (says  Mr.  nic.uN0SLBT|  speaking  of  eBckM|ire)> 
«K^  Waftfelt.sa|isf4|aiaB,  iu  happy  efedi  oa  thf  health  and  comftMrt  of 
tbciahahitanu  of  the  acQscent  '▼illkiiei.  /igoes  and  low  fertrsp  finom  the 
Junidity  of  the  air,  impregnated  Dfith  e^halatioas  from  the  stagnant  oos»» 
tcnti  of  the  marshes,  prevailed  very  generally  during  the  Temalandau* 
|aana]  seasons.  And  these*  for  thtin6s(  part,  were  bbstini^  and  aior# 
/i^rquemhr  subdued  by  the  droog^  ^od  heat>tf  mmmaxp^ifA  Irosu  nf 

winter. 


lie  msfi  arvful  classes  of  sicteiy ;  Beggary  and  rottery  much 
bsstned  ;  a»d  the  general  siocl  cf  com  and  eatth  ainwst  tncon^ 
eeivabty  augmented.  And  wherever  endosures  are  made 
wkh  due  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  (as  tfae^ 
Wight  always  to  be),  they  will  be  found  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  as  much  as  they  increase  the  property  and  thii 
comforts  of  the  rich*. 

A  proper  clause  in  most  aAs  of  parliament,  for  endoi^ 
ing  waste  land,  would  be  an  order  on  the  Conmiissioiicis 
to  allot  a  few  acres  of  land  to  the  minister,  cfaorchwaxd- 
cns^  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  in  tmst,  to  let  the  same 
at  a  fair  valuation,  and  apply  the  rent  of  it  towards  proviA* 
ing  coal  for  the  industrious  poor. 

The  Commons  of  this  kingdom  being,  with  Tery  few 
exceptions,  without  ridges,  furrows,  or  drains,  have  not 
the  means  of  discharging  that  superfluous  water  from  the 
surface  of  them,  which  is  well  known  to  be  of  great  de- 
triment to  vegetation  in  general.  Many  commons  in  lofi^ 
situations,  and  where  tlie  soil  happens  to  be  of  a  retentive 
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tviater,  tfuo  by  the  most  judicious  medical  treatment.  Enclonng  wd 
dr.i.iruxig  have  rendered  these  diseases  as  scarce  in  the  low  as  in  the  up- 
lands. To  the  prevention  wliereofi  advance  of  wages  (from  four  to  tix- 
pcncc  per  day),  with  coottant  employ,  arttin^  from  tlie  stme  cwne,  have 
not  a  Httie  contributed,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  Irve  'better,  wlncK'it 
generally  accompanied  by  a  gy owing  taste  for  dk'vwXmrm^^BiMitgihft 

*■  Here  I  am  again  bappy  to  have  ay  aaertions  corroborated  by  Mr 
fiiLLiNGSLKT,  in  hit  valuable  Report  of  SomersetBhire.  He  «yt,**  I  caa 
truly  declare,  that  in  all  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  cbaervatioii» 
encloiarea  have  ameliorated  their  (the  poor)  condidoii,  esctting^a  spirit 
of  acbvity  and  indnstry,  whereby  habitt  of  sletii  have  bccOb  by  degree^ 
overcame;  and  sopincness  and  inactivity  have  been  eichangcd  lor  vigour 
and  exertion.  No  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  this,  than  the  general 
fvduA^ion  of  the  poor-rates  in  all  those  parishes  wherein  such  enclosure 
has  taken  pbcc^'^Vide  Bim>^tkft  Smmstiy  p.  35,  tad  mO.  S,  chap  llf  , 
«o  Cotuges»  i4  this  Wosk. 
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fnlit]^!  hold  water  like  m  fponge»  which  1)eiDg  alwap 
s(agnafit»  as  well  as  excess'tTe  in  quantity,  renders  the  soil 
qf  such  commons  much  too  wet  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep, 
isdisthe  cause  of  many  of  the  disorders  to 'which  that 
tmimal  19  subje^  particularly  that  fatal  malady  the  rot. 
From  the  same  causes  also,  the  neighbourhood  of  such 
QDBMBen  nfust  be  particularly  unfriendly  to  the  heakh  and 
bagevity  of  mai^  Only  let  us  reverse  the  scene,  and  £ar 
a  AofDcnt  suppose  the  commons  to  be  enclosed,  the  requi- 
lite  Qunnber  of  ditches  and  drains  sunk,  the  land  brought 
into  tillage,  and  we  shall  see  the  superabundant  moisture 
got  rid  of ;  and  the  water,  being  kept  in  constant  motion, 
by  tfickUng  down  the  side  of  the  ridges  into  the  furrows, 
and  from  thence,  intp  the  ditches  and  rivulets,  will  be 
baoi  \ofittiU:u  the  very  soil  which,  in  its  preseiait  stag- 
nant state,  It  serves  to  injiire,:  while,  by  leaving  the  land 
<lry,  it  will  be  rendered  more  healthy  both  for  men  and 
cattle.  The  efieAs  of  such  a  measure  would  soon  show 
themselves  in  many  distri^  of  this  island,  which,  at  pre- 
sent, are  very  unpropitious  to  the  health  of  man,  in  the 
much  greater  longevity  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  Commons  are  entirely 
^efieOive  in  the  great  article  of  labour ;  but  no  sooner 
does  an  enclosure  take  place,  than  the  scene  is  agreeably 
changed  from  a  dreary  waste,  to  the  more  pleasing  one,  of 
the  sanae  spot  appearing  all  animation,  activity  and  bustle. 
Every  man,  capable  of  performing  such  operations,  is  fvr- 
wished  with  plenty  of  employment,  in  sinking  ditches  and 
drams,  in  making  banks  and  hedges,  and  in  planting  quicks 
nd  trees.  Nor  are  the  wheelwright,  carpenter,  smkh, 
and  other  rural  artificers,  under  the  necessity  of  being  idle 
ipedatort  of  the  scene,  since  abundance  of  work  will  be 
found  for  them,  in  the  erefUon  of  farm«houses,  and  the 
necessary  appendages  thereto;  and  in  the  forming  and 
X  making 


CQior  tntitbK  2  xtMieotsY  to  fluke  ^iata0tkxDidfC 
heakhjg  2nd  prads^vc^  most  of  necessity  operate  as  a 
yimnln^  co  pepuFarimu  The  ccnainfy  of  a  man's  being 
able,  wiia  case  and  camlaxt*  to  provide  fisr  hunself  and 
famflvy  bj  the  unseat  of  nsal  bbonr,  is  at  once  an  in* 
dacrmrnt  co  marxsag^  and  a  conicquept  increase  of  po- 
pcbrum.  If  an  increase  <]f  popnhtioa  is  our  stiengthf 
it  fijOowsy  chat  ooc  cnlj  enckgqres  shonld  beenoooragedy 
as  oaring  rhar  cmxt,  bat  also  tiiat  every  other  means 
should  he  rcscarted  :o>  tat  the  pmpoac  of  pscsenring  the 
Kves  of  tlx  people. 

CuInToting  the  arts  cf  peace  m^ht  save  annnally  the 
Evcsof  SO^jDOO  cien^  andagencraladoptionof  the  vaccine 
inocniaricn  wocIJ  preserve  the  pcoplefirom  die  small-pox, 
and  in  that  m^jw^wy  save  40yOOO  pcisons  annually,  vrho 
have  usually  died  of  that  disonlcr*  B«t  as  no  invention^ 
or  coDtrivance,  can  enable  ns  to  support  more  homan  be* 
isgs  than  are  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  provision 
that  shail  at  any  time  be  raised  or  provided  for  their  sup- 
port, so,  unless  improveaaents  in  agriculture,  and  the  cul- 
tivaticm  cf  our  commocs,  are  made  to  keep  pace  vrith  the 
£fe-savii^  schemes,  the  parties  will  be  saved  from  gun« 
shot  and  the  small-pox,  to  die  of  compbdnts  brought  on 
by  insufficiency  of  food.  . 

.  There  are  not  more  than  S6  miliion*  acres  in  South 
Britain  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effeA  population  ; 
9od  as  the  people  9re  novr  known  to  be  nine  millions,  the 
proportion  of  l;aid  which  supports  the  inhabitants,  is  four 
acres  to  each  person.    The  inhabitants  wholly  supported 

•  Arable  Iaad»    • ..•••.•    I4fi00fi0a 
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l^lgficultiire  are  six  millions «,  ortwo-thirdsof  the  whok 

number  of  souls  :  the  proportion  of  these  inhabitants  to 

such  part  of  the  soil  as  is  purely  agriculiural,  is  nearly  as 

one  person  to  five  acres  and  an  half.  Not  but  that  the  tx* 

titmes  vary  much,  as  there  are  some  few  grazing  farms^ 

with  only  one  soul  to  fifty,  and  arable  farms  that  are  peo« 

pled  in  the  proportion  of  ohe  person  to  three  acres  of 

Jaod*    In  point  of  produce,  the  commons,  in  their  pre« 

sent  state,  apparently,  though  I  think  not  really,  afford 

entire  support  to  human  beings  in  the  proportion  of  one 

to  an  hundred  acres.     But  by  being  enclosed,  and  brought 

into  the  pr<feent  ordinary  cultivation  of  the  country,  every 

four  acres  might  do  the  same.     Should  agriculture  expe-^ 

rience  a  rapid  advance  towards  perfeAion,  as  there  isrea^ 

ton  to  imagine  it  will,  every  three  acres  would,  in  a  few 

yeairs,  be  capable  of  supporting  its  inhabitant  y  and  as^ 

bom  its  nature,  it  might  certainly  be  carried  on  from  one 

degree  of  perfeAion  to  another,  it  may  even  arrive  at  such 
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•  CultiTators  of  farms,  six  persons  to  every  hundred  acre?,  is  2,S40^0(X> 
Ilhto  of  gardens^  hop-groundi,  nur^ries,  &c.  ^  .  «  .  .<  SOOgOOO 
Smiths,  whtelwrights,  bricklayers,  masons,  carpenters,^ 
painters,  plumbers,  jjlazicrs,  various  manufatSlurcrs  of  fur- 
tiiture,  woollen  cloths,  and  making  it  up,  linen,  ilnd  making 
it  up,  leather,  and  making  it  into  shoes,  boots,  &c.  hose, 
hamets,  and  saddlery :  as  many  of  each  of  these  description 
of  persons  as  arc  wholly  employed  by  tiic  cuhivators  of  th« 
•oil, men,  women,  and  children,  about  seven  persons  to  each 
firm  of  100  acres,  is------------ 

Hie  like  of   millers,  bakers,  maltsters,  brev/ers,  d'nillcrs, 
lUrch^makers,  dealers  in  corn,  and  persons  employ 
the  commerce  of  com     ------.--* 

The  landlords  of  farms     -^--•--•.-..  40^000 

tenons  supported  by  taxes  on  the  produce  of  land     -    -    -         2()  000 


:illcrs,-^ 
red  in  > 


sobfioo 


Total 
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6,000,000 

»H         1       II  ■ 

y.M. 
a  pitch 
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a  pitch  of  excellenceyr  as  that  every  two  acres  of  land  shall 
^pport  its  man. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  large  distri^  in  Chinay 
the  population  of  which  equals  its  number  of  acres*  The 
whole  of  China  Proper,  excepting  only  its  rocks  and 
mountains,  has  probably  as  many  Inhabitants  as  acres.  \ 

The  farmers  in  Tuscany  prove,  that  the  earthy  madtx 
fitvourable  circumstances,  is  capable  of  supporting  u  p(^ni« 
Ration  whose  numbers  exceed  the  number  of  its  acres 
(English  statute  measure).  Mr.  Simonde,  a  pra£Hcal 
agriculturist,  says,  that  on  2  a.  Ir.  12^  p.  a  man,  with 
his  family,  had  lived  for  thirty  years,  and  brooght  up 
five  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  same  author  says,  the 
most  usual  extent  of  farms  on  the  hills  of  Tuscany,  is  that 
of  4a.  Ir.  SOp.  s  but  as  the  landlords  of  that  country 
have  one  moiety  of  the  produce  for  rent,  the  other 
moiety  is  all  that  the  tenant  can  appropriate  to  the  sup- 
port of  hitnself  and  his  fanuly:  in  this  manner  2a.  Or.  35p« 
c>f  land  supports  a  family. — Monthly  RevifiUj  vol.  zxxv^ 
pb489. 

The  potatoe  growers  near  London,  crop  their  land  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  equal  quantities  of  potatoes^ 
wheat,  and  clover,  which  is  a  system  that  deserves  to  be 
admired  and  extended. 

'  One  acre  of  wheat,  forty  bushels,  which  weigh  oi|e 
ton  one  hundred  weight  and  forty-eight  pounds,  and  that 
may  be  manufaAured  into  bread,  sufiicient  to  supply  a 
family  of  five  persons  for  one  whole  year. 

One  acre  of  potatoes,  which  weigh  eight  tons,  or  as 
times  as  much  as  the  wheat. 

One  acre  of  clover,  which  yields  sixteen  tons  of  succu- 
lent green  food,  that  are  equivalent  to  two  tons  of  hay^ 
and  eight  tons  of  green  clover,  or  four  tons  of  hay.  In 
any  of  .these  ways,  one  acre  of  clover,  and  a  few  perches  . 

of 
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tf  potatoes,  afc  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  cow  of  an 
average  breed,  and  she  is  capable  of  maintaining  two- 
^lirdsof  a  poor  man's  family ;  or  one  good  cow,  well  fed 
aod  managed,  can  give  entire  support  to  the  whole  of  such 
afamity.  Three  acres  of  land  tilled  in  this  niahner,  and 
the  crops  sold  in  the  London  markets,  would  produce,  id 
Potatoes,    •••••••••••••••••••••••••••.•••.«•••••••«•••»«••••••••«•  £•  SO 

vVvflCSC,    •••^••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••^•••••••••••A    M,'9 

wtOvCr,      ••«4««4««**«**«*««««««««*«««*««*««a*a  •••••••••■•••••••••••••••••     Zv 

Together,  ^.^ <*..^ ...•.....• ^.  £.  65 

Which  averages,  per  acre  per  annum,  21/.  13x.  4i» 


Moms  ON  THIS  SUBJECT,   WRITTEN   IN  THE   MARGIN   09 

THE  FORMER  REPORTS,   &C. 

*  A  genera!  enclosure  and  division  of  a  common,  id  a  county  to  pdpft- 
hm  m  this,  upon  which  to  many  pari«het  have  a  right  of  common,  i&a/ 
be  nid  to  be  a  means  of  cutting  it  into  very  imali  pieces,  upon  which^ 
iadtTidaally,  no  very  bencfidil  system  of  husbandry  could,  on  such  small 
parcels,  be  adopted;  but  this  supposed  evil  would  soon  be  cured,  by  the 
tmber  of  sales  and  exchanged  which  would  take  place  so  near  xhm 

Mtropoiis.* — B^ard  rf  AgtiaMttre. 

*I  aa  thoroughly  convinced,  that  if  every  acr^  of  land  in  the  nacioft- 
vas  cultivated,  it  would  provide  very  suihciently  for  five  times  the  num^ 
her  of  inhabitants  there  is  in  it ;  and  it  would  increase  the  wealth  of  every 
faadholder,  to  an  amount  that  perhaps  he  has  not  an  idea  oV'^Stard  of 

*CoQunons  are  certainly  best  enclosed,  as  tb^y  afford  no  real  beiie£ll 
!•  the  poor  who  live  on,  or  near  them ;  for,  although  a  cow  turned 
Hthe.  common  may  get  her  own  living  for  three  months,  which  is  ^i 
as  she  will  be  able  to  do,  yet  the  poor  cotugef  neither  has  the 
of  buying  a  cow,  nor  the  right  of  keeping  her  on  the  conunons*^*-** 

'Must  the  lancU  of  England  lift  waste,  and  the  people  oe  stsrved  ?  or 
MBt  something  effe<Stual  be  done  to  prevent  ^tiie  avarice  and  power  of 
a£viduak  from  taking  advantage  of  what  they  call  their  parliamentaiy 
ittreits,  to  defeat  law  and  cornmon  justice  \    \  am-miidb-pleagid  witb 

KS  the 
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t^e  ^neral  enclosure  bill,  and  mind  not  by  what  mesjit  the  commow 
may,  by  encldsure,  be  rendered  useful  to  the  community,  provided 
that  absolutely  necessary  work  be  done.' — tV.  P. 

To  the  'authors  of  all  these  Notes  T  hc^  leave  to  reply,  that  small  com* 
lODns,  in  the  vicinity  of  JLoiidon,  might  be  advantageously  enclosed  on  s 
parocliial  plan,  namely,  by  an  allotment  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  ano* 
ther  in  lieu  of  titlics,  and  the  rest  to  the  parish,  who  should  apply  the 
rents,  one^half  towards  the  land-tax,  and  tlie  other  half  in  aid  of  the 
pour-rates.  A  plan  somfCtliing  like  this  was  adopted  nearly  forty  y^ 
ago,  at  Walworth,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  answered  completely. 
7.  AT. 


SECT.    JI. COMMON    FIELDS. 

The  common  fields  in  the   parish  of  Harrow, 
hamlet  of  Pinner,  arc  now  under  enclosure  ;  when  thi 
can  be  classed  with  the  enclosed  land,  the  common  fieL 
in  tliis  count/  will  be  reduced  to  ten  or  twelve  thousa: 
acres,  which  consists  of  such  a  soil  as  is  the  most  pro] 
for  growing  turnips  and  barley. 

Common  arable  fields  arc  divided  into  too  maliy  si 
properties.  I  have  known  thirty  landlords  in  a  field 
200  acres,  and  the  property  of  each  so  divided,  as  to 
in  ten  or  twenty  places,  containing,  from  an  acre  or  t^ 
downwards,  to  fifteen  perches ;  and  in  a  field  of 
acres,  I  have  met  with  patches  of  arable  land,  conta.1^ 
ing  eight  perches  each.  In  this  instance,  the  avci 
size  of  all  the  pieces  in  the  field  was  under  an  acre, 
every  case,  they  lie  in  long,  narrow,  winding,  or  wor'- 
like  slips.  Land  so  distributed,  occasions  great  loss  -^ 
time  to  the  farmer,  in  removing  his  teams  and  labour^/'-^ 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  he  can  neither  craff^'^ 
plough^  harrowy  or  cLwue  such  land^  In  a  nvorhnan^lH 
tnanncr.  Neither  can  he  sow  any  green  cr  meliorating  crops^ 
vary  the  usual  iwpcverishirg  succession,  or  even  destroy  tht^ 

vernufu 
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tfermin.  In  shorty  the  ctdtivaior  of  this  lanj finds  his  expenses 
»e  considerabiy  more^  and  his  crops  much  Us s^  than  ivhat  they 
might  be^  if  it  were  /aid  together^  and  ilkU  fenced. 

Q>mmon  meadows  arc  liable  to  some  of  the  same  in- 
conTcniences,  together  with  others  which  arc  peculiar  to 
themselves.  They  seldom  are  manured,  as  that  cannot 
be  (lone  without  other  persons  sharing  the  increase  which 
luch  dressing  would  produce :  for  that  reason,  their  crop 
of  grass  is  small  in  quantity,  and  poor  in  quality;  and 
ifter  that  has  been  made  into  hay,  and  carried  off,  they 
are  subject  to  most  of  the  bad  consequences  which  belong 
to  waste  land, 

I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  opinion  and  advice  which  I  gave  in  the  former  im- 
pression of  this  Work,  that  (if  the  commonage  in  the  dis- 
trict of  adhesive  loam  were  destroyed,  and  every  man's 
land  united,  it  would  be  mostly  laid  down  for  the  pro- 
duftion  of  hay,  in  which  state  it  would  double  the  present 
rent  on  a  twenty-one  years'  lease,  and  at   the  end  of  that 
time,  would  most  probably  be  found   in  such  a  state  of 
rich  permanent  grass,  as  to   be  of  three  times  its  present 
▼aluc  ;  and  that  enclosure  then  promised  to  be  the  great- 
est improvement  for  the  land-owners,  that  could  be  made 
on  that  strong  soiljy  the  proprietors  of  It  arc  now  enclosing 
under  legislative  authority,  all  the  land   westward  from 
Harrow,  by  which  they  are  on  the  point  of  reaping  great 
additional  wealth. 

Oak  and  elm  seem  to  grow  with  nearly  equal  health  on 
the  whole  of  this  district,  though  two  or  three  places,  of 
a  few  acres  each,  tend  more  to  llie  oak.  On  the  rest, 
the  elm  has  rather  the  preference,  and  stands  so  close  in 
Ac  hedge-rows,  that  I  have  numbered  eight  trees  in 
twenty  fjct.  The  oaks  are  scandalously  reduced  to  poU 
lards,  and  the  elms  arc  so  in  a  less  degree, 

i;  3  Enclosing 
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Enclosing  the  common  fields,  which  consist  cfziumf^ 

• 

mnd  barley  soilf  frees  both  the  landlord  and  the  farmer  from 
the  shackles  of  an  exhausting  and  obsolete  rotation  of 
crops,  and  places  them  at  liberty  to  stipuhite  for  cnltivating 
the  soil  in  the  most  improved  manner,  keeping  it  cleans 
in  better  heart,  raising  sach  roots  and  green  crops  as  ire 
in  the  greatest  demand  at  market,  and  only  groving  t 
crop  of  com  for  the  sake  of  renewing  the  course  of  greeil 
and  root  crops.  In  this  manner,  intelligent  men,  afte^ 
lenclosure,  can  double  the  produce  of  their  land. 

For  further  observations  on  thb  sot:jeA,  see  Rotation 
pf  Crops;  and  also  see  the  Herefordshire  quarto  Report^ 
p»ge70. 

SECT.    III. ^EXFIBLD    PARISH    AND    CHASE. 

The  parish  of  Enfield  contains,  in  statute  acres,  ai 
CdUows: 

Acrei.    JL     f. 

Enclosed  pasture,  ....•.»•..•.......•...•..««.......•«..•  1646  3  24 

Enclosed  ar«iible  and  pasture,  ...^m....^...........*.^  1245  1   IS 

Lately  common^ficld  arable,  now  enclosed?    q-^o  o  oa 

laoQ,  ...^ ....>•••— ......»»»■■■■■■  »■■■—■■■■■.—«■■■■.■■■  J 

Lately  marsh-land,    a  common  meadow,  7      ^ 

now  enclosed,  ..>^..........,^ 3 

The  parish  allotment  from  the  chase  ori-'l 

ginaUy  set  out,  subjcA  to  tithes;  but  lately  ?^    1552  2     6 

enclosed,  and  exonerated  from  the  sazDe,3 
fart  of  the  chase  enclosed  by  the  first  Acl,7 

anddischargedfromthtf  pajmentof  tithes,  J 

The  whole  parish  of  1 

the  King's  aUotmcot,  and  that  part  off   gig^  q     * 
the  chase  which  is  set  apart  in  Ueu 
prtiiial  and  wariai  tithes. 
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It  is  riow  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  the  cliase  was 
•ocloscd;  and  it  is  said  that,  owing  to  tlic  difficulty  of 
the  cntcrprize,  and  the  original  purchasers  being  mostljr 
gentlemen  who  were  retiring  from  trade,  it  is  much  less 
generally  improved  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 

This  traA  of  land,  in  its  original  state,  abounded  with 
trees  and  bushes,  which  seemed  to  make  it  necessary  for 
the  cultivator  to  dig.  up  the  soil,  and  roots,  before  any  of 
the  ordinary  operations  of  husbandry  could  take  place. 
These  were  works  which  not  only  required  much  labour  to 
tBRs&f  but  also  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  for  which 
there  was  no  immediate  prospc^  of  return.     The  increase 
of  stackwood  and  bavins  so  far  exceeded  the  usual  de- 
mand for  these  articles,  as  to  reduce  their  price  below 
wtfta.t  was  paid  the  woodmen  for  labour.     Inexperienced 
farxners  became  alarmed,  and,  in  consequence,  set  them« 
sel'res  about  trying  confined,  partial,  and  penurious  expe* 
riinents,  ill  calculated  to  succeed  on  an  extensive,  raw> 
crude  soil,  which  had  from  the  earliest  ages  been  shut  up 
by    a  thick  foliage,  in  an  excess  of  damp,  excluded  from 
the  benign  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  aiid  every  other 
power  of  evaporation.     These  operations    only   cleared 
small  patches  of  land  at  a  time,  and  left  such  cleared 
ground  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  wood,  and  that,  by  the 
redundancy  of  damp  which  it  occasioned,  continued  the 
disorder  with  which  the  soil  was  afllifted. 

Digging  up  the  roots,  and  the  soil,  as  before  mentioned^  ^ 
would  unavoidably  bury  great  part  of  the  surface  mouldy 
which  was  by  much  the  best,  and  in  its  stead  turn  up  a 
worthless  clay,  a  perfeft  enemy  to  the  whole  vegetable 
tribe ;  or  at  least,  it  would  mix  so  much  bad  soil  with 
the  small  portion  of  good,  as  to  produce  together  a  new 
surface,  certainly  much  inferior  to  the  one  destroyed* 
Jt  ought  not  therefore  to  excite  surprizei  that  under 

X  i  thes^ 
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these  disadvantages,  the  soil  should  sullenly  and  relu£t« 

antly  yield  a  return  of  so  much  as  the  seed  sown.     In 

£a£l,  it  could  not  happen  otherwise,  till  such  time  as  the 

woods,    becoming    more  generally    cleared,    the    super* 

abundant  water  drained  off,  smd  the  excessive  damps  eva«- 

porated,  the  soil  should  obtain  a  proper  degree  of  dryness. 

Nor  even  then  could  great  returns  be  expected,  without 

the  application  of  turi*ashes,  lime,  marl,  or  chalk,  to  cor* 

re&  the  natural  acidity  and  crudeness  of  the  soil.     But  in 

order  to  make  it  permanently  produdHve,  the  manure  of 

animal's  should  have  been  laid  on  this  land  in  a  liberal 

« 
manner. 

The  greater  part  of  the  occupiers  not  knowing  how  to 
icultivate  this  soil  to  advantage,  and  being  fearful  of  in* 
curring  loss,  by  any  mistake  in  the  management  of  it,  let 
it  lie  waste  for  several  years ;  and  probably  much  of  it 
would  have  continued  so  till  this  time,  had  not  the  better 
directed  exertions  of  George  Byng,  Esq.  the  present 
worthy  member  of  this  county,  together  with  those  of 
Francis  Russell,  Esq.  and  Dr.  Wilkinson,  shown  the 
way  to  success. 

The  piirties  concerned  in^the  cultivation  of  it,  should 
have  began  by  felling  the  timber  in  the  proper  season,  and 
disposing  of  it  at  the  best  market ;  next  pared  the  old 
sward,  and  grubbed  all  the  roots ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
were  dry,  burnt  the  roots,  bushes  and  sward,  into  ashes  ; 
then  ploughed  these  ashes  in  with  a  very  thin  furrow  (in 
order  to  avoid  raising  the  wretched  subsoil  to  the  surface)  $ 
after  this,  they  should  have  spread  the  lime  or  chalk,  and 
harrowed  it  in.  I  say,  had  this  method  been  adopted  by 
the  first  cultivators  of  the  chase,  we  should  not  have  had 
it  stated  that  the  soil  was  sullen  and  unproductive.  At 
least,  it  would  in  that  state  have  grown  tares,  and  perhapt 
cole,  which  should  have  been  eaten  by  cattle  on  the  land 

which 
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^hkh  produced  them.  After  one  or  both  of  these  crops 
bd  been  grown  and  consumed  on  the  land,  some  of  it 
would  be  found  in  a  condition  to  grow  turnips ;  these 
should  also  have  been  fed  on  the  land,  so  long  as  it  was 
sufficiently  dry,  and  the  rest  might  have  been  rotted  on 
the  soil  for  manure.  This  should  have  been  annually 
repeated,  and  the  land  plentifully  supplied  with  manure^ 
brought  from  town  and  the  farm-yard,  until  the  soil  had 
acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  richness  to  be  laid  down  to 
permanent  grass. 

The  soil  of  the  chase  is  of  too  stubborn  a  nature  to  an- 
swer in  a  course  of  aration,  particularly  as  it  is  so  near  the 
xnctropoKs,  and  where  the  expenses  of  horse-keep,  and' 
men's  labour,  are  so  high,  that  they  would  consume  all 
the  produce  of  such  land.  It  should  therefore  be  only 
pared,  burnt,  ploughed,  drained,  limed,  and  manured, 
and  then  laid  down  clean  and  in  good  heart,  to  perma- 
nent grass.  Indeed,  wherever  there  is  a  clean  skin  of 
good  plants  already,  it  will  be  sufficient  that  it  be  well 
drained  and  manured ;  in  which  case  the  grass  will  be 
sure  to  improve,  and  in  a  few  years  become  good  meadow. 
In  short,  the  whole  does  not  differ  so  much  from  the 
land  at  Hendon^  in  point  of  quality,  but  that  successive 
manuring  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  years,  as  the  lat- 
ter has  experienced,  may  render  the  chase  as  famous  for 

the  produAion  of  prime  hay,  as  that  place  now  is. 
The  west  side  of  the  chase  has  a  subsoil  of  marl,  which 

is  indicated  by  the  spontaneous  production  of    beech ; 

though  it  is  frequently  interrupted   by,  and   mixed  with, 

yellow  clay  5  and  in  general,  the  marl   is  so  loaded  with 

clay,  as  to  prevent  even  the  best  of  it  from  strongly  effer- 

fcscing  with  acids. 
The  whole  soil  is  of  a  poor  complexion,  and  consists 

nf  ;dt€mate  jaaibs  of  flinty  gravel  and  yellowish  clay,  which 

is 
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b  an  unfortunate  circumstance  to  the  cultiTatoi't  otring  tm 
their  requiring  a  different  treatment ;  and  the  change  is 
lo  sudden  and  frequent,  as  to  produce  the  necessity  <^ 
cultivating  them  in  the  same  manner. 

The  foliowing  valuable  communication  was  received  by 
the  Author  from  Dr.  Wilxjnson,  in  July  1805. 

*  The  enclosure  of  Enfiekl-chase,  which  took  place  m 
1803,  was  not  confined  to  the  1500  acres  of  waste  Luid» 
but  likewise  included  2746  acres  of  commcMi  field%  and 
794  acres  of  marsh  land. 

*  Commsn^rightSj  and  tk€  Value  cf  Land, — The  cc»niiKMi* 
rights  were  fixed  at  IT/,  per  annum,  which  the  Com* 
missioncrs  valued  at  28  years'  purchase,  or  23/.  16/.  One 
right  was  allowed  for  every  house  that  had  not  been  binlt 
within  the  memory  of  man,  unless  the  new  ere£boa  hap* 
pened  to  stand  upon  an  old  scite.  The  quantity  of  chase 
land  allowed  for  each  right,  varied,  from  one  half  to  three* 
quarters  of  an  acre :  the  timber  and  underwood  growing 
on  the  land,  was  to  be  paid  for  separately.  The  rights^ 
previous  to  the  allotment  of  the  chase,  sold  at  various 
prkes,  from  17/.  to  24/.  the  Commissioners  accofnnu>« 
cbting  the  purchaser,  by  laying  the  land  given  in  f^ace 
of  these  rights,  immediately  contiguous  to  his  own  pro* 
pcrty. 

'  At  the  commencement  of  the  enclosure^  some  single 
acres,  or  small  lots  from  two  to  four  acres,  sold  at  100^ 
per  acre,  which  was  considered  as  a  conveniency  price.  I 
gave  the  Commissioners  700il  for  fourteen  acres9  sitoated 
immediately  at  the  back  of  my  house.  By  the  purchase 
of  common-rights  of  different  fireeholderSf  I  afterwards 
added  above  60  acres  to  the  above,  which. includes 
noble  range  of  woodland,  which  bounds  and  shelters  mj 
estate  for  above  half  a  mile.  The  purchase  cost  me  from 
94/.  to  88^  per  acre  :  for  some  ^m^U  lotSi  I  W9i  obliged 

to 
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to  pojT  at  the  rate  of  40/.  per  acre.  Several  lots  on  the 
ciusei  of  from  four  to  eight  acres,  sold  for  34/.  per  acre^ 
VTiien,  however,  90  acres  were  brought  to  the  hammer 
at  once  by  the  Commissioners,  In  order  to  raise  a  sum  of 
xDoney  to  defray  the  expenses  of  fences  and  buildings  for 
fbc  tithe  allotments,  the  quantity  sold,  which  was  divide4 
into  five  lots,  did.  not  average  above  27/.  per  acre.  The 
Imdi  I  must  observe,  was  not  of  the  best  quality. 

*  In  the  common  ^ds,  land  was  sold  by  the  Commif* 
siooers  at  a  much  higher  price,  from  100/.  to  150/.  per 
•aoe.  The  A£t  gave  them  power  to  sell,  in  order  to 
laise  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Bill ;  but  it  must 
be  considered^  that  where  common-field  land  was  sold^ 
tlie  owners  were  to  be  indemnified. 

^Ritit  (f  Land* — ^The  land  in  the  common  fields,  which 
b  formed  of  a  rich  staple,  has  been  lett,  since  the  en^ 
closure,  at  a  very  high  price ;  from  50/.  to  3/.  10/.  and 
sone  lots  at  4/.  per  acre.  The  chase  land  has  been  lett 
ac  18/.  and  21/.  per  acre.  The  tithe-farm,  consisting  of 
SOO  acres,  is  lett  on  a  twenty-one,  years'  lease,  at  15/* 
per  acre. 

*  Tunber, — ^The  timber  and  underwood  growing  on  the 
/chase  at  the  time  of  the  enclosure,  were  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  owners  of  the  land.  The  money  arising  from  the 
nk,  was  to  be  lodged  in  the  Bank,  in  the  Accomptant- 
general's  name,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish,  and  appli«> 
jcabie  to  the  same  purposes  as  the.  timber  had  been  under 
the  onginal  AA  of  Enclosure.  As  the  parish  had  annu- 
ally, for  the  last  four  years,  cut  down  a  considerable 
anmber  of  oaks,  in  aid  of  the  poor's-rates,  the  value  of 
the  wood  was  much  diminished.  I  cannot,  at  present, 
ascertain  accurately  the  interest  which  will  be  produced, 
Ji  the  whole,  I  believe,  has  not  yet  been  paid ;  but  I 
Aofdd  suppose  we  may  expeA  upwards  of  400/.  per  ann* 

This 
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This  will  prove  a  very  considerable  relief  to  the  parish^ 
ar  a  time  when  the  rates  must  necessarily  be  high  in  every 
dSstrid  of  the  iLingdom.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  diminished 
by  painsih  oiiicets^  as  the  principal  is  placed  beyond  their 
CDOtruuL 

*  When  the  original  enclosure  of  the  chase  took  place, 
itt  Edmonton  parish  they  cut  down  the  timber,  and 
grub  bed  op  the  underwood  from  their  allotment :  in  En- 
field, they  not  only  kept  the  greatest  part  of  their  timber 
standing,  but  wisely  preserved  the  bushes  :  by  this  means 
they  secured  to  themselves  a  succession  of  timber,  for  the 
ttnderwood  is  the  best  nursery  of  the  seedling  oaks,  and 
cficctually  preserves  them  from  the  bite  of  cattle.  This 
observation  is  worthy  of  attention,  when  the  praftice  of 
turning  woods  into  groves,  by  clearing  away  the  under- 
wood, is  become  so  fashionable ;  a  pradlice  which 
threatens  destrudlion  to  all  succession  of  timber. 

'  I  have  preserved  about  80  acres  of  woodland  at  the 
hack  of  my  house  and  grounds,  which,  on  account  of  the 
shelter  and  ornament  of  the  trees,  I  wish  to  keep  stand- 
ing. It  is  not  my  intention  to  grub  up  the  bushes,  but 
to  retain  them  as  the  nurseries  of  succession  thn^er^  which, 
some  years  hence,  will  allow  of  an  annual  fall,  the  ground 
being  now  well  stocked  with  vigorous  and  thriving  oaks. 

*  Tithes. — In  the  enclosure  of  Edmonton-common, 
which  preceded  that  of  Enfield,  the  tithe-owner  had 
been  satisfied  with  one-ninth  of  the  grass-land,  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  arable.  The  proportion  of  one-eighth  of  the 
grass-land  was  demanded  of  Enfield  :  this  was  resisted  by 
the  freeholders,  and  two-scvcntcenths  were  proposed  and 
accepted.  The  arable  stood  at  one-fifth.  Several  of  the 
freeholders  expressed  a  wish,  that,  under  the  present  Bill^ 
the  o/d  enclosures  sliould  be  exonerated  from  tithes :  the 
tithe-owners  agreed  to  ^ke  cqmmqn-field  land  in  place  o£ 

tithes. 
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tithes,  where  the  owner  had  any  to  give ;  in  other  cases, 
to  take  chase  land  as  far  as  it  woulcl  go.  Provided  the 
allotments  on  the  chase  should  not  prove  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge  the  value  of  the  tithes  from  the  respe^ive  pro- 
perty of  the  landholders  who  had  no  tommon-field  land 
to  give,  the  deficiency  was  in  that  case  to  be  made  good 
bf  a  com  rent,  to  be  calculated  on  the-  average  price  of 
Otfnof  the  last  21  years,  and  to  be  regulated  by  the  price 
of  vheat  every  21  years.  These  corn  rents  the  Commis- 
sionen  ofiered  to  sell  to  the  owners  of  the  land  at  30  years' 
purchase. 

*  A  serious  difficulty  arose  in  the  progress  of  th^yBill^ 
eving  to  the  objection  that  was  made  to  the  sale  of  any 
of  the  tithe  land ;  the  church  not  being  allowed  to  alienate 
any  of  its  property.  Yet  without  some  such  clause^ 
Tiinity  College,  the  owner  of  the  tithes,  refused  to  con- 
cur ia  the  Bill,  as  they  had  already  been  put  to  such  great 
expenses  for  building  on  other  enclosures.  This  was  at 
IcDgth  settled,  by  making  provision  for  such  an  annual 
sam,  to  be  invested  in  the  funds,  as  should  accumulate^ 
in  forty  years,  to  the  money  expended,  when  the  whole 
is  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  land.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  were  to  be  expended  in  building  on  the 
tithe-farm,  which  consists  of  300  acres. 

*  Present  State  of  the  ne*vAs  encLst  d  Latnl, — However  the 
coaununity  may  eventually  be  bencHted  by  the  enclosure, 
the  pifhuresque  beauty  of  the  country  has  been  much  dimi* 
aished.  The  timber  has  been  almost  generally  cut  down, 
except  what  I  have  preserved  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
White  Webbs.  The  grubbing* up  the  roots  has  proved 
expensive,  where  the  trees  were  rliick;  the  price  paid  has 
been  8/.  per  stack.  On  several  allotments,  the  clearing 
of  the  land  amounts  to  upwards  of  7/.  per  acre.  In  some 
instances,  the  wood  was  offered  for  the  labour. 

*  Paring 
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^  Paring  and  Burning — ^has  been  praAised  bj  some,  znA 
with  success;  but  the  general  method  has  been  oats  on  the 
inverted  turf.  Many  have  unfortunately  adopted  the  old 
plan  of  taking  either  a  crop  of  wheat  in  autumn^  or  of  oats 
in  spring ;  thus  ruining  the  land  by  a  seccmd  crop  of 
white  com. 

*  The  rental  of  the  parish,  according  to  a  late  vafaiation^ 
h  24,000/.  per  annum:  it  had  previously  stood  at 
18,000/. 

^  Edmonton-conunon  is  now  in  a  state  of  cultivatioo. 

*  The  crown  lands  have  been  brought  into  a  state  of 
cultivation,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  —  Parish,  £^ 
and  of  —  Chambers,  Esq.  who  occupy  large  farms  fat 
diis  district  which  formerly  belonged  to  Messrs.  RirssBUr 
and  James.  It  is  pleasing  to  behold  affluence  thus  use* 
faUy  employed,  in  giving  fertility  to  the  soil,  and  ift 
dothing  the  barren  waste  with  waving  com.  The  pooi^ 
find  en4>loyment,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  axw 
increased,  by  these  patriotic  exerrfdns.^ 


NOTE. 

'  South  Mims  enclosure  i»  alto  part  of  Enfidd-cluue,  )nd  cooaUu  ^ 
Bear  1000  acres.  In  its  unenclosed  state,  it  is  supposed  not  to  l^ve 
yielded  the  parish  at  large  more  than  2.'. an  acre  per  annum;  but  sinctf 
Its  enclosure,  it  is  worth,  on  an  averao^,  15/.  an  acre  per  annum.  It  » 
•t  present  in  ttliage;  but  in  a  few  years  it  may  be  converted  tuto 
which  wiU  stiii  further  increase  its  value.' — 2\  F. 
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-SECT.    IV. — fiTANWBLl.  BXCLOSUHB* 

Thb  waste  lamd  of  the  parish  of  Stanwell,  previous  to 
enclosttrcj  consisted  of  somewhat  more  than  500 
acrci,  of  which  about  S50  were  part  of  Hounslow-heath. 
Id  their  former  state,  they  were  worth  little  or  nothing, 
bvt  SQch  was  the  effeA  of  enclosing  them,  that  they  were 
lett  immediately  afterwards  from  15x«  to  S5x.  an  acre,  and 
«ii  an  average  at  1/. 

The  common  arable  fields  were,  on  Mng  enclosed,  al« 
most  throughout  the  whole  parish  improved  in  rent  from 
about  14/.  to  I/,  an  acre,  and  much  of  the  best  of  them^ 
near  Stains  turnpike-road,  to  25s.  or  30/. 

I  am  informed  that  30  acres  were  set  apart,  and  lett 

for  SO/,  per  ann.  and  that  all  the  cottagers  in  the  parish^ 

^ho  do  not  receive  alms,  and  rent  a  cottage  of  more  than 

V*  a  year,  are  annually  to  have  such  rent  divided  amonj; 

theop  in  e^al  proportion* 

By  a  dause  in  the  Ad,  power  was  given  to  theG>mmis» 

'■oners  mimed  in  it,  to  sell  hj^  au&ion  such  part  of  the 

heath  as  was  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  esH 

^oture.    The  waste  land  thus  sold  produced  21  /•  per  acre* 

7he  occupiers  have  found  great  advantage  in  sowing 

^*t]ficial  grasses  and  turnips,  in  that  part  of  the  enclosure 

^"ilich  till  then  had  been  in  common  arable  fields,  and 

Consequently  never  had  produced  those  crops.    They  are 

'^low  enabled  to  keep  as  much  stock  on  part  of  the  land  ac 

^l^ey  did  on  the  whole,  and  such  of  them  as  pared  and 

^^irnt  their  allotments  on  the  heath,  are  reaping  equal 

^^rmtages.    But  unfortunately,  most  of  them  ploughed 

^^out  paring  and  burning,  and  they  now  labour  under 

^^  great  disadvantages  on  that  account.     They    find 

^  the  dwarf»heath  is  of  an  imperishable  nature,  and 

that 
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that  it,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  furze  and  ieni, 
is  exceedingly  troublesome  to  plough  and  harrow.^  it  also 
keeps  the  l^d  too  hollow  and  spongy,  so  that  even  roll- 
ing  is  no  security,  as  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the 
roll,  the  elasticity  of  the  heath  raises  it  to  its  former. 
height.  The  plants  of  corn  come  up  weU,  and  continue 
to  thrive  till  nearly  half  grown,  at  which  time  they  die 
away,  and  produce  not  half  a  crop.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr<.  East  (and  perhaps  some  others)  pared  and  burnt;  his 
allotment,  and  finds  no  such  inconvenience.  I  have  to 
blame  him  for  taking  a  crop^of  com  in  the  first  instance  r 
the  wiser  way  would  have  been,  1st,  turnips ;  2dj  taces  ^ 
Sd,  turnips ;  4th,  barley  i  then  clover. 


SECT.   V. SHEEP   DOWNS. 

The  present  management  of  sheep  downs,  b  not  only 
disgraceful  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  such  land,  but 
it  is  a  cohsiderable  drawback  on  the  agricultural  tharafier 
of  the  nation  itself;  since  they  may  unquestionably  be  ap* 
plied  to  a  much  better  purpose.  There  are  but  few  of 
them  which  have  not  depth  of  topsoil  sufficient  for  the 
produ6lion  of  com  and  pulse,  though  in  their  present 
application,  as  mere  pasturage  for  sheep,  which  are  not  al* 
lowed  to  dung  on  them,  they  are  not  better  than  com-' 
mpns.  Indeed  they  are  in  a  wcrse  state  than  if  they 
were  in  common,  and  the  sheep  continued  on  them  da^ 
and  nif^ht. 

All  the  very  thin  and  clean-skinned  downs,  sheep-walks, 
and  other  grass  land,  should  be  continued  in  pasture; 
and  the  sheep  should  be  folded  nightly  in  summer,  and 
fed  in  winter  on  the  poorer  parts  of  such  land  5  which 
"srould  soon  improve  it,  so  much  as  to  make  it  average  the 

better* 
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better.  The  fold  might  then  be  discontinued ;  but  this 
fauid  should  always  have  the  advantage  of  sheep  lying  on 
xtt  whkh  would  advance  the  whole  into  a  state  of  resped)* 
sdde  pasture.  la  other  cases,  where  the  vegetable  mould 
is  of  such  a  depth  as  to  admit  of  being  ploughed  without 
dcteri<Mrationt  it  may  be  occasionally  either  arable  or  pas- 
ture. 

No  good  system  of  husbandry  can  require  any  grass- 
land to  be  sacrificed,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  now  done  by 
the  sheep-walks  and    downs ;   rather    let   the    farmers 
doaUe  or  treble  the  quantity  of  their  green  and  root 
cropsi  by  which  means  they  may  support  as  great  a  num« 
ber  of  sheep  as  they  now  do,  on  less  than  half  their  present 
quantity  of  land,  and  render  that  half  as  rich  as  a  kitchen- 
garden. 

Most  of  the  land  called  down,  has  a  subsoil  of  chalky 
tban  which  it  is  well  known  there  cannot  possibly  be  a 
l)ettcr  Cor  the  production  of  sainfoin^  or  more  congenial!  to 
the  growth  of  that  valuable  plant,  which,  either  greeii  or 
^  lujy  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  food  that  can  hi  given  to  sheep 
^horses. 

The  South  and  West  Qountry  downs  are  naturally  simi« 
iar  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which  has  lately  acquired  the 
name  of  a  garden,  although  within  the  memory  of  men 
now  living,  much  of  the  land  in  the  upper  part  of  that 
iihad  was  poor  barren  sheep-walk.  Now  that  very  land  is 
corered  with  crops,  nearly  equal  to  what  the  best  land, 
produced  formerly*. 
It  has  been  the  constant  and  invariable  praAice^  £rom 

time 


m   • 


A  dry,  loose,  chalky  mouldi  from  four  to  sis  inchet  deep,  mfascd 
•n;fi  Jllms  on  a  subsoil  of  dry  hard  chalk,  a  j^reat  part  of  it  naturally  9j$ 
jwx>r  land  af  aaj  in  the  kingdom,  but  Which,  by  dint  of  cultivatioa  ftli4 
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tiine  immemorial^  for  the  wholb  produce  of  shecp-daWtiB 
to  h^  barbarously  carried  off  them  by  sheep  kept  (6r  that 
porpospei  and  of  depositing  it,  in  the  state  of  n)anore>  "on 
the  arable  land  where  they  are  folded  at  night.  As  -no 
t^tum  of  manure  ii  ever  made  to  these  downs,  thty  «re 
eritirdy  indebted  to  Nature  for  tiicir  scanty  prodtice: 
therefore  it  is  evident,  the  best  land  in  England  would  not 
be  in  much  better  plight  after  suffering  in  d  similar 
banner. 

•  AUthe  sheep  dotuns  in  the  South  and  West  of  En^anet^  bofve 
9mdergone  the  severest  depred<ition  time  out  of  mind ;  end  iheir 
present  poverty  is  the  consequence  of  such  a  degree  of  exhaustion 
as  no  ether  land  ever  suffered.  Summer  and  vfinter^  iheir 
^vhoie  produce  has  uniformly  been  carried  aff^  and  deposited  on 
the  arable  land^  in  order  to  fill  the  farmer*  s  barn^  by  the  trifling 
labour  of  cultivating  only  a  corner  of  his  land.  Perhaps  onC" 
Jiurihofit  is^  by  sheep  and  the  foldy  kept  very  richy  and  the 
kther  three^fourths  are  nearly  ruined'^  by  which  bad  praUktf 
fhe  landlords  and  the  community  strffer  great  loss* 
' .  So  fj^r  ns  my  observations  have  extended,  sheep  downs 
arc  rjithcr  on  the  wane,  by  the  much  wiser  appropriation 
ot  them  to  the  free  use  of  the  plough.  I  hope  to  see  them 
Still  more  on  the  decline,  wliich  I  think  cannot  fail  to 
take  place,  as  it  is  incontrovertibly  true,  that  they  may 
be  occupied  under  a  much  better  system. 


manure,  ii  midc  to  proUucc  most  txccllcnt  crops  of  corn  of  the  fint  qua- 
lityZ—Bovs'  Kent,  pages  S,  15.  I C,  17,  34,  ."5,  37,  and  77.  Surrey  hat 
Jl!»o  its  do^vns  of  a  similar  quality,  nine-tenths  of  which  have  long  Seen 
Wrought  into  arat^on.  Also  see  Mr.  Gilbert's  pra<Stice  on  the  hilbnear 
£a»t1x)urnc,  intiie  AnniJs  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xxiL  page  233,  wliich  he 
improved  from  half- a- crown  to  fifteen  fliillingsan  acre. 

No  nun  capable  of  giving  a  sound  judgment  on  these  matters,  can  ride 
ox'-ir  the  South  Downs,  without  daily  meeting  with  iastances  of  the  wis* 
too  ipd  profit  of  cultivating  them,—- 7-  -Af. 

/-  It 


■  « 

It  is  the  mote  sheltered  sitnationa  oh  these  do!ff  As  th^t 
first  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  being  reclaioied  froft^ 
their  present  sute  of  pdverty,  and  o£  being  brought  undq:^ 
Ae  dominion  of  the  plough.  This  circumstance  suggests 
liie  propriety  of  planting  and  x^tstng  broad  hedge»row$  ot 
bdta,  at  least  to  encompass  each  farm,  and  occasionally 
loadd  sub-division  fences.  The  highest  and  most  exposed 
tops  of  all  the  hills  should  be  planted  with  beecb,  and  such 
sdicr  trees  and  boshes  as  are  known  to  be  well  calculated 
10  succeed  on  a  calcareous  soili  in  a  very  exposed  situa<« 
tioD ;  as  fltMatums  and  hedges  are  the  only  means  (f  prtk* 
iming  that  mmtun  and  njnarmth  on  tke  downs ^  nsjbicb  an 
massary  to  produce  rich  pasiuragi^  large  green  crops,  and 
M  much  greater  number  of  animals. 

That  plantations  would  succeed  on  these  hilisi  see  thd 
Wikshire  Report,  quarto,  page  \2  ^  and  the  Dorsetshire 
Report,  quarto,  page  3S:  and  for  proofs  that  beeidi 
woold  succeed  both  as  timber,  belts,  and  fences,  on  the 
more  exposed  heights  of  the  chalk-hills  in  the  South  and 
West  of  England,  and  on  the  calcareous  hills  in  othe^ 
places,  in  both  England  and  Scotland,  see  Marshall's 
Southern  Counties,  vol.  ii.    pages   316,  SI 7,  Sid,   and 

BOO* 

Till  this  is  done,  it  is  in  vain  for  the  farmers  of  wastes, 
downs,  and  sheep-walks,  to  attempt  the  breeding,  rear- 
ing, and  keeping  the  best  stock ;  but  a  division  of  these 
buds,  and  the  raising  live  hedges  and  plantations  with 
judgment,  would  be  the  means  of  acquiring  that  equable 
temperature  which  is  essential  to  the  perfe^kion  of  vege*> 
table  and  animal  health. 

This  temperate  climate  being  procured,  the  improve-^ 
ment  of  animals  might  next  take  place  ;  it  would  almost 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  superior  feed,  shelter, 
shade,  and  more  equal  warmth. 

k2  By 
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By  doing  these  things,  not  only  the  proper  proportion 
of  moisture  flnd  warmth  might  be  obtamed,  but>  in  due 
tfeason,  the  plantations  would  afford  a  considerable  profiul 

It  is  stated,  that  the  South  Downs,  in  their  present 
State,  sup}x>rt  one  sheep  and  a  half  per  acre*,  and  that  the 
county  of  Dorset  supports  wt  sheep  per  acre^^  including  their 
richest  Attorn  land.  It  is  possible,  that,  exclusive  of  ail 
cultivated  land,  the  sheep  downs  of  the  South  and  West 
of  England,  taken  together,  may  contain  one  sheep  on 
every  acre  of  land  :  thus  yielding  a  scanty  miserable  pro« 
duce  of  not  more  than  IOj.  per  acre.  The  farmer  would 
not  obtain  much  credit,  in  my  opinion,  who  could  noi 
tnake  the  same  distriA  produce  him  six  or  seven  times  that 
sum. 

It  cannot  in  reason  be  expefled,  that  land  which  has 
been  depredated  and  injured  in  the  manner  before^ 
mentioned,  without  intermission,  during  several,  perhaps, 
many,  centuries,  should  be  found  immediately  able  to 
bear  a  succession  of  three  or  more  corn  crops ]:•  No :  on 
the  contrary,  such  l^nd  should,  during  a  few  years,  be  suc- 
cessively sown  with  green  crops  only,  all  of  which  ought 
to  be  eaten  on  the  spot  where  they  grow.  This  system, 
striAly  followed,  and  then  laying  it  down  with  sainfoin 
in  one  thin  crop  of  spring  com,  would  furnish  a  source 


4  You  Nr/»  Annals. 

f  Claridi;iis  Report  of  Dorsetshire. 

I  At  u  too  geocraUy  pradised  on  the  breakhi;::  up  down  land.  Ir  »  & 
fundamratai  error  in  croppini^  in  the  nrst  instance,  together  with  the 
c  Fj  of  iatirat  in  some  formers,  and  the  prejudice  ol  tU  iuhUj  in  others  (who 
hare  been  long  u»ed  to  large  shecfv>waik;>},  which  have  been  the  power* 
f'jtl  oieanj  of  delaying  the  general  cultivatioo  of  the  down5,  and  alao 
ttBJnal]r  bronght  the  beneficial  praiflice  of  paring  and  burning  any 
foofh  old  tnrl,  into  disrepute  with  sone  Correspoodenta  of  the 
fioAnU-7.J£ 

of 
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of  plenty  for  near  twenty  years ;  and  provided  justice  be 
done  in  the  manaj^ement  of  it  during  that  time,  it  would 
then  be  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  alternate  tillage  and  pos- 
ture in  perpetuity. 

To  improve  these  downs,  a  total  stop  should  be  put  to 

dong  carrying  by  sheep,  excepting  only  in  the  cases  of 

water-meadow,  which  may  be  fed   by  sheep,  as  usual, 

during  the  spring ;  but  they  should  be  folded  at  night  on 

the  poorest  parts  of  the  downs,  or  on  poor  land  recently 

ploughed  from  the  old  sward  of  the  downs.     Also,  pare, 

bum,  and  manure,  to  get  taresy  turnips^  cole ;  and  repeat 

the  crops  of  taresy  turnips f  cole:  then  barley^  red  clover ^  tares ^ 

tuntipSf  colcf  barley^  sainfoin  to  continue.     Divide  and  shelter 

the  whole  by  hedges  and  plantations^  and  feed  all  these  crops 

(except  the  barley )j  upon  the  very  soil  they  grow  in^  by  sbeep^ 

emdm  one  will  hereafter  have  any  reason  to  say  the  downs  are 

hejond  the  power  of  being  improved. 

In  short,  it  is  a  proper  selefllon  of  such  green  crops  as 
are  suitable  to  any  given  soil,  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  rotation  of  them  when  sclefted,  and  feeding  them  off 
^th  sheq},  that  are  the  most  likely  means  to  improve  the 
<oiI,  as  well  as  greatly  to  increase  the  number,  and  en- 
hance the  value,  of  that  most  useful  animal. 

Canrying  these  ideas  completely  into  exeaition,  would 
not  only  load  our  tables  with  mutton ^  but  would  also  give 
additional  extension  and  support  to  the  woollen  manufn&ory^ 
and  diffuse  plenty  and  .cheerfulness  among  numerous  ranks 
i)f  the  community* 


t  9  SECT. 
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SECT.    VI. FENCES. 

The  hedges  arc  generally  full  of  live  wood,  consistmg 
mostly  of  hawthorn,  elm,  and  maple,  with  some  black 
thorns,  crabs,  bryers  pnd  damsons:  the  last  frequently 
t^ery  fruitful,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  being  destroyed. 
All  these  are  made  anew  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  at 
which  time  the  whole  is  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  bank.  The  scouring  of  the  ditch  is  thrown  lip,  z 
very  thin  stake  and  edder  hedge  is  formed,  and  all  the  ^est 
of  the  wood  is  made  into  bavins,  and  sold  principally  to 
bakers,  at  about  a  guinea  a  hundred  delivered.  In  two 
or  three  years,  the  live  wood  is  grown  so  thick  again,  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  being  seen  through.  This  method  is 
found  to  answer  very  well.  The  mould  thrown  out  of 
the  ditch  may  be  considered  as  earthing  up  the  plants, 
;ind  it  is  always  done  loosely.  The  plants  thus  grow 
with  vigour  on  the  sides  of  the  bant  as  well  as  on  the 
top,  thereby  preserving  the  bank  from  destruftion  by 
cattle.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  methods  praftised  in  some 
other  counties,  of  making  a  solid  wall-like  face  to  the 
bank,  in  some  cases  of  stone,  which  smothers  all  the  shoots 
that  would  otherwise  grow  from  the  sides  of  the  said 
bank,  and  of  course  exposes  it  to  be  pulled  down  by  the 
horns  of  neat  cattle,  at  the  same'time  that  it  greatly  re* 
duces  the  produce  of  the  hedge. 

In  planting  new  quick  hedges,  it  would  probably  be  an 
improvement  on  the  old  practice,  to  raise  two  rows  of 
thorns  two  or  three  feet  apart.  When  grown  up,  tbey 
should  be  cut  alternately,  one  every  five  or  six  years. 
Thus  the  cut  wood  would  be  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and 
the  other,  left  for  a  fence,  \jould  be  five  or  six,  which 
would  be  sufficient  both  for  a  fence,  and  to  proteft  the 
young  shoots  from  the  bite  of  cattle  on  one  side.     Shoul4 

^  there 
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diere  be  any  cattle  on  the  other  side  of  the  bcdge»  afev 
kxise  thorns  in  the  ditch,  a  temporary  fence,  or  wattkv 
would  f ecure  the  quicks  from  their  depredation.     This  re- 
gulation would  malcetht  hedges  a  source  of  constant  profit*^ 
Quicks  should  be  grown  in  a  nursery  of  rather  goeii 
land,  be  about  five  years  growth  from  the  haw,  and  have 
been  twice  transplanted,  in  order  to  give  them  str^i^tb* 
and  increase  the  nomber  of  roots.     Never  buy  qmck-set^ 
■after  they  have  becs^  taken  up,  for  such  are  mostly  sttiote)! 
phots,   drawn  on  commons,  which  canker,   and  nevel: 
grow  well.     It  is  a  custom  with  poor  people  who  live  ow^' 
'the  borders  of  commons -where  an  enclosure  is  Uiking 
place,  to  colle£t  the  wild  quicks,  reduce  the  stem  /to  twp 
cr  three  inches  in  length,  and  sell  the  roots*    They  sell 
them  at  a  lower  price  than  the  nurserymen  do,  but  they 
never  make  a  good  fence. 

The  usual  method  of  planting  quicks  on  the  side  of  ^ 

<ledivity' between  the  ditch  and  the  bank,  is  almost  the 

^rst  possible.    Let  the  soil  be  what  it  may,  the  opich 

ratioQ  of  the  elements  will  make  it  crumble  away  fr^m  th)c 

^Yoots,  and  leave  the  sets  without  sufficsieot  mould  tO/  sup- 

•Pon  them.    This  was  particularly  the  case  at  StanweU,  ia 

thiscoonty.  '         t 

If  the  parties  make  choice  of  planting  young  qnickS)  I 

vould  recommend  a  low  bank  of  sufficient  widtii.(not  less 

than  four  feet  wide  at  top)>  to  allow  ^f  planting  two  double 

n)W9,  about  two  feet  six  inchbs  asunder,   on  the  fiat 

-tarbcc  o£  thebaxik.    Tjiis  bank  may  be  raised  with  earth 

tskto  from  a  ditch  on  each  side. of  it,  and  care  sbould«be 

taken  to  place  the  roots  in  such  a  mamier  as  tt>  penetrate 

the  best  mould,  and  that  the  sides  are  sloped  just  en^ug^ 

to  leave  iio  fear  of  their  mouldering  down»  >    *  Mr::^ 

I  am  a{iprehensive;no  contrivance  can  excuse  the  paity 

irom  the  expense  of  a^ead  bedge^  posts  and  riiilf,-hurdltf , 

h  y  ©r 
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Of  "wattles,  on  each  side  of  the  young  hedge,  to  keep  cattle 
«ff;  unless  the  adjoining  closes  can  be  kept  free  from 
large  cattle  and'sheep  till  it  is  able  to  prote&  itself^  as  the 
same  is  frequently  provided  for  by  the  A€t  for  enclosing 
common  land. 

But  the  method  above  all  others  the  best,  if  it  should  be 
found  to  succeed,  as  it  perhaps  may  on  a  moist  soil,  in  a 
moist  climate,  is  the  grubbing  of  black  thorns  five  or  six 
feet  high,  in  copses,  &c  trimming  the  roots,  and  plant* 
ing  them  closely  on  one  spit  of  the  best  mould  laid  on  the 
'  turf.  This  should  be  taken  from  where  the  ditches  are 
intended  to  be  made,  and  chopped  well  to  pieces.  Then 
raise  a  bank  on  their  roots  round  their  stems,  about  thitt 
feet  high,  and  cut  their  tops  level,  two  fret  above  die 
bank,  and  they  will  form  a  perfeA  hedge. 

For  fences  to  stand  the  sea  breeze— see  the  Somerset 
Report,  quarto,  pages  171  and  179. 

So  far  as  the  mere  purpose  of  a  fence  b  intended  or  de* 
shred,  stone  walls  are  the  best  of  all,  as  they  occasion  the 
least  waste  of  ground,  do  no  injury  to  the  crops,  harbour 
less  vermin,  and. are  free  from  the  weeds  and  rubbidi 
that  invariably  accompany  hedges.  Nor  be  it  forgotten, 
that  they  nearly  exclude  hunters,  who  are  another  species 
of  destroyers :  those  imitators  of  the  life  of  savages,  are 
as  destruAive  in  a  well  cultivated  country,  as  foxes  and 
wolves  would  be  in  a  hen-roost  or  a  sheep-fold. 

In  all  newly-enclosed  land,  the  landlord  can  scarcdy 
take  sufficient  care  to  secure  the  frrmer's  attentive  proteo* 
tion  of  the  young  fences.  The  proprietor,  or  his  agent, 
should  make  it  his  business  to  see  that  the  tenant  complies 
with  his  coRtraA,  for  securing  the  tender  growth  of  young 
quicks  entirely  free  from  the  bite  of  cattle^  Thb  is  essen- 
^aliy  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  every  particular,  during 
the  first  ten  years,^  or  until  the  hedges  became  matured. 

So 


So  much  indeed  depends  on  it,  that  if  the  farmer  showt 
the  least  negled  in  this  matter,  it  should  be  in  the  poweir 
ef  the  landlord  to  take  the  fences  into  his  own  manage- 
menti  and  to  charge  the  tenant  with  every  expense  attend- 
ing it,  in  order  that  they  may  be  perfe^dy  prote£led  from 
CYcry  species  of  injury. 

Herbage  succeeds  better  in  close  situations  than  com» 
which  is  successful  in  places  more  exposed.  Hence,  in 
the  making  of  hedge-rows  on  new  enclosures,  particular 
attentbn  should  be  paid  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  nature^ 
elevation  and  aspect  of  the  soil,  and  also  to  the  manner  in 
vhich  its  owner  imends  it  should  be  cropped.  Equal  care 
should  be  taken,  to  guard  against  the  extremes  of  toa 
much  exposure,  and  that  of  creating  a  thick  damp  atmos* 
phere.  For  instance,  a  soil  and  situation  which  are  natu^ 
filly  damp,  divided  into  small  enclosures  by  high  hedges, 
especially  if  they  abound  with  trees,  is  totally  unfit  for  the 
produfUon  of  com,  though  it  may  be  very  suitable  for 
meadow.  Again>  the  same  soil,  exposed  to  a  northern 
sspcft,  and  enclosed:  with  wood,  would  be  so  shut  out 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  currents  of  air,  as  to 
^Kcasion  a  redundancy  of  nearly  stagnant  moisture,  which 
%ouM  destroy  the  better  plants,  and  leave  an  herbage  of 
fio  value  to  a  farmer.  On  the  contrary,  remove  the  co^^e, 
pnme  the  trees  at  least  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  drain 
the  land,  and  keep  the  ditches  well  cleansed,  and  it  would 
n)ike  good  permanent  pasture.  And  if  any  circumstance 
^ould  render  it  desirable  to  have  it  in  tillage,  enlarge  the 
CQcloiures,  prune  the  side-branches  off  the  trees  to  the 
iieight  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  clip  the  hedges,  with 
the  intent  of  freely  admitting^  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  of 
removing  every  impediment  out  of  the  way  of  the  currents 
4ff  the  atmosphere,  and  the  same  soil  would  become  fit  for 
.^nany  of  the  purposes  of  aration# 

Any 


ihcmsflpcs  equally  day  afttx  day,  and  having  no  view  d 
2  change  of  pasture,  they  would  rest  quietly.     Neat  c 
would  have  a  luger  pasture  by  one  acre  in  ten,  or  shot 
by  one  in  five.    These  reasons  arc  detailed  from  my  o 
txperiirncc,  and  ihey  st-em  to  make  it  evident,  that  ( 
cUssures  may  be  too  smjil  for  ilic  most  profitable   system 
i>f  grazing)    they  alio    nearly  demonstrate,    that    stock 
fliould  not  be  habituated  to  removal.     ITie  only   instance 
in  which  it  can  ccri;iinly  be  moved  with  advantage,  is  into 
X  richer  pasture,  so  long  as  it  vill  continue  to  afford  a  full 
£JhM,  before  the  canic  may  be  intended  for  slaughter.      -^^ 
j^B  'fiterefore,  those  farmers  who  have  land  which  conud^f 
^-efimall  enclosures,  should  divide  their  stock  among  iheW^ 
in  just  proportion  to  the  number  they  arc  capable  of  sup- 
porting.    To  do  this,  would  reqiii:c  a  judgment,  which 
B(f  person  has,    sufficiently   corrcf^   to    divide  cattle  so 
e:uftiy>  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  scvcrai  pas- 
tinet,  as  should  secure  all  the  stock  doing  equally  well. 
The  same  «ock,  on  the  same  land  in  one  piece»  would  not 
bave  tn  encounter  any  such  difficulty. 

Against  the  loss  of  pasture  by  hedges,  and  the  great 
encouragement  they  give  to  weeds,  is  to  be  pi;:ced  the 
shelter  which  they  aSbrd  in  severe  cold  weather,  and  the 
shade  which  the  trees  in  them  may  give  dsrin^  hot  sea- 
son*. The«  are  only  of  small  valne,  as  bullocks  ar* 
never  distressed  in  the  hot  days  of  J  uly  and  August,  where 
ihey  are  provided  with  water  to  stand  in  (  but  where 
there  is  no  such  water,  they  run  with  violence  to  the 
shadeof  trees,  hedge.rows,  or  buildings.  A  quart  of  tar- 
water,  showered  through  the  nozle  of  a  gardener's  pot, 
ever  their  backs,  six  or  eight  times  in  a  summer,  pro- 
bably would  keep  the  fites  off,  which  are  the  cause  of  their 
distrcus.  In  cold  weather- they  should  not  be  on  the 
§tes»land,  but  in   sheds   and   yards,  and  therefore  the 
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sbdtcr  of  hedges  are  useless  to  them  in  that  season.  The 
whole  benefit  then  which  neat  cattle  can  derive  from 
hedge-rows,  is  confined  to  such  an  excess  of  herbage  as 
94  acres  of  grass,  enclosed  by  six  acres  of  hedges  (to- 
gether iOO),  may  be  supposed  to  yield,  more  than  10(^ 
acres  that  is  wholly  In  grass,  and  without  a  Iicdge. 

With  respeJEl  to  sheep,  the  same  difHcuIties  arise :  they 
ciDiiot  be  moved  from  close  to  close  with  any  advantage, 
adther  can  they  be  accurately  proportioned  to  the  diSc- 
fence  in  quality  of  the  enclosures.  Tar-water  would  pre- 
yoa  their  being  fly-blown ;  the  hedge  round  a  c^osc  of 
tcnacres,  would  sheker  them  mach  better  in  winter  fhaa 
can  be  done  in  a  field  of  a  hundred  ^  but  whether  ilus 
sopcrior  shelter  in  winter,  and  shade  in  summer,  be  suiii- 
€kot  to  make  80  acres  of  pasture,  with  iiO  more  ii>  equal 
^oantitiesy  of  hedges  and  coarse  gr;ifis,  rear  aad  fatten  as 
laanj  sheep  as  100  acres  in  one  open  piece,  or  ii^,  my 
experience  is  insufficient  to  determine*  Though  ^  I  led 
<Btposed  to  prefer  enclosures  of  40  or  50  acres  for  the 
general  purpose  of  a  farm,  yet  every  farm  should  have  a 
vtH-sheltered  close  or  two,  together  wuh  dry  yards  smd 
^<is  for  the  lambing  season* 

Gates. — ^Farmers'  gates  are  mostly  of  oak,  five  bora, 
such  as  are  in  general  use  in  most  purrs  of  England.-  Orno^ 
Qicnted  gates  are  every  where  to  be  inet  with  on  the  pri- 
v^  roads  to  genteel  houses* 

la  some  places,  the  stealing  of  gate-hook«  and  iron  fast- 
^QiQgs  is  so  common,  as  to  induce  the  farmers  to  hang 
and  fasten  their  gates  with  wood,  which  is  easily  done;, 
and  they  afford  equal  security  with  such  as  are  usually  made 
of  in>n«  For  the  method  of  hanging  gates  without  iron» 
^  MarshjU-L's  Southern  Counties,  vo]*ii.  p.  IQ7. 
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ARABLE    LAND. 


SECT.    I.— TILLAGE. 

THE  araUe  land  of  this  county  is,  for  the  most  paity 

confined  to  common  fields.    The  rest  consists  of  such 

parts  of  the  said  fields,  as  have  lately  been  enclosed,  under 

^epar:^e  A&s  of  Parliament,  as  at  StanwcU  and  Enfield* 

chase  ;  and  of  a  field  or  two  here  and  there,  seldom  of 

more  than  ten  or  twenty  acres  together,  in  other  parts  of 

the  county. 

All  the  enclosed  arable  land  is  supposed  to")     ^^^_ 
,^  ,  rr  ^     3QQQ  j^^j.^ 

be  under  •. ^ • 3    ' 

I  have  before  stated  the  quantity  of  com- 7  .     ^ 

^  ^  ^  "  lOOO  acres 


mon-^field  arable  land  at  about 


]n/ 


making  together    14^000  acres 

of  lapd  in.  aration  within  this  county*  or  about  one-thiiw 
teenth  pat t  of.  the  .whole  ;  not  producing  wheat  suiBcient 
.  to  supply  one-sixtieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  with  bread; 
tip.  the  Operation  of  ploughing,  the  ridges  are  usually 
cleft  every  time,  in.  the  common-field  land  (and  in  the  en* 
clos^res  too,  except  ,the  second  ploughing  of  fallows  and 
demi-fallows,  which  .is  generally  done  by  crossing  the  for* 
mer  ridge?},  proportioning  the  depth  of  the  furrow  to  that 
of  the  rop^oil.  But  in  general,  the  ploughing  is  decp» 
and  with  a  wide  furrow,  which,  of  course,  very  much 
increases  the  weight  or  draught,  and  necessarily  requires 

a  strong 
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a  strong  tcam»  whicbf  moving  with  a  very  iSlow  pade,.  as 
all  heavy  teams  do,  performs  but  little^  work  in  a  day. 
It  is  not  one  time  in  fifty  thstt  they  go  to  pkragh  with  so 
few  as  three  horses ;  but  mostly  for  tlie  lighter  work 
using  foor;  on  rather  stronger. land,  five,  and  sometimes 
crwen  six :  in  every  instance,  drawing  at  length,    in  May 
1796,  I  s^w,  in  one  day,  two  teams,  with  six  horses  ia 
each,  and  three  men  to  attend  each  team,  namely,  one 
to  hold  the  plough,  and  two  to  drive  the  horses,  plough- 
ing with  a  wide  furrow,  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre 
pdr  day*    Indeed  these  long  heavy  teams  of  horses  do  not, 
€m  an  average,  plough  more  than  four  or  five  acres  in  six 
^ys ;  at  an  expense,  to  the  owners  of  such  teams,  of 
about  thirty  shillings  ah  acre  for  one  bad  ploughing,     i 
have  seen  the  last  ploughing  previous  to  sowing  tarnips^ 
peHbrmed  with  a  team  of  five  horses.     A  team  of  six 
horses  in  length,  with  three  men  attending,  were  giving 
the  first  ploughing  to  a  fallow,  at  the  same  time  that  a  field 
of  mine,  of  a  similar  soil,  divided  from  the  last  only  by  a 
hedge,  ^as  being  ploughed  by  two  pontes  *w  '  v 

The. ridges  vary,  from  two  feet  six  inch^  to  twenty 
yards,  in  width  f ;  the  former  very  round,  the  bitter  flat. 
In  the  common  fields  they  are  frequently  of  a>  serpentine 
>hape)  but  in  the  enclosures  they  are  more  straight,  and 
^  always  laid  in  the  most  suitable  dire£tifm  fer  carrying 
^  the  surfiice  water,  for  which  purpose  also,  water^fiir* 
towi,  that  is,  cross-furrows,  or  what  >  in  lome  plsLotd  ti^ 


^ 


»  r* 


•  Thete  expensive  teams  are  encoura^d  br  a  too"  general  fondnest  fbr 

/beihowy  fat  horses,  with  sleek  ildot;  particularly  on  the  part  of  the 

ploughnan,  who  will  rob  bis  master *«  t^arn  and  granary  fur  e\'ery  sort  of 

com,  over  and  above  his  regular  allowance,  to  fc<;d  the  !;or»cs  with,  in 

order  to  keep  up  this  useless  appearance  of  parade  and  show. — J.  Af. 

f  The  driest  soib  having  the  widest  rld^cs,  and  the  we;  soils  the  nar^ 
fowf*tw"~y»  JMw*. 

called 


called  grip8|  are  opened  by  the  spade»  in  order  to  dram» 
rhefurrows  during  winter. 

The  following  memoir  on  the  fertilizing  effeAs  of  raiiv. 
frosty  and  snow,  appeared  in  the  Agricultural  Magazine  i 
but  it  has  so  much  merit,  that  it  cannot  be  laid  too  often 
before  agricultural  readers.  I  regret  that  the  philosophi- 
cal author  of  it  should  have  made  choice  of  withholding 
his- name. 

<  1.  The  general  utility  of  Rain  to  vegetation^  is  soffit 
eientlj  obvious. 

^Water,  by  •entering  dire£Uy  and  nndecompounded 
into  the  substance  of  {dants — by  suffering  decompositioa^ 
that  its-  principles  may  nourish  their  growth— 4>y  adbing^ 
even  more  than  air,  as  a  fit  vehicle  or  medium  by  which 
diey  may  be  supplied  with  other  nourishmenti  becooKs 
the  grand  agent  in  all  the  successive  produAions  of  vege- 
tables.. But  springs^  rivers,  lakes,  tides,  and  the  expanse 
of  the  ocean,  however  admirably  contrived  £br  the  con- 
stant difiiision  of  this  element  over  the  surface  of  the  ter- 
raqueous globe>  would,  if  there  were  no  other  provisions 
fer  its  supply  to  vegetation,  quickly  leave  all  vegetative 
life  ta  die,  without  a  chance  of  its  being,  under  the  pre- 
sent laws  of  Nature^  restored*  Rains,  fogs,,  and  dews, 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  disperse  water  in  that  equa- 
£ty^  and  to  apply  it  in  that  attenusMtion»  and  in  those 
diversities  of  temperature,  without  which,  no  plants 
ceuld^  on  most  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  rtse>  increascr 
and  attain  to  maturity*  Where  the  influence  of  rain  is 
not  felt,  the  face  of  Nature  is  but  a  sandy  waste.  EAten 
in  these  humid  northern  latitudes,  a  very  short  continu- 
ance of  drought  is,  in  summer,  sufficient  ro  alarm  out 
minds  with  just  fears  of  a  scanty  harvest^  The  Nile  sup- 
plies in  Egypt  for  the  want  of  rain,  by  its  periodical  inun- 
dations ^  but  IS  itself  first  swollen  by  the  ruins  which  fal4 

periodicallf 
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{ieriodlcally  towards  its  sources,  among  tlie  Abyssinian 
ilKmntains. 

*  In  the  months  of  spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn^ 
a  large  proportion  of  the  nvater^  in  any  climate,  is  carried 
^bjr  wind,  or  taken  up  by  the  decomposition  to  which  an 
increase  of  heat  is  favourable,  in  new  combinations  in  the^ 
aerial  kingdom.*^  Immediately  before  the  autumnal  rains' 
commence,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  comparatively  arid; 
ftc  rivers  run  considerably  within  their  banks ;  the  depth 
of  the  lakes  is  diminished  ;  the  brooks  have  become  dry  ^ 
and  even  many  of  the  springs  which  afforded  plenty  of 
water  at  an  earlier  time  in  the  season,  appear  to  be  now 
exhausted.  Were  the  vegetation  of  spring  to  be,  of  ne-^ 
ccssitj,  renewed,  before  the  rainy  months  come  in,  that 
itgetation  would  entirely  fail,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
vater  in  or  on  the  earth's  surface,  for  its  support* 

*  Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  rains  which  ordinarily' 
commence  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  Sep-^ 
tember,  and,  with  vicissitudes  of  snow  and  frost,  prevail 
tiD  late  in  March,  are  principally  beneficial  as  serving  to^ 
ffpktiidf  the  repositories  in  and  near  the  surface  of  tie  earthy 

r    *ith  those  stores  of  water  which  are  indispensably  requi-* 
^  for  the  vegetation  of  the  ensuing  spring  and  sum-' 
*    Bcr. 

*bb,  in  comparison,  but  a  small  part  of  the  Vegetable!' 
of  this  or  any  other  country,  that  is  merely  annual,  and 
ft  to  perish  at  the  end  of  harvest.     But  if  the  rains  of 
September,  OAober,  and  November,  did  not  bring  a  new 
mpply  of  aqueous  nourishment  to  those  plants  which  arcT 
to  live  over  winter,  the  design  of  Nature  for  their  preser- 
vation would  be  frustrated ;  and  the  biennial  and  peren- 
nial plants  could  no  more  survive  than  the  annual  opes. 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  fertile  mould  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  is  formed  of  the  exuviae  of  decayed  vegetables^ 

inDI>LS8EX«3  ^  k 
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It  is  commonly  named  vegetable  earth.  The  faft  is  univer- 
sally known,  that  mould  is  increased  in  quantity,  chiefly 
at  the  end  of  autumn,  every  year.  But  if  the  season  of 
the  annual  decay  of  ripened  vegetables  were  a  time  of  heat 
and  drought,  the  putrefaftion  in  which  that  decay  con- 
sists^  would  take  place  much  more  slowly,  and  to  a  much 
smaller  extent;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  matter 
which  moisture  and  a  cold  temperature  now  fix  in  a  liquid 
or  solid  state,  would,  instead  of  this,  fly  off  in  a  volatile 
form,  in  which  it  would  be  lost  to  the  uses  of  vegetation* 
Were  it  not,  then,  for  the  autumnal  rains,  there  would 
not  be  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  half  the  present  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  earth.  Our  lands  would,  in  this  case>  soon 
become  entirely  incapable  of  supporting  vegetation. 

*  Besides,  the  fossil  and  mineral  parts  of  Nature  arc. 
equally  prepared  for  the  uses  of  vegetation  by  these  au- 
tumnal and  winter  rains.     They  wash  down  and  pulverize 
calcareous,    magnesian,   argillaceous,   and  even  siliceous, 
rocks. .  They  zSt  as  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
ores  of  iron,  of  nitrous  salts  deposited  in  remote  places^; 
of  sulphur,    of  carbonaceous   matters,  &c.   which,  thus 
4iSused,  become  great  agents  m  the  production  of  vege-. 
tables.     Clays,  marls,   and  most  other  soils,    in    which^ 
earthy,  not  vegetable  matter,  predominates,  could  neither. 
be  formed  nor  retained  in  a  state  easily  flt  for  tillage  and 
manure,  if  it  were  not  that  they  are  so  plentifully  steeped 
in  the  winter  rains.     It  is  also  by  these  rains,  that  soil  is. 
continually  brought  down  from  those  heights  and  upper 
extremities  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  are  the  least  ac-. 
ccssible  to  human  labour,  and  is  deposited  in  the  vales  and. 
plains,  where  we  can  the  most  advantageously  avail  our-. 
selves  of  its  fertility.     The  gravel  on  the  surfaces  of  the. 
rocks,  just  as  the  sands  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
channeb  of  the   riverSt   is,   by  the   attrition  which  it. 

4 
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sofiers  by  water,   at  length  comminuted  Into  clay  and 
mould. 

'  Add  to  this^  that  water  being  in  some  sort  an  univer' 
sal  solvent,  takes  up  not  only  oils  and  earths  from  decayed 
TCgetables,  but  also  potash,  soda,  vegetable  acids  of  all 
sorts,  resinous  matters,  and  every  other  produA  which 
thejafibrd.  The  vegetable  salts  would,  for- the  greater 
part,  be  lost  by  decomposition  and  aeriform  dispersion, 
vereit  not  for  the  winter  rains,  and  the  temperature  which 
accompanies  them.  But  those  salts  are  the  most  active 
and  beneficial  agents  in  the  renewal  of  vegetation. 

*  A  vast  quantity  of  animal  matters  are  constantly  in  a 
process  of  dissolution  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.     Their 
parts  afford  matter  of  nutriment  for  vegetables,  which  is 
Ughly  rich  and   productive;    but  in  stunmer,  and    in 
tboght,  the  dissolving  principles  of  any  animal  substance 
art  carried  in*  great  part  away  in  air  i  while  under  the 
nmsand  temperature  of  winter,  they  are  macerated  with^ 
OQtvdatilization,  and  are  intermixed  with  the  soil  so  as 
ponrfuUy  to  fertilize  it.     Look  at  your  dunghill  in  sum- 
ncr:  almost  all  but  its  carbonaceous  and  merely  earthy 
parts  are  carried  off*  by  evaporation.     In  winter,  on  the . 
otberhand,  if  you   do  not   suffer  the  water  to  convey, 
atay  Its  juices  in  a  stream,  but  detain  that  water  in  suit-, 
able  reservoirs  around  it,  how  much  does  it  compara- 
tivdj  gain  botlx  in  weight  and  in  fertilizing  power  ? 

•The  very  atmosphere  is  exhausted   by  the  heat  and 
<lroig^  of  summer,  of  those  salts,  and  other  substances 
JBa  gazeous  form,  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  uses  of 
^cgetatian  that  the  air  should  continually  deposit  on  the  . 
v&ccs  of  growing  plants.     It  becomes  overcharged  with 
(fafirical  and   igneous  matter.     It  becomes  deficient  in. 
^  air,  and  carbonic  acid  gas :  it  acquires  an  excess  of  • 
ps  hydrogen  and  gas  nitrogen.     Nothing  is  adequate  to 
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refresh  it  sufficiently,  and  to  renew  those  stores,  hP  con- 
suming which  it  will  be  again  duly  salutary  to  vegetation, 
except  the  rains  whose  fertilizing  uses  I  hate  thiis  endea* 
voured  to  trace. 

*  2*  The  tains  of  winter,  however,  could  not  akme, 
and  without  any  vicissitudes  of  Frost,  contribute  nearly  so 
much  as  they  do,  by  the  assistance  of  frost,  to  fertilize 
the  ground. 

'  Frost  is  the  change  which  takes  place  upon  aqueoQs 
liquids,  when  they  cannot  give  out  heat  to  raise  the  mer- 
^fury  in  the  thermometer  above  the  point  of  S2*  Fahren- 
heit.    A  quantity  of  the  heat  or  caloric,  ordinarily  bK 
tent  itijlutd  water  J  is  then  more  or  less  suddenly  detachcA 
from  it.     A  new  permanent  combination  of  water  with  a^ 
much  smaller  proportion  of  heat  or  caloric   is  formed  -^ 
and  to  this  we  give  the  name  of  ice.    This  change  in  tlm^c; 
state  of  aqueous  fluids  cannot  take  place  till,  by  the  r^s^ 
moteness  of  the  sun,  by  the  vast  consumption  of  ealormc 
in  evaporation,  by  the  loss  of  such  quantities  of  it  as  ax-c 
necessarily  carried  away  by  the  winds  in  humid  air   ^o 
more  western  climates,  and  by  the  influx  of  cold  windls, 
rains,  &c.   from  the   north-east  climates— -the  free  hc^t 
or  caloric  of  this  climate,  and  likewise  that  latent  heat  or 
caloric  which  existed  in  compounds  more  ready  to  part 
with  it  than  water  is,  have  been,  both  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  exhausted.     Water  must  then  yield  a  portion  c^ 
Its  heat,  or  caloric,  to  supply  the  necessary  waste:  amf 
firost  ensues.  During  the  continuance  of  frost,  there  taieei^' 
place  in  the  atmosphere,  and  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
a  continual  accumulation  of  caloric,  or  heat,  in  the  fbna 
€)f  elefhricity.    This  accumulation  is  the  more  considen^ 
We,  because  all  new  moisture  brought  by  the  winds,  is 
congealed  as  it  arrives,  till  there  be  in  the  atmosphere  a 
quantity  of  caloric  in  the  easily  decomposable  combination 
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of  dcftricity*,  trhich  shall  be  sufficient,  with  the  help  of 
the  sun's  rays,  and  of  the  caloric  coming  in  air  and  mois- 
ture from  other  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  again  to  satu- 
rate the  frozen  water  with  the  heat  necessary  to  its  liqne- 
b&on. 

*  Now,  in  undergoing  the  changes  of  first  freezing  and 
tbeii  thawing,  that  water  which  the  autumnal  and  winter 
nim  have  profusely  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  efieds  alterations  highly  fertilizing  on  all  the  ter- 
rene and  vegetable  matters  with  which  it  is  intermingled  ^ 
ikeratiotis  which,  if  permanent  in  its  liquid  state,  it 
vouid  not  produce.  It  had  before  penetrated  through  all 
dK  fibres  and  pores  of  vegetables,  as  among  the  particles 
of  mould,  and  of  less  dehse  stones,  to  which  it  had  ac 
CC8.  The  frost  expands  as  well  as  congeals  Mt;  and  ia 
tldi  expansion  tnecbameaUy  pulverizes  the  clods  of  earth, 
bnntieven  the  stones,,  and  breaks  the  vegetable  fibres, 
vith  a  power  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  fertile  soil 
radj  to  noiurish  vegetation  is  largely  augmented.  Vege- 
tables, however,  retaining  within  them  considerable 
ttreogth  of  vegetative  life,  resist  the  a£tion  of  frost  till  it 
becomes  so  intense  as  to  overpower  their  vitality,  and 
either  to  wither  them  ehtircly,  or,  at  least,  greatly  to 
hcerate  their  parts,  and  hurt  their  growt^. 

*  Those  mechanical  efFeAs  of  frost  upon  mould  and 
decaying  vegetables,  are  accompanied  with  many  chymical 
dttiqres,  such  as  necessarily  attend  the  agency  of  water 
nd  caloric  upon  all  occasions.  Saccharine  matter,  for  in- 
Xance,  is  evolved  by  frost  in  all  vegetables  capable  of 
lidding  it.  The  formation  of  nitrous  salts,  is  greatly  pro* 
Bked  by  the  same  aftion. — Gelatinous  matters  undergo 
bf  it  a  partial  change  of  nature. — A  thousand  other  chy* 


*  Ele^tcity  se ems  to  mc  to  be  mertly  an  oxi4e  of  caloric. 
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xnical  effects,  in  like  manner^  take  plate.  The  common 
tendency  of  them  all,  is  to  leave  the  matter  of  the  soil  at 
the  earth's  surface  in  a  state  much  more  suitable  than  be- 
fore, for  the  support  of  a  new  vegetation.  • 

*  Such  are  the  effefts  which  ensue  while  the  frost  com- 
mences, and  continues  unabated.  When  a  thaw  comes  on, 
other  beneficial  changes  of  course  follow. 

*  The  maceration  of  the  vegetables  thoroughly  affe£bec 

by  the  frost,  and  the  pulverization  of  the  soil,  are  now 

complete. — ^New  putrefaAive  processes  commence:   yoi. 

may  observe,  for  instance,  how  soon  a  potatoe,  that  ha: 

been  throughout  its  substance  frozen,  becomes  entirdi 

rotten  after  a  thaw.     The  whole  soil  is  now  in  a  state  ca 

openness  and  comminution,  in  which  it  can  take  up  aA.< 

retain,  for  the  expenditure  of  vegetation,  a  good  deal  mor 

water  than  it  could  before  the  frost. — The  water  on  tli 

earth's  surface,  and  in  the  lakes,  springs,  rivers,  and  othc 

conservatories  into  v/hich  it  passes,  now  holds  in  solutio 

various  fertilizing  matters,  the  produce  of  new  chymicj 

combinations,  which  are  destined  greatly  to  enrich  tb 

earth.     And  all  these  chymical  changes  by  cold  and  moi 

ture,  are  accomplished  with  the  smallest  loss  of  the  £xu 

matter  of  the  new  compounds  by  evaporation.     Natur 

just  as  well  as  the  chymist  in  his  laboratory,  perforn 

some  of  her  operations  in  cold,  others  of  them  in  heat 

and,  as  the  chymist,  in  his  experiments  in  the  cold  vrzj 

loses  comparatively  little  by  gazeous  sublimation ;  so  arc 

the  processes  of  Nature  performed  in  the  cold  and  frosts  d 

winter,  adapted  to  enrich  the  earth  by  the  fixation  of  the 

produ(^,  to  a  degree  equal  to  that  in  which  it  is  in  sum> 

mer  impoverished  by  the  constant  volatilization  of  a  grca 

part  of  whatever  produfts  result  from  the  chymical  change 

which  then  take  place  at  its  surface. 

*  8.     Snow  is  merely  water  frozen  in  the  atmospheri 
Its  formation  takes  place  when  there  is  an  uniform  cc] 

fro] 
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<rom  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  region  of  clouds  211 
the  air,  such  as  cannot  be  saturated  \vit!i  heat  above  the 
tiegree  of  freezing,  without  an  entire  abstradUon  of  all  the 
heat  which  the  present  clouds  contain,  more  than  is  re- 
qaired  to  exist  in  their  substance  when  it  shall  be  converted 
into  ice.  Thus  snow  is  formed  by  the  sudden  congelation 
rf  vapour.  It  takes  the  consistency  of  snow,  not  of  com- 
mon ice,  because  its  particles  were,  when  the  congelation 
began,  in  the  state,  not  of  water,  but  of  vapour.  It  is 
comparatively  less  cold  than  ice ;  because  access  of  an  air 
highly  charged  with  cleftricity  is  more  freely  admitted 
among  its  minute  component  particles. 

•  Now  this  snow  tends  to  fertilize  the  earth  by  mitigat- 
ing at  its  surface  the  excessive  intensity  of  the  frost.  Ice 
has  been  found,  on  account  of  the  air  which  its  interstices 
idmit,  to  indicate  on  the  thermometer  a  temperature  seve- 
ral degrees  higher  than  was  that  of  the  water  immediately 
before  its  freezing.  Snow  being  in  a  still  looser  state  of 
mechanical  aggregation,  receives  among  its  parts  still 
more  of  air  than  can  enter  into  the  substance  of  ice. 
Berides,  the  surrounding  air  abounds  now  much  more 
than  before  with  elcftricity,  a  combination  probably  of 
heat  with  oxygen — one  of  the  most  easily  soluble  of  all 
the  compounds  into  which  caloric  enters,  and  therefore 
ready,  upon  every  mechanical  movement,  to  contribute 
somewhat  to  the  warming  of  the  snow  amidst  which  it 
psses.  Besides,  the  dry  surface  of  the  ground,  if  only 
bound  up  by  frost  and  remaining  bare^  could  not  detain 
iny  wanner  gales  which  might  pass  over  it,  but  would  be 
liable  to  become  continually  colder  by  the  contaft  of  iir 
that  was  colder  than  itself.  Thus,  the  first  use  of  snow 
is  to  hinder  the  living  vegetation  of  winter  from  being  so 
much  withered  as  it  otherwise  would  by  intense  frost ; 
$nd  sDow  cffcfb  this  by  preserving  at  the  surface  of  the 
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ground  an  atmosphere  of  a  temperature  somewhat  miA> 
^ated. 

<  Its  next  use  is,  still  to  augment  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture which  Nature  applies  in  winter  to  fertilize  the  soiL 
After  the  lakes^  rivers,  bro<)lcs,  marshes,  springs,  and 
pits  have  been,  by  the  rains,  ^lled  with  water ;  after  the 
mould  on  the  fields  has  been  saturated  with  as  much  of 
the  same  fluid  as  it  could  detain  and  absorb ;  a  new  qoan^ 
tiry  is  yet  wanted — to  supply  for  that  consumed  in  the 
liew  combinations  effc^ed  by  the  frost — to  fill  the  upper 
reservatories  which  are,  in  th<;  drought  of  summer,  to 
feed  the  springs — ^to  water  those  heights  on  which  the 
liquid  could  not  be  detained  in  any  other  form  than  that 
of  snow  or  ice — and,  in  short,  to  fill  the  soil  with  at 
much  as  possible  of  a  fluid  which  is  in  some  sort  the  uni* 
versal,  though  not  primary  and  uncompounded  element 
and  vehicle  of  life  and  vegetation. 

^  It  seems  to  be  certain,  that  frost  not  only  congeals  and 
consolidates  water,  but,  as  well  as  heat,  actually  consumes 
U  by  decomposition.  Hence,  ground  that  has  been  frozen, 
without  being  filled  with  water  in  great  plenty,  would,  if 
not  laid  for  some  time  under  snow,  be  more  acid  within  9 
short  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  frost,  than  it  was  on 
the  preceding  summer.  Now  this  effeft  is  happily  pr&» 
vented  by  the  snow,  and  could  not  otherwise. 

^  {t  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  there  should  bean 
ainple  supply  of  water  in  readiness  to  enter  among  the 
clods  at  the  moment  of  the  first  dissolution  of  the  frost. 
They  then  Jmbibe  it  the  most  greedily.  But,  if  not  in 
snow,  ho^  otherwise  should  this  supply  be  provided  ? 

'  Long  digestive  processes,  whether  in  cold  or  heat,  are 
required  for  most  of  the  nicer  and  more  delicate  operations 
of  chymical  art.  It  is  by  similar  processes,  infinitely  more 
perfect  in  their  kind,  that  the  most  wonderful  chymical 

changes 
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Changes  in  nature  arc  accomplished.  Now  the  presence 
of  snovr,  and  the  long  duration  of  frost,  appear  to  have 
some  power  of  this  sort  in  that  fertilization  of  the 
grouodf  to  which  they  are  made  by  Nature  subservient. 

^  In  the  course  of  ending  autumn  and  winter,  there  are 
usually  many  alternations  of  rain,  frost,  and  snow.  These 
appear  to  be  requisite,  for  the  use  of  efFeSually  applying 
to  all  diversities  of  soil^  exposure,  &c..&c.  the  full  benefit 
that  would  arise  from  even  a  single  course  of  rain,  frost, 
md  snow,  where  all  circumstances  are  duly  favourable  to 
the  immediate  and  adequate  operation  of  that  course* 
Besides,  the  renewal  of  rains,  frosts,  and  snows,  in  the 
progress  of  a  single  season,  may  be  of  use,  just  as  repeated 
distillations,  long  trains  of  separating  and  combining  pro* 
messes  in  the  humid  way,  or  frequent  mechanical  grmd- 
iogs,  mixings,  poundings,  and  siftings,  are  of  importance 
to  die  complete  attainment  of  our  purposes  in  art. 

'  Thus  the  rains,  frosts,  and  snows  of  winter,  may  be 
omtidered  as  so  many  great  operations  in  agriculture. 
Tiiey  do  much  more  to  improve  and  fertilize  the  ground 
tbn  all  the  petty  labours  of  the  farmer.  By  these  the 
Ittnrcn  rock  is  gradually  brought  to  bear  a  rich  vegetation. 
Much  more,  where  vegetation  has  already  long  flourished, 
Mid  where  human  care  does  the  utmost  to  improve  the 
ftrtility  of  Nature,  are  luxuriant  springs,  bountiful  sum- 
Mi,  and  rich  harvests  to  be  expecled,  after  winters  in 
vUch  there  have  been  frequent  and  even  severe  alter- 
Itttions  of  the  accustomed  storms.' 

PUugbing^'^^'Whcn  the  intention  is  to  plough  more  than 

pnce,   the  first  should  be  thin,   the  slice  harrowed  to 

pieces,  and  freed  from  root-weeds  :  the  second  ploughing 

should  then  take  place,  and  be  deep  ;  and  if  the  land  and 

reason  be  su^ciently  dry,  it  should  be  crossways.    The 

third 
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third  pIoQghing  should  likewise  be  deep,  and  leave  the 
land  fit  for  sowing.  In  genera),  deep  ploughing  is  better 
calculated  for  preparing  the  soil  than  thin  ^  but  in  case  of 
ploughing  in  the  seed,  it  should  be  done  with  a  very  thin 
and  narrow  furrow.  Those  ploughs  which  turn  the  soil 
completely  upside  down,  should  be  preferred  to  such  as 
leave  the  slices  partly  on  their  edge. 

Ploughing  the  soil  before  winter,  enables  it  to  retain  an 
increased  quantity  of  moisture  during  the  following  sum- 
mer ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  every  ploughing  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  produces  a  wa3te  of  moisture  both  by  fil- 
tration and  evaporation.  Thus,  land  that  has  lain  in  stub- 
ble during  the  winter,  will,  when  broken  up  the  next  sum- 
mer, plough  mt5re  dry  and  crumbly  than  if  it  had  been_ 
ploughed  before  the  winter.  In  the  latter  case,  it  has 
Similar  efle6l  with  ploughing  it  while  wet,  which  of  < 


increases  its  adhesion,  and  prevents  its  crumbling.     Hena 


it  follows,  that,  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  efiedbs  o 
ploughing  at  different  seasons,  the  husbandman  may 
vide  remedies  against  some  of  the  defeAs  of  his  soil^ 
render  it  more  suitable  to  the  seed.  For  example,  if  th— 
given  soil  should  naturally  be  too  dry,  and  not  suffii 
cntly  adhesive,  for  the  growth  of  any  particular  plant  whic 
requires  to  be  put  into  the  ground  in  the  spring,  by 
pletely  preparing  the  soil  in  the  autumn  for  the  recepti<y 
of  the  seed,  and  by  putting  the  seed  in  without  s 
ploughing,  he  will  probably  cure  both  these  defeds  in  hSs 
soil ;  except  in  extreme  cases,  when  it  would  be  advisable 
to  selcft  a  more  suitable  seed.  Again,  if  the  seed  to  be 
sown  should  require  the  soil  to  be  dry  and  well  pulverized 
at  the  time  of  sowing,  the  ploughings  should  be  deferred 
till  after  winter,  and  performed  as  late  in  the  spring,  and 
with  tKe  land  in  as  dry  a  state,  as  circumstances  will  admit. 
As  these  arc  considerations  that  apply  to  every  plant,  and 

every 
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CTcr}r  soil,  they  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  planning 
any  particular  operations. 

Hoehjg, — ^The  advantage   of  spring-hoeing   autumnal-* 
sown  crops,  is  in  cutting  up  the  weeds,  loosening  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  airing  the  roots,  which  gives  them 
fresh  vigour,  and  in  earthing  up  the  plants.     But  on  hoeing 
crops  generally^  I  subscribe  to  the  opinion  which  Sir  John 
Sinclair  obtained  in  Essex,  namely :   *  It  is  held  by  a 
gentleman  of  real  science,  who  has  pra£lised  farming  for 
tliirty  years,  not  as  an  amateur,  but  literally  ploughing 
T^i  sowing  his  own  fields  with  his  own  hands,  that  drill 
husbandry,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  for  root  and 
pulse  crops,  is  in  all  circumstances  bad  for  grain  crops. 
The  principle  on  which  the  drill  husbandry  is  supported, 
consists  in  the  advantage  of  tillering,  that  is,  of  thruwing 
but  new  stems  from  the  lower  joint  of  the  principal  stem? : 
but  he  has  found  by  uniform  experience,  that  these  lu  w 
stems  or  younger  brothers,  produce  a  weaker  and  more 
wnpcrfeft  grain,  and  that  they  do  not  flower  so  early  as  the 
first  stems,  In  consequence  of  which,  you  must  either  cut 
the  com  when  these  last  are  not  fully  ripe,  or  if  you  let 
It  stand  until  they  are  ripe,  the  primary  stems  become 
too  ripe,  by  which  the  grain  becomes  flinty,  and  docs  not 
produce  so  much  flour :  and  that,  take  equal  weight  of 
broadcast  grain  after  root  and  pulse  crops,    and   equal 
quantities  of  drilled  grain,  the  broadcast  will  .always  pro- 
duce more  to  the  miller  than  the  drilled/ 

Notwithstanding  this,  if  the  land  abound  with  annual 
weeds,  there  will  be  cases  in  which  it  would  be  ad\  isable 
to  sow  all  the  crops  in  rows  for  two  or  three  years,  in  order 
to  keep  them  clean  by  hoeing  and  weeding. 

Grubs — ^may  be  very  much  reduced  by  ploughing,  har- 
rowingy  scarifyingi  and  rolling  arable  land,  during  the 

months 
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months  of  March,  April,  and  May ;  for  the  ^gs  of  the 
fly  called  father  long-legs,  and  some  others,  are  hatchcc 
in  February  j  they  continue  in  a  state  of  grub  till  the  be- 
ginning  of  June  ^  then  in  crysalis  a  few  weeks ;  and  b& 
fore  the  beginning  of  August,  the  flies  come  out,  and 
immediately  set  about  copulation,  and  depositing  theii 
eggs. 

Liming — land  is  not  destruAive  to  earth-worms  and 
grubs,  nor  does  it  by  any  means  proteA  crops  from  theii 
depredation :  if  it  did,  such  inse^  would  be  unknown 
in  all  limestone  and  chalky  soils.  Thorough  culture,  and 
clearing  the  land  from  every  vegetable  for  such  a  length 
of  time  as  to  destroy  them  by  the  ploughs  and  harrowsj 
exposing  them  to  be  picked  up  by  rooks  and  other  birds, 
and  by  starving  the  rest  to  death  for  want  of  vegetabki 
for  them  to  eat,  seems  to  be  the  only  methods  which  pro- 
mise success.  On  the  breaking  up  grass-land  of  every 
description,  paring  and  burning  is  the  first  stq>,*aiid 
eSe£hial,  for  destroying  the  eggs  of  grubs  and  many  ol 
the  worms,  and  reducing  the  number  sufficiently  for  a 
few  years.  When  they  have  increased  again,  so  as  to 
threaten  their  doing  much  harm,  the  land  should  be 
thoroughly  tilled,  and  freed  from  such  vegetables  as  can 
in  any  manner  contribute  to  their  support. 

It  seems,  by  some  experiments  which  have  lately  been 
made,  that  a  solution  of  soot  and  water,  showered  over 
land  when  worms  and  grubs  are  destroying  the  com,  will 
put  a  stop  to  their  depredations  ;  and  that  soot,  sown  on 
the  land,  will  have  the  same  efieA  on  being  dissolved  by 
the  dews  or  rain  :  in  large  quantities,  it  would  even  kiji 
many  of  them. 

Sleeping. — I  am  of  opinion  that  most|  if  not  every  kind 
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of  seed|  should  be  steeped,  and  that  in  liquid  ma- 
norCy  mixed  with  some  poisonous  solutioni  just  before  it 
is  sowed.  This,  by  clothing  it  with  noxious  particles, 
trill  either  preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of  vermin,  or  de« 
strov  sudi  as  may  taste  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  in  every  particdlarly  dry  seed  time,  seed  of  every 
kind  ought  to  be  steeped  just  enough  to  promote  a  quick 
vegetation.  This  method  would,  at  all  times,  prevent 
great  destniAion  by  vermin,  secure  a  more  uniform 
powth,  and  greatly  improve  both  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  barley  and  oats ;  and  sometimes,  indeed,  procure 
a  crop  of  clover  or  turnips,  which  would,  without  such 
precantion,  have  been  lost. 

The  Chinese  husbandman  always  steeps  the  seeds  he 
intends  to  sow,  in  liquid  manure,  until  they  swell,  and 
germination  begins  to  appear  ^  which  experience,  be 
says  has  taught  him,  to  have  the  effeA  of  hastening 
Che  growth  of  plants,  as  well  as  of  defending  them 
%ainst  inserts  or  grubs.  But  observe,  that  caution 
tt  necessary,  as  some  steeps  are  so  powerful  as  to  dc« 
>^y  the  principle  of  vegetation;  which  has  been  re- 
pcatedly  experienced,  by  using  the  stale  brine  of  salted 
(Dcat  mixed  with  urine. — Annals  of  Agriculture^  vol.  xxxii, 
pge  1S2. 

'  iiiL — ^The  choice  of  every  kind  of  seed  should,  as 
iften  as  possible,  be  made  in  the  field  while  it  is  growing, 
a  Aort  time  before  it  is  gathered  in.  This  would,  in  a 
great  degree,  prevent  the  imposition  sometimes  practised, 
of  painng  a  spurious  and  bad  sort  of  seed  for  that  of  good 
4]aality  and  genuine  kind. 

Farmers  hardly  need  be  cautioned  against  following  the 
pernicious  advice  of  those  authors  who  recommend  gene- 
rally, and  without  exception,  the  sowing  much  less  sc^ 

grain 
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grain  than  usual,  as  husbandmen  know,  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  every  crop,  whether  too  much,  or  too  little,  or 
the  proper  quantity  of  seed,  had  been  sown.  The  prin- 
ciple of  economy,  which  of  necessity  prevails  with  every 
man  who  is  merely  a  farmer,  is  a  sulHcient  motive  to* 
prevent  his  sowing  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  seed.  This 
very  principle  is  powerfully  calculated  to  induce  the  com- 
mon farmer  to  sow,  in  seed  grain,  even  less  than  the  most 
advantageous  quantity ;  and  I  believe,  the  cases  of  too 
little  seed  being  sown,  are  more  numerous  than  of  those 
where  a  waste  of  grain  has  been  committed  by  sowing  too 
much.  In  every  calculation  relative  to  the  quantity  of 
grain  with  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  seed  an  acre  of. 
land,  the  time  of  sowing  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  allowance  made  for  the  unavoidable  depreda- 
tions which  will  be  committed  by  inserts,  by  game,  and 
by  the  rest  of  the  feathered  tribe  :  neither  must  the  de-* 
struftive  efFecbs  of  a  severe  winter,  nor  the  chilling  blasts* 
of  March,  be  omitted.  By  the  whole  of  these  means,  it 
is  probable  that  one  half  of  all  the  com  sown  in  autumn 
is  lost ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  corn  sown  in  the  spring,  - 
will  be  much  less  exposed  to  these  evils ;  but  even  in  the 
latter  case,  I  suppose  one-fourth  part  of  the  seed  grain  is 
destroyed. 

Time  ofSo*wing. — ^When  the  soil  is  turned  over  by  the 
spade  or  the  plough,  the  seeds  or  the  plants  should  be 
inserted  as  soon  as  conveniently  can  be  done,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  salutary  efFeft  of  being  in  the  ground 
while  it  is  more  than  usually  warm  by  the  produiSlion  of 
new  gases. 

Each  day's  ploughing  for  cole  should  be  sown  the  same 
evening,  as  being  well  calculated  to  secure  a  quick  vcgc-- 
tation  and  certain  crop.    This  observation  applies  equally 

well 
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^dl  to  all  spring-sown  crops,  but  particularly  well  to 
turnips. 

Water^Furrows, — Immediately  after  the  sowing  of  every 
kind  of  grain,  it  is  proper  to  open  as  many  water-farrows 
as  may  be  requisite  to  keep  the  land  dry,  by  carrying  ofF 
tlie  superfluous  water.  And  then  to  clear  all  the  grassy 
borders  from  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  to  make  all  the 
bedges,  gates,  and  bars  secure. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  ^r/z^r/i/ rules,  that  will  apply 
with  equal  propriety  to  the  minutix*  of  cultivating  every 
varietj  of  soil  in  the  most  perfeft  manner ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  modes  of  culture  must  be  as  difFercnt  as  the  soils 
are  various.  Absolute  clay,  and  clean  sand,  will  of  neces- 
sity require  opposite  management :  and  although  there 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  cither  of  these  in  a  pure  unmixed 
state,  yet  there  is  land  in  every  county,  and  on  most  ex- 
tensive estates,  which  approach  so  near  to  each  of  these 
extremes,  as  to  obtain  the  names  of  clay  and  sand ;  tlic 
cultivators  of  which  experience  the  great  inconveniences 
attending  land  of  these  qualities.  In  order  to  till  them 
with  any  degree  of  profit  and  comfort,  it  is  clear  that  one 
rule  must  be  adopted  for  clayey  soils,  another  for  sandy 
l<uid ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  a  third  must  be  ob- 
served with  respeck  to  loam,  or  land  equally  between  these 
two  extremes. 

Should  agriculture  ever  be  brought  to  such  perfeftlon, 
as  the  complete  cultivation  of  these  three  kinds  of  soil  I'e- 
quire,  it  would  then  be  an  easy  task  to  form  rules  for  the 
most  pcrfcfl;  management  of  all  the  intermediate  grada- 
tions.   In  order  to  contribute  my  mite  to  so  desirable  a 
work,  I  sliall  reqtiest  the  reader's  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  nature  and  management  of  several 
rarietics  of  soil. 

Loam, 
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Z^/7W.— And  firs^  of  a  tenacious^  cold  laam^  of  froi 
eight  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness  or  depth,  on  a  sim 
soil  of  yellow  clay.  This  soil,  from  its  retentive  natra 
holds  water,  even  to  four  times  the  quantity*  most  usrf 
to  vegetation,  until  the  joint  influence  of  the  sun  and  wis 
exhales  it.  A  northern  aspe£t  is  particularly  )iurtful  i 
tliis  kind  of  soil,  as  likewise  its  being  enclosed  or  sorromid 
by  woods.  Low  flat  situations,  small  enclosures^  tiu 
high  and  broad  hedge- rows,  especially  if  they  abouiM 
with  trees,  are,  separately  taken,  unfavourable  circom 
stances,  but  any  two  or  more  of  these  united,  greatly  in 
crease  the  evil.  In  such  cases,  the  nearer  the  topsoil  a[ 
proaches  to  absolute  clay,  the  less  produdtive  it  will  be 
When  this  kind  of  land  happens  to  be  so  situated,  di 
water  and  damp  cannot  be  either  sufficiently  drained  o 
evaporated,  to  prevent  the  redundancy  of  moisture  froc 
chilling  and  destroying  every  species  of  cultivated  croj 
and  substituting  a  worthless  herbage  of  moss,  &c.  Unde 
such  circumstances,  tvood  seems  to  be  its  proper  appropria 
tionf.  But  when  this  kind  of  soil  is  situated  in  a  mor 
open  country,  greatly  or  entirely  exposed  to  the  influenc 
of  the  sun  and  wind,  and  on  a  southern  aspeA,  it  assume 
a  different  appearance,  and  is  of  a  medium  produftivenesa 
Every  intermediate  situation  is  more  or  less  valuable,  jus 
in  proportion  as  one  or  other  of  these  circumstances  pre 
vail. 

With  rcspeft  to  the  disposition  and  management  of  tin 
soil,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  ditches  and  drain 
should  be  kept  open,  the  hedges  closely  clipped,  and  thi 

•  Two  and  an  half  times  it  own  weight. — Bergma/t. 

f  There  arc  a  few  fields  of  a  clayey  soil,  having  a  north  aspe^  an 
encircled  with  wood,  io  the  parish  of  Cliff,  a  few  miles  from  Rochetti 
(Kent),  thai  are  oot  worth  sixpence  each  for  any  othf  r  purpose  than  U 
growth  of  wood. — y.  AL. 
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fidds  large.  Few  trees  should  stand  in  the  hedge-rows^ 
ind  those  should  be  trimmed  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet 
dxnre  the  aorface,  while  every  possible  method  must  btf 
taken  to  give  free  access  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  cup* 
rent  of  the  wind,  thereby  promoting  a  perfeft  drainage 
nd  eraporatiDn*  Thus  circumstanced,  it  ¥rouId  make 
pcnnaiicat  pasture  or  meadow ;  and,  provided  it  is  in  ara-^ 
tioQ,  it  would  be  advisable  to  lay  it  down  to  grass  with  as 
BKh  dispatch  as  is  consistent  with  doing  it  clean  and  in 
good  heart.  This  should  not  be  done  in  one  flat  surfacey 
» is  too  frequently  seen,  but  in  a  gently  waving  ridge  and 
isiowy  the  ridges  being  about  twelve  feet  wide.  So  long 
aithii  kind  of  land  is  continued  in  aration,  the  most  suit- 
aUe  crops  for  it  are  beans,  hog  pease,  wheat,  cabbagesi 
0ttS|  clover  and  tares.  All  the  several  operations  of 
floqgfaing,  harrowing^  hoeing,  manuring,  &c»  should  be 
imc,  as  much  as  posiUe,  in  dry  weather,  when  the  soil 
ii  nther  diq>o6ed  to  crumble.  It  should  also  be  plou j^ied^ 
•  mnch  as  can  be  done  with  convenience  to  the  crops^ 
itto  ridges  of  three  Sett  in  width,  made  up  io  four  nine« 
indi  furrows.  Ridges  of  this  size  are  general  in  the  wet 
Mb  of  £sse^  and  Herts,  and  their  superiority  over  ridges 
of  greater  breadth,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  water 
tf  without  washing  ^e  land,  is  incontrovertible. 

Neither  clayey-marl,  nor  some  of  the  more  strongly 
(aiienting«stone  limles^  should  be  applied  as  manures  to  this 
mL 

Xhe  occupiers  of  a  clay  soil  in  a  state  of  aration,  labour 
mdcr  many  disadvantages.  Their  teams  and  implement 0 
BBSt  be  stronger,  more  numerous,  and  expensive,  than 
ttdi  as  are  necessary  for  a  sandy  soil.  Continued  wet 
pots  them  to  considerable  inconvenience,  by  ren« 
it  difficult,  and  at  times  impossible,  to  get  their 
hnd  into  tilths  and  their  seeds  sown  in  due.  season.    Their 
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labour  is  so  much  greater,  and  their  seasons  so  mu^ 
shorter  than  is  the  case  with  the  occupiers  of  light  lar^ 
that  they  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  every  hour  tha^ 
fit  for  their  purpose. 

# 

. .  Dibbling — will  never  answer  in  any  wet,  tenacious  sow 
the  dibble  forms  a  cup  which  holds  water  in  wet  weath^-: 
and  when  that  is  evaporated,  the  cup  becomes  as  hard  ^ 
b^ked  earthen-ware,  impenetrable  to  the  roots  of  graic^ 
therefore  in  either  wet  or  dry  weather,  the  seeds 
If  this  was  not  the  case,  another  objection  arises — from 
being  nearly  impossible,  in  such  a  soil,  to  cover  the 
properly  by  filling  those  holes  with  mould,  though 
fowed  ever  so  often. 

Sandy  Laud.^Thc  principal  die£o&  in  sandy  land, 
that  of  permitting  the  moisture,  to  filter  through  it  t^ 
^sily*)  and  it  is  consequently  very  apt  to  be  too  dK* 
The  dressings  hereafter  mentioned,  as  applicable  to  th 
kind  of  soil,  are,  I  conceive,  well  calculated  to  remec 
tbisevih 

:    Very  light  sands  will  grow  tares,  turnips,  buck-whesi 
eye,  &c.     Medium  sands  will  grow,  in  addition  to  thes 
barley,    clover,   wheat,    pease,    oats,   potatoes^    carfOf 
parsnips,  &c.  .     . 

ki.On.very  dry  light  sands,  it  is  advisable  that  the  ploof 
ing,  harrowing,  manuring,  &c.  should  be  carried  on 
<}amp  weather,.(>r  even  in  raiil,.purticuiiu4y  the  lastpkn 
ing,  and  the  sowing  and  harrowing  in  cf  the  seedf.    ' 
i'  '  •  ■  '  ■ '  ■  ■■ 

:  *  When  taturated*  it  will  only  hold  on^-fourth  of  itt  own-wei; 
Qnc-tcnth  of  the  quantity  which  a  clayey  foi^will  retain. — Jitffgim 
f  This  praiHicc  hn%  always  sui:ccc<Jed  on  .i  farm  of  dry,  Inirni; 
calle4  Dunkirk,  adjoining  the  ijwn  of  Heru'wrd.    The  Gloucester 
page  15,  confirms  mr  ctpericftcc  In  tfiri'jJ'»rtrcular. — y.  Jlf, 
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Hod  of  land  should  not  be  disturbed  in  hot  seasonsi  more 
tkm  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  root-weeds, 
and  should  alirays  be  ploughed  level. 

The  dressings  and  manures  most  proper  to  be  used)  are 
dayey  marl,  mud,  loam,  neat's  dung,  hog's  dung,  &c. 
Rtfious  to  the  application  of  either  chalk,  lime,  or  gyp- 
lam,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  nature  of 
the  sand.  If  it  should  owe  its  origin  to  limestone,  marble, 
shdls,  or  other  substances  that  admit  of  being  burnt  into 
lime,  the  addition  of  calcareous  matter  would  be  altogether 
meless.  Therefore,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  e9e£tf 
wUch  the  application  of  these  substances  would  produce, 
t  cautious  farmer  should  try  the  experiment  on  a  scale  so 
anall  as  one  cart-load. 

The  occupiers  of  light,  sandy  soils,  have  the  advantage 
0fcr  the  cultivators  of  clayey  land,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
vation,  as  they  have  the  superior  comfort  of  cleanliness 
and  good  roads ;  they  are  seldom  put  to  any  particular  in* 
cnofenience  by  continued  wet  weather,  and  they  are  able 
to  do  their  work  at  much  less  expense.  They  are  never 
iraitened  for  time  to  perform  their  operations,  for  they 
caa  in  every  season  till  their  land,  and  free  it  from  root- 
lecds.  If  they  have  the  good  sense  to  raise  a  succession 
of  green  and  root  crops,  and  feed  them  on  the  land,  they 
Bay  by  such  means  always  have  It  as  rich  as  they  please ; 
aid  the  modern  improvements  in  agriculture  are  particu^ 
Uy  favourable  to  this  soil,  as  on  it  the  dibbles,  drills  and 
1ms  may  be  used  in  every  season* 

Dibbling  will  not  form  injurious  cups  in  this  land,  as  it 
docs  in  clayey  soils ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  will  help  to 
pn  firmness  to  a  soil  which  is  naturally  too  loose.  And 
Ae  trampling  of  the  persons  who  work  the  dibbles,  and  of 
diose  who  drop  the  seed  grain,  mny  be  a  real  advantage  to 
Qch  of  this  land  as  Is  too  light  or  spungy. 

N  '2  I  shall 
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I  shall  only  further  observe,  as  to  sandy  Istnd,  thit  at 
trees  and  thick  hedge-rows  attraA  and  retain  the  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  tend  to  counteraA  the  ill  eficft  of 
drought,  all  land  that  is  naturally  too  dry,  should  be  di' 
vided  into  small  fields,  of  five,  seven,  or  ten  acres  eacbi 
proportioning  the  size  of  such  enclosures,  the  height  and 
breadth  of  the  hedges,  and  the  figure  and  quantity  of  the 
plantations,  to  the  degree  of  dryness*. 

Medium  Loam-^or  that  kind  of  land  which  is  eqicJ^ 
between  a  tenacious  loam  and  sandy  land. 

In  cases  where  the  soil  in  question  approaches  ntlior 
more  towards  a  sandy  soil  than  the  above  title  sets  fortl^ 
it  would  be  right  to  conneA  the  observations  on  sandy  laiul 
with  the  following  ;*.and  where  it  approximates  more  to> 
wards  a  tenacious  loam,  to  conned):  the  observations  OB 
^layey  land  with  the  following. 

.  Ploughing  and  harrowing  this  land,  should  be  rathtf 
avoided  in  wet  weather,  unless  the  crop  intended  to  bo 
raised  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  an  incretfi 
of  adhesion  and  moisture.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  tbo^ 
operations,  together  with  hoeing,  would  be  best  perfonw 
at  such  time  as  the  soil  is  disposed  to  crumble. 

In  ploughing  land  of  this  description,  attention  sboidii 
be  paid  to  the  breadth  of  the  ridges :  as  it  tends  towanif 
$and,  the  fiatness  and  width  of  the  ridges  should  be  iS' 
creased,  in  order  to  retain  the  moisture;    and,  on  till 


*  Calcareous  sand  is  generally,  but  not  invariably,  favourable  to  agfi* 
culture;  for  at  this  time,  says  Dcnon,  *  the  Lybian  range  of  mountaittl 
on  the  western  borders  of  Upper  £g}'pt,  are  formed  of  horizontal  and 
regular  strata  of  calcareous  stones,  more  or  less  crumbling.  They  are  ifl 
a  state  of  being  decomposed  into  sand,  which  accumulates  at  the  foot  ol 
the  rock,  from  whence  it  is  driven  by  the  winds,  in  such  quantities  at  lA 
be  gradually  desolating  tlie  cultivated  plaini,* 

othei 
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0Clifr  hand,  as  !t  approaches  towards  clayi  they  should  be 
nasTOwer  and  rounder,  in  order  to  promote  a  more  certain 
drainage ;  observing,  that  as  sandy  land  should  be  quite 
flat,  and  clayey  land,  on  the  contrary,  in  ridges  of  three 
feet  wide,  so  loam  should  partake  of  the  one  or  other  of 
tbcse  shapes,  somewhat  in  the  proportion  as  it  advances 
towards  either  extreme. 

This  soil,  even  when  in  an  exhausted  state,  will  grow 
winter  tares ;  and  provided  they  are  consumed  in  the  field 
where  they  grow,  it  will  then  produce  a  crop  of  tiu'nips. 
In  case  the  turnips  are  eaten  on  the  land,  it  will  then  be 
both  cleansed  and  manured  in  one  year,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered fit  for  wheat,  barley,  or  any  other  corn  crpp. 

In  cases  where  this  land  is  highly  conditioned,  that  is 
to  say,  full  of  manure  and  clean,  it  is  calculated  for  the 
produffion  of  every  species  of  crop,  and  that  in  abundance, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  carrots. 

Every  possible  variety  of  manure,  except  clayey  marl, 
my  be  applied  with  advantage  to  this  kind  of  soil. 

Marsh  Zrtf//^— consisting  of  either  river  or  sea  sedi** 
nent^ 

Land  of  this  description  should,  wherever  circumstances 

^iU  permit,  be  in  a  state  of  grass ;  but  where  there  is  suf- 

&ieDt  reason  for  its  being  in  aration,  it  should  not  be 

dutQrbed  during  wet  weather,  though  it  may  be  worked 

in  every  season  when  it  is  dry.     The  ridges  should  be  of 

the  narrowest  kind.     Old  pastures  and  meadows  should 

only  be  broken  up,  and  put  into  a  course  of  aration,  at 

inch  time  as  the  herbage  has  become  visibly  impaired, 

which  makes  such  an  operation  necessary  for  the  purpose 

of  restoring  it.     It  should  then  be  ploughed  only  once, 

which  will  be  best  performed  by  a  trench-plough|  or  by 

cwo  ploughs,  one  following  the  other :  the  first  paring  off 

K  3  the 
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the  old  sward,  and  the  other  turniog  up  the  mould.    Th 
soil  is  generally  too  deep,  to  place  the  farmer  in  danger  < 
turning  up  any  soil  of  an  inferior  quality.     When  this 
done,  it  will,  without  further  trouble,  be  in  a  proper  stat 
for  the  reception  of  grass*seeds. 

Peat  Earth. — It  often  happens,  that  a  few  inches  of  thi 
soil  is  to  be  met  with  on  loam,  clay,  &c.  In  such  case,  th 
best  method  is  to  pare  and  burn  the  topsoil ;  and  thej 
plough  sufficiently  deep  to  get  as  many  inches  of  loam,  o 
half  as  many  of  clay,  and,  after  being  limed,  the  land  wl 
be  tolerably  produflive. 

It  is  also  frequently  found  from  one  foot  to  three  i 
depth ;  and  may  then  be  repeatedly  ploughed,  drka 
and  burnt  to  ashes,  until  it  be  reduced  to  such  a  degr^v 
of  thinness,  as  to  admit  of  the  plough  turning  up  afe 
inches  of  this  subsoil :  after  being  limed,  it  will  be  tc: 
fertile. 

In  cases  of  greater  depth,  the  first  operation  is  to  drak 
it  completely,  then  the  surface  may  be  pared,  ploughs 
or  dug,  and  burnt  into  ashes.  After  this,  it  should  1 
limed  plentifully,  but  with  discretion,  which  lime,  as 
the  ashes,  should  both  lie  on  the  surface  till  they  and  tl 
land  have  been  soaked  once  or  twice  with  rain.  It  wi 
then  frequently  he  advisable  to  sow  white  clover,  an< 
other  grasses,  without  any  ploughing  at  all ;  or  it  maj 
from  that  time  be  treated  as  arable  land,  consisting  of  9 
rich  vegetable  mould,  capable  of  producing  great  crops  o: 
potatoes,  &c. 

In  cases  where,  from  the  situation  of  this  land,  it  ma; 
be  capable  of  being  flooded  and  laid  dry  at  pleasure,  i 
should  be  properly  disposed  as  to  shape,  carriers  an 
drains,  previous  to  the  spreading  of  ashes  and  lime ;  aftc 
which,  grasses  and  clover  should  be  harrowed  inas^iforesaii 

Id 


I  do  not  bf  any  means  advise  a  total  deshii£Hon  of  all 
peat:  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  pnidcnt  to  reserve 
ro  or  three  acres,  on  every  farm  rliat  may  happen  to  be 
fortbnate  as  to  possess  such  a  fund,  for  the  purpose  of 
leaping  up  a  supply  of  aslies  to  dress  the  adjoining  land. 


SECT.    II. FALLOWING. 

In  the  parish  of  Heston,  where  the  best  wheat  in  the 
county  is  said  to  have  been  long  grown,  fallowing  is  not 
in  use. 

In  the  strong-.and  distriA,  westward  of  Harrow,  where 
the  old  course,  which  had  been  established  from  time 
uniaemorial,  included  a  fallow  every  third  year,  the  far- 
mers have  copied  the  much  better  pnidlice  of  their  neigh- 
Wors  at  Heston,  and  in   1796,  there  was  only  one  field 
ia  Ryslip,  and  another  in  Alscot,  which  were  in  fallow* 
Ibde.'d  there  were  a  few  acres  of  land  in  one  of  the  other 
parishes,  belonging  to  a  pupil  of  the  old  school,  in  what 
he  .called  a  fallow,  though  it  had  more  than  half  a  crop 
of  weeds  growing  on  it,  which  made  it  exhibit  a  very 
striking  contrast  to  the  lands  of  his  neighbours,  who  had 
crops  of  pease  in  rows,  perfcflly  clean,  growing  on  theirs. 
Fallowing  is  totally  excluded  from  all  the  land  south  of 
the  Colnbrook-roaJ,  and  lioeing  crops  are  generally  sub« 
stituted. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  county,  as  at  Edmonton,  &c. 
the  old  course  included  a  fallow,  as  before-mentioned, 
which,  however,  is  now  very  properly  beginning  to  make 
way  for  crops  of  turnips  and  potatoes.  On  the  whole,,  I 
have  good  reason  to  think,  that  the  idea  of  giving  rest  to 
)aod>  is  now  exploded  in  every  part  of  the  county,  except 

N  4  in 
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m  Ryslip  and  Alscot ;  and  even  there»  I  hzrt  not  any 
doubt  bat  the  superior  crops,  and  evidentl  j  higher  profit, 
of  their  neighbours,  will  soon  convince  them,  that  the 
raising  of  clean,  smothering,  green  trops,  and  feeding 
stock  with  them  on  the  land,  is  not  only  mnch  more  pro* 
Stable,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  value  of  the  crop  substituted 
in  lieu  of  a  fallow,  but  is  also  a  more  effeAual  method  of 
procuring  large  crops  of  wheat,  or  any  other  com,  which 
may  succeed  the  green  crop. 

Before  the  introduflion  of  green  and  root  crops,  fal- 
lowing was  universal,  and  it  was  then,  in  a  great  meak 
sure,  indispensably  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing 
the  land.  All  the  young  farmers  of  that  time  were 
brought  up  in  the  constant  habit  of  seeing  the  weeds  de- 
stroyed, and  the  land  recruited,  by  means  of  fallowing, 
and  they  did  not  suppose  it  possible  to  accomplish  that 
6b)c&  in  any  other  way.  This,  however,  was  the  cer« 
tain  means  of  keeping  themselves  poor,  and  consequently 
their  ofispring  ignorant,  as  it  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  bestow  on  their  children  a  proper  and  useful  education. 
Great  part  of  the  arable  land  of  this  kingdom  lying  in 
common  fields,  the  mode  of  cultivating  which  is  marked 
out  by  the  law,  it  was  of  no  use  whatever  for  the  farmer 
to  attempt  to  vary  from  it.  In  this  manner  he  was  im- 
periously controuled  to  adopt  the  system  of  his  father, 
till  it,  by  the  influence  of  tabit^  became  a  part  rfbis  nature. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  surprize,  that  farmers 
should  have  been  found  so  peculiarly  tenacious  of  old 
practices,  or  that  there  should  have  been  so  much  difii- 
culty  to  introduce  among  them  new  plants  (as  clover, 
ttumips,  &c.),  hew  implements  of  husbandry  (as  two- 
horse  ploughs,  &c.),  or  new  courses  of  crops,  but  more 
especially  to  do  away  fallowing.  Farmers  in  general  have 
now  survived  the  poverty  of  their  former  situations,  and 

their 
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their  children,    in  conseqaencey    are    bettet-  instruAed. 
The  shackles  and  restraints  of  old  courses,  and  obsolete 
tystemsy  are  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  reading  and 
reflection  ;  and  f%ftry  ntnv  and  promising  matter  cu  the  sub* 
jiB  of  agriculture^  wtl  now  receive  due  attention  and  regard. 
By  fallowing,  not  only  one  year's  rent,  taxes,  assess- 
ments, and  labour,  are  expended,  but  likewise  the  vege- 
table matter  contained  in  the  soil,  is  rendered  less  fit  to 
promote  the   growth  of  subsequent    crops.      Fallowing 
should  be  praAised  but  sparingly  ;  its  only  use  is  in  occa- 
sionally destroying  root-weeds  and  inseAs.     These  obje^b 
being  attained,  recourse  should  never  be  had  to  the  same 
operation  until  root-weeds  or  insedts  have  gained  such 
possession  of  the  land,  as  to  make  fallowing  necessary  for 
AtsT  destni£Hon.     These,  cases,  which  are  supposed  to 
render  fallowing  necessary,  never  happen  to  a  good  fuv 
flier;  they  only  take  place  with  the  sloven,  the  ignoramus^ 
and  when  a  knave  is  about  to  quit  his  farm.    A  new 
tenant  frequently  finds,   at  the  commencement  of  his 
tenn,  his  araUe  land  infested  with  weeds,  occasioned  bjf 
his  predecessor,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
going bad  charadfcers.    In  such  a  case,  if  the  land  be  of 
the  clayey  kind,  it  may  be  advisable  to  thoroughly  cleanse 
it  by  a  summer-fallow ;  but  all  the  lighter  soils  may  be 
cleared  of  both  root  and  seed  weeds,  by  a  preparation  for 
potatoes  or  turnips.      And   land   of  every  description^ 
which  has  been  made  thoroughly  clean,  may  be  so  con- 
tinued in  perpetuity,   without  ever  resorting  to  fallow  a 
second  time,  as  will  be  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doobt  in  the   next  SeAion,  on  the  Rotation  of  Crops  \ 
indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  proved   by  the  constant 
praAice  of  ail  the  kitchen  gardeners,  the  farming  gar- 
deners, or  those  who  till  their  land  by  the  plough  \  the 
potatoe*growers ;  the  cow-keepers,  who  rent  arable  land 

for 
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for  the  purpose  of  growing  cabbageSy  turnips,  and  tares  \ 
and  every  farmer  of  any  intelligence  in  this  county. 

The  smothering  and  hoeing  crops  of  tareSf  tumipSf 
potatoes,  cabbages,  hemp,  and  other  plants  which  cover 
the  ground  entirely,  and  cause  a  stagnation  of  air,  pre* 
serves  the  moisture  of  the  ground,  and  promotes  the  pu- 
trefaction or  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  is  infi- 
nitely more  likely  to  prove  economical  and  beneficial  thanf 
WJ  system  of  fallowing. 


PECT.  HI. ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

The  old  rotation  on  the  east  side  of  the  county,  in  the 
common  fields  which  have  lately  been  enclosed,  was  fal* 
low,  wheat,  barley :  the  first  of  these  is  now  giving  place 
to  clean  crops  of  potatoes  or  turnips.  In  a  few  years 
more,  I  expeA  the  second  crop  of  corn  (barley)  to  he- 
superseded  by  clover  $  the  rotation  will  then  be,  pota-* 
toes,  wheat,  clover. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Heston  and  Norwood,  tie 
€9urje  iff  beansy  pease^  wheat  g  the  two  former  twice  ioedf 
and  earthed  up  at  the  latter  hoeing\ 

On  the  strong^land  distriB  of  common  fields,  between 


*  Of  Heston,  Mr.  Camden  tells  us,  *  that  the  wheat  bred  there  made 
such  delicate  fiour,  that  our  kings  in  ancient  times  made  choice  of  it, 
particularly  for  their  own  bread,  and  the  use  of  their  own  tables.*— 
Mttfma  Britamia, 

Much  of  the  soil  at  Heston,  Cranford,  Norwood,  &c.  is  a  most  highly 
produ<^ive  loam,  potsesbing  that  happy  medium  of  texture  which  fits  it 
alike  for  the  produdlion  of  every  kind  of  com,  pulse,  and  root,  and  its 
staple  is  five  or  six  feet  in  depth,  on  a  bed  of  grivel.—y.  M. 

H'orrow 
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Harrow  and  Uxbridgej  the  former  rotation  waSj  fallow^ 
wheats  then  beans^  broad-cast.  But  of  late  years  it^has 
ikcn,  beans,  pease,  wheat,  without  a  fallow.  The  bean 
md  pea  crops  are  invariably  grown  in  rows  fifteen  inches 
9p}rt|  the  intervals  twice  hoed,  t]\e  rows  weeded  bj 
Jiand,  and  earthed  up  at  the  latter  hoeing. 

Through  the  /igii-IoMd  d'tstrlii  of  commoi>  fields,  b^• 
tveen  Longford  and  Sunbury,  the  arable  land  is  usuall/ 
cropped  in  the  following  way :  vi;s.  wheat^  barley,  hog- 
pease,  in  rows,  twice  hoed  \  a  few  acres  of  beans,  and 
Iwo  or  three  acres  of  tares*  Then  wheat,  barley,  and, 
lastly,  clover  \  which  is  mown  twice,  and  coming  only 
once  in  six  years,  is  generally  a  great  crop.  But  four 
com  crops  ill  six  years,  are  too  severe  for  this,  or  almost 
a&y  other  land  \  especially  as  part  of  the  hay  and  straw  i| 
sent  to  the  London,  and  other  markets,  from  every  par( 
of  this  distridl.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned^ 
that  the  quantity  of  dung  colle<Sted  from  the  inns,  at 
Brentford,  Hounslow,  Stains,  and  other  places,  is  so 
very  considerable,  that  it  will  assist  in  supporting  the 
land  under  this  great  degree  of  exhaustion. 

In  this  tra£t  of  land,  the  ridges  are  generally  from  tea 
to  twenty  yards  in  width. 

The  rotation  of  crops  in  the  distriA  of  Chiswick,  is» 
the  first  year,  vetches  for  spring  feed,  white  pease  in  rows, 
to  be  gathered  green  ;  then  turnips  or  potatoes :  the  tur- 
nips are  not  fed,  but  sold  to,  and  drawn  by,  the  London 
cow-keepers ;  the  second  year  wheat,  and  the  third  year 
barley,  or  oats.     But  before  the  pulse  are  sown,  and  also 
before  the  root   crops  are  planted,  the  land   is  well  ma- 
nured.   The  farmers  of  this  district  say  they  cannot  grow 
dovcr,  on  account  of  the  Lammas  tenure  incident  to 
common  fields  ;  but  those  of  Shcpperton,  Sunbury,  and 
LitiletoD,  show  us  that  clover  may  be  grown  even  in  com- 
mon 
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anon  fields^  though  only  to  such  a  small  extent  as  tbef 
arc  able  to  cover  it  with  litter,  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  the  bite  of  sheep.     (See  Clover). 

In  the  distrift  of  South  Mims,  which  consists  of  a  wet 
soil,  or  thin  cold  clay,  the  system  of  husbandry  is,  Istf 
summer-fallow ;  2d,  wheat ;  3d,  beans,  horn  grey  pease» 
or  oats ;  manure  well  after ;  then,  ith,  summer-fdlow. 
On  the  lighter  and  better  parts,  bordering  on  North 
Mims  (Herts),  1st,  turnips,  on  a  summer-fallow  ;  Sd» 
barley,  with  broad  clover. 

Mr.  HuTCHENS,  of  Earl's  Court,  and  the  other  farm- 
ing gardeners  at  Kensington,  Fulham,  and  other  places^ 
taise  a  succession  of,  first,  cabbages;  secondly,  either 
potatoes  or  turnips ;  and  thirdly,  wheat  every  two  years. 
In  this  case,  though  there  is  no  fallow,  their  land  is  kept 
as  clean,  and  nearly  as  rich,  as  a  good  kitchen-garden. 
Some  of  them  have  adopted  the  following  valuable  rotj^ 
tion,  namely,  they  manure  heavily  a  clover  lay  fbr^ 

1.  Potatoes, 

2.  Wheat,  • 
S,  Clover ; 

tnd  successively  repeat  the  same  rotation.  The  potatoe 
crop  is  the  cleansing  one ;  the  roots  are  taken  up  with 
three-tined  forks  (dung-forks),  the  haulm  is  got  off,  and 
used  in  covering  the  pies,  and  littering  the  farm-yards. 
The  rubbish  is  then  harrowed  out,  raked  together,  and 
carried  off:  in  this  state  the  land  is  sown  with  wheat, 
which  is  covered  by  a  thin  ploughing;  which  is  all  the  tillage 
it  receives,  except  for  the  potatoes.   The  crops  are  all  great. 

The  first  is  from  seven  to  ten  tons. 

The  second  is  about  forty  bushels. 

The  third,  four  tons  of  hay  at  two  cuttings. 

Mr.  Greenhill,  of  Stratford,  in  Essex,  on  the  bor^ 
dcr  of  this  county,  is  said  to  have  repeatedly  had  60O 

acres 
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acres  of  each  of  these  crops  in  one  year.  That  invala- 
able  rotation  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  very  lurge^for- 
tone.  I  understand  one  of  his  younger  sons  is  at  this 
time  continuing  the  same  rotation^  and  I  hope  with  simi- 
lar success. 

The  rotation  of  crops  is  the  most  important  subject  that 
can  occupy  the  attention,  or  exercise  the  ingenuity  and 
ikiUi  not  only  of  an  agriculturist,  but  of  man.  It  has 
kitherto  been  too  little  attended  to  by  almost  every  cuiti- 
mtor,  but  I  hope  it  will  now  receive  that  consideration 
md  attention  which  its  high  importance  so  justly  claims. 
Xhe  Board  of  Agriculture  is  very  likely  to  become  the 
iKans  of  coUeAing  the  pra<Stice  of  such  benefactors  t^ 
imnkind  as  Mr.  Greenhill  and  Mr.  Hutchens,  and 
of  disseminating  the  superior  excellency  of  their  system, 
Vhich  only  wants  to  be  known,  in  order  to  be  speedily 
adopted  by  the  more  enlightened  members  of  the  agri- 
cultural world.  Their  example  will  be  followed  by  every 
Cinner  of  a  sound  understanding  \  and  from  that  source 
win  certainly  result  greater  benefits  to  this  nation,  than 
ever  was  rendered  to  any  people  by  all  the  politicians  that 
ever  lived. 

The  aggregate  benefits   that   will   be  derived  to  the 
country  from  this  measure,  are  not  to  be  estimated  :  but 
among  the  first  of  these,  will  stand  the  abolition  of  fallows^ 
and  the  introdudlion  of  green  and  root  crops  to  supply  their 
pbce,  over  an  extent  of  abotdt  three  or  four'miliion  acres  of 
arable  land.     So  far  as  tares  and  turnips  ;  or  tares  and  po- 
tatoes ;  or  pease  and  turnips ;  or  pease  and  potatoes ;  or 
abbages  and  turnips  ;  or  cabbages  and  potatoes;'  or  any 
^\icr  two  good  crops i  can  be  raised  in  one  year,  in  place  of 
A  bUowy  the  produce  of  all  the  arable  land  in  the  nation 
win  be  double  in  quantity,  what  it  has  been  under  the  for* 
"» system. 

There 
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There  are  about  nine  million  acres  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  course  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow ;  that  iS| 
six  in  crop  and  three  in  fallow*  Hence  it  follows,  that 
by  procuring  one  crop  in  lieu  of  the  fallow,  fifty  per  cent^ 
is  added  to  the  former  produce.  But  so  £u*  as  two  crops 
can  be  obtained,  in  place  of  a  fallow^  it  adds  100  per 
cent,  to  the  former  number  of  acres  of  produce.  Conse* 
quently,  abolishing  fallow,  and  obtaining  two  crops  in 
lieu  of  it,  would  aJd  the  produce  of  six  million  acres  to 
our  former  supply.  This  is  only  a  part  of  the  benefits 
which  improved  agriculture  is  capable  of  bestomng  oa 
mankind.  The  Stratford  rotation  of  potatoes,  wheat» 
and  clover,  every  three  years,  may  be  followed  on  any 
of  the  lighter  soils  that  are  near  a  market  town,  and  hot 
in  common  fields,  and  it  is  calculated  to  support  a  vasdj 
increased  population.  The  rotation  of  tares,  turnips^ 
w)icat^  and  clover,  in  three  years,  may  with  equal  case 
be  practised  in  places  more  distant  from  dunghills,  and  in 
any  soil  that  is  not  in  common  fields,  and  it  would  sup- 
port a  vastly  increased  number  of  cattle.  The  Kensing* 
toil  rotation  of  cabbages,  to  be  succeeded  by  potatoes  or 
turnips  in  one  year,  wheat  the  second  year,  and  clover 
the  third  year,  may  be  raised  adjoining  any  considerable 
town,  and  there  disposed  of,  and  it  is  capable  of  main* 
taining  great  numbers  of  both  cattle  and  people. 

In  general,  a  well-seleAed  rotation  of  crops  is  capable 
of  doubling  the  population,  and  vastly  increasing  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  British  Nation. 

The  farmers  of  Heston  and  Norwood  also  have  much 
merit,  in  setting  an  example  to  their  brethren,  of  g?od 
farmings  in  takifsg  iwo  green  and  hoeing  crops  to  one  crop  of 
corn.  It  is  from  such  close  attention  to  the  clean  cultiva- 
tion of  their  land,  and  from  their  preserving  its  vigour^ 
by  growing  only  one  corn  crop  in  three  years,  that  tlic  * 

corn 
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tiora  prdduced  in  thai  distri£l  is  so  much  superior  to  that 
of  others.  It  is  not  only  of  the  first  quality,  and  fetches 
the  highest  price>  but  it  has  gained  a  name,  and  is  there* 
fore  more  in  esteem  than  any  other  in  the  county.  This 
is  now  no  longer  the  practice  of  a  farm  or  two,  but  of  a 
diirriA  that  has,  within  the  last  twelve  years,  extended 
itself  over  most  of  the  strong  land  between  Uxbridge  and 
Harrow,  an  extent  of  many  thousand  acres. 

A  perfeA  system  of  husbandry  is  not  possible  in  com- 
iK)n  fields,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  almost  total  ex- 
dosion  of  winter  tares,  cole,  turnips,  and  clover.  •Where 
the  rotation  of  crops  is  very  imperfect  in  any  part  of  this 
emuity,  it  is  evidently  to  be  attributed  to  the  arable  fields 
being  in  common,  and  an  effectual  remedy  can  only  be 
frond  in  the  enclosure  of  all  such  fields.  Till  this  i$ 
efic^ied,  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  pursue  the  fol- 
lowing method,  namely,  the  first  year  barley;  second 
year  clover,  at  least  on  as  great  a  portion  of  land  as  litter 
safficicnt  can  be  got  to  spread  over  it  ;  the  rest,  white 
pease,  in  rows,  twice  hoed,  earthed  up  at  the  latter  hoe* 
I  ing,  and  hand-'Weeded ;  third  year,  wheat ;  fourth,  po- 
tatoes or  spring  tares.  The  potatoes  should,  in  this  case, 
be  planted  sufficiently  early  to  admit  of  being  taken  up 
sooo  after  the  time  of  turning  cattle  into  the  fields.  This 
land  being  near  the  London  dunghllU^  with  the  advantage 
of  water  carriage,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  with  r*  libe- 
ral supply  £rom  /A^m,  it  would  bear  these  crops  well.  But 
any  thing  diort  of  the  enclosure  of  all  common  arable 
land,  should  not  be  listened  to,  not  even  for  a  mocpent. 

Com  unquestionably  exhausts  the  fertility  of  land  in  a 
very  great  degree  \  of  course,  an  unremitting  continu- 
'anceof  com  crops  would  necessarily  destroy  the  ferti- 
lizing principles  of  the  best  land  \  and  hence  it  follows, 
that  the  poverty  of  any  soil  is  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  corn  crops  it  has  produced  in  a  given  time.  The 
great  evil  is,  that  ordinary  farmers  arc  particularly  anxious^ 
to  have  as  much  as  possible  of  their  land  in  com.  Many 
of  them  sow  wheat,  even  during  so  long  a  time  as  the  land 
will  return  a  crop  equal  to  the  seed  sown :  thea  barley9 
and  afterwards  oats,  in  constant  successioUf  till  the  land^ 
wearied  out  and  exliausted  by  such  treatment^  is  rendered 
incapable  of  growing  any  thing  but  weeds*  It  is  thea. 
suffered  to  rest,  and  when  it  has  in  some  measure  reco- 
vered itself>  by  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere^  and  by 
the  duag  of  young  stock,  which  its  worthless  berbago 
barely  keep  from  starving,  it  is,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  their  leases,  again  subjected  to  the  scourge  of  oonk 
growing,,  without  mercy*. 

The  printed  Reports  of  the  several  Counties^  evidenti/ 
point  out  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  consequent 
on  an  exhausting  course  of  crops ;  which  must  arise 
from  the  mistaken  rapacity  of  the  tenants^  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  negle^  of  the  landlord,  on  the  other. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  ley  land  of  this  island  exhibits  a 
pi^hire  of  starvation,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  cropped  with  com  so  long  as  it  could  bear  any. 

Throughout  the  West  and  North  of  England,  the 
;  fiumers  are  too  generally  negligent  in  arranging  their 
course  of  crops,  with  the  excepting  of  a  few  solitary^ 
instances)  one  of  which  is  tiie  nortlicm*  management 
of  turnips  and  potatoes,  which  may  be  highly  com^ 
mended.  A  landlord  giving  his  consent  thar  a  farmer 
shall  plough  up  any  particular  field  of  grass-land,  may 
very  generally  be  considered  as  signing  its  death-warrant 


.  • 


•  These  obseryatlons  are  intemicvl  l>v  i:k»  to  «;>*»!v  to  tlie  i'jrmen  of 
other  cQundct,  not  to  those  of  MiJiiio.  ^-"7*  ^^' 

previous 
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previous  to  delivering  it  over  to  the  hands  of  the  exe-^ 

cotioiier*.  • 

In  corroboration  of  my  own  experience  as  to  thess 

£i^  permit  me  to  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  the  Re« 

ports  of  the  Wekh  counties : 

'The  Anglesea  method  of  cropping  Iand>  naturally  ex«> 
tremdy  fertile^  with  wheat  and  barley  alternately,  brought 
OD  the  necessity  of  giving  up  wheat :  barley  and  oats  were 
next  grown  alternately,  which  in  a  short  time  sickened 
the  land  of  barley.  Then^  as  a  last  resource,  oats  after 
oats,  till  it  would  not  bear  them.  This  county  has'  in  ge- 
neral been  thus  left  to  keep  some  young  cattle  from 
Starring ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in  their  turns,  are  as  im« 
povcrished  as  the  land.  Indeed  it  was  to  be  expeAed,  and 
they  have  literally  exchanged  or  given  the  wheaten  loaf 
fcr  the  barley  or  oaten  cake.' 

Mr.  Hassell  also,  in  his  Report  of  Carmarthen,  says^ 
*  that  the  people  have  impoverished  the  soil;  and  the  soil» 
m  its  turn,  has  impoverished  them,  and  amply  revenged 
the  wrongs  it  suffered  b][  the  farmers.  Put  a  sloven  upon 
ever  so  rich  a  soil,  in  ever  so  good  condition,  let  him 
anpoverish  his  farm,  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  the  farm 
Will  pay  him  back  in  his  own  coin,  and  impoverish  him» 
unless  he  runs  away  from  it.' 

•  Leaving  farmers  at  liberty  to  crop  their  ground,  every 
Cotner  after  his  own  manner,  would  most  rapidly  reduce 
all  the  land  in  Great  Britain  to  a  similar  state  of  wretched 
poverty.' — Carnarvon^  p.  12. 


*  *  Nor  it  the  land  sown  with  artificial  grasses  till  it  is  so  longer  aH^ 
CO  bear  corrC^^omersH^  p.  75. 

*  Ten  successive  corn  crops.* — Wilts^  p.  6.^. 

Seealto  Worcester,  Appendix,  p.  18;   Carmartheo,  p.  12^  Cardigaa* 
p.  JO;  and  Radnor,  p.  l?.^7.ilf. 

MIDDLESEX.]  ^  A  few 
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A  k^  inst^id'ces  of  good  farmers  ailing  in  oppdsitic 
to  a  general  spirit  of  deterioration,  tvould  have  very  litt 
eflea. 

Land  under  common  circumstances,  will  not  cy< 
bear,  witlioiit  injury,  a  corn  crop  once  in  two  years.  A 
the  accounts  of  Norfolk  are  uniform  in  "saying,  tlK 
turnips  are  less  ccrtair^  and  much  lighter,  than  thi 
used  to  be*  The  same  observation  applies  to  clovefi  ii. 
probably  to  the  cfops  of  corn.  This  falling  off  in  the  p>; 
duce,  proves  that  their  rotation  is  rather  raofe  than  i 
land  can  sustain,  which  is  gradually  suffering  under  t 
great  a  degree  of  exhaustion.  Even  with  the  assistsm 
of  extensive  sheep-walks,  the  soil  is  not  able  to  bear  i 
against  the  weight  of  its  present  course  of  crops.  Bi 
when  a  five  or  six  years'  course  is  erroneously  adopter 
by  introducing  barley  after  wheat,  the  ruin  of  the  land 
certain. 

The  interests  of  the  community,  and  the  landlord,  aJ 
permanent  and  sinlilar*,  while  those  of  the  tenaat  t* 
temporary,  and  consequently  in  opposition  to  the  forme: 
The  very  nature  of  the  tenant's  precarious  interest  in  tb 
.soil,  is  powerfully  calculated  to  impel  him  to  draw  tb 
niost  he  can  from  the  land  during  his  lease ;  and  whic 
€an  only  be  done,  by  cropping  it  in  a  way  that  it  carnw 
possibly  sustain  in  perpetuity.  To  tliis  source  we  ma 
undoubtedly  trace  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  exhausu 
state  of  many  farms,  at  tlie  expiration  of  the  leases^ 
every  part  of  tl\c  kingdom. 

AVhcn  the  commons,  downs,  and  sheep-walks,  a 
enclosed  and  cultivated  (as  in  a  few  years  they  must  b 
the  old  enclosed  lands  will,  in  consequence,  be  depri^ 
of  the  manure  deposited  in  the  sheeny-folds,  which  tl 
iujw, derive  from  those  wastes.    It  will  then.  Jbe  ibw 

■  •^'■^"  i      tl 
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'Qat  the  wiser  way  will  he^  to  grow  tw6  green  or  root  crops, 
fir  one  of  corn.  Indeed^  after  having  given  the  rotation 
of  crops  much  consideration,  the  result  is  a  settled  cpn- 
Wfljon,  that  on  every  description  of  soil,  this  would  be 

f/ic  best  praftice. 
Agreeably  to  this  system,  suppose  It  was  required  to 

break:  up  any  old  pasture,  and  lay  it  down  again  improved^ 

after  it  had  yielded  three  crops  of  corn. 

Firs^9  for  a  coarse  old  Pasture^  on  a  Soil  that  is  suitalle  for 

Jiarley, 

Tlxc  first  year. — Vztq  and  burn  the  turf,  plough  the 
land,  and  sow  turnips,  to  be  eaten  on  the  same  land  by 
sheep  during  the  following  autumn  and  winter. 

The  second  year. — Sow  wheat  from  time  to  time,  as  early 
«sthe  land  may  happen  to  be  got  into  good  tilth,  during  the 
months  of  November,  Decembef,  February,  and  till  the 
middle  of  March  ;  and  on  such  parts  of  it  as  cannot  be 
got  ready  so  early,  sow  barley.  After  these  crops  are 
reaped,  plough  the  land  without  loss  of  time,  and  sow  it 
'ith. winter  tares. 

The  third  year. — Mow  the  tares,  and  give  them  three- 
or  four  times  daily,  in  rucks,  cribs,  or  cradles,  to  sheep, 
and  othcip  cattle,  on  the  land  where  they  were  grown,  and 
as  they  are  consumed,  prepare  the  soil  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  and  sow  turnips,  to  be  eaten  on  the  same  land 
fy  sheep. 

The  fourth  year. — Wheat  or  barley,  to  be  succeeded 
hf  tares,  the  same  hi  every  particular  as  I  have  described 
for  the  second  year. 

The  fifth  year. — ^Tares,  to  be  succeeded  by  turnips,  as 
in  the  third  year. 
The  sixth  year.-^Barley,  with  much  white  clover,  and 

•  2  a  small 
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a  small  quantity  of  the  sweetest  perennial  wy-grass,   wi 
or  without  other  grass^seeds  to  continue. 

Secondly  i for  a  coarse  old  Pasture^  on  a  Soil  of  medium  or  stro. 

LoaWn 

The  first  year. — ^Pare  and  burn  the  turf,  plough  in  tl 
ashes,  and  sow  turnips  in  rows  made  across  the  ridges 
during  the  following  autumn  and  winter,  feed  the  who 
on  the  same  land,  if  the  season  favour  the  soil,  or  fe^ 
as  many  of  them  as  the  season  and  dryness  of  the  soil  w 
permit;  then  split  the  residue,  and  let  them  rot  on  the  bu 
for  manure ;  or  cole  may  be  cultivated  in  lieu  of  eitb 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  turnips,  and  in  the  same  mai 
ncr,  for  sheep  food. 

The  second  year. — ^Wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  to  be  sac 
ceeded  by  winter  tares,  in  every  particular  the  same  as 
have  described  for  the  second  year  on  a  soil  that  is  suit 
able  for  barley. 

The  third  year. — Fatten  your  flocks  of  sheep,  and  othe 
cattle,  with  the  tares  as  before  described ;  and  as  the 
^e  consumed,  prepare  the  soil,  and  sow  either  turnips  o 
cole  in  rows  across  the  ridges,  to  be  served  as  mentioDe 
the  first  year. 

The  fourth  year. — ^Wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  to  be  sw 
ceeded  by  winter  tares,  the  same  as  in  the  second  year. 

The  fifth  year. — ^Tares,  to  be  succeeded  by  turnips  < 
cole,  as  in  the  third  year. 

The  sixth  year. — Barley,  on  so  much  of  the  land ; 
may  happen  to  be  in  fine  tilth,  and  oats  on  the  residn 
with  a  large  portion  of  white  clover,  some  of  the  best  ra; 
grass,  and  other  grasses,  to  continue. 

Thirdly^  the  Universal  Rotation. 
The  first  year. — If  the  land  be  already  in  aratioii»  fi 
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bvand  mantxre  it  for  turnips  or  cole  ;  if  it  be  in  grass, 
pit  and  bum  the  turf,  ploui^h  in  the  ashc*?,  and  sow  tur- 
nipi  or  cole  ;  in  every  case  for  being  eattrn  on  the  saine 
bod,  when  the  season  will  permit,  and  by  splitting,  aided 
kf  frost,  rot  the  renrninder  for  manure. 

The  second  vear. — Sow  wheat  from  time  to  time,  as 
early  as  the  land  becomes  cleared  of  the  turnips  or  cole, 
and  can  be  ploughed  once  tolerably  dry  during  the  months 
rfNofembcr,  December,  February,  and  till  the  middle 
tf  March ;  and  on  such  parts  of  it  as  cannot  be  got  ready 
wcariy,  but  which  may  happen  to  be  in  fine  tilth,  sow 
trier,  and,  on  the  residue,  oats.  After  these  crops 
«t  reaped,  plough  the  land,  and  sow  winter  tares  witji- 
<Mt  bss  of  time. 

The  tlurd  year. — Mow  and  scn^e  the  tares  to  sheep, 
•d  other  cattle,  and  then  prepare  the  soil  according  to 
ttftttore,  in  point  of  being  dry  or  wet,  either  on  the 
fa  or  in  rows,  and  sow  turnips  or  cole,  to  be  eaten  or 
nited  as  aforesaid. 

The  fourth  year. — ^Corn,  to  be  succeeded  by  winter 
te,  as  in  the  second  year.  , 

The  fifth  year. — Cultivate  the  two  green  crops,  and 
mrame  them  on  the  land,  as  in  the  third  year. 

The  sixth  year. — Corn  sown  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
ti  be  succeeded  by  tares  in  the  autumn,  as  in  die  second 
^femth  years. 

Scfcnth  year. — ^The  same  as  the  fifth. 

Aiit  will  not  always  be  possible  to  cat  the  whole  of  the 
Soothe  land  by  cattle  and  sheep  while  they  i^re  i<*'ccn, 
4t residue  of  them  may  be  mown  and  made  into  hay, 
>^  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them  may  be  saved  for  seed. 

This  succession  of  two  green  crops  and  one  corn  crop, 
■ly  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  :  the  whole  ro- 
ision,  QonsUting  of  three  crops,  may  be  obtained  every 

o  3  *  two 
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two  years.  On  this  system,  the  land  will  always  be  clcai 
and  full  of  animal  manure,  capable  of  being  laid  down  t< 
grass  at  a  moment's  notice,  or  of  being  continued  in  ara 
tion  for  ever.  One  moiety  of  every  farm  may,  in  thi 
manner,  annually  bear  com  for  the  sustenance  of  man 
and  the  other  moiety  may  bring  to  perfeftion  two  gre^ 
crops,  which  will  support  herds  of  neat  cattle,  and  lar^ 
flocks  of  sheep* 

This  system  admits  of  being  universally  applied.     ItrL 
capable  of  doubling  the  present  agricultural  produce, 
that  circumstance  would  increase  the  number  of  i 
tants  in  the  same  degree. 

This  rotation  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  admits  oP 
veral  variations  without  materially  deranging  the  syst:^ 
Thus,  for  instance,  potatoes  might  be  planted  occasion: 
in  lieu  of  the  turnips  ;  and  various  plants  of  the  cole 
Cabbage  tribe  might  at  times  be  introduced,  instead 
either  the  winter  tares  or  the  turnips.  Also  variatf 
might  be  created  by  occasionally  adding  clover  after 
com,  in  which  case  thd  rotation  would  $tand  thus :  t 
first  year  tares  and  turnips ;  the  second  year  com, 
the  third  clover.  The  last  is  vastly  ^superior  to  any.rot^ 
tion  now  in  use,  but  it  would  exclude  the  plough  for  wt  ' 
year  and  a  half,  and  by  that  means  encourage  the  growth 
of  weeds ;  whereas,  the  rotation  of  tares,  turnips,  anc^ 
corn  every  two  years,  recjuircs  the  cleansing  operations  of 
the  plough  and  the  harrows  every  half  year.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  as  well  calculated  to  annihilate  weeds,  2$  to 
double  the  quantity  of  provision,  and  the  number  of  our 
inhabitants.  >. 

The  influence  of  provision  on  the  number  of  inbahi^ 
tants,  will  be  illustrated  in  the  Section  on  Population. 

I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  the  attention 
and  consideration  of  farmers  ^especially  of  land  that  ^  suit^ 

able 
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^for  barley),  the  following  crops^  nearly  in  the  order 
^Ifiriiich  I  have  placed  them,  and  as  caUulaUdto  supply  a 
<mmutd  succession. of  green  food^  of  th^  best  quality  ^  in  ahund'^ 
kfice  ail  the  year  rounds  namely^ 
Water*meadoMrs, 

Ray-grass, 

Rye,  cut  green. 

Winter  tares. 

Clover,  the  iirst  crop, . 

Spring  tares,  x 

Clover,  the  second  crop, 

After-grass  of  meadows  3  clovers,  and  seeds  of  all 
sorts, 

Turnips, 

Potatoes, 

Cabbages,  Savoys, 

Cole,  green  boor-cole,  and  purple  boor-cole, 

Swedish  turnips. 

Turnip-rooted  cabbage^, 

Kolrabi. 
As  auxiliaries  may  be  added,  bran,  pollard,  oil-cake, 
linseed,  &c. 

Whoever  will  attend  to  the  raising  of  the  foregoing 
crops,  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  size  of  his  farm,  and 
the  number  of  his  live  stocky  need  not  be  straitened  from 
vaot  of  food  for  t/jefu,  at  any  time  or  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  evident  on  a  bare  inspetE^ioo  of  thip  list,  and,  consi- 
dering the  properties  of  the  different  plants,  and  the  sea^ 
sons  when  each  of  them  are  the  most  fit  for  use,  they  com- 
plete the  circle  of  the  year.  It  may  perhaps  be  started  as 
an  objeflion,  that  many  farms  are  without  water-meadow ; 

*  Report  of  Kent,  page  104 ;  Report  of  Gloucester,  page  88 ;  and 
Traosa^ons  of  Society  of  Arts,  Sec.  vols.  L  iL  iii.  iv.  vi.  vii. 

9^  very 
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very  true  \  but'  then  cole,  Swedish  turnip^  9hd  turnip- 
rooted  cabbage,  might  be  produced  in  such  quantity  as  to 
be  sufficient  for  consumption  in  March  and  April,  during 
which  months,  and  part  of  May,  they  are  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfcAion.  These  might  be  assisted,  or  even  su- 
perseded, by  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  even 
cabbages,  all  of  which  being  gathered  while  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  might  be  laid  up  in  store  pies,  either  with  or 
without  frost  or  snow,  for  spring  use**  Water*meadows 
afford  a  vast  deal  of  food  from  the  middle  of  Marchf  i 
ray-grass  from  the  first  of  April  i  rye  from  the  begiiming 
qf  May;  winter  tares  soon  follow;  then  comes  clover,  the 
first  crop ;  spring  tares ;  clover  the  second  cropi  and  the 
after-grass  of  natural  meadows,  clover,  &c.  which  will  con* 
tinue  in  perfection  for  heavy  cattle  till  early-sown  turnips 
are  ready.  Late  sown  turnips  and  cabbages  will  be  suffi- 
cient till  the  end  of  February,  without  storing;  about 
which  time  the  cole,  Swedish  turnip,  and  turnip-rooted 
cabbage,  will  come  in,  and  continue  good  through  March 
and  April,  and  even  May,  if  needful.  All  these,  more 
than  complete  the  circle  of  the  year  J. 
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The  com  cultivated  in  this  county,  is  nearly  confined 
to  wheat  and  barley ;  rye  and  oats  are  grown  only  in  very 
small  quantities. 

*  it  is  presumed  that  tiiese  roou>  &€.  might  be  preserved  in  pics, 
among  ice  and  spow,  until  late  in  the  &pri qg,  then  thawed  in  cold  water, 
and  used. — J.  M. 

t  See  Report  of  Wilts,  by  Mr.  Davts. 

X  T  iit  foregoing  eystem  entirely  removes  the  tmie  of  scarcity  withinw 
provident  fa: mcrs,  between  winter  and  sununer^-^^^.  M* 

The 
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The  green  and  root  crops  commonly  cultivated  by  the 
famiert  in  Middlesex,  consist  of  a  very  considerable 
nricty»  viz.  beans,  pease,  tnrnips,  cabbages,  white 
doftTi  red  or  bfe*oad  clover,  cow-grass,  red  honey-suckle 
dofer,  ray-grass,  rye  cut  green,  tares,  barley  and  oats 
temd  with  tares,  for  the  use  of  cattle ;  turnips,  potatftes^ 
canrotSi  parsnips,  green-pease,  and  beans,  for  the  use  of 
ton.  Lucem  and  buck-wheat  are  occasionally  grown, 
thoagh  on  a  very  small  scale.  No  instances  of  the  cultiva- 
donofhemp,  flax,  rape,  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  sainfoin, 
ckicoiy,  bumet,  meadow  soft  grass,  ribwort,  timothy,  &c. 
witfam  this  county,  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Jm  extemive  aslttvatim  of  the  foregoing  crops  for  the  use 
^  eattkf  is  the  most  powerful  of  aii  means  that  can  he  de^ 
vised,  for  the  support  of  an  increased  quantity  of  live  stock  ; 
lie  cheapest  and  readiest  nuay  of  raising  mountains  of  manure  s 
W,  ofcourse^  the  most  certain  means  of  efirirhing  the  land^ 
minch  generally  makes  wealthy  formers. 

Tie  vicinity  of  the  London  markets  certainly  renders 
potatoes,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  too  valuable  in  this  county, 
to  be  profitably  employed  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  \  but  in 
places  more  distant  from  the  metropolis,  where  these  roots 
sell  for  little  money,  they  might  be  advantageously  culti« 
nted  for  the  use  of  cattle  \  and,  being  added  to  the  far&» 
going  list  of  green  crops,  stated  to  be  grown  in  this  county 
for  that  purpose,  they  would  make  four  green  crops  to 
ene  of  com ;  that  is,  if  they  were  grown  in  such  a  man- 
Ber  as  to  include  the  whole. 

Changing  the  seed  of  com  every  two  or  three  years,  is  a 
praftice  which  prevails  almost  generally.  It  is  done  at  an 
extra  expense  of  from  sixpence  to  one  shilling  a  bushel  on 
wheat,  and  half  those  sums  on  other  grain.  This  practice 
b  as  little  founded  on  propriety,  as  a  change  of  live  stock 
ODce  ia  every  two  generations  would  be,  and  never  will  be 

the 
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ike  means  of  advancing  cm-n  to  a  high  pitch  of  exalleneem  On 
the  contrary^  when  corn  farmers  become  nvise  enough  tQ  apply 
BaKEWELL's  method  of  improving  cattle^  to  the  cni/iftg  9f 
seed  grain f  the  advance  tudl  be  rapid  indeed t  and  its  improve* 
ment  will  go  on  towards  the  ijiark.  of  perfed)ion>  in  a  de- 
gree which,  in  the  present  ^tatc  of  things,  can  scarcely  be 
conceived. 

The  metliod  I  wish  to  recommend  to  those  cultivators 
who  desire  to  excel  in  the  article  of  grain,  is  the  following, 
namely,  a  few  days  before  iiarvcst,  to  walk  through  (heir 
fields  of  corn,  to  selecft  and  gather  the  prime  s«unple$  o£ 
every  species  of  secd^  and  ever  afterwards  to  continue  th^ 
$ame  praOlcc,  by  repeating  the  operation  of  colle^ing  the 
most  perfeci  grain  from  the  crops  produced  from  such  seleiled^ 
^ed. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  every  variety  of  a|ltis» 

yatcd  crop. 


I.    WHEAT. 

When  this  Work  was  first  sent  to  the  press,  there  were 
about  7000  acres  of  land  annually  cropped  with  wheat  in 
this  county;  which  quantity  has  been  increased  since  that 
time  to  10,000,  by  enclosing  some  of  the  commons. 

J.  Preparation. — Immediately  after  the  land  in  this 
county  is  cleared  from  the  previous  crop  of  beans^  peasc» 
^r  tares,  it  is  ploughed  as  shallow  as  possible  \  the  roots 
ipd  weeds  arp  then  harrowed  out,  raked  together,  placed 
iji  heaps,  and  burned.  And  soon  afterwards  it  is  re- 
ploughed  a  few  inches  deeper,  into  proper  ridges  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed.  When  the  soil  is  clean  and  in  pro- 
per tilth,  this  is  so  gopd  a  preparation  that  AOthing  more 

^ 


Is  necessary.  ■  But  it  sometimes  happens  to  clayey  soils  in 

^ct  seasons,  that  such  tillage  does  not  reduce  it  into  ^ 

fixie  and  satisfadtorv  state:  in  that  case,  it  is  usual  to  har- 

't)w  after  the  second  ploughing,  and  re-plough  the  Lmd 

^ith  a  thin  and  narrow  furrow  a  third  time.     The  seed  i$ 

frequently  sown  immediately  before  sudi  tliird  ploughing^ 

^nd  covered  by  it.     It  is  rather  a  general  pra^ice^  for  half 

the  seed  of  wh«at  to  be  turned  in.  by  the  seoond  or  third 

ploughing,  and  for  the  other  to  be  afterwards  harrowed 

in.    There  arc  some  few  negligent  persons  who  plougU 

9nly  once*. 

When  wheat  is  sown  after  clover,  the  ground  is  plough-^ 
«d  only  once,  in  doing  which,  the  more  intelligent  farmers 
nuke  use  of  what  is  called  a  skim  coulterf ,  which  places 

•  A  Correspondent  of  the  Board  writSA  tKiis:    *  The  farmers  in  tlit 
neighbourhood  of  Ryslip  and  Pinner*  seldom  if  ever  plough  their  land 
<'^er«-athwart,  and  for  want  of  so  doinj^,  they  riirely  obtain  a  good  nyvcct 
tilth  to  sow   their  \vIk\U  in.     And  that  llicv  do  not  cut  watcr-fiirrow$ 
•uffirient  across  their  he:ivy  clay  lands,  to  take  the  water  quite  oiT  the 
wl^^^y  &c/ — -This  is  the  necessary  consequcacc  of  the  land  lying  iu  com? 
Dion  fields,  as  it  is  well  known  the  farmer  cannot  ^reu  /tlut^h  ills  land 
without  drawiiyg  over  his  ncighbojjr's  land,  which  he  is  not  entitled  to 
^»  and  the  same  oJ)»t.icle  prevents  the  water-furrowing  from  heing  pro- 
perty executed,  as  the  fanner  cannot  extend  it  beyond  his  own  land.    In 
the  enclosures,  ploughing  and  w«iter-fi)rrowing  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
jrell  managed-— y^  M. 

t  That  is,  a  common  coulter,  with  a  fin  and  turnplatc  rivetted  or 

^*^Tewed  to  the  oiT-side  of  h,  about  four  or  live  inches  above  its  point. 

Ilins  equipped,  the  coulter  skims  ofT  the  r/:n;aius  of  the  clover  and  grass, 

and  tarns  it  Into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow ;  the  plough  instantly  follows, 

and  coTq^  it  in.    The  field  being  ploughed  in  tKis  manner,  looks  cleaner. 

pd  harrowp  muph  better  than  it  docs  when  ploughed  in  (be  usual  way, 

Ab  adequate  idea  of  this  operation  may  be  formed,  by  comparing  it  with 

a  trench-plough,  or  two  ploughs  following  each  other  in  exa<flly  the 

same  tradl,  as  the  effedl  would  be  the  same.    In  every  case  of  this  kind, 

irhen  the  plough  turns  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mould,  it  will  mother 

fbe  weedy,  and  l^ve  the  ku)d  deaiu— 7.  JkC 
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the  gnus  and  weeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrows^  where 
many  of  them  are  smothered. 

This  operation  prepares  the  soil  in  a  superior  manne:^ 
(or  being  harrowed,  and  makes  it  look  clean,  although  ^^ 
may  not  be  so.     A  more  effefhial  way  in  this  case  woiC^^ 
be,  to  give  the  clover  ley  one  trench-ploqghing.     In  poi^-^^t 
of  good  husbandry,  when  clover  leaves  land  foul,  it  shouz^^Xd 
either  be  trench- ploughed,  or  wheat  should  not  be  sow^^-zii 
but  some  cleansing  crop  instead  of  it.     Wheat  sown        Sn 
autumn  occupies  the  land  about  ten  months,  which  len,^^-^ 
of  time  is  fully  sufficient  to  enable  such  weeds  as  rarx^j 
happen  to  be  in  the  soil,  to  mature  their  seeds,  an<L    by  - 
that  means,  and  the  increase  of  perennial  roots,  multiply 
their  number  a  hundred-fold.    Therefore,  in  order      Xo 
avoid  so  great  a  mischief,  no  other  land  than  such  a^    is 
absolutely  clean,  should  be  sown  with  wheat  in  autumn : 
this  is  a  good  reason  in  favour  of  sowing  such  graiix   xa 
February  or  March. 

l^he  old  doiElTine  of  fallowing  and  manuring  for  a  wb^^ 
cropt  which,  at  one  time,  almost  universally  prevailed »  is 
now  justly  exploded ;  and  the  much  better  praf^ce  ^ 
sowing  wheat  after  a  c/ean  crop  of  beans,  pease, 
rape,  hemp,  flax,  potatoes,  turnips,  or  clover,  now 
vails  with  every  man  of  superior  skill  in  agriculture. 

Wheat  should  never  be  sown  after  rye,  barley,  orostC^ 
nor  should  the  land  be  manured  from  the  farm-yard 
this  crop. 

Some  rubly  chalk-hills,  loose    sand,  or  spungy 
earth,  can  only  be  rendered  fit  for  wheat,  by  folding 
on  the  land  immediately  after  putting  in  the  seed  graiir 
or  by  the  trampling  which  takes  place  on  dibbling  in  thi 
seed. 

The  best  of  all  known  preparations  of  the  soil  for  the 
growth  of  corn  is,  previously  to  raise  a  large  Krof  of  winter 

tares, 
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taresi  and  give  them  to  sheep  and  other  cattle  where  thejr 
were  grown ;  then  a  crop  of  turnips  or  cole,  and  consume 
them  in  like  manner  on  the  same  land :  if  the  soil  be  per* 
Se£dj  tilled  for  these  two  crops,  it  will  be  certainly  freed 
from  weeds,  and  well  supplied  with  animal  manure ;  in 
which  case  it  will  want  only  one  ploughing  to  prepare  it 
fctf  receiving  the  seed  grain  early  in  the  spriug.  This 
should  be  done  during  every  dry  time  in  winter  and  spring, 
aa  soon  as  may  be  after  the  land  has  become  cleared  from 
^Iie  turnips.  Those  persons  who  sow  wheat  in  autumn,  lose 
tbe  great  advantage  of  the  pluvious  crops  (mostly  of  th^ 
tares,  but  always  of  the  turnips),  both  as  to  destroying 
Wcedsi  fattening  cattle,  and  manuring  the  soil. 

.  2.  &rf.— "New  grain  recently  thrashed,  is  generally 
pttferred  for  seed ;  though  some  few  persons  give  the 
prtCerence  to  wheat  of  one  year  old,  in  order  to  be  more 
,  tort  of  sowing  such  corn  as  has  become  cleared  from  the 
^gp  of  the  red-gum  and  smut  inteAs,  by  the  length  of 
tune  which  it  has  been  kept. 

Thin  skinned  grain  is  supposed  to  yield  the  most  meal^ 
ttd  therefore  wheat  possessing  that  quality,  and  weighing 
^he  greatest  number  of  pounds  to  the  bushel,  is  in  the  most 
^>teem,  and  will  sell  for  the  highest  price,  whether  red  or 
^bite.  Mr.  Bots,  who  is  excellent  authority  in  a  case 
this  kind,  recommends  the  velvet-eared  white  wheat, 
by  far  the  most  valuable,  because  it  is  very  productive, 
the  best  for  the  use  of  the  miller.  The  straw  is  white 
short,  the  chaff  covered  with  a  thick  fine  down,  rather 
a  brownish  hue,  the  grains  remarkably  small,  and  of  9 
'^^  white  odour,  and  the  bran  so  very  thin,  that  some 
B^'^^int  are '.  almost  transparent.  It  grinds  very  mellow,  into 
^  l^eantifiilly  fine  white  flour.  The  nonpareil  wheat  has 
^  biright  straw,  with  a  brown  ear,  and  grain  ^hat  is  white» 

large, 
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hfgCy  and  plump.  It  is  very  produftivc  on  aM  $oiIs^ 
thrashes  freely,  and  yields  in  that  ojxTation  the  grcatcf- 
part  of  its  chafF,  by  which  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
meat  foi'  horses.  This  sort  also  grinds  mellow,  and  is 
well  esteemed  by  the  millers. 

*^  A  bushel  weighing  G21b.  is  stipposed  to  contain  about 
515,000  grains  of  sctd." 

3.  Steeping, — Both  bffne,  and  urine  mixed  with  Hflfie,  arc 
used  for  this  purpose. 

The  red-gum  on  wheat,  i*  a  colleffcion  of  inse£b,  visible 
to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  which,  in  the  early  part  of  their 
growth,  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  but  become  brown  with 
age :  the  black  spots  on  the  straw,  blades,  and  ears  of 
wheat,  arc  supposed  to  be  the  excrement  of  the  inseds. 
The  blighted  ears  are  probably  rendered  so  by  the  inseds 
piercing  the  neck  of  the  straw  immediately  below  the  ears, 
and  sucking  the  saccharine  juice,  otherwise  destined  for 
filling  the  corn.  In  those  ears  which  have  both  pcrfcft 
and  imperfcdl  grains,  the  inseft  has  inserted  its  probe  at 
the  connexion  between  the  corn  and  the  straw,  and  by 
drinking  the  food  of  the  grains  severally,  has  starved 
manyof  them  to  deathr 

Smuty  in  like  manner,  is  most  probably  occasioned  by 
a  very  small  insert,  or  animalcula?,  which  consumes  the 
inside  of  the  grain,  leavkig  the  skin  full  of  their  dung,  id 
a  state  of  po^vder  of  a  black  colour. 

These  two  kinds  of  disease  are  propagated  by  two  dtfw 
ferent  species  of  inserts,  which  are  supposed  to  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  sound  corn,  and  are  committed  to  the  ground 
with  the  seed.  The  warmth  of  the  following  summeTf 
by  hatching  the  eggs,  brings  myriads  of  them  into  exists 
ence  ;  they  ascend  the  seedling  stems  of  the  corn».  and  in 
this  mannei^  a  new  generation  of  the  same  species  of  insefk 

comoiits 
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commits  its  anriual  depredations  on  the  growing  wheats 
the  bad  eSb£h   of  which  may  be  prevented  by  washing 
the  seed-igrain  in  two,  three,  or  more,  waters,  till  it  be 
cleansed  from  the  eggs  of  these  insets,  and  in  that  man- 
ner prevent  their  being  carried  to  the  land*.     But  aa 
Easier,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  more   certain,   methodf 
^nd  which  I  recommend  from  my  own  pra£lice,  is,  by 
putting  chalk*lime,  recently  burnt,  into  a  copper  of  boil- 
iQg  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  former  becomes  dissolved^ 
pouring  the  mixture  at  this  degree  of  heat  on  the  wheats 
previously  spread  on  a  stone  floor,  immediately  turning 
^e  wheat  and  the  mixture  well  together  with  shovels* 
This  may  be  done  over  night,  and  the  seed  sown  the  next 
day  ;  or  it  may  be  done  just  before  sowing ;  though  I 
have  known  seed  thus  prepared,  remain  a  week  before  it 
Was  sown,  without  injury.     The  heat  of  the  water y  aided  bj 
the  caustic  quality  of  the  limey  and  the  suffocating  smell  of  the 
fpceil  ear  then  discharging  from  tty  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  dc-^ 
stroy  the  animalculte  and  their  eggSy  and  also  to  coat  the  wheal 
M  as  to  become  a  preservative  from  vermin. 

For  further  reasons  in  favour  of  steeping  seed-grain, 
see  page  141. 

flighty  or  mildew,  is  wholly  diflrerent  from  smut,  and 
is  occasioned  by  some  baneful  induence  on  the  plant  in  its 
P^ing  state;.  This  may  be  brought  on  at  any  period 
^f  it^  growth,  by  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  change  in 
tbe  atmosphere.  A  hot  day  succeeding  a  cold  night,  is 
abtrndantly  sufficient  to  produce  such  a  disease.  In  all 
tlie  eairly  stages  of  its  growth,  wheat  is  in  a  grassy  state, 
^  safely  recovers  from  the  checks  which  it  then  ro 


.  *  Set  Go^UBiuiioBtioiifr  to  xh»-  Board  of  Agriculture,  toI.  u.  and.th^ 
X^imm  ^f.Tovmftitll'  VjTttic  3vci«t7.  of  Arts,  &c. 
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cesves  i  but  when  it  makes  its  prindpal  shoot^  previomif 
to  producing  its  blossom,  it  e2^ws  as  much  in  three  da;;! 
as  it  does  at  any  other  perioyd  in  a  month  ;  and  in  thii 
state  of  growing  several  inches  per  day,  it  most  of  Becd* 
sity  be  so  tender,  as  to  be  sensible  of  every  change  in  die 
atmosphere ;  consequently,  it  is  then  in  a  state  of  tk 
most  danger ;  it  is  also  subject  to  much  risk  donng  dM 
time  it  is  in  blossom,  but  the  hazard  grows  icondnoaUf 
less  towards  the  approach  of  harvest* 

Every  extreme  in  the  state  of  the  elements  b  injuriooi 
to  the  growing  crop ;  weather  moderately  dry  is  moil 
iavoorable  to  a  great  produce.  I  have  known  estcnsifQ 
mischieTdone  to  the  growing  wheat,  by  an  unusually  drf 
fortnight  before  harvest ;  and  it  is  well  known^  that  lot 
much  rain  ut  such  a  time^  beats  down  and  spoils  the 
com. 

4.  Seed. — The  quantity  generally  sown  on  an  acrfy  il 
nearly  three  bushels. 

The  quantity  of  seed,  however,  should  vary  somcwW 
with  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  t4me  of  sowing;  s 
poor  soil  requiring  more  seed  than  a  rich  one,  and  a  latf 
reason  requiring  more  seed  tlian  early  sowing.  On  eveif 
kind  of  land,  the  broad-cast  method  requires  a  largtf 
qtiantity  of  seed  than  if  it  were  drilled.  At  Michaelmair 
two  bushels  and  an  half  of  seed  is  an  advantageoos  qoaii* 
f  ity  for  sowing  broad-cast  on  a  medium  soil,  and  to  tW 
add  two  quarts  of  seed  for  every  vreek  later.  Wheat  sowO 
broad-cast  in  February  or  March,  on  a  clean  and  rich  soilt 
should  probably  be  .it  the  rate  of  nearly  four  bushels  p**^ 
acre.  ♦ 

5.  Thsir  of  Sovuifig.  —It  is  usually  sown  during  th* 
months  of  OAob.r,   November,  and  December;  Jn  ^^ 
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ordar  in  which  the  land  is  got  ready ;  though  the  greatest 
breadth  is,sown  in  the  month  of  October.  In  the  case  of 
towing  it  after  turnips^  it  is  sometimes  sown  so  late  as  Fe- 
bruary and  March  ;  but  0£lober  is  thought^  by  the  far-> 
mers  of  thb  county}  to  be  the  most  promising  season, 
and  that  all  the  land  which  is  then  ready,  ought  to  be 
ioipm*f. 

Those  persons  who  sow  wheat  in   autumn,   lose  the 

great  advantage  of  a  previous  crop  of  turnips,  both  as  to 

dotroying  the  weeds,  and  manuring  the  soil ;  and  they 

create  the  labour  of  either  hoeing,  harrowing,  or  other- 

.    irise  tampering  with  the  weeds  and  young  wheat  in  the 

fallowing  spring.     A  wet  $eed*time>  sometimes  renders  it 

io^ossible  for  the  farmer  of  a  clayey  soil  to  sow  his  usual 

<|ttantity  of  wheat  in  autumn  ^  this  ought  not  to  induce 

Urn  to  sow  his  grain  when  the  land  is  too  wet  for  the 

i>ccasion,  but  rather  let  him  wait  till  the  first  favourable 

opportunity  in  the  months  of  February  or  March,  by 

^hich  time  frost  will  have  rendered  the  land  mellow, 

^nd  then  he  should  sow  the  residue  of  his  wheat ;  as  the 

probability  is  great,  that  wheat  sown  on  a  mellow  soil,  in  a 

dry  February,  will  be  more  productive  than  if  it  had  been 

^omn  on  the  same  land,  in  an  adhesive  state,  during  a 

wet  November. 

Autumnal-sown  wheat  precludes  cultivation  for  one 

^^uireyear,  which,  apart  from  all  other  circumstances, 

Sives great  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  weeds;  but 

^  order  to  appreciate  the  great  mischief  done  by  sowing 

*  'Twenty  teres  town  the  middle  of  March,  1796,  after  turnips  were 
wntd  aS,  turned  out  a  good  crop— sort*  the  red  chaff,  with  white  grain. 

t  <  Seren  acres  sown  the  last  week  in  February  1796,  sftv  tumipe 
aoi  pease  the  preceding  year,  yielded  twenty  busheb  per   acre.'— 

if(DDLE$EX»l.  ?  whea( 
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wheat  in  that  season,  its  connexion  with  the  usus 
tion  of  crops  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
stance,  first,  in  the  ancient,  and  still  very  commt 
tation  of  fallow,  wheat,  oats,  there  seldom  is  any  j 
ing  from  the  sowing  of  the  wheat  till  the  sowing 
oats,  which  is  one  year  and  a  half  ^  secondly,  in  \ 
tation  of  wheat,  clover,  spring  corn,  or  pulse,  th 
two  years  together  in  which  the  plough  cannot  j 
be  put  into  the  ground  ;  thirdly,  in  the  valuable  r 
€f  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  the  plough  is  si 
of  the  ground  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Thcs< 
cases  include  most  of  tl\e  arable  land  in  Britain,  ai 
demonstrate  the  prodigious  encouragement  whic 
rotations  give  to  the  growth  of  weeds.  On  the  othcj 
wheat  sown  in  the  spring  occupies  the  ground  onl] 
year  ;  and  when  that  is  placed  in  a  succession  with 
tares  and  turnips  every  two  years,  the  weeds  ha 
time  to  grow  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  any  mate 
jury.  There  is  no  period  in  such  a  rotation,  of  mo: 
six  months  in  summer,  or  eight  in  the  winter,  fre 
the  operation  of  the  plough.  This  degree  of  tiltl 
the  land  free  from  weeds,  and,  in  that  manner,  pr 
it  from  being  exhausted  by  them ;  and,  by  givL 
green  and  root  crops  to  sheep,  and  other  cattle^ 
land,  it  becomes  doubly  manured  every  other  year, 
cannot  fail  to  force  the  growth  of  the  wheat  as  the 
were  growing  in  a  hot-bed. 

It  certainly  is  not  in  every  possible  case  advis; 
refrain  from  sowing  wheat  in  the  autumn,  in  oi 
sow  it  in  the  spring.  A  dry  seed-time  Is  of  so  mu 
portance  to  the  occupiers  of  adhesive  and  fenny  soil 
they  ought  not  to  let  any  such  time  pass  without 
Iheir  gf  aih.  In  the  case  of  a  dry  autumn,  which 
same  tlung  as  a  £ne  seed-timej  the  farmers  should 
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such  laild  as  is  then  ready,  and  thereby  ensure  the  im- 
portant points  of  a  good  secd-beJ   for  thetr  grain,  and 
against  the  dinger  of  a  wet  spring.     On  the  other  side, 
the  more  rain  that  falls  in  autumn,  the  better  dbance  there 
is  of  having  a  dry^ring;  and  consequently,  in  every  wet 
iQtumn,  I  advise  my  readers  to  postpone  sowing  theif 
wheat  till  the  spring.     If  this  advice  had  been  largely 
•Sed  on  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1799,  and  the  spring 
tf  1800,  this  nation  would  have  escaped  most  df  the  me^ 
laachdy  cffefts  of  the  dearth  which  followed  the  defeffitrc 
crops  of  the  summer  in  the  latter  year.     Proof  of  the  suc- 
tes  of  one  instance  of  this  kind,  will  enable  my  readers  to 
judge  what  great  things  may  be  effected,  even  in  an  un* 
^fouraUe  latitude,    by  patience    in  wet  weather,    and 
exertion   in  dry.    Mr.  Brown,  of  Markle,   near  Had* 
dingtoDy  Scotland,  owing  to  the  wet  autumn  in  the  year 
1799,  delayed  sowing  his  wheat  till  after  the  19th  day  of 
Fcbmary  1800;  between  that  time  and  the  middle  of 
March,  he  seeded   145  acres  with  wheat,  principally  the 
Eases  white  and  Egyptian  red.     His  harvest  was  about 
ten  days  later  than  usual,  and  the  crop  yielded  from  24> 
to  40  bushek  (Winchester)  per  acre,    which  weighed 
iariy621bs.  each.     I  examined  this  wheat,  and  sincerely 
Aedare,  it  was  a  first-rate  sample. 
So  successful  a  case  of  raising  fine  wheat  from  grain 
<otn  in  the  spring,  and  in  Scotland,  may  probably  be 
efficient  proof  of  its  being  possible  to  grow  similar  crops 
*  England.     I  have  at  various  places  seen  many  closes  of 
^  and  have  never  known  it  fail,  when  sown  early,  and 
^  land  in  good  heart.    The  advantages  of  sowing  wheat 
'b  the  springy  are  so  many  and  considerable,  as  will  be 
l>v*cd  hereafter,  that  a  much  less  crop  from  grain  sown 
*4ie spring,  will  yield  as  much  net  profit  as  a  larger 
V^tace  from  the  same  land  sown  in  autumn. 

r2  In 
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1)1  cdsc  a  farmer  should  be  desirous  of  sowing  later  thaa 
the  paiddle  of  March,  he  should  not  depend  on  such 
grain  as  is  usually  sown  in  autumn,  but  resort  to  the  true 
Siberian,  or  summer  wheat.  This  species  of  wheat  hat 
been  sown  in  England,  with  various  success,  during  tlw 
mqiiths  of  March  and  April,  and  even  so  late  as  the  lOth 
day  of  May. 

An  intelligent  farmer  who  should  succeed  on  a  large 
scale,  in  the  rotation  of  tares,  tiurmps,  or  cole  and  com 
in  two  years,  would  never  afterwards  be  satisfiecl  with 
small  crops,  nor  even  with  medium  returns ;  he  would 
be  convinced,  that  following  such  a  course  would  obtain 
for  him  abundance.  Two  good  cropis,  employed  in  the 
fattening  of  animals  on  the  land,  are  calculated  to  ensure 
one  immense  crop  of  com.  Largeness  of  crop  seems  to 
be.of  more  consequence  than  the  species  of  grain;  but  I 
should  prefer  sowing  wheat  on  all  land  ready  for  seed  b^ 
fore  the  middle  of  March  ;  and  after  that  time,  the  nature 
And  iCondition  of  the  soil,  together  with  the  season,  in 
point  of  being  dry  or  wet,  early  or  late,  should  detexw 
mine  me  as  to  the  choice  of  sowing  barky  or  oats. 

Wheat  sown  in  autumn  is  exposed  to  the  depredations 
of  slugs  and  worms,  which  arc  very  destructive  during  a 
wet  winter  ;  and  when  that  is  followed  by. a  dry  springf 
ihe  surface  of  strong  land  becomes  so  hard,  as  to  render 
the  crop  sickly.  This,  as  well  as  the  exposure  of  the 
roots  of  wheat,  brought  on  by  much  frost  and  wind  in 
winter,  our  better-informed  fiu-mers  endeavour  to  rei* 
move>  by  hand-hoeing,  harrowing,  mowing  top-dressings^ 
and  rolling ;  all  which  depredation,  disease,  and  expen* 
bive  operations,  may  be  wholly  avoided  by  sowing  wheat 
in  the  spring. 


» 
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koed,  the  thistles  cut  out  by  hooks^i  and  when  black 
grass  abounds,  it  is  sometimes  drawn  up  by  hand. 

When  a  dry  spring  succeeds  a  wet  winter,  it  makes 
the  surface  of  strong  land  so  very  hdrtly  as  to  prevent  the 
»(w  and  uppermost  (coronal)  roots  of  the  corn  from  freely  pene^ 
trsiitifr  into  the  swL  This  is  discovered  by  the  com  turn-* 
ing  of  a  sickly  yellow,  which  may,  and  ought  to  be,  pre* 
vented  by  harrowing  once  or  twice  in  a  place^  and  immedi- 
ately either  rollipg,  or  driving  a  flock  of  sheep  about,' 
vntfl  they  have  trodden  the  roots  of  the  plants  into  the 
mould  raised  by  the  harrows ;  ancj  in  the  unfortunate 
cue  of  the  plants  being  so  thin  upon  the  ground  as  to 
admit  of  hand-hoeing,  it  ought  not  to  be  negleded.  The 
good  efFedls  of  harrowing  and  rolling  autumnal-sown  wheat 
dving  a  dry  spring,  is  obviously  to  open  the  soil  between 
the  plants  :  earth  them  up,  break  the  clods,  and  close  the 
moald  about  their  roots  ^  and  the  same  operation  is  gene^ 
nllj  advisable,  on  the  sowing  clover  or  grasses  among 
Vriieat,  to  ensure  their  vegetating. 

Incase  it  be  suspected  that  the  land  is  mt sufficiently  rich 
to  bring  a  full  crop  to  perfeftion,  sow  top^dressings,  or 
tkwer  it  with  the  drainings  of  dunghills^  and  immediately 
titer  harrow  and  roll.  Let  this  be  done  as  early  in  th^ 
•pring  as  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry  to  bear  the  treading 
rfhorses  without  poaching. 

When  worms  or  slugs  are  perceived  to  attack  wheat,  it 
IS  usual  to  turn  a  flock  of  sheep  into  the  close,  and  some 
persons  send  a  boy  with  a  dog  to  drive  them  about,  in 
wder  to  tread  many  of  the  vermin  to  death,  and  to  fix 
inuiy  more  of  them  in  the  ground  to  perish.  In  this 
cue,  soot,  sown  over  the  yoiuig  wheat,  has  been  known 
to  have  a  good  effi^ft. 

After  a  frosty  winter,  the  seminal  roots  of  wheat  are 
sometimes  exposed  for  two  or  three  inches  in  length  above 

p3  ^ 
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the  mould  ;  in  that  cascy  turning  sheep  in  after  a 
rate  shower,  and  driving  them  about,  will  tread  the  wh< 
into  the  moist  ground,  where  $ome  of  it  will  abide, 
the  crop  be  preserved  by  the  production  of  coronal 

This  defeA  only  happens  on  land  that  was  in  & 
tilth  at  seed-4ime,  apd  is  another  objection  against  soyrim:^m.g 
wheat  in  this  autumn.     It  is  a   complaint  which  ncr^4 
takes  place  on  such  land  as  is  sown  in  the  spring,  or  tlx 
is  cloddy  at  seed-time ;  for  on   rough  ground,  the 
falb  between  the  clods,  and  as  they  become  shivered 
winter  by  frost,  they  moulder  down,  and  qn  being 
rowed  in  the  spring,    they  become  completely  reducc^i 
and  spread  among  the  wheat  in    the    mosc    benefici^ 
manner. 

On  strong  loams  and  clayey  soil?,  if  they  are  ever  ^^^ 
dean,  and  on  all  lands  that  are  foul  with  root-weeds,  ^^ 
does  not  admit  of  any  argument  to  support  the  superioritr '^ 
of  the  broad-cast  over  the  drill.     In  the  latter  casCi  tlv-  ^ 
drills  cannot  work ;  and  in  the  former,  the  horse-ho^^^ 
must  be  equally  at  a  stand-     The  harrowing  and  tramj^  ' 
ling  of  sheep,  or  rolling,  or,  in  lieu  of  these,  in  the 
ofa  thin  crop,  hand-hoeing,  of  strong  land,  aided  by  tiu'< 
usual  operation  of  weeding,  and,  if  needtul,  with  t< 
dressings,  will  be  found  to  promote  the  growth  of 
com ;  whereas  the   horse-hoes  in  such  a  soil,  in  a 
season,  would  have  so  unsteady  a  motion,  as  to  cut  v.  f 
part  of  the  rows,  without  being  able  tg  raise  aqy  mouL^ 
towards  earthing  up  the  plants*. 

Tran^plaa'^t 


f**- 


•  The  advantnjine  of  earthing  up  wheat*  where  it  xwn  be  done, 
fully  exemplified  during  the  summer  of  ITOG,  in  a  piece  of  springy,  i 
gravelly  soil  belonging  to  Mr.  Robixson,  of  Wyck-hou»e,  which 
been  ploughed  into  one-bout  ridges,  each  ridge  and  furrow  about 
feet  m  width.    On  these  be  dibbled  three  rows  of  wheat,  and  bad 
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transplanting  wheat  is  well  calculated  to  increase  the 
iB^mity  of  corn  produced  from  a  single  seed-graini  and 
be  resorted  to  when  the  husbandman  has  procured  a 
grains  of  a  new  and  very  valuable  variety  of  seed,  or 
curiosity ;   but  a  farmer  should  never  extend  it  to 
ield  culture.     He  that  should  take  up,  divide  a  sinj^le 
J  and  dibble  it  into  the  soil   in  two  places,  would 
less  than  the  value  of  one  grain  of  wheat ;  as  an 
additional  grain,  sown  in  the  proper  season,  would  an- 
swer every  purpose  that  can  be  obtained  by  transplanting, 
and  the  seedling  plant  would    succeed  better    than  the 
transplanted  one.     A  man  whose  daily  labour  is  worth 
2 J.  Id.  probably  might   be  able  to  transplant  500  roots 
m  one  day  ;  so  many  grains  of  seed  would  cost  a  penny, 
therefore  his  master  would  lose  half-a-crown  by  every  day 
he  employed  a  servant  in  that  manner. 

A  wet  summer,  especially  when  there  is  much  rain 
during  the  time  wheat  is  in  blossom^  produces  a  deficient 
crop,  and  occasions  high  prices :  on  the  contrary,  a  mo- 
^knitdy  dry  summer,  particularly  when  it  is  without  any 
nin  while  the  wheat  is  in  blossom,  bruigs  plentiful  crops, 
and  lowers  the  prices. 

Wheat  sown  in  the  spring,  escapes  the  baneful  effefts  of 
*  wet  autumn  and  winter,  the  severity  of  frost,  and  the 
depredations  of  slugs  and  worms  ;  nor  does  it  require  any 
^tivatjon  while  growing. 


''Pttledly  cleansed  and  earthed  up  :  the  eflciJl  on  tlic  crop  wa*  what 
"•^^t  be  expe^ed — straw  like  reeds ;  and,  when  compared  with  some 
^"'fnmi  adjoining  the  former,  drilled  and  cultivated  in  a  diflPerent 
''^^Befi  they  were  visibly  tfaret  or  four  times  more  bulky ;  but  in  the 
^^  caK,  too  much  seed  had  been  uyKti,  which  every  farmer  knbws, 
^  the  certain  effetft  of  producing  thin  strawy  small  ears,  and  altogether 
J^^of  adwarf  tize^y.  AT. 

P  >  7.  Harvest 
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icld  from  five  to  stveiii  or  more  days,  which  is  md  to 
»roniot<  its  thrashing  more  freely  and  clean. 

To  the  westward  of  the  city  of  Bath,   the  excessive 

noisture  of  the  climate  has  necessarily  induced  the  occu- 

yiers  of  arable  land  to  secure  their  com  in  the  field  (im- 

aediately  after  it  is  bound)  in  round  ricks,  containing 

ibout  a  cart*load   each,  placing  the  sheaves  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  secure  the  ears  equally  against  the  rain,  and 

damp  arising  from  the  ground.     Every  sheaf,  from  the 

cavet  upwards,  is  placed  sloping  in  a  thatch-like  manner, 

and  in  the  form  of  a  cone.     One  sheaf  is  inverted,  and 

^ircad  over  this  cone-like  point ;   this  method  se(:ures 

the  whole  until  it  suits  the  farmer's  convenience  to  cany 

k  to  his  bams  or  stack-yard.     When  these  ricks  are  well 

made,  they  are  secure  against   every  possible  quantity 

of  rain,  and  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time ;  even  for 

a  whole  winter,  if  it  were  necessary  to  keep  them  out  so 

long.    The  foregoing  practice  deserves  imitation  in  all 

vet  climates,  and  indeed  in  all  others,  in  the  case  of  a 

wet  harvest. 

8.  Thrashing — is  all  done  by  the  flail,  and  generally  by 
^  quarter  ;  at  the  price  of  4/.,  and  1/.  a  load  for  bind* 
^ithc  straw.  Sometimes  wheat  is  thrashed,  and  the 
^^nw  bound  at  2^.  a  truss  :  a  little  is  done  by  the  day. 
^  all  these  methods,  the  men  leave  a  quantity  of  lean 
<<^  in  the  straw ;  more  when  paid  by  the  truss  than 
^enpaid  by  the  day. 

Thrashers  near  London  strike  with  an  irregular  blow : 
^kdr  rule  is,  to  strike  two  or  three  blows  rather  smartly, 
bod  one  or  two  so  slightly,  as  to  be  of  little  use :  thus  re* 
fiefing  themselves  from  the  necessary  fatigue  which  the 
men  of  other  places  undergo  in  thrashing  clean.  Hiis 
^btftingi  or  desisting  from  labouri  with  the  necessary  per* 
'.'     *^  pendicular 
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niddle  of  February ;  smd  as  the  greater  part  of  the  wlieae 
is  thrashed  after  that  time,  the  loss  to  the  fiutners  ga 
this  score^  would  average  15  per  cent*  or  nearly  1/.  per 
husheL 

The  yield  of  several  years  varies  the  proportion  which^ 
wheat  bears  to  the  straw  very  much,  but  the  average  vi^m 
about  twelve  bushds  of  wheat  to  each  load  of  straw*  ^ 
Such  a  load  weighs  1 1  cwt.  ^qrs.  8  lbs.  It  has  been  said^^ 
and  I  believe  truly,  that  the  straw  of  autumnaL-so' 
wheat  is  more  harsh,  and  less  agreeable  to  cattle^ 
the  straw  of  wheat  sown  in  the  spring. 

The  greatest  crop  of  wheat  of  which  I  have  any 
count,  is  68  bushels  per  acre :  the  least  is  about  12# 
medium  between  these  extremes  is  40,   which   I  thiik 
would  be  the  average  of  land  highly  conditioned* 


average  produce  of  Britain  does  not  exceed  one  half 
this  quantity,  and  yet  wheat  is  as  certain  a  crop  as  ac^j 
that  is  cultivated.     Can  greater  proof  be  required,  tl&.  an 
the  lands  of  England  are  reduced  considerably  below  psur*  i 
Xhis  can  have  happened  only  by  a  too  frequent  repetition 
of  com  crops,  and  general  bad  management,  which  hsKS^ 
of  course,  lessened  the  quantity  of  live  stock,  and  witl^ 
that,  the  best  means  of  raising  manure.     In  future,  let 
the  farmers  be  induced  to  sow  crops  to  be  eaten  on  the 
land  by  cattle,  so  that  they  may  there  leave  their  dung 
and  urine.     The  corn  will  then  grow  in  double  quantity  *, 
and  the  live  stock,  supported  by  such  green  crops,  will 
be  clear  gain  to  the  community. 
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An  Estimate  of  the  Produce,  Expense,  and  Profit,  of  a  Crop 
^  Wheat,  grown  Eight  or  Ten  Miles  from  London^ 

THE    PROPUCE. 

Girft^-^nppodn^  tn  average  crop  to  be  30  bushels  per  acre,'] 
aadlokl  at  the  medium  price  of  18  years,  from  1783  to  1802, 
which  iqclttdet  t^'o  years  of  scarcity,  and  one  entire  period  >  9  15  O 
of  peace  and  another  of  war,  ia  the  London  market,  at  6/.  6dl 

» J 

S^4t9/— During  the  same  period,  lahd  thait  yields  30"]  £^,    s.  JU 

boiheb  of  corn,  produces  two  loads  and  a  half  of 

BarketaUe  straw,  which,  under  good  manage- 

ant,  has  produced  ^L  each,  or  per  acre, 

abort  itraw,  and  cavings, 

M,  theie  prices,  the  straw  and  chaff  are  worth  3/.  6/7  «— - 

perbushd  on  the  wheat,  or  per  acre,     -        -      3 

^^  whole  asoiual  produce  of  one  acre  is     • 
VUch  is  equivalent  to  10/.  per  bushel  on  the  corn. 

THE  EXPENSE. 

(reaping)  perhaps  it  should  be* 
called  fagging,  per  acre, 

dng  shocks  up  after  wind,  rain,  or- 
otherwise, 

and   housing,    or  stacking,    7' 
Ben,  2  boys,  3  carts,  and  5  horses,  to 
get  10  acres  into  the  bam  in  one  day,  ^040 
cost  40f.  which,  divided  by  10,  is  per 
acre,       ...... 


5    50 


jCa5    QQ 


I 


0  15  O 


O     1  0 


these  chax^ges,  harvesting  one  acre  costs 

m^lirashing  90  bushels,  at  5/.  per  quarter,^ 

is  per  acre,       -        -        -        .        -  J 

'^^Adsumce  to  winnow,        .... 

^^arhtting  the  com.    The  farmer  must" 

side  to  the  corn-market,  and  supposing 

tiim  to  sell  on  every  such  day  100  bush-  \ 

«h  of  wheat,  the  toll-gates  abd  liquor 

vill  cost  him  2/.  or  per  acre, 


0  19  0 
0    16 

0    0  6 


1     0  O 
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Bron;jht  over 
One  inan>  3  horses,  and  a  waggon,  one 
<iay,  to  deliver  100  bushels,  15/.  or  per 
acre,        .        -        -        -        - 
TolC-g3te»and  beer  od  ditto, 


ne^ 


I     1  0 
0     4  6 


-     -    0     1   6 
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Thrashiagywinnowing,  and  marketing  the  7 
com,  costs  per  acre^        -        -        •    -5 

Binding  S  loads  and  a  half  of  straw  into^ 
trusses,        -        -        -        -        -      -3 

Marketing  the  straiY.    Two  horses  and  a^  , 
man  one  day,  1 1  /.  6dl  toU-gates  I^.  beer, 
•alesman^s  charges,  and  room  for  a  stand  ^  I   15  ;S> 
cart  at  the  market,  ^s.  is  per  load  14/. 
€^or  per  acre,         -         -         •        *- 


:i 


XUing  and  marketing  the  straw  costs' 
per  load,  l5s.6J.  or  per  acre, 

To  return  a  load  of  dung  two  additional'^ 
liorses  are  used :  they  cost  8/.  6</.  and  f 
the  dung  2i.  6d.  together  11/.  per  load,  C 
or  per  acre,        -        -        -        -        -J. 

By  the  time  this  dung  is  spread  on  the- 
land,  it  costs  an  additional  eighteen-^   0 
pence  a  load,  or  per  acre. 


7  6 


3  9 


nd,7 


Manure,  and  spreading  it  on  the  land,; 
costs  per  load  12 s,6<i.  or  per  acre. 
The  last  four  articfes  show,  that  convert- 
ing straw  into  manure,  and  getting  it  spread! 
on  the  land,  cost»  1  /.  8/.  per  load. 
Two  ploughingSy  harrowing  out  the  root-- 
weeds,  raking  them  together  and  burn- 
ing them,  per  acre. 
Other  harrowings,  p«r  acre,       -        .      .    o 
Water-furrowing  and  gripping,        •        -    O 


■^ 


10  O 

r  0 
2  o 


Seed,  steeping,  and  sowing. 
Fences,  gates,  ways  and  stiles, 


1     O  0 
O    22  O 


I     QO 


I     7  O 


1  18  9 


1  U  S 


2  19  9 
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Bzx>nght  over 

XHieaC  sowa  in  autumn,  will  in  the  sprlno;'^ 

of  the  next  year  require  one  i>r  all  of 

the  following  operations,  namely,  har- 

row^ingf   hacing,  lund-wecding,   tup- 

dresoi  ng;,  and  rolling,  whk:h  costft  from 

5^.  to  tiOs.  per  acre,  but  say  only        <-  . 
The  farxnef  of  1200  acres  ought  not  to  do-\ 

witl^ovt  a  saddle-horse,  and  he  must  be 

very  economical  to  keep  the  expense  of 

it  do-wn  to  30/.  a  year,  which  on  his 

Aral>le  land  will  be  equivalent  to  4  /.  per 

acre  ;   and  hit  petit  expenses  of  other 
ktxi<l«  than  any  yet  mentioned,  will  un- 
avoidably amount  to  lOA  a  year,  or  1  /. 
per   acre.    These  two  trifles  amount, 
per  acre,  to        -        -        -     .  - 

^cnt,  tithe,  taxes  and  assessments,  for  one  7 
year,  are  supposed  to  be        -        -     -3 

^^  whole  of  the  foregoing  charges  amouot,  per  acre,  to 

^^l^ich,  taken  from  the  produce  of  15/.  leaves  per  acre, 
*^*^ud  the  interest  of  a  capital  of  10/.  per  acre, 

Remains  the  profit  per  acre, 


£.  s.  iL 
9  Iti  0 


O  10  9 


0    SO 


2  27  0 


13  10  0 

1  10  o 
O  lOO 

£.1    OO 


Such  a  profit  is  about  one  moiety  of  the  rent ;  it  is  a$ 
high  as  the  farmers,  at  eight  or  ten  miles  distance  from 
I^on,  usually  make  by  a  crop  of  wheat,  after  pease  or 
tares,  on  a  soil  that  is  suitable  for  turnips  or  barley ;  but 
<m  stronger  land,  or  under  the  unfavourable  circumstance 
«f  bring  foul,  or  after  beans,  which  may  happen  to  make 
it  necessary  to  plough  and  harrow  three  times  preparatory 
to  sowing  the  grain,  there  cannot  be  any  profit. 

If  such  a  man  should  think,  with  many  unscientific 
£u^erB,  that  fallowing  land  for  wheat  is  a  wise  practice, 
he  will  not  only  lose  every  chance  of  remuneration^  but 
he  Willy  by  that  measure  alone^  substitute,  in  the  place 

of 
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of  interest  and  profit,  a  positive  loss,  over  the  whole  c 
tent  of  his  fallow  land,  of  per  acre  4/.  12/. ;  that  is. 

Another  year's  rent  and  taxes,   ..•*....•—•-—••  ;^.  2  17 

One  additional  ploughing,  and  perhaps  har-7     •  ^ 
rowing,  .....«••«.•..•.•......•.•...•-.....•..•.........••—  3 

Another  year's  interest  of  10/.  •...—.....•......  0  10 

Ditto,  saddle-horse,  and  petit  expenses,   •-..••—  0  5 

The  additional  expense  of  a  fallow  is  per  acre,  jf  .*  12    < 
I  repeat,  that  the  profit  of  a  crop  of  wheat 

which  produces  30  bushels  per  acre  when  »         , . 
the  soil  is  foul   or  adhesive,  and  maj  re- 
quire to  be  three  times  ploughed,  is    ••..•.. 
Ditto,  after  pease  or  tares,  per  acre,    .••^..^.^.     10   0 
Ditto,  after  turnips,  cole,  potatoes,  or  clover,  ?    q    a  ii 

Ditto,  after  a  fallow ;  it  is   more  expensive  -j 

and  less  profitable  than  any  of  the  fore-  >    4  12   fl 
going  methods  by  per  acre,  ..^.•«.«<^.-..^.  J 

By  what  has  been  said  it  seems  to  be  proved,  that  the 
only  method  of  growing  wheat  near  London  with  a  tdfr 
Table  profit,  is  to  sow  it  on  one  ploughing  after  tmip 
orcole,  poutoesj  or  clover;  thus  keeping  down  thenilft 
ber  of  ploughings  and  harrowings,  and  converting  tb 
rxpense  of  them  into  a  handsome  additional  profit.  Tbi 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  advantage  of  avoiding  a  £dkn 
and  numerous  ploughings:  the  greater  consists  in  di 
increased  produce  of  com,  which  would  be  the  cooii 
quence  of  such  manure  as  would  be  left  on  the  land  b 
the  cattle  employed  in  fattening  on  the  green  and  nc 
crops;  and  most  of  all,  in  such  crops  advancii^  ki 
sheep  and  neat  cattle  into  the  sutc  ^  fat,  fit  ibr  t| 
butcher. 

10.  Mi 


1  Ot  Mdm/fdc^ure.-^Thc  farmers    sell    their  vtHe^t  td 

mcalmen,  who  manufafturc  it,  and   sell  the  floui*  to  the 

bakers,  and  the  pollard  to  the  farmers  and  others,  for  the 

food  of  horses,  hogs,  &c.     The  best  flour  is  mostly  sold 

to  pastry-cooks,  and  the  makers  of  fine  biscifits.    Tht 

balcers  are  generally  indefbted  to  the  mealmen  more  than 

they  can  conveniently  pay,  consequently  it  is  not  in  their 

pwecr  to  buy  the  best  flour,  but  are  under  the  necessity 

of  being  content  with  seconds,  and,  in  many  cases,  with 

PttH  a  mixture  ais  the  mealman  may  choose^to  supply  them 

with. 

The  price  of  meal  is  regulated  by  the  mealmen,  in 

combination,  to  keep  it  as  high  as  they  can,  instead  of 

,   Wn^  ascertained  by  the  average  of  all  the  corn   sold  iti 

4c  market,  among  which  there  always  is  a  considerable 

Proportion   imported  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 

[    brought,  as  well  in  close  vessels,  as  in  those  that  are  with- 

<W  decks,  originally  of  inferior  quality,    but  rendered 

*"orsc  by  being  heated.    These  damaged  wheats,  in  the 

first  place,  are  cleansed,  and   then  mixed  with  English 

^orn  of  every  quality  j  to  which  is  frequently  added  white 

pease,  which  are  very  favourable  to  mixing  with  wheat, 

'^"Kng  to  the  bran  of  the  two  being  of  the  same  colour* 

It  b  also  said,  that  the  meal  of  this  mixture  is  occasionally 

-  increased  in  weight,  as  well  as  improved  in  colour,  by  an 

addition  of  the  meal   of  horse-beans.     With  the  latter  I 

*D  not  personally  acquainted,  nor  will  I  be  answerable  for 

^  troth  5   but  it  cannot  excite  surprize   that  much  is 

**c  in  this  way,  since  a  great  number  of  exporimcnts 

^^  made,  particulars  of  each  sort  of  mixture  published, 

^  the  mealmen  invited  to  do   it,  during  the  late  high 

W*  of  bread. 

The  bakers  in  London  arc  reduced  to  the  necessity  <rf 
•^^g  a  preparation  from  alum,  which  they  arc  said  to 

*<^DDLE«EX.]  <j  buy 
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buy  under  the  fi^itious  and  unmeaning  name  of  sfidfi^, 
the  puqK)se  of  correfting  any  improper  smell  or  ti^ 
which  might  otherwise  be   found  in  the  bread.     IIW- 
matters  sufficiently  account  for  the  faft,  that  the  prices 
the  best  wheaten  bread  in  London,  is  at  least  2//.  ii9- 
peck  loaf  under  the  quality  of  bread  of  the  same  denote 
nation  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 

The  following  evidence  was  given  before  the  Corn  a : 
Flour  Committee  in  the  City  of  lx)ndon,  1793. 

*  Air.  Samukl  Wyatt  gave  a  very  accurate  descripti. 

of  the   operation  of  the  Albion-mills,  by  various  calciB. 

tions  of  the  prices  of  wheat  and  iiour  for  sixteen  yea 

viz.  from  1T74?  to  1790,  the  latter  five  years  of  whi 

period,    when  the  mills  continued  to  work,   the  a£b 

saving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  was  866,6S 

(173,332/.  per  annum).     The  consumption  he  stated 

be  20,000  sacks  per  week,  that   is,  120,000  bushels 

wlieatJ!!     He  said,  the  port  of  London  was  now  (IS 

OiJlober  last)  overloaded  with  wheat.  _  The  proprieto 

at  the  time  the  mill  was  destroyed,  were  about  to  ered 

third  steam-engine*     The  mills  improved  the  quality 

the  flour*,    and    prevented  a  combination   among  it 

millers,  which  reduced  the  price.     They  *  would  hJW 

been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  profit  of  one  halfjpcQfl 

per  sackf  \     The  land  carriage  from  Reading  is  4/.  6^ 

per  sack,  and  so  in  proportion  for  other  manufafhircsi 

■  

the  country ;  and  if  it  was  sent  in  barges,  by  the  Thame 
those  vessels  were  liable  to  be  delayed  in  summer  firo 
want  of  water,  and  in  winter  from  the  navigation  bd 
stopped  by  ice  ^  neither  of  v/hich  inconveniences  attend 

■  ■     .    ■         ■        ,  „„ 

*  It  is  supposed  Mr.  Wyatt  l^crc  meant   by  grinding  ic  from  W 

•mly,  free  from  p«riuclouft  mixtures. 
I  Oue  haiiprnny  per  tuck  profit  is  wonderfully  low. 
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lie  epcration  of  the  Albion-mlUs,  ^  because  no  alteration 
3f  the  weather  could  afFcft  them.'  He  was  perfectly  cori- 
rincedi  *  that  flour  might  be  sold  8x«  per  sack  lower  than 
the  average  quarter  of  wheat ;  and  if  ground  upon  the 
ipot,  the  difference  might  be  still  greater.  ETen  in  the 
great  frost,  in  1789^  the  Albion-mills  furnished  flour  at 
7  J.  Sd,  per  sack  below  the  average  quarter  of  wheat.'  Mr. 
Wtatt  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  a  number  of  mills 
cre&ed  near  the  metropolis,  with  one  steam-engine  each» 
vould  be  beneficial. 

•  Mr.  Titus  Woolhead,  late  a  flour^fafkor,  in  answer 

to  a  number  of  questions,  informed  the  Committee,  that 

&£ew  opulent  individuals  have  the  entire  guidance  of  the 

market,  and  return  to  the  meal-weighers  what  price  they 

(lease  for  the  flour ;  which  price  is  generally  regulated  hf 

alei  to  the  necessitous  baker,  who  is  obliged  to  take  hisi 

ftour  at  such  a  price  as  the  mealmen  may  chuse  to  give 

him  credit,  and  that  is  frequently  an  extortion.    This  is 

the  price  given  to  the  meal-weighers  as  the  honajide  sale  ; 

hf  which  unfair  means,  the  assize  of  bread  is  often  times 

inq)roperly  advanced.    The  remedy  for  this  evil  would 

k,  a  fair  and  candid  I'eturn  of  wheat  and  flour  sold  at  the 

wn*market.* 

According  to  the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen,  thef 
AlUon-mills  were  a  great  public  benefit :  indeed,  their 
deKruftion  doeii  seem  to  be  a  misfortune  to  the  inhabi'^ 
^tsof  Londdn. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Alderman  Curtis  said,  the 

>ftq[istrates  were  frequently  obliged  to  raise  the  price  of 

head,  though  that  of  wheat  had  fallen ;  and,  in  his  opi« 

aioD,  there  would  be  no  remedy  adequate  to  that  of  a 

Air  competition,  which  would  take  the  supply  of  the 

aietropolis  out  of  the  hands  of  those  worthy  gentlemen, 

rbe  millers  and  the  mealmen,  whose  opoltnce  was  sucb« 

il2  and 
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and  capitals  st  griMt,  :>s  to  place  the  bakers  in  a  complete 
st'ate  of  dependence  on  them.  There  were  in  the  metro* 
polis,  and  within  ten  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  to 
which  these  regulations  extended,  3000  bakers,  of  whom 
^00  were  dependant  on  those  millers,  on  account  of  the 
credit  which  tlicv  reecivcd  from  them.  Tliis  was  an  evil 
which  ought  to  be  checked. 

The  bread  consumed  in  London  is  not  prepared  from  . 
English  wheat  unmixed  with  the  leaner  produce  of  others 
countries,  otherwise  the  following  experiment  would  shci^ 
with  accuracy,  the  quantity  of  bread  that  could  be  mad»J 
from  a  Winchester  bushel  of  that  grain. 

One  bushel  of  English  wheat  weighed  6 libs.  It  w^-^ 
then  ground,  and  the  meal  weighed  60:^lbs. ;  that  beir% 
dressed,  produced  of  iiour  46^ lbs.  of  the  sort  call»^ 
seconds,  which  alone  is  used  for  making  bread  through^ 
the  greater  part  of  England  *,  and  of  pollards  and 
12^1bs. :  that  was  bolted,  and  it  produced  in  sharps  Si 
which  being  sifted,  produced  in  good  second  flour  1  Jll 
The  whole  quantity  of  bread  flour  obtained  from  7 

the  bushel  of  wheat  weighed   3 

Fine  pollard,    ...^ ^ .«.•«.•  4^  lbs. 

Coarse  pullard,    4 

Bran,  .% 'Ji 

—         11 

Toj;4:thtr,    -- .5911 

To  whiili  add  the  loss  of  weight  in  manufac-7       oi 
turing  this  bushel  of  wheat,  j 

Produces  thg  original  weight  of  .••  6' 

One  sack  of  marketable  flour  is   by  law   oblige 
'lYeigh  i!40lbs.  which  happens  to  be  correftly  the  pr^ 
oi  Ave  busheis  of  such  wheat,  as  Ave  times  48 lbs*  i 
Ai^diii,  as  one  sack  of  flour,  is  always  supposed  tc 
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ei^lity  quartern  loaves  of  bread  :  it  only  requires  me  to 
divide  80  l>y  5,  to  prove,  that  16  of  these  loaves  are 
niade  from  each  bushel  of  such  wheat.  The  bakers  ad- 
mit: they  can  make  two  or  three  loaves  more  than  80 
from  one  sack  of  flour,  when  it  is  the  genuine  produce  of 
good  wheat  s  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  about  164  loavel 
from  each  bushel  of  sound  grain,  and,  it  may  be  pre* 
sumed,  16  from  a  bushel  of  medium  corn.  Sixteen  loaves 
at  the  present  price  (1803),  which  is  9^^/.  costs  the 
consumer  12/.  iJ. ;  whereas,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
in  the  Lond<m  market  is  6s,  Gd. ;  dedu<^  a  very  small 
$um  for  the  miller's  mixing  with  cheaper  ingredients  than 
wheat,  and  it  reduces  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  grain  to  less 
than  half  the  price  of  the  brc;ui  made  from  it. 

Lord  Sheffield,    Mr.  Wyatt,  and  others,  suppose 
the  consumption  of  London  to  be  20,000  sacks  of  flour 
weekly,  and  that  they  are  equivalent  to  120,000  bushels 
of  com  per  week ;  that  is,  annually,  6,240,000  busheb, 
or  780,000  quarters  :  but  the  known  number  of  people 
*nd    manufoftories    supplied    by   the   London   market^ 
«^ni  to  require  a  quantity  coniiderably  greater.     I  appre- 
hend it  cannot  be  less  than  23,000  sacks  of  flour  weekly, 
tKc  produce  of  138,000  bushels  of  com :  the  latter  quan- 
tity multiplied  by  52,  the  weeks  in  a  year,  gives  7,176,000 
bushels,   which  are  equivalent  to  89.3,750    quarters   of 
P^in.    This  is  nearly  one  quarter  of  corn  for  each  inha^ 
Ktant,  and,  including  the  flour  used  in  manufaftures,  the 
entire  consumption  cannot  be  any  less ;  in  round  num- 
ber!, it  may  be  said  to  be  900,000  quarters. 

The  bakers  estimate  the  expense  of  manufa^ring  a 
5ack  of  flour  into  breads  and  selling  it,  in  the  following 
flianner,  namely: 
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jiHirocyiAsui  s  wsigesy    •••••••••^•••••••••^••••••••••••••••••••yM.  3 

Yeast,  ^..^..^^ ^ .^^..^^....^ 1 

*  UCly      ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«•••«•••#•••••••••■•••••••••••••«•••••••••••'     Jl 

^^CI/AIaS    ox    IIXCUSIIS,      ••■•••••••  ••••f ■•••ta*»«fa*««««*a«««*«*«a««»«»a«a     \/ 
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Allowance  to  shops  for  selling  bread,  •••-.•••—•••••—••  0 
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They  arc  allowed  by  Aft  of  Parliament,  on  every  7 
sack  of  flour,  for  their  expenses  and  profit,    3 
Deduft  the  foregoing  expenses,  •••. •—........••    8 

Remains  what  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be?      . 
.  Lucir  uTOUi,  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■••••••••••■••••••  a^ 

They  increase  their  profit  by  making  more  than  ^ 
quartern  loaves  of  bread  from  each  sack  of  flour.  Th^ 
are  enabled  to  do  so  in  various  ways,  but  principally  an^ 
certainly,  by  contriving  to  bake  their  bread  rather  Icff 
than  in  stri£hiess  they  ought  to  dOf  and  by  that  meai^ 
leaving  about  one  ounce,,  and  threC'-fourths  of  an  ounce^  C 
water  in  each  loaf,  which  would  be  evaporated  if  tlitf 
bread  was  baked  in  the  most  perfeft  manner.  This  insofl 
ficient  baking  creates  an  additional  gain  of  140  ounces,  gC 
two  quartern  loaves  per  sack.  Such  bakers  as  have  sufl 
ficient  energy  and  property  to  procure  the  genuine  floi^ 
of  wheat,  and  that  of  good  quality,  can  obtain  two  mor* 
loaves  by  that  means.  But  in  order  to  do  that,  they  mvnB 
not  be  in  debt  to  their  mealman ;  a^id  as  most  of  thee: 
are  considerably  so,  such  men  cannot  obtain  the  genuine 
flour  of  sound  wheat ;  therefore,  I  shall  make  this  part  c: 
my  estimate  to  suit  the  cases  of  ordinary  management,  * 

whici 
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which  rate  they  cannot  gain  any  more  than  two  loaves  as 
aforesaid  :  these  vary  in  price  from  9d.  to  18rf.  Suppose 
the  average  to  be  1 1//.  they  amount  to  1  /.  10//. :  together 
pcpsack  oj".  9rf.  The  profits  which  arise  from  baking 
poddingsy  pies»  and  joints  of  meat,  for  the  customers  of 
every  baker»  vary  according  to  their  situation,  numbefi 
and  ,rcspeftability,  but  generally  from  10/.  to  50/.  per 
sniium;  or,  according  to  the  case  of  one  man,  which  now 
lies  before  me,  whose  an^itiai  manufacture  and  sale  is  67i6 
sacks,  this  kind  of  baking  produces  to  him  a  net  profit 
^?5/.  per  annum  j  that  is,  equivalent  to  9  J.  per  saci^ 
on  the  whole  quantity  of  flour  which  he  uses.  But  he, 
wd  every  man  of  business,  has  losses  by  bad  debts  \ 
tiieie,  with  the  same  person,  amount  annually  to  about  16/. 
€v6i/.  per  sack.  Take  the  bad  debts  of  16/.  from  the 
pofits  of  baking  for  hire,  25/.  and  the  remaining  9/.  in 
^^valent  to  S^.  which  add  to  the  former  profits  of 
^i.9(/.  and  we  have  the  entire  net  profit  of  a  baker  on 
each  sack  of  flour,  6  s. 

A  manufafture  of  676  sacks,  yielding  a  profit  of  6x* 
each,  produce  an  annual  income  of  202/.  16/.;  which 
nay  be  divided  into, 

Sent,  •••M»*M.«.*#«*««k...«...«...«.«..M.« • ••..••»•  ^»  20    0     0 

Taies,  assessments,  insurance,  and  repairs,        12  16     O 

"Xq  support  a  family, 150     0    0 

To  meet  unforeseen  expenses,  losses,  or  to^      90     o     o 


accumulate,  there  only  remains  annuaUv 
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To  suit  the  casqs  of  such  men  as  use  the  unadulterated 
flour  of  good  wheat,  we  should  add   1/.  10^.  to  6/.,  to^ 
pther  7/.  10 d.  per  sack,  and  that  would  shew  their  pro* 
&on  676  sacks  of  flour  to  be  annually  26iA  15/.  4  i. 

Q4  II.   RYE. 
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II.    RYE. 

There  are  a  few  acres  of  rye  grown  on  many  farms 
the  more  sandy  nature  in  this  county,  for  spring  gre^ 
feed.     It  comes  very  early,  and  holds  in  perfection  thn 
Qrfour  weeks  \  the  rest  (being  then  superseded  by  wint' 
tares)  is  permitted  to  ripen   its  ^^^^^  which  it  does  abo 
the  niiddle  of  July,  at  which  time  the  straw  alone  som. 
times  selb  at  four  or  ^ve  pounds  per  acre.    The  seed 
town  from  the  middle  of  August  til)  the  middle  of  Se; 
tember :  it  is  also  sown  mixed  with  winter  tares ;  but 
is  not  a  very  convenient  grain  for  that  purpose,  owing 
its  being  fit  to  cut  as  green  food  a  fortnight   before  t] 
tares,  and  ripening  much  too  early  to  accompany  thci 
However,  it  should  not  be  quite  disregarded,  as  it  is  o: 
of  the  links  of  a  chain  of  green  food  that  may  suppc 
eattle  on  an  arab|e  farm  all  the  year  roiind. 


III.    BARLEY. 

There  are  about  4000  acres  of  land  annually  sown  wi 
barley  in  this  county.  In  the  common  fields  it  succee 
vheat,  but  in  the  enclosures  it  follows  turnips,  pal 
toes,  &c. 

The  tender  nature  of  tliis  plant  in  its  infant  state,  uni 
it  for  cold  and  compa<5l  soils.  It  thrives  best  in  a  loax 
sand  that  is  moderately  dry  and  friable ;  and,  as  it  be- 
sowing  late  in  the  spring  better  than  oats,  or  any  otl 
corn,  it  is  usually  the  last  which  the  farmer  puts  in  \ 
ground  that  season.  But  it  requires  the  soil  to  be  p!3 
pared  by  perfcft  tillage;  this  reduces  the  weeds  v€ 
inuchj  and  as  it  only  occupies  the  ground  about  ic 

montl 
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Lonths,  they  have  not  time  to  recover  themselves,  and 
er£e&  their  seed :  therefore,  barley  is  justly  supposed  to 
c  a  clean  crop. 

The  nature  of  corn  crops  require,  that  it  should  not, 
m  any  accbont,  be  sovm  after  either  wheat,  rye,  or  oats  : 
the  much  better  praftice  being,  to  sow  it  after  turnips, 
potatoes,  carrots,  tares,  Sec,  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  after 
hemp,  flax,  and  rape.  The  land  should  not  receive  Tiny 
farther  manure  than  the  dung  and  urine  deposited  by 
cattle,  during  the  time  they  were  eating  the  preceding 
green  or  root  crop  off. 

1.  Preparation, — ^The  soil  should  invariably  be  well 
pulverized,  and  rendered  open  by  a  thin  ploughing,  and 
then  by  harrowing ;  which  should  be  followed,  at  as 
gnat  a  distance  as  tlie  season  will  allow,  by  a  more  deep 
cross-ploughing  and  harrowing,  and,  in  some  cases,  it 
may  even  want  rolling.  The  seed  should  then  be 
ploughed  in  with  a  very  small  furrow ;  and  when  the 
intention  of  the  farmer  is  to  have  winter  tares  follow  th« 
'^arlcT,  the  land  should  be  immediately  rendered  smooth, 
'^y  a  light  pair  of  harrows  with  short  tines :  but  when  it 
■^  be  intended  for  the  barley  to  be  succeeded  by  clover, 
^he  btter  should  be  immediately  sown,  and  covered  by 
^He  said  slight  harrowing.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is, 
Athene  horse  to  draw  a  very  light  roll  over  the  land,  in 
*^*xicr  to  press  the  mould  gently  on  the  seeds.  These 
•Operations  promote  a  more  certain,  speedy,  and  equal 
^^ctation,  than  can  be  procured  by  harrowing  in  the 
•ccd.  Though  the  latter  method  is  the  more  usual,  it  is 
^^  cause  of  much  grain  being  lost,  and  also  of  the  crop 
■^g  of  two  or  three  growths.  Many  farmers  postpone 
^^  last  rolling  until  the  first  leaves  of  the  seeds  arc  up, 
^  i^  is  4)eUevcd|  ipore  from  the  hurry  of  the  season 

than 


than  from  choice  ;  ihougl 
the  better  season  for  sowi 
seldom  fails  to  secure  a  g 

In  case  of  land  springs, 
Bot  to  plouf;!!  the  land  E 
eighteen  inches  wide.  '] 
in  any  weather ;  at  least 
dry  days  will  prepare  the 
the  second  plouglting  ;  ai 
tinuc  nnfavoumble,  the  1 
might  be  laid  up  in  a  sli 
vbcn  two  or  three  nior 
render  it  fit  to  be  hirro 
ploughing  in  the  seed  -,  ol 
be  given,  and  the  seed  hai 
the  better  praiHice,  when 
could  be  wished. 

ScuiHing  the  land,  ins 
woukl  in  cverv  fine  teas 
saving  of  expense.  Scof 
cross-ploughing  i  and  in 
weeds,  it  is  much  better, 
of  the  harrows.  It  will  \ 
quantity  of  work  with  the 
and  leare  the  land  cqiiallj 
previous  to  the  sowing. 

2.  SsrI. — Barley  is  ne' 
county  in  the  autumn, 
usually  grown.  On  rich 
barley,  which  produces  a 
sown,  owing  to  its  being 
than  ihc  other  sorts.     Tt 


pining  two  Towl  of  grain  in  the  car,  is  aopm  in  evoy 
fitae  'When  tbe  soil  is  not  so  rich  as  to  endanger  lodging 

Barley,  like  wheat,  is  the  better  for  being  short,  thick, 
or  plump,  of  a  fair  colour,  and  thin  skin,  which  increases 
its  weight,  the  quantity  of  meal,  and  the  price  of  the  grain 
at  market* 

*  A  bushel  of  barlcv,  which  weighs  52  lbs.  is  supposed 
to  contain  about  515,000  grains*' 

8,  Suep. — ^The  seed  is  never  steeped,  and  yet  the 
^mers  are  coqtinuaily  complaining  of  its  coming  up  at 
difeent  periods ;  thus  producing  two  crops,  which  do 
not  become  ripe  at  the  same  time,  and  are  injurious  to 
the  sample*  Steeping  the  seed  a  proper  number  of  hours 
(which  might  be  ascertained  by  experiment),  seems  to  be 
tt  well  calculated  to  secure  a  uniform  vegetation,  and  pre- 
'^ciit  this  complaint,  as  poisoning  the  seed  appears  to  be  to 
keep  it  from  vermin. 

Steeping  seed  barley  in  dung-water  for  24-  hours,  pro- 
Sliced,  over  thrpe  closes,  60  busheb  per  acre  of  an  equally 
*^  sample*.  The  compj^rison  ridges,  sown  with  the  same 
^^^  without  steeping,  produced  20  bushels  per  acre  of  a 
^^  inferior  and  unequal  sample. — See  the  third  volume 
^Ba'th  Papers,  p.  326.  There  is  also  contained  in  the 
*^cond  voluQie  of  the  same  Society's  papers,  a  statement 
^  the  great  advantage  of  steeping  seed  barley  24  hours, 
^^  in  clean  water. 

^.  Seed — (quantity  sowfiJ»-^Thc  quantity  of  seed  varies 
m^ch  with  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  also  with  the  sea- 
son of  the  year ;  it  being  advisable  to  sow  much  less  seed 
OQland  in  high  condition,  than  on  an  exhausted  soiL 
^aiiy  90wing   requires  less  seed  than  late  ^  but  on  a 

medium 
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mediam  soil,  in  proper  condition,  sown  broad-cast^  'M 
March  three  and  an  half,  in  April  four,  and  in  May  fob 
and  an  half  bushels  per  acre.  A  rich  soil  makes  such  gres 
diflference,  that  it  can  hardly  be  sown  too  thin  ;  even  cam 
bnshel  and  an  half  early  sown,  have  produced  as  n^uch  a 
could  stand;  whereal^  had  three  or  four  bushels  bees 
sown,  the  crop  would  have  been  lodged,  and  of  a  vo" 
reduced  value.  ' 

5.  77///^  of  Soiuing. — Barley  is  usually  sown  during  ibz 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  and  k  has  succeede 
when  sown  the  first  week  in  June  ;  though  it  ought  to  fc 
sown  as  early  as  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  and  in  ccaaditic: 
to  receive  it,  and  the  prior  attention  whieh  is  due  to  tk 
oat,  tare,  and  other  crops,  will  permit ;  as  barley  ir^i 
bear  late  sowing  much  better  than  those  crops. 

6.  Culture  ni'hife  gh'oiving. — Nope  is  necessary,  noc 
any  given. 

7.  Harvest — commences  abont  the  mtddle  of  Angus 
and  generally  after  the  oats  and  wheat  are  reaped.     Ic  i 
nearly  all  mown  with  scythes,  previously  furnished  witlm 
bow  or  cradle,  to  collc(^t  the  corn  together,  and  keep    ' 
from  scattering.     Some  of  the  heaviest  crops  arc  tb^ 
bound  into  sheaves,  rnd  set  up  in  shocks ;  but  m  gcncr^^ 
it  lies  in  the  swaths  till  it  is  in  a  proper  state  to  be  cmid^ 
It  is  then  raked  into  rows,  and  heaped  at  such  a  moderati 
distance  from  each  other,  that,  when  a  cart  or  waggon  '^ 
placed  between  two  rows  of  heaps,  a  man  on  each  side 
may  pitch  to  the  load  without  over-reaching.     It  is  then 
drawn  home,  and  put  into  a  stack,  or  bam,  in  the  same 
manner   as  hay.      Barley  is  less   in   danger  of  shaking 
out  of  the  ear,   from  being  too  ripe^   thvi  any  other 

com*| 


^^^>^;   which   is  ooe    reason    for    its    being    the    last 
reaped. 

S.  Jhrmbing. — All  done  by  the  flail :  but  the  straw  in 
f^enl  is  not  bound  into  trusses  \  though  some  of  it  is, 
'^d  sold  for  the  purpose  of  packing* 

9.  PfiM/vr^— varies  from  15  to  75  bushels  per  acr<. 
^e  average  produce  of  the  county  is  about  four  quarters 
^f  com  and  two  loads  of  straw  per  acre.  The  straw  usu- 
^f  sells  at  about  a  guinea  or  25/.  a  load,  delivcred»  which, 
^ith  cha£f  and  thin  grain,  rather  exceeds  1  j.  6d.  per  bushel 
^n  thecoma  and,  as  the  corn  has  averaged  nearly  3/.  6i£. 
"^iffether  diey  produce  5/.  per  bushel,  or  8/.  per  acre. 

The  ultimate  destination   of  barley,  to  be  converted 
^Jtto  beer  and  spirits,  raises  the  value  of  this  crop  to 
money  per  acre  than  tliat  of  any  other  grain.     For 
the  farmer  has  disposed  of  it,  the  maltster,  brewer, 
*^  re&ifier,  and  vifcnaller,    successivel,y  draw  the 
of  labour  and  profit  from  it,  before  it  comes  to  the 
^roQsumer.     Including  a  revenue  of  five  and  one  quarter 
•^gfiillions  a  year,  which  it  netts  to  Government,  but  which 
the  subjeA  between  six  and  sev^n  millions,  its  entire 
[pease  to  the  consumer  at  this  time,  is  not  less  than  44/. 


10.  ManufaBure.'^MMzh  of  the  most  ordinary  barley 


*  1  understand  that  porter  \%  now  brewed  in  the  ratio  of  I'M  gallons, 

ill  one  batt  and  a  half,  from  one  quarter  of  q^It ;  and  is  sold  by 

■^**retailer  after  the  rate  of  1/.  84/.  per  gallon,  which  produces  12/.    De- 

^*>^theTaltie  of  the  hops,  and  there  remains  upwards  of  1 1  /.  per  quar* 

^^  tor  the  malt,  or  44/.  per  acre.    In  tJie  ;trticl«;  of  tpirics,  it  xsuit  ftom- 

••»fly  yitld  much  more— 7. 41 
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is  given  to  poultry :  the  rest  is  sold  to  the  xnaltstersi  r 
cept  so  much  as  is  reserved  for  seed- 

Peari  Barley. — A  mill  to  manafafture  pearl  barley  co! 
about  20  A  A  ton,  or  1 60  stone,  of  pearl  barley,  sells  fi 
^/.  which  is  rather  under  3/.  a  stone,  or  IS/.  4^. 
bushel.  Twenty-three  stone  and  a  half  of  common  ba 
ley  produces  five  stone  and  a  Aa^  of  pearl  barley,  by  tl 
common  method  of  mahufaAuring  it  ;  but  by  an  additic 
to  the  mill,  which  %votild  only  cost  2/.  the  barley-coi 
might  be  split,  and  then  the  same  quantity  would  yie! 
nine  stone  of  pearl  barley.  (Minute  of  Evidence  before 
Committee  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  &c.) 

A  bushel  of  good  barley  weighs  501bs.  at  which  rs 
400,000  bushels  are  equally  heavy  as  the  20,000,00011 
weight  of  tea  supposed  to  be  consumed  in  the  Briti 
nation.  This  quantity  of  grain,  at  three  qiiarters  adc 
half  per  acrcj  might  be  grown  on  1 4,286  acres ;  thea 
fore,  if  an  infusion  of  barley  or  malt,  in  ale,  or  otli< 
wise,  should  be  capable  of  making  an  equally  nutritic 
and  wholesome  breakfast  as  tea,  there  would  be  no  dii 
culty  in  growing  barley  for  that  purpose. 

One  bushel  of  barley  makes  considerably  more  tfaaii' 
bushel  of  malt ;  so  much  so,  that  five  bushels  of  malt  ^ 
supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  four  bushels  of  barley. 
Strong  intoxicating  ale  may  be*^  12  gallons  from  a  btisl 

brewed,   5  of  malt. 

Ale,   « 18  gallons  per  bushels 

Small  beer,  of  a  poor  sort,  ......     36  ditto. 

Beer,  strong  enough  for  breakfast,  might  be  brewecS 
the  rate  of  27  gallwis  per  bushel. 


IV.  OA  - 
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IV.    OATS. 

Oats  are  but  little  grown  In  this  county,  nor  would  I 

recommend  them  as  a  fit  crop  for  a  Middlesex  farnier,  in 

Ixis  common-field  land ;  but  on  enclosed  clayey  loams  they 

may  be  introduced  occasionally,  as  all  argillaceous  soib 

are  much  better  calculated  for  the  produAioa  of  oats  than 

barley.     I  shall  ofiFer  only  a  few  general  observations  on 

tbis  grain*     In  the  first  place,  oats  will  grow  on  almost 

any  land,  though  with  them,  as  with  most  other  crops, 

the  richer  the  soil  the  greater  will  be  the  produce ;  even 

tip  to  100  bushels  per  acre.     Next,  they  always  sell  for 

less  money  per  bushel  than  barley  i  but  then  tliey  are  a 

tnorc  certain  crop,    which  circumstance,  added   to  the 

superior  quality  of  the  oat  straw  for  the  support  of  cattle, 

3nd  to  their  yielding  more  in  quantity,  places  them  on 

^n  equality  with  barley  for  medium  loams.     For  stronger 

•<rils,  and  fen  or  peat  earth,  they  arc  much  more  suitable 

tlum  barley,  though  they  are  a  crop  which  leaves  tlie  soil 

lather  more  foul  ^nd  dense. 

The  soil  ought  not  to  be  manured  for  oats  in  any 
l^^ter  degree  than  as  I  have  described  for  barley,  nor 
^Hight  they  ever  to  follow  wheat,  rye,  or  barley*.  They 
'^y  be  sown  in  tenacious,  cold,  fenny,  and  wet  soils, 
^^  in  others  that  are  not  in  condition  for  barley; 
^*^<l  they  wiU  succeed  very  well  after  any  green  or  root 

!•  Preparation, — After    turnips,    cole,    or    cabbages. 


There  are  lome  iottances  of  oatt  having  been  lowo  after  otlier  corn, 
^^  ^acd  exhausted  and  fon),  ai  the  iatc  resource  of  knavish  poverty^— 

plough 
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plough  only  once,  and  let  that  be  as  early  as  the  pi 
ceding  crop  is  o&\  and  the  other  works  to  be  done  on 
farm  will  permit,  into  ridges  fit  for  sowing.  Sow  ^  — =-ot 
broad- cast,  and  cover  thcni  with  harrows  suitable  to  tlJT  -h 
state  of  the  land  ;  if  it  be  dry  and  crumbly,  as  it  ougE"  ^gl 
to  be,  immediately  draw  a  very  light  roll  over  it,  therehB'^h 
pressing  the  mould  gently  on  the  seed  :  otherwise,  pogr  ^isi 
pone  the  rolling  till  a  dry  time,  after  the  blades  of  ^*^  "*>i 
com  are  up. 

2.  Strd — (quantity  sown), — ^The  quantity  of  seed  ougl  '^bi 
to  be  varied,  in  the  same  proportion   as  I  have  stated  in 

my  account  of  barley  -,  but  on  a  medium  soil,  in  propi^^scr 
condition,  sow  broad-cast  in  March  four  bushels,  or  ill 

April  five,  and  so  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  ML      he 
season.     For  oats  that  will  succeed  in  very  cold  and  c 
posed  situations,  see  tfie  Roxburgh  Report,  page  85. 

S.  Time  ofScwifig. — Oats  arc  usually  sown  the  first  d^ 
weather  In  the  spring,  from  the  middle  of  February !:: 
the  end  of  April ;  and  the  most  early  sown  are  su 
to  be  the  most  promising  for  a  good  crop,  an  early  ha^ 
test,  and  a  good  sample.     But  as  I  prefer  raising  the  so 
to  a  high  pitch  of  richness,  by  growing  and  consumi 
an  it  green  and  root  crops,  and  recommend  generally  th 
sowing  wheat  on  land   in  such   high  condition  till   th 
middle  of  March,  I  can  only  advise  my  readers  to  so 
oats  after  that  time,  as  early  as  the  land  may  be  got  int 
readiness,  and  successively  till  the  end    of  April, 
have  been  sown  in  the  South  of  England  In  the  autumn 
and  when  the  winter  happened  to  be  mild,  they  [H'oduc 
targe  crops,  with  straw  of  a  surprizing  size  i  this  is 
riou<:,  but  not  fit  for  general  practice* 

4.  Culture^  * 
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tun. — ^The  thistles  are  usually  cut  out  by  hooks, 
»ther  weeds  drawn  by  hand.  Should  a  crop  of 
>  luxuriant  as  to  fill  or  lodge,  it  will  receive  less 
:han  any  other  grain  \  therefore  the  farmer  need 
inder  any  apprehension  of  its  being  too  rank,  ' 
the  young  cloven  if  such  were  sown,  would  in 
itore  be  injured  by  the  crop  being  too  heavy. 

rvesting. — Oats  are  harvested  in  thb  county  in 
manner  as  barley.  They  should  be  cut  as  fast 
»ecome  ripe,  or  rather  two  or  three  days  before 
ripe,  or  they  will  shed  very  freely,  either  with 
i  or  in  harvesting.  Care  should  at  the  same 
taken,  not  to  cut  them  many  days  before  they 
as  it  is  difficult  to  thrash  the  unripe  grains  out  of 


raiiing.'^Thc  same  as  I  have  before  described  for 


oJuce — is  from  four  quarters  to  twelve ;  perhaps 
Id  average  the  county. 

propriation, — All  given  to  horses ;  nor  is  there  a 
:he  county  that  can  manufafhire  them  into  oat- 
grits. 


V.    BEANS. 

;  are  about  3000  acres  of  land  annually  cropped 
ins  in  this  county ;  and  they  are  cultivated  in  the 
an  and  perfefl  manner. 

\  are  a  crop  which  thrive  well  in  almost  any  soil 
ussx.]  R  that 
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that  is  rather  strong,  such  as  medium  loamy  sandf 
clayey  loam,  and  chalky  loam:  on  clay,  mari| 
and  such  like  cool  subsoils.  They  require  a  soil  tl 
seldom  be  worked  without  damage  during  the  win! 
spring,  consequently  it  ought  to  be  manured 
gathered  into  one-bout  ridges^  before  Christmas. 
s^hnpc  of  these  ridges  keeps  the  land  more  dry  tfaroui 
xvintcr  than  any  other,  and  prevents  excessive  rain 
Trashing  away  the  manure,  which  had  been  prci 
folded  by  the  plough  into  the  centre  of  such  ridg 
which  state  it  should  lie  until  the  season  for  » 
when  the  land,  thus  prepared,  will  be  so  dry  as  to 
of  dibbling  nearly-  every  fair  day,  which  secures  1 
fanner  the  advantage  of  choosing  his  season. 

They  should  be  manured  for,  and  kept  perfedly 
while  growing,  by  ploughing,  horse  or  hand  hoeiiq 
hand-weeding  ;  and  where  they  are  so  managed,  th 
a  tolerable  preparation  for  either  wheat  or  oats. 

Beans  have  a  tap-root,  and  hence  they  are  more 
to  succeed  after  crops  that  have  fibrous  roots ;  the 
never  heard  that  they  would  not  grow  after  any 
Thev  p.re  jion>.'raIIv  sown  after  wheat,  barlev,  or 
and  ought  to  bo  planted  on  ridgelets,  especially  on 
skinned  soilb. 

1.  P:\'^.i\'.  .:f*, — I:nmcdiatcly  after  the  wheat 
MAv!i,  the  farmers  of  this  county  manure  thciri 
stiibble,  2nd  pl^vagh  the  land  into  ridges  of  about  t 
feet  wide,  so  as  to  tinlsh  before  Christmas,  in  whid 
it  lies  till  the  season  for  planting.  This  is  a  good  m< 
but  i^erhaps  a  better  wt>uld  be,  to  piougfa  the  hw 
ridj;:rlcts  of  two  feet  six  inches  wide;  in  which  staff 
l?c  ,t!*tii  the  season  for  plantTng.  when  the  seed  n 
d  bbi^  :r,  one  row  cf  beans  into  :ke  muidfe  d 

rk 
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ttdgelety  at  the  distance  of  about  three  inches  firom  bean 
to  bean.  They  should  be  immediately  covered,  which 
maybe  done  by  children,  with  a  garden-rake  or  hoe  5  or, 
thould  the  land  be  dry  and  crumbly,  a  horse  and  a  bush- 
harrow  would  do  as  well.  In  most  places,  it  is  advisable! 
to  set  a  boy  with  a  rattle  to  frighten  away  the  rooks,  until 
die  beans  are  up. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  will  not  prevent  the 
ciop  from  completely  covering  the  ground,  if  the  land 
was  manured  for  them,  as  they  will  branch  out  sideways^ 
tkrce  or  four  stout  stems  from  each  root^ 

2.  Sort, — ^Tick  beans  arc  by  some  thought  to  yield  rather 
die  greatest  produce )  but  the  horse-beans  grow  higher  in 
it  stem,  smother  the  land  more,  and  are  more  suitable 
brtbe  stronger  soils. 

In  purchasing  beans  for  seed,  ciare  should  be  taken  td 
choose  those  that  are  bright,  hard,  and  plump.  The 
tttlier  they  arc,  the  greater  number  will  of  course  be  in 
the  same  measure,  and  the  higher  price  they  will  produce 
t  market.  *  A  bushel,  weighing  64lbs«  is  supposed  to 
amain  about  35,000  beans/ 

3.  Strep. — ^None  used,  nor  for  early  fdanting  is  it  nece»- 
firj,  but  in  a  late  season  it  would  be  useful. 


4.  Seed — (quantity  J • — According  to  the  practice  of  this 
nuDty,  the  seed  is  nearly  four  bushels.  The  women  are 
JBnI  4  J.  a  gallon  for  dibbling  in  the  seed,  which  they  per- 
l^fcnn  with  astonishing  rapidity,  along  a  line  stretched 
VRSs  the  ridges,  leaving  a  space  of  fifteen  inches  between 
lEidirow}  the  seed  is  covered  by  a  bush-harrow,  drawn 
hf  hones  who  walk  m  the  furrows.  In  some  cases>  they 
dorer  the  seed  with  the  end  of  the  dibble. 

r2  la 
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In  rows  of  30  inches  apart,  the  seed  used  would    be 
about  two  bushels* 

5.  Titne  of  Sowtng. — In  mild  and  sheltered  situations, 
the  latter  half  of  January  \  and  in  more  exposed  places, 
as  early  in  February  as  the  soil  and  season  will  permit. 
January  and  February  are  good  seasons ;  March  but  in- 
different, and  April  is  wholly  unfit.     A.  hard  frost  after    ' 
they  are  up,  would  injure  them  much,  and  a  very  severe 
one,  followed  by  a  rapid  thaw,  would  destroy  them. 

Early  plantintr  contributes  to  secure  the  crop  against  its 
greatest  enoiny,  the  black  aphis. 

6.  Culture  while  gronuing, — ^When  the  crop  is  abont 
five  or  six  inches  high,  the  intervals  are  always  hand- hoed, 
and  the  rows  weeded ;  which  operation  is  repeated  just 
before  they  blossom,  carefully  drawing  the  mould  up  to 
the  plants  at  the  latter  hoeing.     If  the  land  should  be  90 
temperate,  a  little  before  the  time  of  the  second  hoeiDg^ 
as  to  admit  of  being  worked  by  a  plough  or  a  horseJioc  : 
in  earthing  up  the  rows,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage   ! 
to  the  crop ;  but  the  clayey  loams  are  only  in  a  condition  „ 
to  be  so  worked  during  a  few  days  soon  after  heavy  rain*    j 
A  showery  summer  is  more  favourable  to  beans  than  a 
dry  one.  i 

If  the  expense  should  not  be  too  great,  it  would  be  j 
right  to  pinch  the  tops  of  the  beans  just  as  the  blossom  tf 
set,  and,  if  possible,  before  they  are  attacked  by  the  blade 
aphis.     It  is  thought  this  would  seldom  injure  the  crop} 
and  as  it  would  sometimes  save  it  from  being  destroyed 
by  this  noxious  inseft,  the  advantage  on  the  whole,  mo*  ^ 
probably,  would  more  than  repay  the  expense  of  the  opt* 
ration.     It  would  increase  the  size  of  the  beans,  maW 

them  measure  more,  and  become  sooner  ripe  j  and  tb»* 

last 
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ast  circumstance  would  give  the  farmer  more  time  to 
ircpare  his  land  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

7.  Harvesting. — ^They  are  bagged  close  to  the  ground, 
x>und,  and  set  up,  generally  four  sheaves  together,  and 
are  tied  with  a  part  of  the  beans,  though  sometimes  with 
straw  ropes,  and  at  other  times  with  the  yarn  of  old  hemp 
ropes,  especially  when  the  beans  are  too  ripe  to  make 
binders  for  themselves. 

A  species  of  bean  that  would  ripen  in  July,  would  have 
several  advantages  over  other  beans  of  later  habits  \  such 
as  escaping  the  ravages  of  the  destruAive  aphis,  and  clear- 
ing the  land  in  better  time  for  the  succeeding  crop.     The 
Society  of  Arts  offer  a  premium  for   such  a  discovery. 
The  present  beans  are  seldom  ripe  enough  to  cut  till  tjie 
btter  end  of  August,  and  the  proper  time  is,  when  the 
tids  are  turning  black,  about  ten  days  before  they  would 
bqgin  to  open  at  the  ends.    Though  in  some  parts  of  the 
field  the  kids  may  not  be  sg  black  as  in  others,  this  should 
oot  prevent  their    being  cut,   for  they  will  ripen  and 
burden  after  that  is  done,  by  setting  the  sheaves  upright, 
Cleaving  them  in  the  field  for  a  week  or  ten  days.    If 
^  are  cut  long  before  they  are  ripe,  they  will  shrink 
and  shrivel  ;  and  if  too  ripe,  they  will  shed  considerably ; 
^gh  there  is  much  less  danger  in  reaping  them  too 
^ly  than  in  letting  them  stand  too  long.     Those  that 
arc  over-ripe  should  be  cut  with  the  dew  on  them,  and 
carried  to  the  bam  in  the  same  state,  and  the  green  parts 
of  the  crop  should  be  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

When  the  intention  is  to  sow  wheat  or  tares  after 
''eans,  they  ought  to  be  set  up  so  as  to  occupy  as  little 
9ace  as  possible,  that  the  vacant  ground  may  be  imme* 
^tely  prepared  for  the  next  crop. 

e3  6.  Tbrasbm 
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8.  ZSrAfAi/?^.— All  done  by  flails  j  thrashed  and  cleane- 
at  2s.  a  quarter. 

9.  Produce — ^varies  from  10  to  80  bushels  per  acre, 
is  rendered  a  very  precarious  crop  by  the  ravages  of  m 
liads  of  small  black  inserts.     The  average  produce  oft 
county  18  probably  about  30  bushels  per  acre. 

The  straw  is  generally  employed  in  bedding  the 
mer's  horses,  and  other  cattle ;  and  also  in  littering 
£arm-yards,   where  it  is  picked  over  by  young  stocr 
•though  sometimes  a  load  is  sold  for  20x.  or  25s, 
livered. 

10.  Appropriaticn. — Mostly  given   to    horses,    thougfi 
great  quantities  are  shipped  for  Africa,  and  the  West 
Indies,  as  diet  for  the  negro  slaves.    Some  of  the  better 
sorts  are  podded  while  green,  and  sent  to  the  London 
markets.     When  pigs  are  fed  with  beans,  the  meat  be- 
comes so  hard  as  to  make  very  ordinary  pork,  but  good 
bacon.      Also  it  is  supposed,  perhaps  erroneously,  that 
the  mealmen  grind    many  horse-beans,   and  mix  theif 
meal  with  that  of  wheat,  to  be  manufaAured  into  bread. 

Beans  do  not  deserve  the  attention  of  a  modem  fomer  $ 
they  require  much  cultivation  while  growing,  and  pr^^ 
vent  the  same  land  bearing  any  other  crop  for  a  wboi^ 
year ;  they  are  not  well  calculated  to  support  cattle,  and 
manure  the  land#  Wherever  beans  are  raised,  there  tares 
might  be  grown.     The  previous  crop  and  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  beans,  in  this  county,  are  equally  suitable  fer 
winter*tares.     The  latter  is  a  crop  that  is  vastly  more  cer- 
tain ;  it  requires  very  little  or  no  cultivation  while  grow- 
ings and  it  is  procured  at  much  less  expense.     Tares 
imother  many  weeds,  fatten  cattle^  manure  the  landi  and 
Urc  harvested  by  Midsummeri  whichi  on  strong  Und^ 

givc^ 
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the  farmer  time  to  cleanse  the  soil  by  a  demi-fallow, 
nd  in  that  way  prepare  it,  in  a  superior  manner,  fop 
rhea^t ;  or  it  may  bear  a  crop  of  turnips  after  the  tares, 
nd  be  equally  ready  for  corn. 


Vr.   PEASE. 

THere  are  about  3000  acres  of  land  annually  cropped 
witbi    pease  in  this  county ;  they  are  much  on  the  in- 
crease, and  are  cultivated  In  the  most  clean  and  j^ardcn-Uke 
maniur. 


1.  Preparation. — On  upwards  of  2000  acres  they  suc- 
ceed a  clean  crop  of  beans  ^  in  which  case,  the  bean 
ttubble  is  about  January,  and  during  every  dry  time  till 
March,  ploughed  up  with  a  thin  furrow,  and  soon  after- 
wards re-ploughed  a  full  depth.  The  water-furrows 
vt  kept  open,  and  the  land  remains  in  this  state  till  seed- 
time. 

The  pease  grown  with  the  intent  of  being  gathered 
pttn^  and  sexU  in  their  pods  to  market,  succeed  clover, 
com,  or  any  other  crop.  The  land  appropriated  to  this 
^  is  gen^erally  a  dry  loamy  sand ;  and  manure  is  usu- 
%  ploughed  in  during  January  and  Februalry^  after 
wliich  it  is  harrowed,  and  is  then  fit  for  the  reception  of 
tbe  seed,  which  is  put  into  drills,  fifteen  inches  apart^ 
ipostly  made  across,  but  occasionally  along  the  ridges; 
9nd  the  seed  is  covered  in  with  hoes.  Some  persons  bush^ 
li»Tow  the  whole,  which  gives  the  land  a  more  neat  and 
compaft  appearance. 

i.  Sort. — ^White  pease  are  the  pnly  sort  raised  for  b^ng 

n  4r  gathered 
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gnxhetcd  green  ;  of  these,  there  are  several  variedcs, 
^  hotspur^  early  Charlton,  marrowfat,  &c. 
,   Grey  pease  of  several  varieties,  are  nearly  the  only  sm 
grown  on  the  afore-mentioned  2000  acres  ;  one  bushd 
which,  weighing  64*lbs.  contains  about  107,000  pease- 

3.  Steep, — Not  any  in  use. 

* 

4.  Seed. — ^The  quantity  sown  is  generally  about  tl:^ 
bushels  per  acre. 

5.  Time  of  Sowing.  —Such  as  are  intended  for  bca 
gathered  green,  and  sent  in  their  pods  to  market,  are  p 
into  the  ground  every  week  or  fortnight  during  tl 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  for  the  pa 
pose  of  producing  a  regular  succession  of  crops,  to  ke< 
up  the  daily  supply.  The  grey  pease  are  sown  during  tl 
!whole  of  March,  beginning  as  soon  in  the  month  as  tl 
soil  can  be  got  into  proper  condition  after  the  bean  seoi 
time  is  finished. 

6.  CW/«rr.— The  intervals  between  the  rows  of  eva 
kind  of  pea,  are  twice  hand- hoed  ;  once  when  the  plan 
are  about  three  inches  high,  and  again  a  short  time  befb: 
they  blossom.  The  rows  are  laid  down  and  well  earth 
up,  by  the  latter  hoeing,  and  they  are  carefully  weed< 
by  hand. 

7.  Harvesting. — Against  the  podding  season,  the  po 
people  from  every  part  of  the  town  apply  to  the  fanw 
who  have  early  pease.  Many  of  the  gentlemen,  and  net 
farmers,  sell  their  pease  by  the  acre,  to  persons  who  o 
ploy  the  podders;  and  most  of  the  poor  and  common  £ 
iners  select  a  certain  number  to  gather  the  pods^  whic 


Ib  evoy  cue»  is  done  by  the  sack  of  four  heaped  bushelt. 

The  number  of  these  people  employed  by  any  one  person, 

is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  acres — ^aboat  forty  to 

ten  acres :  the  whole  i^  a  scene  of  bustle  and  cbearfiilnesst 

though  in  rags ;  and  the  work  is  by  some  continued  on 

.Sundays  as  well  as  other  days.     The  carts  are  loaded  and 

ficnt  off  at  various  hours,  proportioned  to  their  distance 

iBrom  market,  so  as  to  deliver  their  loads  to  salesmen  in 

tbe  different  markets,  from  three  till  five  o'clock  in  the 

morning. 

The  pease  are  usually  picked  twice  over,  after  which 
there  are  at  times  many  left  which  stand  for  seed.     This 
is  esteemed  a  loss,  as  they  are  less  profitable  in  this  state 
than  while  they  were  green,  and  only  happens  from  a 
•carcity  of  hands.    When  these  are  in  plenty,  they  are 
pcked  clean,  the  pea-haulm  is  immediately  cut  up  with  ^ 
liooks,  removed  on  to  every  fifth  ridge,  or  into  a  grass* 
Sdd,  where  it  is  cured  and  put  into  stacks,  for  horse*' 
feed,  and  the  same  land  is  prepared  as  speedily  as  possible 
for  turnips. 

The  grey,  and  other  late  pease,  stand  to  ripen  their 
«cd ;  they  are  then  cut  up  with  hooks,  rolled  into  wads, 
tamed  once  or  twice  till  they  are  cured  in  the  field,  and 
in  that  state  are  carried  home,  and  put  into  stacks. 

jB.  Thrashing, — All  done  by  the  flail. 

9.  Produce. — ^The  grey  pease  that  stand  to  be  ripe,  vary 
*Qy  much  in  their  produce ;  though  an  average  crop  is 
*hoot  80  bushels  per  acre. 

The  wliite  pease  are  sometimes  sold  from  7/.  to  9/.  per 
•^  in  the  field ;  thf  buyer  taking  every  risk  and  expense 
PB  himself :  the  produce  varying  from  10  to  50  sacks ; 

and 
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and  the  expense  from  30/.  to  5/.     I  am  not  sufficien 
acquainted  with  the  subject)  to  give  the  average  of  t 
county  with  any  thing  like  accuracy  ^  but  I  suppose  it 
be  about  25  or  30  saclcs,  which  sell  at  from  8/.  to  II 
producing  about  18/.  per  ^cre. 

.  10.  Appropriation, — From  what  has  been  said  it  is  c 
viouS)  that  an  astonishing  quantity  of  the  white  sort  : 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  London,  in  the  agreeable  st: 
of  green  pease.  Such  of  them  as  become  ripe,  arc  potf 
used  in  soup  and  pease-puddings ;  the  residue  are  bouf 
by  the  millers,  who  grind  them  with  inferior  wheat  ii 
meal,  that  is  afterwards  sold  to  the  bakers,  who,  withe 
a  blush,  imprint  the  loaves  made  of  this  and  other  mixt 
flour,  with  the  letter  W,  thereby  falsely  certifying  th 
sudi  bread  is  made  of  the  genuine  produce  of  wheat. 

For  further  observations  on  green  pease  for  the  Loixk) 
markets,  see  the  Section  on  Kitchen-gardens  \  and  H 
Vancouver's  Essex,  p.  89. 


VII.     POTATOES. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  this  county,  and  such  of  tb 
cottagers  who  have  gardens,  grow  potatoes  for  their  ow 
use,  but  few  or  none  for  sale. 

The  management  of  a  potatoe  crop,  in  one-bout  ridge 
is  accurately  and  fully  described  in  Mr.  Tuke's  R^ 
of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  by  Sir  JaMH 
KiRKPATRiCK,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Dumfries  Repor 
It  is,  indeed,  the  only  mode  in  use  to  any  extent,  in  th 
Northern  Counties  of  England,  and  the  adjoining  ones  i 
Scotland  J  where  they  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  thi^  rop 

• 
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TOWS  2hotxt  30  inches  apart.     They  will  do  well  fo  coo* 
tinue  this  pni£Uce,  as  there  is  no  better  known.  * 

Totatocs  intended  for  sets>  should  be  grown  without 
dttsg  on  a  rich  soil ;  and  on  a  poor  soil,  with  less  than 
ostial ;  and  with  less  earthing  up^  .in  order  to  prevent  the 
curl;  which  is  now,  I  believe,  known  to  be  occasioned 
bj  the  sets  being  grown  under  a  system  too  rich  and 
forcing.  See,  on  this  subjeA,  two  or  three  of  the  volumes 
of  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  8cc. 

For  strong  land,  potatoes  are  an  improper  crop.  A 
fich sandy. loam  is  the  best;  though  they  are  particularly 
loitahie  for  a  dry  soil  in  a  moist  climate,  yet  they  may  be 
|imm  on  every  soil  of  a  loose  texture.  On  light  land, 
«r  loamy  sand,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  depth  of  the 
lopBoil,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  the  climate  of  the  dis- 
tniBtt  and  the  general  dryness  of  the  land.  On  all  very 
drj  sands,  in  a  dry  climate,  the  land  should  be  kept  quite 
Jtf,  and  the  plants  should  be  hoed  by  hand,  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  ground  sufficiently  moist  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  crop.  But  in  every  situation, 
^cre  there  is  no  danger  of  the  land  being  too  dry,  and 
00  ail  thin  soils,  one-bout  ridges  have  the  advantage  over 
tmj  other  method.  This  way  of  laying  up  the  land 
<loQbles  the  depth  of  the  staple,  concentrates  the  manure, 
and  admits  of  the  soil  being  kept  more  clean,  and  in  gar- 
dcn-likc  culture,  than  any  other  which  has  yet  been  used. 
This  mode  too,  it  should  be  observed,  is  particularly  ap- 
ftcable  to  all  moist  climates. 

The  sound  do^farine  contained  in  the  foregoing  observa- 
tiooi  has  been  established  with  me,  after  being  fully  ex- 
fcrimented.  And  as  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
pkarc  of  turnips,  it  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the 

*  For  (he  thpe  of  plantiogy  ^e  the  Report  of  Roxbui;ghdiire,  p.  98. 
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two  opposite  methods  of  cultivating  these  crops^  in  i 
South-£ast  and  North  Distrids  of  England.  In  each 
these  distriAs)  the  farmers  are,  very  properly,  tenaciic 
of  the  superiority  of  their  own  method. — (See  Seftu 
Tillage^  Sandy  and  Clayey  Soils.) 

In  theSedion  on  the  Rotation  of  Crops,  I  have  urge 
the  propriety  of  growing  potatoes  after  tares  or  early  peas 
are  off,  and  in  the  same  year.  Potatoes  and  wheat  alter 
nately,  would  raise  a  very  large  quantity  of  provision 
and  support  an  extraordinary  great  population;  twta 
crop  of  winter  tares,  or  early  pease,  or  early  cabbagOi 
may  be  made  to  succeed  wheat,  and  be  off  the  groasd 
before  it  be  wanted  for  potatoes.  By  this  means,  three 
most  capital  crops  are  now  procured  by  several  farming 
gardeners  at  Kensington,  Fulham,  and  Chiswick,  and 
this  beneficial  practice  is  capable  of  being  extende4to 
every  part  of  South  Britain. 

Potatoes  seem  to  produce  about  ten  tim^s  as  much  IB 
measure  per  acre  as  wheat.  The  quantity  of  starch  con- 
tained in  them  is  about  one-fourth  part  of  their  entire 
weight.  Sixty-four  hundred  weight  is  as  moderate  a 
quantity  of  starch  to  be  gotten  from  one  acre  of  potatoes 
as  sixteen  is  from  an  acre  of  wheat.  The  latter  yicUl 
about  5610$.  of  starch  from  every  bushel  of  com. 


VIII.    TARES. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  county  grow  a  few  acres  o( 
tares,  and  the  culture  of  them  is  extending  every  fcaTj 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  importance  becoming  bcfc 
ter  understood.  It  is  a  considerable  degree  of  gratificattoi 
to  me,  to  have  been  the  first  who  sowed  them  on  a  bxgf 
scale,  and  publicly  reconamended  them  to  the  notice  ^ 

farm^j 


fiumersj  as  highly  deserving  to  be  intfoduced  into  a  re-^ 
gular  rotation  of  crops*.  After  a  dozen  years'  more  expe- 
rience of  their  utility,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  so 
much  in  their  favour  as  they  deserve.     The^  may  he  madt 
the  principal  means  of  enabling  the  arable  fanner  to  support  as 
much  live  stock  as  the  grazier.     For  during  the  time  they  oc^ 
^vpy  the  ground f  they  produce  more  green  food  of  the  best  quality^ 
P^r  acrtf    than  Romney-marsh  or  Pevensey-level ;    and  the 
ground  may  he  cleared  of  them  in  the  month  of  Jitne^  in  such 
good  time  as  to  admit  a  crop  of  clean  turnipsy  or  of  potatoes^  in 
'Ar  same  year  :  or  of  being  prepared  and  sown  with  ivheat : 
ttnei  even  after  the  turnips  or  potatoes  are  off^  the  ground  may  be 
Pwnepartd^  and  sown  with  either  wheat  or  other  corn.  Tares  sup^ 
pow^  cattle  :  will  make  both  sheep  an4  bullocks  of  every  size  and 
hreeifat;  they  suit  every  situation^  and  will  flourish  on  all  the 
%Mmety  of  soils  in  this  country.  They  do  not  depend  on  anyparti-^ 
cwthr  market ;  and,  above  all^  they  manure  the  land  fit  for  the 
inemtiiate  recept'um  of  turnips  /  whereby  a  succession  of  green 
€rwfs  can  he  kept  upj  that  would  fatten  a  very  increased  quantity 
tf  Sve  stocky  and  he  the  means  of  raising,  in  situations  the  most 
distant  from  towns,  an  abundance  of  those  great  sources  of 
ftrlilityy  dung  and  urine.     A  judicious  combination  of  tares 
^bturmps,  clover,  and  sainfoin,  may  be  the  means  of  ren^ 
^fffing  our  po&r  sheep-walks,  downs,  and  ivastes,  of  from  ten 
^thirty  times  their  present  value  to  the  community^: 

l»  Preparation. — If  the  land  be   poor,  or  at   least  not 

*  Vide  my  Letter  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  in  the  thirteenth  volume 

of  tbdrTranaadlions,  for  which  communication  I  was  honoured  witii  a 

Medal  by  that  retpeiStable  body.    And  the  Board  of  Agriculture  unani- 

soonAj  Toted  me  their  Thanks,  for  my  Letter  to  them  on  the  same  tub- 

jed^y.Af. 

t  Mr.  WstTBBif  tayv,  sheep  must  be  watched  at  first,  or  many  will 
Stf  especially  if  the  tares  are  wet  when  they  iurt  put  to  thoQ.  He  adds, 
that  jig^  vcvery  f oad  pf  tairee. 

rich> 
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rich,  manure  it,  otherwise  not;    plough  it  thinly  icM^to 
ridges  well  calculated  to  keep  it  dry ;  sow  broad-castj 
barrow  in  the  seed. 


2.  Sort, — ^There  are  three  sorts ;  the  winter  tare, 
luring  tare,  and  the  wliite  tare.     The  first  is  the 
sown,  and  is  su£iciently  hardy  to  stand  all  the  changes  cj/ 
weather,  even  the  severest  degrees  of  frost  ever  experience 
in  England,  or,  I  believe,  in  Great  Britain*. 

3.  Steep, — None  used.  Though,  for  sowing  in  August, 
er  any  dry  season,  it  would  be  advisable  to  steep  tbc 
seed. 

4.  Seed-^fquauiity  sown). — In  the  middle  of  the  season 
about  two  bushels  and  a  half)  on  soils  moderately  lich  i 
but  early  sowing  and  rich  soils  require  less  seed  than  poof 
soils  and  late  sowing. 

Many  persons  sow  a  little  rye  among  winter  tares  \  aii^ 
some  intelligent  men  sow  a  small  quantity  of  barley  vssxct^ 
spring  tares. 

5.  Time  of  Sowing, — From  the  middle  of  August  dl* 
the  middle  of  Oftober.  If  the  land  be  poor,  or  the  oti^^ 
aiion  exposed,  by  all  means  sow  early,  even  in  August  $ 
and  in  all  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  at  different  pcriocX^ 
—early,  medium,  and  late,  in  order  to  have  a  successic^*^ 
of  them  for  feed  the  ensuing  spring.  Spring  tares,  ai»« 
the  white  sort,  may  be  sown  at  any  time  during 
months  of  March  and  April. 


*  Those  sown  in  August  1794,  stood  the  long  and  severe  frost  of 
following  winter  perfectly  well,  on  my  farm.— 7.  JVf. 
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6.  Culture. — A  light  roller  should  be  drawn  over  them 
iring  the  first  dry  time  in  March,  to  prepare  the  ground 
r  the  scythe;  and  the  most  rank  weeds  should  be 
siwn  by  hand  in  April. 

T.  Harvesthtg. — ^Thcy  begin  to  blossom  in  May,  and 

om  that  time,  I  am  of  opinion,  the  farmer's  stock  should 

e  wholly  supported  on  them  till  the  blossoms  begin  to 

all  off,  and  the  formation  of  pods  to  take  place ;  at  which 

ime,  all  that  are  left  should  be  made  into  hay,  unless  pods 

shoald  appear  in  large  quantities,  and  supposing  them  to 

be  of  the  true  winter  sort.    The  farmer  should  in  that 

case  reserve  seed  enough  for  his  own  use ;  otherwise  he 

should  make  them  all  into  hay.     If  the  land  hasSbeen 

dunged,  and  tlie  seed  good,  there  will  probably  be  a  crop 

of  twelve  tons  of  green  tares,  or  three  tons  of  hay;  and, 

|iovided  they  are  well  cured,  it  will  be  the  best  hay  on 

die  farm.     But  tares  require  a  considerable  degree  of  sun. 

Kain  is  very  injurious  to  them.     In  case  a  continuance  of 

*et  weather  should  happen  after  they  are  cut,  it  would  be 

difficult  to  make  them  into  hay  at  all,  at  least  of  a  good 

ttd  salutary  quality.     On  account  of  this  risk,  I  would 

Kcommend  that  all  the  stock  of  a  farm  should  be  soiled  on 

them  green  ;  and  in  doing  so,  it  will  necessarily  have  the 

good  eSe£l  of  taking  the  ctock  off  the  grass  land  lon^ 

^"Wngh  to  allow  of  its  being  mown  for  hay.     By  this 

■^cang  the  farmer's  meadow  hav  will  be  much  increased 

• 

®  quantity ;  he  will  not  have  occasion  for  pasture  (tlie 
t>ti  abundantly  supplying  the  place  of  the  richest  pastu- 
'^gc),  and  by  the  time  that  the  cattle  return  from  green 
^€s,  the  grass  land  in  the  mean  time  having  been  niov.n, 
^U  be  ready  to  receive  them.  I  conceive  that  I  may 
J'^tlybe  allowed  to  estimate  the  value  of  tares,  as  if  they 
*'crc  all  made  into  hay.    This  will  be  the  case  with  a 

great 


great  part  of  thetn,  and  the  rest  will  preserve  an  ad^ 
tional  quantity  of  meadow  hay,  perhaps  equal  to  tlk^ 
own  weight* 

Spring  tares  produce  rather  a  lighter  crop^  and  arc 
je£t  to  much  risk  from  a  dry  summer.     There  is  no  di£ 
ference  in  their  application,  or  value  per  ton ;  but   "^he 
spring  sort  coming  a  fortnight  later,  it  seems  to  be  cocm've* 
nient  and  advisable  to  grow  some  of  each  sort,  and  to  l^sive 
a  succession  of  them  for  green  food  all  the  summer* 

As  to  the  manner  of  giving  them  to  cattle,  it  would  be 
wasteful  in  the  extreme  to  turn  live  stock  into  a  field  of 
tares,  as  their  treading  and  lying  down  would  do  great 
mischief  to  the  crop,  even  by  feeding  it  in  small  patches 
hurdled  off.     The  most  advisable  method  vrould  be,  to 
mow  the  tares  oS*  the  first  half  acfe,  and  to  carry  the 
produce  into  the  stables,  cow-houses  and  cattle-yards,  or 
on  to  poor  land,  to  be  consumed  by  stock.    Thent9 
hurdle  the  growing  tares  from  such  cleared  ground^  into 
^hich  put  the  stock,  and  feed  them  all  with  the  tares^    i 
given  to  them  in  racks  *,  removing  the  hurdles  and  the 
racks  forward  daily  to  the  edge  of  the  growing  tares  > 
which  will  manure  the  land  uniformly,  and  deposit  all , 
the  urine  in  the  soil.     In  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  the  &^^ 
of  clover  and  tares  are  principally  mown,  and  given  in 
small  bundles  to  draught-horses  tethered  regularly  over 
every  part  of  the  land  which  produce  these  crops.    The 
dung,  and  principally  the  urine  of  the  horses,  being  bf 
this  means  deposited  and  absorbed  into  every  jJart  of  tbff 
land,  creates  great  fertility,  and  enables  it  to  raise  a  pro* 
digious  crop  of  wheat. 


*  Racks  and  cradles  are  equally  useful  for  sheep,  and  cribs  for  ]xtfff 
cattU. 

8.  Tbrasbing^ 


tares;  ^57^ 

8.  tbraMng^^-^Th^  seed  thrashes  out  very  readily  by 
tlicflaiL 

9.  Produce. — ^I  have  weighed  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
green  tares  to  know,  that  the  produce  was  twelve  tons 
per  acre ;  and  when  made  into  hay,  it  was  three  tons ; 
which  in  this  county  is  worth  fifteen  guineas  per  acre.  In 
more  distant  places,  where  meadow  hay  sells  from  fifty 
shillings  to  three  pounds  per  load,  the  tares  will  be  worth 
from  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  to  nine  pounds  per  acre. 
The  price  of  seed  tares  varies,  from  five  shillings  to  twenty- 
one  shillings  per  bushel.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who 
gKw  tares  on  my  recommendation,  permitted  one  field 
to  stand  for  seed :  it  produced  upwards  of^  forty  bushels 
per  acre. 

"White  tares  are  but  little  known  ;  they  are  of  the  com- 
plexion of  white  pease,  and  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  used 
for  some  of  the  same  purposes.  It  is  said,  on  the  expe- 
rience of  three  years,  that  if  they  are  sown  on  the  same 
[.  day,  and  on  similar  land,  with  the  best  grey  spring  tares 
irtudi  can  be  procured,  they  will  be  podded  before  thc^ 
•then  are  in  blossom. 


NOTES, 


*  By  one  crop  of -vetches  succeeding  another,  Mr.  Hai  si  tad,  of  La- 
^"K,  Sonex,  ensured  a  crop  the  whole  summer,  of  the  best  food  tliat 
^  ^giten  to  cattle :  after  this  he  sows  turnips ;  then  wheat.* 

*1*ves  are  of  such  infinite  importance,  that  not  onc-teuth  of  his  (Mr. 
''ATis,  of  Beddingham,  Sussex),  stock  could  be  maintained  without 
^^'  horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  all  feed  upon  them.  Hogs  are  soiled 
'^  them,  without  any  other  food.  I'liis  plant  maintains  more  stock 
"*ft  any  other  plant  whatsoever.  Upon  one  acre  of  tares  Mr.  Davk 
^  maintain  four  horses  in  much  better  condition  than  upon  five  acrc<» 

Sfasi.  Upon  eight  acres  he  ha«  kept  twelve  horses  and  five  cows  for 
^^^  QKmths  (June,  July,  and  August),  and  no  other  foodgivea  them.* 

'^^•Dl.EStX.]  B  ♦No 
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.   *  No  artificial  food  whatever,  is  equal  to  this  excellent  plant,  al  ^js^. 

Ix)urnc.* 

*  They  fuu\  iMs  crop  to  he  a  hc.irtv  iind  most  liour'sliiug  fwtl  fcir  all 
Rorts  of  cattle.  Cow-. '^^ivc  moit;  butter  when  frd  v/ith  th?s  pl.nit,  than 
with  an)'  other  food  wliatsoever.' 


IX.   iu«i\rps. 

Turnips  arc  undoubtcJly  the  basis  of  the  best  hushan- 
dry,  and,  in  every  part  of  this  island,  they  will  always 
be  a  principal  crop  in  the  most  improved  metliods  of 
cultivating  loamy  sands.  They  also  grow  very  well  oo 
well  drained  Wack  peat-earth ;  and  on  such  strong  loams 
as  are  rich.  They  support  and  make  fat  a  very  increased 
quantity  of  animal  food,  and,  by  the  dung  and  urine  of  Jot 
cattle^  the  land  becomes  more  highly  enriched  than  by  any  aAtf 
means.  It  is  an  advantage  of  great  importance,  that  they 
require  such  late  sowing,  as  to  give  the  farmer  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reaping  iivo  green  crops  on  the  same  land  in  one 
year,  both  of  which  maybe  fed  by  cattle.  A  succtss\f»4 
these  crops  (tures  and  turnips  *J  may  be  raised  and  consusu* 
en  dr\  Inndy  till  it  acquires  any  desired  degree  of  richness;  a^ 
ivill  feed  more  bullocks  and  sheep  thjk?i  the  best  grass  laud  to 
the  kingdom -f.  And  ivkat  is  of  great  consequence^  it  wdl  vt 
pi  r ft  illy  clejiy  and  fit  for  every  sort  of  corn  during  the  ftW 
tii}u\  But  thty  are  crops  that  are  perfecJly  incompatible  vM 
common  feldsf  and  for  that  reason,  more  than  any  othcff 


*  Turnips  j^ri»'.v  ver\  well  after  tfurly  pe^ise,  or  being   sown  ainOO| 
ht-mp  or  flax. — y.  J\  f. 

I  Romney-marsh  fecdh  five  or  six  ihetp,  per  acre,  per  aonuxx].  M 
aert  of  loamy  sand,  only  moderately  rieli,  cropped  with  fare«  in  ibt 
fprine,  and  turi.lj.s  in  ti^ft  autur.m,  would  Utian  iwcuty  of  the  asDt 
fchcep. — J.  21. 

they 
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thej  arc  so  little  grown  in  England.     Enchse  the  common 
fields  J  and  the  tare  and  turnip  husbandry  ivUI  become  general : 
^^hich  vnll  he  the  most  effeElual  means  of  loading  our  shamblei 
^f^ith  meat^  and  filing  our  granaries  with  corfi. 

The  broadcast  method  of  growing  turnips  is  the  only  one 

'Hade  use  of  in  this  county.     They  are  invariably  twice 

lH>cd  by  the  hand,  and  are  mostly  consumed  by  cows*, 

.^hose  owners  buy  them  growing  in  the  fields,  at  every 

<iistance  short  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  London, 

t  prices  varying  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  guineas  per 

stre,  according  to  the  length  of  carriage,  and  quantity  of 

I    tte  crop.     The  cow<keepers  are  at  the  expense  of  pulling 

Aem  Qp,  loading  and  carting  them  home,  which  is  gene- 

taDy  done  in  waggons  drawn  by  six  stout  horses,  in  loads^ 

4»,  for  their  largeness,  surprize  every  beholderf . 

hi  the  South  of  England,  the  broad-cast  method  of 
tmring  turnips  is  the  only  one  known  \  but  in  several 
outies  in  the  North  of  England,  and  South  of  Scotland, 
tht  more  intelligent  farmers  grow  them  in  one^kout  ridgis%m 
The  two  modes  are  certainly  widely  different,  but  there 
te  particular  soils,  and  climates,  which  make  them  both 
fcrfeftly  proper. — (Vide  the  tillage  of  wet  land,  and  the 
activation  of  potatoes.) 

The  broad-cast  method  of  growing  them,  among  th^ 
gardening  farmers  within  four  or  five  miles  of  London, 
B  perfie£Uy  unexceptionable ;  both  on  account  of  the  rich- 

*  Gardeoersy  and  some  of  the  poorer  farmers,  &cnd  their  turnips  to 
(^o^t-garden,  and  other  markets*  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
^tropoBsv— 7.  M. 

t  To  the  manifest  destnidlion  of  the  roads. — J.  Af. 

tlVyare  thus  grown  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham, 
iWXorth  Ridiog  of  Yorkshire,  the  L.othians,  Dumfrics-shire,  Annan-^ 

w,  Roiburgh,  and  some  other  places  in  Scotland — J.  M. 
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ncss  and  depth  of  their  cultivated  soil ;  and  it  is  so  ou  all 
highly  enriched  soils  of  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  wliich 
have  a  subsoil  of  dry  sand  or  gravel ;  also  on  Hght  land  in 
cvci-y  climate  that  is  too  dry  and  burning.  The  west  side 
of  this  island,  however,  is  suHicicntly  moist,  even  to  two* 
thirds  of  its  width ;  and  for  that  reason,  is  most  admi- 
rably calculated  for  the  production  of  root-crops  in  one- 
bout  ridges. 

Turnips,  it  is  well  known,  have  a  tap-root  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  soils  in  thii 
kingdom,  when  laid  level  for  a  crop,  are  only  six  or  se- 
ven inches  deep  to  the  subsoil ;  of  course,  the  superstra* 
turn  being  only  half  the  depth  which  the  roots  require,  h» 
the  effeft  of  stunting  the  growth  of  the  plants.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  defect  of  the  soil,  the  land  should  be  Iwl 
up  in  one-bout  ridges,  and  the  seed  should  be  cqvcrcd 
in  on  the  highest  part  of  such  ridges.  This  opcratiofl 
rather  more  than  doubles  the  natural  depth  of  the  soi% 
and  quantity  of  pasture,  where  the  turnips  have  to  feed 
aad  grow. 

Another  great  advantage  to  the  success  of  the  cropi  tf 
obtained  by  one-bout  ridges,  namely,  confining  the  ©>• 
nure  to  less  than  one  half  of  the  space  necessarily  occupici 
bv  it  in  the  broad-cast  method.  This  concentration  of 
the  manure  to  the  spot  where  it  cannot  escape  the  fecdiflj 
power  of  the  plants,  cannot  fail  of  forcing  the  growth  or 
the  turnips  to  a  size  much  larger  than  by  the  broad-cast 
method  ;  it  also  pushes  them  forward  much  faster,  whiA 
is  frequently  of  considerable  importance.  Further,  tic 
hoeing  and  weeding  the  rows  of  all  turnips  so  grown,  cafl 
be  perfedlly  well  done  by  women  and  children,  and  a 
light  swing-plough  can  be  occasionally  employed  in  the 
intervals  j  at  once  destroying  the  \>xeds,  and  earthing  up 
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lie  plants*:  consequently,  with  the  foregoing  exceptions, 
the    TOCthod  of  growing  turnips  on  one-bout  ridges f  if 
eminently  superior  to  every  other  praftice,  as  to  the  cul- 
titation  of  this  invaluable  root. 

The  danger  likewise  of  sheep  casting  themselves  in  the 
fiirrows,  seems  to  be  lessened,  or  totally  removed,  by  the 
drill  method  of  growing  turnips  ;  for  on  one-bout  ridge? 
ihcq)  cannot  lie  down  on  their  sides,  or  roll  on  their  backs, 
as  they  sometimes  do  on  ridges  and  furrows  under  the 
hroai-cast  system. 

This  method  of  growing  turnips  I  earnestly  recommend 
to  the  farmers  of  these  kingdoms,  as  more  gardenlikcj 
and  indeed  preferable  to  every  other,  except  in  some  few 
Anations,  as  aforesaid.     It  is  equally  applicable  to  beans^ 


•  Tvmips  have  a  long  tap-root  (sometimes  two  feet  three  inches  long) 
i^h  shoots  below  the  cultivated  soil,  and  must  greatly  depend  on  th^ 
"Aitntura  for  its  nourishment.    Very  often,  the  roots  getting  through 
tlvevltivated  soil,  are  obliged  to  crawl  about  for  food  on  the  hard  sur* 
^  of  the  substratum,  where  nothing  but  starvation,  and  all  her  traiil 
of  ilk)  is  to  be  expccled.    The  first  object,  therefore,  is  to  give  a  much 
pwter  depth  of  cultivated  soil  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which  is  most 
*^lednally  done  in  one-bout  ridges,  after  the  land  is  prepared,  and  the 
^^g  spread,    as  usual.    Mr.  Murc's  drill-plough,  with  two  moal^ 
wnh  at  once  going,  forms  the  ridge  with  the  dung  in  the  centre  of  it, 
■skts  a  drill,  sows  the  seed,  and  covers  it.    The  plants  being  reduced 
to  proper  dist;inces  with  a   sliort   hoe,  a  man  and  an   old  horse,  with 
"Kttme  plough,  may  hoe  four  acres  a  day,  jwre  the  sides  and  bottoms 
°^tl»«  furrows,  mix  the  soil,  hiv  it  up  to  the  plants,  and  leave  not  a  weed 
^  Ik  seen.    Turnips  so  grown,  exceed  in  weight  per  acre  the  broad-cast 
^^ftlttd  50  per  cent. — (See  a  plate,  and  description,  in   the  Annals  of 
^culture,  vol  ix.  p.  4:^2  to  413.) 

f  One-bout  ridges  are  particularly  applicable  to  every  soil  and  climate 
^ii  too  moist  for  the  broad^'ast  method ;  for,  let  the  season  be  ever  • 
«>  ^ttt  the  crops  oo  thcie  ridges  are  sure  to  be  of  a  proper  degree  ^ 
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cabbages,  potatoes,  and  perhaps  carrots,   parsnips,  pcftstf 
and  tares. 

1.  Preparation, — In  this  county,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  turnip-fallow :  the  land  invariably  produces  a  crop  in 
tic  spring,  before  the  preparation  for  turnips  ;  generally 
of  tares,  early  pease,  or  rye.  As  soon  as  the  preceding 
crop  is  off,  the  land  is  usually  ploughed  very  thin,  then 
harrowed,  and  the  weeds,  stubble,  &c.  raked  into  heaps 
and  burnt.  It  is  then  cross-ploughed  a  full  depth,  har- 
rowed, and  the  weeds  raked  and  burnt  as  before ;  and 
lastly,  it  is  ploughed  into  ridges  of  four  or  five  yards  wide, 
harrowed,  then  sown  broad-cast,  and  the  seed  covered  by 
another  very  slight  harrowing. 

For  the  method  of  sowing  turnips  on  one-bout  ridges, 
see  the  note  in  page  261,  and  the  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  Reports. 

2.  Sort.  -J      Those  sorts  that  root  deep,  and  grow  the 

3.  Steep.  >  most  under  ground,  or  are  moulded  up,  arc 

4.  Seed.  3  the  more  secure  against  frost.  The  straw- 
coloured  turnip  is  much  sweeter  tasted,  and  the  red  more 
bitter,  than  any  of  the  other  colours  ;  of  which  there  ait 
varieties  in  every  field.  The  quantity  of  seed  is  rather 
under  two  pounds  per  acre,  sown  without  steeping  \  but 
it  would  be  better  in  a  dry  season  to  steep  the  seed,  cspc* 
dally  on  late  sowing. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  sorts  of  turnips,  boA 
as  to  size,  shape,  hardiness,  and  their  containing  more  or 
less  of  the  saccharine  matter.     The  seed  usually  on  sale 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  of  a  uniform  quality,  nor  to 
possess  more  than  a  medium  of  any  valuable  property; 
therefore,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  the  only  way  rf 
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{jbuining  the  best  turnips  is,  by  growing  your  own  seed  ; 
and  that  should  only  be  raised  from  such  plants  as  con- 
tain eirery  desirable  property  in  the  most  eminent  degree, 
la  order  to  do  tliat  with  the  best  chance  of  success,  select 
the  largest  plants  which  have  those  qualities,  and  havQ 
withstood  such  frost  as  destroyed  ninety-nine  in  a  hun* 
dred.  These  hardy  turnips  should  be  coUedled  in  the 
sping,  and  transplanted  into  a  garden,  or  at  least,  into 
land  that  is  rich  and  well  tilled.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
seed  which  might  be  raised  from  such  plants,  would  pos- 
sess the  qualities  of  their  parents,  and  produce  turnips  of 
a  superior  kind.  By  repeating  the  practice  annually,  of 
collecting  the  most  promising  plants  raised  from  such 
sele£ted  seed,  any  person  may,  in  a  few  years,  raise  tur- 
nips to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection. 

• 

5.  Time  of  Sowing, — ^They  are  sown  as  early,  during  tht 
months  of  July  and  August,  as  the  ground  can  be  cleared 
of  its  former  crops,  and  prepared  for  turnips.  The  first 
sown  produces  the  largest  crops,  and  should  be  first 
tttcn :  the  last  sown  will  stand  the  frost  better. 

Turnips  sown  early  in  this  part  of  England,  as  in  June, 
» the  first  fortnight  in  July,  are  very  subjeft  to  mildew, 
rtich  disease  frequently  destroys  the  crop.  If  they  escape 
dut  danger,  the  circumstance  of  their  forming  their  bulb 
more  above  ground  than  such  as  are  sown  late,  exposes 
Aentmorc  than  usual  to  the  destruftive  effedh  of  frost; 
^  as  they  are  particularly  susceptible  of  it,  they  seldom 
escape.  But  even  without  mildew  or  frost,  they  are  the 
&st  to  decay :  they  are  only  in  perfection  at  a  time  when 
^ery  grass-close  abounds  with  sheep-food  \  therefore^ 
^are  sometimes  reduced  to  a  putrid  state^  and  ploughed 
w  as  manure. 

Turnips  sown  in  the  last  fortnight  of  July^  or  early  in 
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August,  on  land  in  -good  hcarti  form  their  bulb  deep 
in  the  ground  than  such  as  are  sown  early ;  they  are  moa 
solid,  and  resist  frost  much  better.  They  are  usually  i 
lor  the  purpose  of  slieep  by  Christmas,  and  continue  i 
pretty  good  perfeAion  till  April. 

6.  Culture  and  Safe, — Answered  as  above,  as  far  as  dii 
county  is  concerned ;  but  for  more  distant  places,  it  ma 
be  useful  to  note,  that  when  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep  i 
the  field,  they  pay  from  2s.  6</.  to  4/.  6  J.  a  ton  ;  that  ii 
a  crop  of  twenty  tons  will  produce,  in  be^f  and  muttoi 
from  50/.  to  4/.  10/.  exclusive  of  the  dung  and  uri» 
which  is  worth '  about  50/.  more  ^  in  which  manner  ti 
jwhole  produce  varies  from  5/.  to  7/.  per  acre.  The  saa 
turnips,  on  being  drawn,  and  given  to  similar  stock : 
stalls,  sheds,  and  cattle-yards,  would  yield  more  1 
about  1  /.  per  ton,  or  1  /.  per  acre  ^  but  the  latter  adva. 
lage  is  much  more  than  drawn  back,  by  the  loss  oft] 
cattle's  urine,  and  by  the  expense  of  carriage,  attendanc 
^and  returning  the  dung  on  to  the  land,  wh^n  greatly  i 
duced  both  in  its  quantity  and  quality. 

In  the  operation  of  pulling  up  turnips,  within  tl 
county,  the  labourers  always  break  the  tap-root  oflF:  it 
supposed  not  to  be  worth  carriage ;  and  such  roots  ongl 
in  every  case,  to  be  broken  off,  for  the  sake  of  leaving  t 
manure  and  mould  which  hangs  about  them,  in  the  fie 
When  turnips  are  wanted  for  spring  feed,  the  follow! 
method  will  be  found  to  preserve  them  through  1 
months  of  March  and  April,  without  any  great  dimii 
tion  of  their  capacity  for  the  feeding  of  cattle;  and  con 
quently,  it  will  be  the  highest  folly  in  all  turnip-farm 
not  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  method  is  this  :  dr 
the  turnips  by  hand,  break  off  the  tap-roots,  and  Ic: 
them  on  the  ground ;  cut  off  the  tops,  and  servpthem 
r  -  cat 


lein  the  yards  5  pile  the  bulbs  In  ridges  made  paralld 

x>  ^»ch  other,  the  length  of  the  close,  in  such  a  mannert 

diasK  across  seAion  of  any  one  of  them  may  form  a  triangle 

ff  ^^ual  sides,  which  me?^urc  about  six  feet  each.     Then 

cover  the  whole  with  straw,  stubble,  fern,  rushes,  or  the 

bitulm  of  potatoes,  pease,  or  beans  -,  and  over  that  place 

mould,  six  or  eight  inches  in  thickness,  which  beat  and 

make  smooth  by  the  back  of  a  spade.     The  mould  should 

be-  dug  near  the  sides  of  these  pies,  which,  if  properly 

done,  will  make  a  drain,  that  should  be  continued  round 

them,  and   communicate  with  a  ditch  to  carry  o(F  the 

water.    When  the  preserved  turnips  are  wanted,  open 

the  end  of  one  of  these  pies,  and  spread  as  many  as  may 

be  necessary  ;  then  close  the  place  with  the  straw  that  has 

been  removed,  and  repeat  this  every  twelve  hours.     In 

this  manner  turnips  may  be  preserved  from  frost,  and  be 

flten  with  more  ease  by  cattle,  afford  much  more  nou- 

rishmcHt,  and  the  farmer  will  have  the  certainty  of  their 

continuing  good  until  they  may  be  wholly  consumed. 

No  firmer  ought  to  negleft  this  mctlxod  of  preserving 
<^-third,  or  even  a  moiety,  of  his  turnips ;  but  in  case  a 
severe  frost  should  set  in  sooner  than  might  be  expedled, 
^  before  they  are  secured  as  aforesaid,  he  should  double 
^  exertions  to  get  as  many  secured  as  possible,  before 
Acyarc  $0  much  frozen  as  to  be  in  danger  of  much  injury 
£^om  a  thaw  :  then  confine  the  sheep  on  those  that  are 
abroad  and  exposed.  When  these  become  so  much  frozen 
^t  a  thaw  would  be  the  certain  dcstru£tion  of  them, 
^7  may  be  kept,  in  the  frozen  state,  in  pies  of  the  same 
^ind  (but  larger)  as  I  have  before  described,  mixed  with 
'Qch  snow  and  ice  as  may  happen  to  hang  about  them* 
^^"bese  should  be  thatched,  and  secured  from  a  thaw,  in 
^  lame  manner  as  I  have  just  advised  fresh  turnips  to  be 
'Scared  from  frost. 
The  frocsen  pies  may  be  preserved  till  the  latest  period 
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io  the  spring  in  which'  turnips  can  be  wanted.    Thir 
vident  care  may  be  the  means  of  furnishing  the  month  o 
April  with  abundance  of  green  food,  supplying  plenty  c 
milk  to  ewes  and  cows,  and  of  wholesome  diet  to  man 
other  cattle. 

Carrots  have  been  presenxd  and  used  in  a  similar  m 
ner,  but  they  were  bedded  on  straw ;  and  no  doubfcan 
entertained,  but  parsnips  may  be  so  preserved  and  used. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  use  of  this 
heap  of  turnips,  they  should  be  given  to  cattle,  after  t 
frost  has  been  extra£led,  by  putting  them  in  cold  water. 

An  English  physician  (Dr.  King)  who  resided  elevexy 
years  in  Russia,  informs  us,  that  if  a  cabbage  be  thoroughly 
frozen,  it  may  be  kept   as  long  as  the  freezing  mediuia 
can  be  kept  up ;  and  it  may  at  any  time  be  thawed  in 
cold  water,  when  it  will  be  as  fresh  as  if  just  gathered  oaf 
of  a  garden  ;  but  if  it  be  thawed  in  hot  water,  or  by  fire, 
it  becomes  so  rancid  and   strong  that  it  cannot  be  cateik 
The  inhabitants  of  Russia  preserve  fish,   poultry,  veal^ 
and  every  sort  of  animal  food,  in  a  frozen  state,  without 
salt  ;  and  they  have  any  }X)rtion  of  it  quite  fresh  at  any 
time,  by  the  simple  operation  of  thawing  it  in  cold  water* 
Therefore,  a  fanner  need  not  be  under  any  apprehensioii 
of  loss  by  his  turnips  becoming  frozen;  he  has  only  to  pr&* 
serve  them  in  that  state  till  near  the  time  of  using  them» 
then  thaw  them  in  cold  water,  and  give  them  to  his  cattle* 

Healthy  thriving  cattle  have  the  power  of  converting 
turnips  partly  into  mutton  or  beef,  and  of  changing  the 
residue  of  them  into  such  a  quantity  of  manure,  as  maj 
be  sufficient  to  enable  the  land  to  bring  to  perfedion  9 
f:rop  of  corn.  These  animals  are  far  from  adding  to  the 
land  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  carry  off  an  excess  of  neirljr 
250 lbs.  the  increase  in  their  own  weight,  from  every  aere 
of  it ;  and  yet  the  soil  is  enriched  by  their  prepanog  the 
residue  of  the  turnips,  withqut  tl^e  aid  of  putrefii^oQ, 

to 


t»  nnix  with  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
roocs  of  the  next  crop  of  corn.  But  when  turnips  arc  dc» 
strojed  by  thaw  at  the  going  away  of  frost,  they  beconid 
to  "very  putridi  that  kw  things  are  more  offensive ;  in 
which  state  they  should  be  pl(^ghed  ifl>  and  mixed  with 
the  soil.  Such  a  putrid  mass  not  only  promises,  in  the 
way  of  theory,  to  be  good  manure,  but  exporience  has 
ascertained  that  it  is  so. 

Turnips  rotted,  and  ploughed  in  as  manure,  are  pro* 

bably  a  very  efficient,  and  the  cheapest  dressing  for  arable 

land.    It  is  well  known  that  rotten  turnips  have  a  very 

oSecsive  smell,  and  as  it  is  a  sound  opinion,  that  every 

fdnking  thing  Is  good  manure,  they  cannot  fail  of  being 

».    Therefore,  sow  turnips  over  a  much  greater  extent 

of  land  than  usual,  even  on  adhesive  soils.    When  they 

arc  grown  to  their  fiill  size,  pen  sheep  on  them  in  th<? 

usual  manner.     In  case  the  land  should  be  of  a  wet  or 

daycy  kind,  only  keep  the  sheep  on  it  during  every  dry 

^nie  in  winter,  or  at  such  times  as  they  can  be  there 

*ithont  poaching  so  much  as  would  injure  the  soil  or  the 

flock.    When  the  turnips  are  either  eaten,  destroyed  by 

fiost,  or  it  becomes  time  to  plough  the  land  for  the  next 

crop,  then  split  with  a  spade,  triangle,  or  cross,  all  such 

^'Wiips  as  have  escaped  being  mortally  wounded  by  the 

^h  of  the  sheep.     Plough  the  land  clean,  turning  in 

what  has  fallen  £rom  the  sheep  along  with  the  rotten  and 

bounded  turnips  ;  then  sow  it  with  such  corn  as  may  b^ 

^  most  suitable  for  the  soil  and  the  season,  which  will 

S^Dcndly  be,  in  February,  wheat ;  in  March,  oats ;  and 

P»  April,  barley. 

Sheep  should  feed  turnips  in  the  usual  manner,  in  small 
ptches  htrdled  off,  removing  the  hurdles,  in  order  to 
^Ilovthem  fineshfood  daily,'  which  will  improve  them  to 
%  tfissfotty  and  deposit  the  dung  and  urine  uniformly  oa 

the 
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tbc  soil.     On  such  very  dry  sand  or  gravel  as  will 
without  injury,  the  treading  of  neat  cattle,  they  may 
penned  in  tlie  same  manner  as  sheep,  but  the  turzix  jps 
should  be  pulled  up,  and  served  to  the  cattle  in  cribs. 

The  system  of  drawing  furnips,  removing  the  tops  azxd 
tails  off  them,  and  preserving  them  in  pies,  buildings 
yards,  or  large  cellars  (which  last  may  be  made  for  tixae 
purpose,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  growers    of 
potatoes),  would  enable  the  farmers  to  take  them  off  tlic 
land  before  the  end  of  February,  which  will  give  them 
more  time  to  till  their  ground.     It  will  save  the  land  from 
being  exhausted  in  the  spring  by  turnips ;  will  keep  them 
Kmnd>  and   capable  of  giving  the  utmost  degree  of  nu- 
trition to  cattle,  while  wheat,  or  greater  crops  of  barlef^ 
may  be  raised  by  being  more  early  sown,  and  upon  land     ^ 
in  better  heart.  *« 

The  turnip  has  three  powerful  enemies,  namely,  the 
^jy  the  slt/gi  and  the  t/ack  ranker.  The  attack  of  xhtfff^ 
may  be  known  by  the  seed-leaves  having  many  brown  j-^ 
spots,  occasioned  by  the  fly  having  eaten  the  fleshy  «rf  *"* 
green  part  of  the  leaf,  down  to  the  fibres — these  usually  *c  ; 
increase  in  number  and  size,  till  the  plants  are  destroyed  ^ 
The  method  of  growing  turnips  in  one-bout  ridges,  a»  '^  ^ 
recommended  in  page  261,  has  the  effeft  of  a  hot-bedf  "^i 
in  pushing  them  so  sj^cedlly  through  the  seed-leaf  iow  ^ 
itmgh-leaf,  as  to  contribute  towards  securing  them  fitw»  ^s 
the  fly.  ^ 

I  believe  the  slug  is  even  more  destructive  than  the  fly^  ^ 
the  ravages  of  which  are  distindtly  marked,  by  its  fcedi^J  ^ 
on  the  edges  of  the  seed-leaves,  eating  one  piece  aft*  ^ 
another,  till  the  leaf  is  wholly  consumed.  On  the  vi^  * 
of  a  field  of  young  turnips  attacked  by  slugs,  #)me  of  tb?  **■ 
leaves  have  lost  a  quarter,  othets  one  half,  three^fourtl*  "^ 
or  the  whole ;  so  that  the  stalk  only^  has  be^  left.    ^ 


of  sheep  kept  in  motion  by  a  boy  and  a  dogi  and 
night-rolling,  have  been  used  as  palliatives. 
For  the  efFeft  of  train  oil,  in  pushing  turnips  forward, 
tainting  the  seed-leaf,  and  securing  them  from  the  fly  and 
'dbsgy  see  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Transaftions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  page  38  ;  ninth  volume  of  Annals  of  Agri- 
CDlture,  page  S89. — Water  in  which  tobacco-leaves  have 
been  steeped,  might  be  showered  over  the  land  from  the 
tul  of  a  cart,  to  render  the  plants  nauseous.    Soot  lias 
been  sown  with  the  same  intention. 

The  Uaek  caterpillar  makes  its  attack  on  the  pough  leaf 
ifter  the  turnip-tops  are  considerably  advanced ;  in  which 
case  ducks  have  proved  eSeciual  for  destroying  them,  in 
the  proportion  of  not  fewer  t^^an  four  to  an  acre  *• 

Query — ^Whether  any,  or  all,  of  these  vermin,  feed  on 
the  seeds  of  plants ;  and  whether  they  might  be  destroyed 
bf  poisoning  and  sowing  such  seed  ? 

The  fly  which  produces  the  caterpillar,  might  be  kept 
off  by  any  thick  offensive  smoke  being  made  to  pass  over 
Ae  turnip-field  ;  but  to  discover  the  coming  of  the  fiy, 
voold  require  more  watchful  attention  than  can  be  given 
ii  large  concerns  ;  nor  would  the  wind  be  always  favour- 
^c  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  the  best  method  would  be, 
fcrthe  &rmer  alwavs  to  have  in  readiness  a  stock  of  bar- 
%  chaff,  sufHcient  in  quantity  to  sow  the  whole  of  hts 
toniip  land,  on  the  first  appearance  of  either  the  cater- 

plhr  or  the  slug :  it  would  be  effectual  against  the  slug 

• 

^Immediately  after  being  sown,  and  against  the  other,  by 
'hakiog  them  from  the  plants  to  the  ground  by  a  light 
^h-harrcyw. 
There  is  much  reason  to  suppose  the  mischief  done  by 

*  For  mnch  information  ai  to  tbJi'catfrpUIarf  see  JV^rsqaiC*  Nor- 
*ft,  folii  page  891,  ftc 

the 
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the  dy  is  occasioned  by  laying  crude  manure  on  the 
a  short  time  before  sowing  the  turnips*    It  is  certaisj^ 
that  during  every  summer^  the  dung  of  neat  cattle    £s 
partly  consumed  by  small  black  beetles ;  and  the  dungo/ 
horses  is  usually  devoured  by  flies.     The  manure  whicli 
accumulates  in  cattle-yards,  from  the  mixture  of  several 
sorts  of  animals^  generates  myriads  of  inscdb  of  many 
sorts ;  and  as  it  is  much  too  generally  carried  on  to  tkc 
land  before  it  has  undergone  the  putrid  fermentatioa^ 
h  may  be  expected  to  abound  with  inse^U  and  their  eggs 
(as  well  as  with  the  seeds  of  many  w^ed$)>  and  it  is  h^Uy 
probable  that    the    turnip-fly    is    among    the    number* 
Spreading  the  contents  of  a  farm-yard  on  land,  before  it 
be   thoroughly  reduced>  is  sure  to  stock  it  witb  iose£k» 
and  weeds,  both  of  which  may  be  prevented  by  lunung 
the  dunghill,  and  occasioning  such  a  degree  of  heat  in  it» 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole  into  a  uair* 
form  mass  of  rich  manure*     Therefore  it  is  advisahki  to 
have  all  such  manure  as  may  be  intended  to  be  carried 
from  the  cattle-yards  to  the  field  under  preparation  fo^ 
turnips,  thoroughly  reduced  before  it  be  laid  on  ti^e  lao^^ 
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J.     RAPE,  OR  COLE, 

Is  not  commonly  cultivated  in  this  county,  though  ^ 
plant  which  produces  green  food  in  great  quantity,  .of  tl»* 
most  nutritious  quality,  and  may  be  so  managed  as  to  tji 
in  perfeftion  in  March  and  April ;  months  which,  mo^ 
than  all  others,  are  supposed  to  try  the  skill  oif  the  Eriacr 
for  the  means  of  supporting  a  large  stock  of  live^cattle. 
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"Wlicrc  thi«  crop  is  consumed   grccii  on  the  soil,  it  is 
tq^mally  beneficial  to  the  landlord  and  his  tenant ;  but  suf- 
fering it  to  perfeA  its  seed,  would  be  putting  a  conside- 
Tal>le  sum  of  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  tenant  at  th^ 
certain  expense  of  his  bndlord. 

The  richer  the  laud,  the   more  snltable  it  is  for  rape. 

A  friable  loam  docs  well,  adhesive   clay  docs    not  suit  it, 

and  thin-skinned  poor    land  is  wholly  improper;    bur 

marsh-Ian^,  fen-land,  and  iiny  old  pasture  whose  vcj^e- 

table  mould  is  not  thin,  produces  great  crops  of  it.     Cole 

tocceeds  iv'ell  as  the  first  crop  after  paring  and  bu^ninj; ; 

and  when   it  is  fed  by  sheep,  the  land  is  in  that  manner 

pot  in(o  high  condition  for  potatoes  or  corn.     If  the  land 

be  not  fresh,  or  in  good  heart,  it  should  be  manured 

plentifully ;  and  if  it  be  weedy,  it  should  be  fallowed, 

Adj  land  already  in  aration,  and  free  from  weeds,  should 

be  heavily  manured ;  then  it  should  be   made  to  bear  a 

fxof  of  autumn-sown  tares,  and  they  sliould  be  eaten  on 

the  same  land,  which  might  then  be  prepared  for  cole  ; 

or  the  manure  may  be  delayed  till  the  tares  are  eaten  ofl', 

VkI  then  spread  on  the  land,     k  seems  to  be  advisable  to 

prepare  the  soil,  and  cover  it  thinly  in   narrow  one-bout 

midges,  to  be  horse  and  hand  hoed,  in  tlic  same  manner  \.\% 

*  have  advised  for   turnips.     When   the  intention  is  to 

Jet  it  stand  for  seed,  it  may  be  sown  from  a  week  before, 

^lUa  week  after  Michaelmas;   but  for  the  support  of  sheep 

from  the  middle  of  August  through  the  winter,  it  must  b*; 

'own  from  ten  days  before,  till  any  time  after  Midsummer. 

.  Sheep  feeding  on  cole  gorge  so  much,  that  they  should 

•c  proteAed  against  every  degree  of  disturbance.    A  gun- 

^  following  a  brace  of  spaniels  or  pointers  through  the 

dose,  would  generally  occasion  their  running  two  or  three 

•core  of  yards,  which  is  supposed  to  be  suflScient  to  kill 

^€r)I  of  the  sheep  ;  but  if  a  pack  of  bounds,  and  their 

followers, 
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followers,  were  to  pursue  their  game  through  a  close.  ~ 
cole  in  which  sheep  were  fattening,  it  would  occasion   -^  J 
sheep  running  so  much,  as  to  be  the  death  of  many-      m 
them  i  perhaps  a  moiety  of  them  would  in  this  raaniK  cr 
he  destroyed  in  ten  minutes  by  the  frolic  of  a  hunter. 


rf.    GREEN  BOOR- COLE,  AND  Pi:?RPLE-COLOtJSEjO 

BOOR-COLE.  • 

Tliesc  plants,  like  rape,  require  land  that  is  aatonS^ 
rich,  or  that  has  been  made  so  by  art.  The*  soil  may  b^ 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  described  fornpcr 
it  should,  like  that  plant,  be  laid  into  one-bout  ridge^^ 
and  they  should  be  horse  and  hand  hoed.  These  pkmC-^ 
resist  every  common  frost  without  being  injured.  Sherf 
may  be  turned  into  a  whole  close  of  them  without  puttim^ 
the  farmer  to  the  expense  of  wattles.  The  bite  of  sbeef 
is  not  of  any  disservice  to  these  plants,  fcJr  they  throw  013.1 
fresh  sprouts  wherever  there  may  be  one  taken  off.  Th^^ 
are  in  perfedlion  in  March  and  April,  and  afford  a 
deal  of  good  food. 


in.     TLRXIP-ROOTED  CABBAGE, 

Is  another  plant  which  is  naturally  adopted  for  thesuj^  . 
port  of  cattle  during  the  spring,  though  not  raised  in  any 
part  of  this  county.  This  plant  is  most  certain  and  valu- 
able for  sheep  and  cattle  feed  during  the  months  of  Mardf 
and  April,  or  even  later  ;  and  the  best  way  of  cultivating 
it,  as  to  the  time  of  sowing,  and  every  operation^  is  tte 
same  as  for  turnips  in  one-bout  ridges. 

JY.   SWEDISH 


SWKmSH   TURNtP.  ^^ 


IV.     THE  SWEDISH  TURNIP, 

Is  not  grown  in  this  county,  though  it  is  of  very  great 

importance  on  every  well-regulated  farm.    It  arrives  at 

Pcrfcftion  in  the  spring,  when  other  food  b  growing 

Scarce,  and  when  ewes,  cows,  and  mares,  have  more  than 

^isttal  occasion  for  succulent  food.    The  Swedish  turnip 

tt  as  good  food  after  January  as  other  turnips  are  before  i 

therefore,   it  is  capable  of  superseding  the  use  of  the 

latter  after  ft'osty  weather,  and  consequently,  of  saving 

the  straw,  labour,  and  expense,  of  preserving  them  in 


This  plant  should  be  sown  on  land  well  manured,  and 
in  fine  tilth,  in  on&-bout  ridges.     The  preparation  of  the 
'wis,  and  cultivation  while  growing,  should  be  the  sani^ 
*9i  fcr  common  turnips,  only  this  requires^  to  be  sewn 
nmcli  more  early,  namely,  ft*om  the  middle  of  May  tiU 
Vidsiunmer :  May  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  season.  The 
Swedish  turnip  is  a  slow  grower,  and  will  not  acquire  its 
i&UK  till  the  end  of  January.     A  person  may  then 
^w  them,  cut  the  tap-root  off,  and  lay  them  down  to 
fcc  eaten  in  the  field,  or  they  ihay  be  carried  off,  and 
ipead  in  a  dry  grass  close ;  or,  as  they  are  good  for  hogs 
as  well  as  horses,  many  of  them  should  be  carried  to  the 
pnis.    They  do  not  require  being  covered,  or  any  other 
poteffion  ftt>m  bad  weather,  but  may  be  occasionally  laid 
^beaps,  and  afterwards  spread  abroad,  to  suit  the  con- 
Kniaice  of  the  farmer.     Notwithstanding  many  of  them 
^  be  bitten  by  different  animals,  they  will  remain  per- 
''^'l  iWjsQQnd  all  the  months  of  March  and  Aprilj^  or  even 
■'^'^For  Anther  particulars  of  the  merit  of  this  turnip, 
te  the  Views  of  Roxburgh,  Nottingham,  and  Herts. 

IIIDDLESEX.]  T  V.    LUCEKNK. 


iC-r 


is-s: 


tSt  Ci^ICORT.      LTQaoafCE.      HOPt. 


V.      LUCERNE. 

There  arc  several  persons  in  this  county  who  cuttivairr 
ail  acre  or  two,  or  three,  of  lucerne,  for  giving  it  grceii 
to  horses  :  always  in  drills,  in  garden-like  cleanness,  aW 
)iighly  manured.    It  is  usually  mown  four  times  in  a 
*summer. 


VI.    CHICORY^ 

I  ■ 

I  have  not  been  informed  of  any  being  grown  in  Middle- 

sex  f  and  have  tried  it  only  on  a  small  bed  in  a  gardcoi 

whore  it  grew  with  great  luxuriance^  and  bore  rqpcated 

cuttings  in  the  course  of  a  summer.     But  as  it  is  said  to 

require  a  njuph  lighter   soil   than  any  which  I  occupiedi 

and  as  my  obje^  was  to   lay  my  land  down  for  ti^  pd^ 

Ing  of  hayi  I  did  not  extend  its  culture. 


VII.    LIQUORICE, 

I 

Is  -cultivated    by  gardeners  at  the  Neat-hoiises  XKV 
Tothill-fields,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  acres. 


VIII.    HOPS. 

The  only  hops  grown  in  this  county  are  about  20  acfC^ 

'adjoining  the  Uxbridge-road,  at  the  distance  of  two  of 

three  miles  from  Tyburn.  They  belong  to  Mr.  RakdaUi 

who  is  said  to  have  hop-grounds  at  Faraham^  are  vtrf 

well  managed^  and  tolerably  produ^ve.     Tl&e  land  oE 

this 
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ty  is  not  generally  suitable  for  h6p9 ;  they  suc- 
3*  in  a  rich  loatn  of  two  or  three  feet  in  depth, 
limestone,  rubble^  or  other  calcareous  subsoil, 
\j  divided  or  [lorous  to  preserve  the  soil  nuxle- 
jT,  and  to  permit  tlie  roots  of  the  hops  to  extend. 
:  hop-gardens  near  Farnham,  Maidstone,  and 
ry,  are  of  this  description,  and  several  of  them 
>eyond  memory.  Wherever  sainfoin  is  seen  to 
nd  endure,  there  it  is  higlily  probable  hops  might 
id  with  safety  and  proHt ;  except  that  hops  re- 
be  screened  by  higher  ground,  lofty  hedge-rows, 
tions,  from  strong  winds* 


IX.    COLOUKS  FOR  DYEING. 

astitute  for  madder,  from  ladies'  bed-straw,  being 
ur  own  indigenous  plants,  was  introduced  in  the 
19,  into  the  nursery-grounds  of  Mr.  William 
I  at  Bow,  by  the  discoverer,  Dr.  C.  Gordon  ; 
authorized  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
»uncil  for  Trade,  to  hire  one  or  two  acres  of  land 
ultivation  of  the  madder  plant,  in  order  to  ascer- 
hat  degree  it  is  capable  of  improvement,  and  at 
pense  it  might  be  cultivated.  Various  experi- 
txc  made  from  time  to  time,  to  ascertain  these 
d  they  have  been  in  general  suf&cieniiy  satisfac- 
he  plant  is  found  to  increase,  in  all  its  parts,  to 
one-third  more  by  cultivation,  than  when,  wild 
ultivated  in  the  open  fields,  and  that  without 
its  colouring  qualities.  To  efieA  this,  however, 
deep,  and  dry  land,  is  indispensably  necessary  ^ 

X  2  which. 
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which,  bf  a  due  managcmc-t,  equally  plaioi  easy,  ami 
simple,  will,  at  the  tennicanon  of  the  fourth  year  fron 
the  phnring  oat,  produce  z  crc^  of  three  to  four  tons « 
every  acre.     The  cjloixr  toat  this  root  gives  to  wo(ta 
goods,   when  duly  pr<:pared,   is  truly  elegant,    and  if* 
proaches  nearer  to  the  scarlet  of  cochineal  than  to  the  tci  j 
of  madder,  which,  in  compari^n,  sinks  to  a  specio  d 
unsightly  brown.     The  top  part  of  the  plant  answers  tk 
purposes    of   tvtidf    and    gives,    particularly    to  cottH 
and  linen,    an   cL'gant  and  durable  yellow.      The  top 
may  be  annually   cut  down,    without    prejudicing  ik 
roots,  2nd   may  therefore  be  sent  regularly  to  nciECti, 
and  made  to  reimburse  the  cultivator  a  portion  of  kii 
expenses. 

*  Ladies'  bccUstraw  is  an  indigenous  plant,  or  native  of 
Great  Britain,  and  etTects  a  light,  deep,  and  dry  laoi 
The  root  is  the  most  marketable  part  of  the  plant,  adl 
runs  deep  into*  the  ground,  sometimes  even  to  six  ftet,  i 
not  prevented  by  want  of  proper  earth,  or  some  other  tiff 
material  cause :  so  circumstanced,  the  tap  or  main  roll 
commonly  divides  into  a  greater  number  of  smaller  OBth 
many  of  which  bfing  lost  in  manufacturing  the  artidcSf 
market,  causes  a  short  crcp :  in  general,  however,  OOB 
acre  of  suitable  and  ordinary  good  land,  being  dc^  and 
well  ploughed,  may  produce  from  three  to  four  tons;  tai 
one  ounce  of  the  seeds,  sown  on  beds,  to  be  covered  with 
glass  frames  in  times  of  frost,  will  produce  plants  sulBdfli^ 
to  plant  out  that  acrc- 

*  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  April,  and  vrill  rome  npiB 
ten  days,  or  a  fortnight's  time,  and,  in  two  months  aftCTi 
is  fit  to  be  planted  out ;  which,  for  the  convenience  rf 
hoeing,  a  labour  that  must  be   duly  attended  to  -.for  Ar 
first  and  second  yfear,  and  to  preventthe  lateral  tows  from 

interfering 


*la  aboa:  four  vcan  fx=i  i  :  .-^:'-i  :jr::i.  tli-r  r:»:rs 
»iH  without  ariT  fknlir  =-:.:^lc    -•--    rcci-irri^lT  I^cc- 
K  he  arrived  a:  uuir  or-:-xr  -■■:'^    -^  J3;ir.:rirr,  is  Ltis 
•tint  degree  of  ceriid-c  t-u:  :;— u-j^.rj  ct  :iitf  Liri  ro 
Ac  plant  can  aJ=i:r  cf,  mi    tliirJ'.ri   ibjuli  ce  uJui 
If S  hot  in  no  grearer  c^nir-titj  ir  ir  j  cnc  zLiLe,  ri^n  djt 
tewithease  cleaned  or  che  fLrzu,  2=^  m  pazziinL!:^,  oir  ^ 
fcf  Usck  skin,   cr  b^irk,    "vjjili  Lm^  Lccaelj  xjcst 
fall  being  hi;^k!j  perzlcicci  ca  ili.:  zeuny  nui  ^le^^scc 
if  their  cclooric^^  pirtidis,  iz^i  rhar  =15.7  be  cfwTr-iilj 
lac  bf  sdftij  rincing  iIlz-zl  In  ^-r:,  ir.^l,  iLauL;  ccnv©. 
ttncc  serve,  rur^alng  W2Z^.    Tbii  be:r^  eficced,  sad 
»?ed  thorooghiy  dry,  th-^r  ir:  irz^eiiizelj  pet  icio  a 
9KKf  previously  brcu^h:  :j  rli^r  ce-^^  cf  he:::  which 
tfifiBniientatioD,  wirhcu:  ir.jrrir.j,  cr  ary  vajs  scorchr- 
jf|the  remaining  fine  bark.    Wliea  tL;:i  perfeicly  cnred, 
iKf  ait^  without  loss  of  ti^ie,  brought  to  the  mill,  in 
*der  to  prevent  their  irribibiu^  the  moisture  of  the  «ir, 
rtich  they  greedily  will,  if  i^^^XAiti^i  to  do,  and  there 
(Kuitler  a  stone,  on  edge,  to  te  ground  Jovm,  and  im- 
MGately  casked  up.      The   casks,  ducin^  the  time  of 
ttog,  are,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  diily  :uid  regularly 
FBKd  by  weights  as  hczvj  as  the  ca^ks  can  bear. 

*Thc  longer  the  article  remzir.s  in  tlie  cask,  the  dyers 
■17  like  it  the  better;  nor  will  they  purchase  madder 
lotil  two  or  three  years,  or  even  more,  thus  casked  up, 
if  they  can  be  otherwise  served  ;  end  as  the  substitute  has 
>*ay  great  nUinity  to  maJder,  and  its  roots  more  solid 
^  far  than  those  of  that  article,  it  is  to  be  presumed  they 
■b<  require  an  equal  time  ^*  to  make  in  the  cokk,*'  as 
dvdjcrs  pLra&c  it,  that  maJdcr  roots  do. 

T  3  « The 
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*  The  tops  of  the  substitute,  if  cut  down  about  thfc 
latter  end  of  June,  when  nearly  in  full  bloom,  wff 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  weld,  particularly  in  dycin. 
cotton  and  linen,  and  is  to  be  cured  and  brought  tt: 
market  in  the  same  manner  as  weld.  It  effedhially  curdle 
milk,  and  gives  cheese  a  peculiar,  but  very  agrceabl 
flavour. 

*  The  scarlet  of  cochineal,  and  a  specimen  of  thccolou 
which  the  substitute  gives  to  woollen  goods,  together  wic 
that  given  by  madder  to  such,  do  all  accompany  thi 
Comparison  will  shew,  that  the  colour  of  our  substitiii 
coiiies  so  very  near  the  scarlet  of  the  cochineal,  that  it  los^ 
but  little  by  the  comparison  ^  whereas,  the  colour  whic 
madder  gives  is,  by  a  like  comparison,  visibly  sunk  t* 
wards  a  brown. 

*  Madder  is  sold  at  the  average  price  of  6d.  per  poon 

or  SSL  per   ton;  and  cochineal  at   15/.  per  pound,    < 

1680/.  per  ton,  which  amounts  to  thirty  times  thepri 

of  madder  ;  yet  a  pound  of  madder  dyes  two  pounds 

cloth  a  good  deep  colour ;  and  a  pound  of  cochineal  dy 

but  sixteen  pounds  of  the  same  cloth  equally  deep ;  whk 

demonstrates,  that   cochineal  is  impregnated  with  on! 

eight  times  the  quantity  of  dyeing  or  colouring  particle 

that  madder  is  \  nor  is  its  colour  at  all  so  fixed  as  that  < 

madder;  notwithstanding  which,  the  madder  sufficici: 

to  dye  that  quantity  of  cloth,  or  sixteen  pounds,  may  b 

purchased  for  4/. ;  when  tl'ie  cochineal  necessary  to  if 

the  same  quantity  of  cloth  costs  15 s.    It  is  evident,  thco 

upon  the  whole,  that   it  is  the  scarlet  of  the  cofrhinca 

which  makes  it  so  valuable  at  market ;  for,  in  times  c 

war,  it  occasionally  sells   from  30/.  to  S2/.  per  poiUK 

and  not  altogether  its  being  so  replete  with  dyeing  pa 

tides.    Therefore,  as  the  colour  of  our  substitute  con 
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lo  close  to  the  scarlet  of  cochineal,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
faifiziitely  more  fixed^  may  it  not  be  reasonably  presumeds 
that  our  substitute  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  hence» 
bvrcr  the  value  of  that  high-priced  dyeing  ware,  to  th^ 
ose  of  the  manufaAurers,  and  profit  of  the  most  indus- 
trious and  ingenious  farmers.' — Board  of  Agriculmre. 
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GRASS. 


SECT.    I. MEADOWS    AND    PASTURES. 

1.  NATURAL  ineado'ivs  are  no  where  to  be  foundf 
tt  all  grass-land  which  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  neither  ei>- 
ckised  nor  cultivated,  is  universally  pasture. 

Natural  pastures  are  the  most  wretched  of  all  grass- 
l^iui ;  and,  in  this  county,  are  only  to  be  met  with  in 
commons. 

The  first  uses  to  which  grass-land  could  possibly  b^ 
pot,  were  pasturage*  Many  centuries,  or  perl^ips  seve- 
^  thousand  years,  afterwards,  the  invention  of  preserving 
gns^  by  drying  it  into  the ,  state  of  hay,  took  place  \ 
^hich  circumstauce  gave  rise  to  meadow.  The  conver- 
flOQof  grass  into  bayi  it  is  highly  probable,  was  known 
iong  l^ore  the  discovery  of  tillage :  \f  so,  the  first  piea^ 

T  4  dows 


dcmimaat  of  necessity  have  coim^bod  wboDif  of  mj 
9itth*  To  such  small  tra£ls  of  grouad^  some  ^eraoBs  i 
acill  disposed  to  Ikntt  the  extent  of  meadoir  land,  i 
itty  pttt»  I  think  all  land  that  is  attnually  mown,  on; 
M  be  called  meadowy  ground  that  is  oontinuaU j  fed i 
cattle,  seems  to  me  to  be  pasture ;  and  why  should  i 
grass-land  which  is  occasionally  either  mown  or  fed| 
meadow  the  years  in  which  it  is  mown^  and  pasture  t 
years  in  which  it  is  fed  ? 

2.  Near  the  River  Lea. — ^There  is  some  excellent  grs 
land  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  this  river,  lyi^g  in  t 
parishes  of  Enfield,  Edmonton,  Tottenham,  &c  co 
taining  about  2000  acres :  such  of  it  as  lies  in  the  parisl 
of  Enfield  and  Edmonton,  containing  about  1200.acn 
has  been  lately  enclosed,  and  that  has  advanced  the  re 
of  it  from  25s.  to  4/.  per  acre;  the  rest  of  it  is  divided,^ 
land-marks,  among  a  great  number  of  proprietors, 
pieces  containing  from  a  rood  to  four  or  five  acres  ea< 
The  common  meadows  are  opened  for  the  reception 
the  cattle  of  every  inhabitant  of  their  respective  parish 
from  the  12th  of  August  in  every  year,  until  the  5th 
April  in  the  following  year.  On  the  latter  day  the  cat 
are  taken  off ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  ground  is  prepai 
For  a  crop  of  hay,  which  it  yields  in  July. 

This  traft  of  land  is  occasionally  flooded  every  winti 
and  also  once  in  two  or  tliree  years,  in  the  summer, 
water  impregnated  with  manure,  brought  from  the  wi 
dressed  and  chalky  lands  of  Hertfordshire.  If  these  oc 
Siohal  floods  were  made  to  pass  off  in  a  few  days,  or 
Soon  as  they  had  deposited  their  enriching  particles  oti  t 
land,  they  would  promote  a  very  high  degree  of  feitilit 
but  unfortunately,  the  drainage  is  so  interrupted  fro 
Stratfor!d-le-BoW  to  the  Thames,  that  tie  water  b  detain 
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Uoioi^anthi  land  s  and*  owing  to  the  very  ikature  of 

.nKNi  meadows  aod  pastures,  the  sewers,  ditches,  and 

anSp  are  so  shamefully  negledled,  that  the  soil  is  cbiiieJ^ 

kit  grasses  destroyed^  and  a  worthless  herbage  suhstitutid 


-  These  meadows  are  said  to  produce  about  a  ton  of 
nary  hay  per  acre^  and  are  let^t  for  about  Ids.  on  an  average. 
If  chey  were  enclosed  and  embanked,  and  a  proper  drains 
obtained,  they  would  be  as  well  worth  3/.  or  4/.  per 


S.  Near  the  River  Thames. — In  many  of  the  parishes  on 
Middlesex  border  of  this  river  ako,  there  are  meadows 
nicl  pastures,  though  of  small  extent,  whi^h  are  occa* 
Acuiadiy  laid  under  water  by  floods  in  winter ;  and  some* 
tiiKies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  summer.  Perhaps  there 
ttiay  be  100  acres  which  are  sometimes  overflowed  by  par- 
'tfcularly  high  tides.  The  water  d/ains  very  readily  off 
midi  of  this  land  at  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  particularly  so 
D>tich  of  it  as  lies  adjoining  to  the  river.  i5ut  some  parts  of 
>t  are  sxtoated  rather  more  distant  from  the  Thames,  and 
Ac  sorfiice  being  nearly  level,  the  water  is  more  inter* 
nipted,  and  consequently  runs  very  slowly  off;  although 
Aese  meadom  generally  have  ditches  along  tiic  kwer  side 
^f  tfaem,  to  assist  in  draining  off  such  part  of  the  water  ai 
*^ciui5ns  after  the  flood  and  tide  have  retired. 

Wherever  the  water  remains  too  long,  the  produce  is 
^c^ane,  poor,  and  \vatery,  mixed  with  flags;  and  when 
m^e  into  hay,  in  the  best  manner,  it  is  sandy,  and  of 
felfc  value. 

^  On  tie  Borders  $fthe  River  Coin, — ^There  are  exten* 
*^  meadows  and  pastures  on  the  borders  of  this  river. 


.  1 
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the  whole  way  from  Stains  to  Harefidd.  The  soil  is  < 
2  Mack)  pcaty»  tender  nature,  and  but  little  above  ti 
level  of  the  river.  Such  of  them  as  are  enclosed  an 
drained,  are  very  fertile  ^  but  much  the  greater  paiti 
them  are  Lammas^m^adsy  and  one  of  the  necessary  com 
quences  is^  tliat  the  ditcbes  are  so  much  neglected  as  to  I 
neariy  grown  up. 

The  pastures  are  more  than  half  covered  with  mo! 
and  ant  hills ;  and,  in  some  places,  gravel  has  been  du 
from  them  in  such  quantities  as  to  leave  them  undc 
water. 

.  The  drainage  being  negle^ed,  the  land  is  consequend 
filled  with  water,  and  thereby  rendered  unsound.  No  fin 
mer  would  hire  it,  if  he  were  obliged  to  continue  it  in  i( 
{nresent  condition,  at  any  price ;  but,  if  it  were  endoia; 
and  properly  drained,  the  produce  would  yield  fixim  5. 
to  8/.  per  acre. 

\  .  The  whole  of  the  several  tra£ls  of  grass-land  include 
in  the  foregoing  description,  contain  about  2500 
They  are  subject  to  be  flooded  by  sudden  and  heavy 
even* during  the  spring  and  sununer  months ;  and,  wfae 
that  happens  early  in  the  year,  the  water  deposits  asioc 
the  growing  grass  quantities  of  sand,  mud,  slime,  stick 
and  weeds,  which  afterwards  impede  the  operations  of  tl 
scythe ;  and,  above  all,  reduces  the  hay  in  value  bela 
the  price  of  straw.  When  such  afiood  takes  place  after  tl 
grass  is  mown,  and  before  the  hay  is  carried  away, 
somctitnes  floats  the  summers  produce  on  the  surface  of  M 
'water.  The  occupiers  of  these  lands  have  only  the  entt 
produce  of  them  four  months  in  a  year ;  which,  togetb 
with  the  risk  of  suffering  such  serious  losses  during  tb 
time,  keeps  down  the  rent  and  produce  of  this  soil  shaia 
fully  below  that  rank  in  the   scale  of    produ£ttvenes 

whid 


ich,  from  its  natural  fertility,  if  aided  only  by  a  little 
p  it  would  be  entitled  to  possess^. 
•These  traftg  of  land  are  formed  of  the  rich  particles  of 
careous  and  animal  matter,  colle6led  from  a  great  extent 
of  chalky  country,  and  deposited  here  by  the  floods.     As 
g^iost  of  it  18  on  a  subsoil  of  the  gravel  of  flints,  dry  and 
sound,  it  requires  neither  uncommon  skill,  nor  great  ex- 
pense, to  lay  It  properly  dry   in   every  season.     A  very 
k>^^  embankment  against  the  river,  would  be  the  means 
of  keeping  out  the  floods  ;  and  if  the  present  ditclies  and 
drains  were  perfeAly  cleansed,  and  were  assisted  by  suck 
*  dukes  as  are  usual  in  all   cases   of  embankment,    they 
would  completely  disembogue  all  the  superfluous  water^ 
md  leave  the  land  sufficiently  dry.    By  opening  the  flood- 
gisites  at  suitable  times,    the  land   might  be  laid  under 
Water  once  or  twice    during    the   autumn  and  spring; 
wKich,  on  being  drained  off  again,  would  leave  a  rich  de- 
posit of  fertilizing  matter,  and  make  this  whole  district 
pctpetually  fruitful.     It  might  then   yield  its  great  pro- 
dace  towards  manuring  and  enriching  the  neighbouring 

The  power  requisite  for  this,  could  only  be  derived 
from  the  authority  of  Parliament.  To  make  the  improve- 
>nent  complete,  the  common  flclds  should  be  enclosed^ 
and  every  man's  land  laid  together.  If  this  were  done» 
***cre  would  be  many  parcels  of  land  sufficiently  large  to 
'^duce  the  proprietors  to  embank  their  own  from  the  rest ; 


la  NorfoUc,  too,  the  coarse,  bcnty,  rushy,  reedy  trash,  which  is  the 

^''^I'al  produce  of    their  marshy  grass-lands,  is  very  disgraceful  to  tig 

^***'r)P,  but  8tiU  more  to  the  landlerdt  umd  stewards  of  that  county^— y.  M^ 

^  There  would  also  be  occasion  for  a  small  number  of  fen-mills,  in  the 

"hole  distridt,  to  raise  several  amall  streams  into  the  rivers  in  timet  of 

ft 
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by  which  means  they  might  flood  it  at  pleasure.     At 
rate,  much  of  the  distrif):  would  thus  be  fitted  for 
richest    kitchen-gardens,    fruit-gardens,    and    nursery- 
grounds  ;   and  aU  the  remainder  would  make  the  bcs- 
meadow  in  the  county ;  perfeAly  fit  for  the  produAicn  ^ 
two  or  three  crops  of  cow  hay  in  every  year^  at  q£  om 
of  hay  for  horses  y  and  of  one  more  for  cows. 

5.  The  Isle  of  DogSj — lately  reduced  to  500  acres  by  tl^ie 
West  India  docks,  lies  at  the  south-east  comer  of  thu 
county,  and  would  be  overflowed  every  tide,  wcreitooi: 
secured  by  an  embankment.  This  ground  is  divided  hry 
ditches,  which  empty  themselves  through  sluices,  at  lew 
water,  into  the  Thames,  and  keep  this  traft  of  land  siifi- 
ciently  dry.  It  is  perhaps  the  richest  grass  in  the  countyf 
but  if  it  were  the  most  barren  in  the  kingdom^  it  aiight 
be  enriched  by  the  easiest  of  all  |)ossible  meansj  narody'i 
by  only  opening  the  sluices,  permit  the  tide  to  lay  the  laziid 
under  water  for  a  few  hours,  until  it  deposit  the  ricb 
matter  which  is  constantly  floating  in  the  river  ao  near 
London,  and  then  draining  the  water  off  by  the  same 
sluices,  into  the  Thames.  This  operation  repeated  a  fe^ 
times,  would  not  fail  to  make  the  poorest  land  become  9S 
good  and  produflive  as  any  in  the  world. 

/ 

6.  Upland  Meadows  and  Pastures. — About  scvc*>- 
eighteenths  of  this  county,  or  70,000  acres,  consist  ^^ 
grass-land  of  this  kind,  great  part,  or  nearly  the  whole  ^* 
which,  exhibit  the  usunl  marks  of  the  plough  (ridge  zX^^ 
furrow),  and,  owing  to  the  soil  being  mostly  a  loacx^T 
yellow  clay,  is  very  tough  and  gluey,  mixed  with  tb^ 
gravel  of  flints,  which  is  more  frequently  contained  irx  ^ 
kind  of  bason  than  equally  mixed  in  any  certain  propO^* 
lion.     Such  being,  I  apprehend,  the  original  soil,  it  i*'  ^^ 
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untraAable  and  ill  calculated  for  the  plough  as  the 

:ater  part  of  Enfield-chase  is  at  this  time ;  but,  being 

of  trash,  and  laid  down  to  grass,  with  the  assist-* 

:e  of  the  town  dung,  it  became,  and  has  long  continued 

ti»  be,  meadow  of  the  first  quality.    This  land  is  still  ma^ 

Bimsrd  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  meadow  (not 

watered)  in  this  kingdom.     Care  is  also  taken  to  prevent 

ewen  the  least  poaching,  by  removing  the  heavy  cattle  on 

die  10th  day  of  0£lober,  or  sooner,  if  rain  Bdls  in  quan« 

tiiTf  suffieioit  to  soften  the  ground,  as  it  is  well  known, 

ibmt  wherever  a  bullock  makes  a  hole  with  his  foot  in  this 

Uirf  of  soil,  it  holds  water,  and  totally  destroys  every 

vtltige  of  herbage,  which  is  not  quitt  replaced  till  seve- 

nl  years  after  the  hole  is  grown  up.    The  rest  of  the 

fefter-pass  is  eaten  by  sheep,  which  are  continued  till  the 

Sd  .day  of  February,   about  which  time  they  are  sent 

99nfK 

Tidung  the  cattle  so  soon  off*  the  meadows,  is  said  to 

fnmote  early  vegetation,  which  affords  a  beneficial  shade 

lo  the  soil,  and  that  secures  a  plentiful  hay-harvest.     This 

litoond  reasoning  when  applied  to  land  which  is  liable  to 

^Qn  by  the  heat  of  summer ;   but  on  all  other  soils,  I 

Afaik  the  sheep  might  be  continued  till  the  end  of  March, 

^*^,  in  moist  seasons,  one  week  into  April,  without  any 

'diminiition  of  the  future  crop.    This  is  confirmed  by 

w.  Wilkinson,  who  says,   *  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


^*JhMidAe«n,  the  csttle  are  turned  in  diredUy  after  mowing;  in 
'^i^ordiy  the  gnH  is  almost  invariably  kept  till  0<5lobcr  or  November, 
^  even  later,  when  it  is  come  to  a  good  head  again,  whicli  is  called  aUiih 
vPi^bably  from  eatagc),  and  is  much  depended  on  for  finishing  fat  stock. 
^^^'Qc  of  the  fat  cheese  is  likewise  made  from  the  eddish,  called  eddish 
^'^^cie.  I  dtn*t  pretend  to  decide  which  is  the  better  prance.  1  have 
'^■QWed  the  eddMi  iti  wet  weatbtr  xniscnibly  trod  and  soiled,  sixUac 
-i^iKlm  think,  niitt  be  wm^'-^Sir  MuL  Suttm. 

London 
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necessary.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  blade  i 
in  its  growth  by  being  pastured  ind  manured 
in  its  early  and  succulent  state»  when,  though 
is  tender,  yet  vegetation  is  vigorous  and  aAi 
much  mistaken,  if  I  have  not  seen  a  much  mor 
and  profitable  crop  from  land  thus  grazed  ev 
before  being  shut  up,  than  where  the  manurinj 
more  ample,  the  niu\ving  constant,  and  sheep  } 
early  in  the  season.' 

After  I  he  hav  has  been  removed  from  the 
some  of  the  farmers  of  this  county  study  the  s 
atmosphere,  and  if  appv^iirances  indicate  approac 
they  hiy  on  some  of  the  land  from  which  the  h. 
been  carried,  the  dung  of  neat  cattle,  and  si 
manure  as  happens  to  he  reduced  so  much  as.tJ 
being  5prea<l  with  a  shovel,  and  no  other.  Or 
trory,  when  the  barometer  does  not  bespeak,  i 
degree  of  certainty,  a  pretty  lieavy  fall  of  rai 
composed  manure,  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  is  a 
remain  in  the  dunghills  till  the  end  of  Sept 
which  time  it  is  applied,  while  the  soil  is  sufKc 
to  bear  the  drawing  of  loaded  carts  without  in 
when  the  licat  of  the  day  is  so  moderated,  as  i 
hale  the  volatile  parts  of  the  dung. 
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tftCDCM..  Niew  meaclows  are  more  subjeA  to  tlus  defetfl 
than  such  as  are  old  ;  therefore  land  recently  restored  to 
fntss  thould  not  be  mown,  hot  pastured,  as  the  latter  is 
«  certain  method  of  fbrnishing  it  with  fine  herbage.  Tbt 
fresent  state  of  the  grass-land  at  Mary-le-bonne,  Padding* 
tmii  and  Bancras,  prove,  that  manuring  old  meadows 
every  other  year,  is  sufficient  to  preserve  a  thidc  bcvttom, 
notwithstanding  they  are  mown  every  year.  Many  of  the 
lers  in  Middlesex  covenant  to  mow  onlv  once  in  each 
r,  and  to  ^spread  on  the  land  a  thick  coat  of  stable 
daBgi  thorDughly  rotten,  every  third  year :  this  mahag&- 
ment  has  been  found  to  support  the  soil  in  good  hearu 
Vbere  are  other  farmers  who  occasionally  mow  twice  in 
rsummci^  I.  tmt  mich  persons  always  ought  to  have,  and 
of  them  .-a£hially  have,  pre%'iously  provided  rotten 
Anog  sa£Sieient  to  cover  the  ground  itoon  after  the  second 
moraig*  .-.The  better  sort  of  £u*mers,  who  intendthcir 
bay  should  support  horses,  refrain  from  mowing  the  same 
luod  moie  -than  once  a  year  i  as  they  have  learned  from 
r^  tint  it  is  better  to  feed  the  whole  of  thc.aftcr- 
with  tht  intention  of  increasing  the  principal  crop 
-tf  the  following  year. 

This  large  distridl  of  cliy  land^  would  have  been  of 
Kttlc  or  no  value  in  a  state  of  oration.  The  difficulty  of 
'iUbg  it,  the  expensive  teams  which  must  have  been  em- 
ployed on  It,  the  few  months  in  every  year  when  it  could 
oc  ploughed  with  success ;  and  the  uncertain  produce  of 
•Och  a  soil,  are  circumstances  which  would  havt-  kept  down 
'lvalue  to  little  or  nothing.  But  mark  the  differetue !  laying 
^  down  to  permanent  grass j  has  been  the  mians  of  its  annually 
P^oiudngf  in  a  medium  of  seasons^  one  ton  and  a  half  fhay 
P^ocre^  of  the  highest  quality ^  for  the  feed  of  horses y  in  the 
*W4/;  and  of  tm^ling  thifarmrs  to  pay  a  much  higher  rent 

fir 
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for  k  than  they  can  afford  to  do  for  the  Uit  land  hi  a  itatiifk 
oration* 

Meadow  land  in  the  occupation  of  covhkepirif  is*  gene- 
rally mown  two  or  three  times  in  a  summer.  Tfaeii 
great  number  of  cows  enaMe  them  to  dress  it  cvei'y  otfaa 
year^  and  they  are  studious  to  procure  their  hay  'rf  a  stfi 
grassy  quality,  not  letting  it  stand  till  the  seedling  stent 
rise,  but  mowing  it  three. or  four  weeks  sooner  thairi 
would  be  advisable  to  do  for  the  support  of  horses.  Thi 
land  lies  near  the  town,,  as  at  Islington,  Mary-le4)gimM 
Paddii^ton,  &c.  and  is  usually  mown  the  first  time  si 
each  summer  early  in  May*. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  surface  of  fli 
meadows  of  this  county  usually  become  suiHcittiCly  drytt 
bear  the  treading  of  labouring  horses  widiout  injtfp 
thea  they  are  bush-harrowed  and  roUed,  which  JmpreM 
them  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  that  is  favoQraSdc  t 
good  mowing.  '  '.  ■    \       i 

There  is  very  little  enclosed  land  in  this  cranty  pv 
tured,  except  commons ;  part  of  gentlemen's  porks  ;  ais 
here  and  there  two  or  three  acres,  for  the  run  of  a  ccn 
or  two  to  supply  milk  and  butter  for  the  use  of  the  £uni 
lies  that  keep  them. 


*  For  rich  grazing  land,  the  management,  produce,  expense  and  pflv 
fit,  see  the  Somerset  quarto  Report,  pages  103  and  104. 
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fn  Estimate  of  the  Produce^  Expense^  and  Profit^  of  Mea- 

dow  Land  adjoining  London. 


H-  THE   PRODUCE. 

Th^.  feiy  best  upland  meadow,  in  the  highest  state  of  ma-^ 
nunge,  cannot  produce,  on  an  average  oi  seasons,  more 
tbian  two  loads  of  hay.  A  first  crop  of  grasf  has  been  known 
to  be  as  heavy  as  three  loads  per  acre ;  and  no  land  what- 
ever is  capable  of  yielding  more.  Every  farm  of  consi- 
derable extent*  ^rompcises  land  of  various  degrees  of  pro- 
.dttdiveness ;  therefore,  I  shall  suppose  an  average  crop  of 
she  whole  distridb  fo  be  one  load  and  three-fourths  of  a 
-loid  per  acre;  which  quantity  of  hay,  at  the  average  price 

..i  cf  5/.  11  per  acre,       ••••«.«. 


£. 


J, 


8  15    O* 


1     0    O 


0 

0 


7 

7 


O 
O 


mowing  occasionally  produces  one  load  of  hay"* 
9cr  acre,  but.  I  ^nk  i|  dom  not  average  more  than  three* 
•iattths  of  a  load,  which  usually  sells  at  l/.per  load  under 
ihe  price  of  the  first.  When  the  first  made  hay,  of  medium 
^■Bty,  can  be  sold  for  5/.  the  second  is  worth  4  /.  \  there- 
fire  three-fourths  of  a  load  of  the  latter  will  produce 
mowing,  making  the  hay,  and  the  stack,? 
r,  and  thatching,  per  acre,        -   ■     .     ^ 
^,  carriage,  and  marketing, 
ofchmg,  cartage,  turning  it,  re4oading,7 
carriage,  and  spreading  it  on  the  land,     -     ^ 

Together,        -        -        -        -        

■^Kkh,  taken  from  the  sale  price  of  the  hay,  leaves 

*  o  which  add  for  winter  feed,  .        .        •        -        - 

^Qd  it  vbill  shew,  that  tlie  rouen,  or  second  crop>  when 
nude  into  hay,  and  tlie  land  afterwards  fed  through  the 
^'inicr,  produces,  per  acre,  the  net  sum  of        -         - 

*aen  the  farmer  mows  only,  once  a  year,  the 

''Ofoen  is  usually  fed  by  cows  till  OcIoIht  : 

'hi*  is  supposed  to  be  worth  what  it  fre- 

^*»<ttly  may  be  sold  for,  nanidy, 

"^  Ud  is  fed  by  sheep  from  Odtober  till 

"'^ch:  this  is  generally  sold  at 

"*  whole  of  the  after-grass,  when  fed  by  cattle  on  tbc  land, 
P'^^ww  per  acre,        .... 
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Thc  difflircnce  between  converting  the  after-crop  1 
Hay,  or  making  pasturage  of  it,  is  thus  shewn  to  be  on 
8/.  per  acre.  The  risk  of  making  second-cut  grass  ixi 
hay,  is  considerably  greater  than  the  first :  the  day^  ai 
shorter,  the  dew  lies  longer  on  the  ground,  it  is  ituv 
soft  and  difficult  to  cure,  and  in  a  wet  season  it  is  some 
times  lost,  or  so  ill  got,  as  to  be  of  small  value.  Vfbm 
the  superiority  of  the  manure  left  on  the  land  by  feeding 
is  taken  into  the  estimate,  it  decides  the  comparison  in 
favour  of  the  grazing  system.  Therefore  I  shall,  in  tlul 
estimate,  state  the  pasturage  of  mown  ground  at  per 
acre  1/.  5s.  j  which  sum,  added  to  the  sale  price  of  tkt 
first  hay,  8/.  IBs,  proves  that  the  meadow  land  near 
London  averages  per  acre,  per  annum,  10/.:  the  extreoci 
Tary  from  8/.  to  12/. 

EXPENSE. 

£.  /.    d.        f .  *  ^ 

Bush-harrowing  and  rolling  per  acre,      -        -  0  1  6 

fences,  drains,  gateways^  stiics,  killing  moles?  n  3  O 

and  ants,        -        -        -        •        -        -      3 

Petit  expenses  of  other  kinds,       *        -        -  0  0  6 

Together,        -        .        -        .  0   /  * 

Mowing  and  beer,  ->  -  -  -  -  056 
riay^tnaking,  loading,  making  the  stack,  and  beer,  0  12  O 
Horses,  harness,  and  carriages,        •        -        -026 


1    5  • 


Straw  4x.3</.  thatcher  and  labourer  9J.  together    0    5    0 

These  articles  vary  from  *20s.  to  SOs.  according  to 
the  bulk  of  the  crop,  and  the  weather :  seven 
years  ago  they  averaged  90s. ;  at  this  time  they 
cost  the  farmer  21^  s.  If  the  hay  should  be  pnt 
into  a  bam,  the  last  charge  of  5  s.  will  not  he 
incurred,  and  part  of  the  12j.  will  be  saved  : 
in  this  case,  the  whole  expense  will  not  exceed 
19 s. ;  therefore  the  difference  in  favour  of  hay- 
barns  is  6/.  per  acre. 

Carried  over,  -----      £.1  10  0 

Bmuflit 
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Brought  over,  -»        •  1  10    0 

;»  UndlDg,   and   loading   the   hay   "^7   o    e    o 
is,  per  load,         -        -        -        •         3 
ti  if  the  distance  be  within  two  or  three^ 
of  the  place  where  the  hay  is  to  be  de* 
nI,  two   loads  per  day,  performed  by 
man  and  two  horses,    llx.  6d,\    toll- 

1/.  beer  6^.  :  in  this  manner  the  two 

cost  13/.;  therefore  one    load  would 


>>  0    6    6 


A,  market  expenses,   stand  carta,  and?    n    3    0 
>f  the  market,  per  load,         .       •         3 

\  and  marketing  the  hay  costs  per  load.       Oil    *€ 

,  oa  an  average  crop,  is  per  acre,  -        •        -  1    O    O 

bok  of  the  foregoing  exptnset  amount,  per  acre^  to  S  10    O 

e  once  in  three  years  is  supposed  to  cost  the  fanner  five  7  j  15  o 
eas  per  acre,  or  annually,         ....          3 

assessments,  and  tithes,         ••..-  100 

chaige,  exclusive  of  rent,  averages  about       -       -      iC*^    ^    ^ 

nn  the  foregoing  statement,  the  annual  expense  per 
according  to  the  bulk  of  the  orop^  may  be  deduced 
ows:  namely, 

&en  the  crop  is  only  one  load  per  acre,  the  expense 
riU  be, 

Expense*  Manure^  Taxes,  Every  Exfiens^ 

£.  /.     tL  fer  Acre,  and  Tithes^  per       except  Rent ^ 

expenses,  0    5    0  Atre.  per  Aire* 

dicing,  13    0 

ing,  0  11     6     jC-  '•     <^  £*  ''    ^  £'  '*    ^' 

1   19    (»      and      2  15    0      is      4  14    6 

peracre,    0    5    0 

1     3    O 

0  14     4 

«    2    4       and      2  15    O      is      4  17     4 


per  acre,    0    5    0 
1    4    0 


0  17     3 
2    G    3      and      2  15    0      is      Sit 

V2  l}load 
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Expenses  Manure^  Taiusy  Every  E 

1}  load  per  acre,   0    5    0  Atre.              /«r/ 

15    0 

1    0    O    £  ,.    il  £.  '.    ^     ..      £• 

S  lO    0  and      8  15    O      it     5 


S  loacU  per  acre, 

0 

5 

Q 

1 

6 

0 

• 

1 

S 

0 

2\  loads  per  acre, 

0 

5 

O 

1 

7 

O 

1 

6 

O 

2  14    O      and      2  15    0      is 


2  18    0      aod      2  15    a      ia      5 

DeduA  every  expense  of  an  average  crop,  five  gnineasi 
the  sale  price  of  the  produce,  lOA  and  there  Teoiaias 
4/.  15  J;  to  be  divided  -into  interest  of  stock,  rent,  andr 
neration.  It  \%  thisrefore  clear,  that  the  fanocrs  of  | 
land  adjoining  London,  cannot  afford  \x>  pay  the  re 
it  by  growing  hay  for  sale ;  but  the  occupiers  of  i 
mostly  cow-keepers,  keepers  of  livery  stables,  < 
salesmen^  and  butchers  \  the  profits  of  whose  btu 
enable  them  to  pay  a  rent  considerably  higher. 

JRstimate of  thi.  Produce^  Expenst^  tmd  PrtffiU  of  ISO  . 

of  good  GraiS'Lafidy  Eight  Miles  distant  from  Si.  ft 

Haymarhet* 

£,  s,    J, 
The  hedge-rows,   scite  of    buildings,    yards,-* 

ways,  and  waste,  of  such  a  farm,  are  usually 

abovt  15  acres,  which  leaves  lS5of  mowing 

ground.    Good  upland  meadow,  at  such  a 

distance  from  the  dunghills,  yields  at  one 

cutting  annually,  on  an  average,  one  market 

load  and  a  half  of  hay  per  acre.    Well  made 

hay  has  been  sold,  during  the  last  ten  years, 

to  average  5/.  per  load,  which  is  equivalent, 

per  acre,  to         ..... 

The  pasturage  about  -        -        -        -     .        1     0    p 


>     7  10    O 


'ITke  whole  annual  produce,  per  acre,  is         -      £.S  10    o 
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£.   /.   d 

ich,  on  lS5acresy  amounts  to        -       - 
which  sum  dcduiSfc  the  expense  of  a  four— > 

team,  agreeably  to  an  estimate  made  >  300    0    0 
ler  the  S«6kiaa,  Expense  and  Profit,  -^ 

men  ail  the  ]rear,  excUisive  of  the  carter,  v 
a  I  St.  and  the  other  at  12^.  or  together,  >   70    0    0 
«.c  S7/.  per  week,        -         -        -         .        -^ 
Tlie  extra  labour  of  mowing  and  making  hay,-^ 

tacking  it, straw,  thatching,  and  beer,  at  1 8/.  v  1 21   10    0 
per  acre,        ------      3 

Taxc^  aaessments,  and  tithes,  about   14/.  per?  .>v- 

acre;  on  the  whole  farm,        ...      3 
Marketing  170  loads  of  hay,  at  4/. ;  the  remain-^ 
i^g  3S{  being  consumed  by  the  team,  8cc.  on  C 
the  form,  is  not  attended  with  this  charge,      3 
littd  for  240  loads  of  manure,  at  8/.  6  ^. 
Tenants' repairs  of  buildings,        -        -        « 
^BHnoce  of  stock,  and  tax  thereon, 
'^Mng  servants,  supposed        ... 
fnoi§  of  hay  salesmeii,  supposed 
^Cole-catcher  a  guinea,  but  say        ... 
^  ceteras  will  always  exceed         ... 

^expttues  amount  to         ^       -       •       • 


SO 

10 

4 

10 

10 
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0    0 
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^•JMns  for  interest  of  capital,  the  farmer's  superin-7     n  ^ -q    q    q 
tmdaDce.  and  reni.  S/.  oer  aci^.  or  •         •  3 


^'odaDce,  and  rent,  S/.  per  aci^,  or 


SECT.    II.-— SOWN    GRASSES. 


I.     RED  CLOVER, 

* 

^s  grown  on  the  enclosed  arable  land  of  this  county^  iii 

'^S^lar  succession  with  com  ;  and  would  most  likelj  be  so 

^^^r  the  whole)  if  the  common  6clds  were  enclosed :  but 

^^c  barbarous  tenure  of  such  land  prevents  the  culture  of 

^  and  other  valuable  plantsj  and  cramps  most  of  the 

u  ti  operations 


« 


t9l  RED  CLOVRlt. 

operations  of  good  husbandry.  The  instances  arc  ve 
i^re  indeed,  of  meeting  with  a  piece  of  clover  in  commc^-Q 
fields ;  though,  round  Shepperton,  there  are  somedoH^Es 
a  few  acres  which  are  preserved,  bv  spreading  long  litt 
over  the  young  plants  soon  after  the  corn  is  oflF,  or 
least  before  the  fields  are  common  for  sheep,  and  which  is 
done  to  keep  them  from  feeding  it  too  close,  or  pulling  it 
up  by  the  roots. 

1.  Preparation. — ^This  plant  has  the  uncommon  merit 
of  not  requiring  any  extra  preparation  of  the  soil^  nor 
any  expense  above  the  price  of  the  seed. 


2.  Seed — (quantity). — Twelve  or  fifteen  pounds 
is  the  quantity  usually  sown  ;  though  it  ought  to  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the   land.     In  rich  land,  every  seed 
vegetates,  and  comes  to  maturity.     On  land  that  is  rather 
poor,  a  portion,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  seed,  dies  after 
vegetating.     On  land  that  is  much  exhausted,  ornato- 
irally  very  poor,  ti  great  many  of  the  young  plants  die,  and 
xnuch  of  the  seed  does  not  even  vegetate  at  alL     In  order 
to  make  up  for  such  great  failure  in  the  success  of  the 
plants,  the  quantity  of  seed  should  be  increased  in  pr^ 
portion  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  decreased  in  pr*^ 
portion  to  the  richness  of  it,  and  also  with  regard  to  tb^ 
suitableness  of  the  crop  to  the  nature  of  the  land.  Twcli^^ 
pounds  sown  with  barley,  on  a  loamy  sand,  clean,  and  i^ 
good  heart,  is  sufficient ;  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds 
will  not  be  too  much  with  wheat,  in  a  §^\S  loam  on  a  clay 
bottom.     The  London  markets  require  that  it  should  not 
be  mixed  with  my-grass,  or  any  other  grass,  as  such  mix- 
ture reduces  the  price  of  clover  hay  considerably. 

3.  cS/«p.*— Not  any  used,  though  it  would  unquestion- 
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mbHj  force  the  seed  into  a  more  general  and  quick  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  tome  crops  of  clover  are  lost  firom  the  want 

4.  Iitfie  of  Sowing, — Among  spring  comj  it  is  mostly 
so  as  to  allow  the  short-tined  harrows  that  are  co  t 

ring  in  the  corn,  to  go  once,  or  at  most  only  twicCi  in 
a  fi^ce,  after  the  clover  is  sown,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
tl^in  covering ;  as  the  seed,  being  small,  round,  and  heavy, 
OA^y  easily  be  buried  at  too  great  a  depth. 

Among   wheat,    some    thoughtless   farmers  in   every 

coiinty,  sow  clover<-seed,  and  leave  it  to  grow  or  not,  and 

Ik  bad  chance  it  has.     Others  sow  the   seed,  and  roll  it 

AowQ :  this  is  u  bad  praccicc,  though  on  a  sandy  soil  it 

nuy  frequently'  succeed ;  but  on  clayey  land,  it  can  only 

prosper  in  wet  summers.     A  good  general  rule  is,  to  sow 

dover-seed  on  wheat,  as  soon  after  the  middle  of  March 

as  tlie  land  may  happen  to  become  suiHciently  dry  to  bear 

harrowing. 

Iq  every  case  after  the  seed  is  sown,  the  land  should  be 
slightly  liarrowcd  and  rolled. 

5.  Cultivation  tuliin  grcaving.^^It  the  land  be  in  good 
i'cut,  none  is  necessary  ;  though  the  plants,  while  they 
are  in  seedhng-leaf,  should  be  attended  to  every  day,  for 
^  purpose  of  observing  wucthp:  they  arc  attacked  by 
^ugs,  which  are  too  frequently  as  fatal  and  destructive  to 
dover,  while  in  this  tender  state,  as  they  are  to  turnips ; 
<uk1  the  same  means  of  prevention  should  be  adopled*. 

If  it  is  growQ  on  common-field  land,  it  should,  as  soon 
as  the  corn  is  off,  be  co\cred  with  long  litter  from  the 


^•"*^ 


*  I  once  loflt  eleven  acret  of  yoimg  clover,  in  tbre«f  or  fdur  ci};hti,  by 

U  it  stable. 
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stdblC)  biit  not  hot^  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  the 
o£ sheep. 

In  all  cases  where  the  soil  is  not  in  good  heart,  as  muc^H 
of  it  as  possible  should  be  manured  in  the  autumn,  whiK^ 
tilie  land  is  so  dry  as  to  bear  the  drawing  of  loaded  car^u 
orer  it  without  injury.     Whoever  dresses  his  dover  witili 
dung  fully  rotten  in  autumn,  will  find  that  it  will  not  die 
away  in  winter,  as  it  often  does  under  a  more  parsimo- 
nious, but  less  politic  management.     Such  other  parts  df 
this  crop  as  the  manure  may  be  insufficient  to  cova^ 
should  have  top-dressings  sown  or  showered  over  it  early 
in  the  following  spring.     But  where  worms  and  gmbt 
prevail,  they  usually  destroy  the  clover,  though  motdf 
in  patches. 

Mr.  Jenkens  spread  long  litter,  hot  and  smoaking  fnxn 
the  stable  dunghill,  on  his  young  clover,  soon  after  tbft 
corn  was  off,  which  thinned  the  plants,  by  killing  wait 
of  them ;  but  the  rest  grew  the  stronger,  and  produced 
an  extraordinary  great  crop.  He  is  still  an  advocate  for 
manuring  young  clover  in  autumn,  but  with  dung  previ- 
ously well  rotted. 

The  loss  of  some  of  the  plants  seems  to  have  been  ow- 
ing to  the  dung  being  hot  and  putrid,  and  not  being  well 
and  equally  spread.     It  is  the  common  pradice  in  mj 
neighbourhood  to  manure  the  clovers  in  autumn ;  and  its 
good  effe<Sts  arc  so  evident  as  to  render  the  utility  of  the 
practice  incontrovertible. 

6.  Harvesting. — Every  where  near  London,  it  is  mowt* 
when  the  greatest  number  of  heads  arc  in  blossom ;  bu^ 
rather  sooner  than  later,  as  the  error  of  mowing  the  fir**- 
crop  too  early,  would  be  fully  compensated  by  the  lu" 
crease  of  the  second.  The  proper  time  for  mowing  it> 
may  be  known  by  observing  the  bottom  of  the  plants ; 

and 


^/'V^-w 
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:  shobid  be  taken  to  mow  it  when  the  lowest  leaves 
>  shew  symptoms  of  decay,  by  dropping  off}  for 
op  is  suffered  to  stand  longer,  the  conteqaence 
that  it  will  lose  more  at  bottom  than  it  would 
top^  This  takes  place  near,  or  soon  after,  the 
jf  June. 

I  it  b  mown,  the  swaths  should  not  be  spread,  as 
aQice  with  meadow  hav,  but  suffered  to  lie  as  the 
»ves  them,  until  they  are  dried  about  two-thirds 
,  which,  if  the  weather  proves  favourable,  will 
out  three  days.  If  the  weather  should  then  look 
igy  the  swaths  may  be  turned  with  rakes  imm&- 
ifter  the  dew  is  off;  and,  if  no  rain  falls,  it  will  be 
ck  the  next  morning  (the  fourth  day)  as  soon  at 
is  gone ;  and  may  be  carried  in  direftly. 
1  the  clover  is  cocked  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  ofi^ 
yes  will  be  just  sufficiently  tough  to  preserve 
but  if  this  operation  be  omitted  in  the  morning, 
fanned  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  leaves  will  have 
so  much  too  dry,  as  to  be  reduced  to  dust,  and 
he  business  of  heaping  and  loading.  If,  however, 
iped  in  good  time,  the  loading  and  stacking  may 
1  the  day.  When  part  of  it  is  become  rather  too 
arc  is  an  art  in  putting  the  rows  into  heaps,  to 
abbing  the  leaves  off.  This  is  only  familiar  to 
:  the  best  work-people,  and  is  rather  diflicult  to 
:;  but  it  is  done  by  very  lightly  rolling  the  swaths 
:li  rather  larger  forks  than  usual,  keeping  it  whole 
thcr,  laying  it  lightly  into  the  cock,  and  being 
to  avoid  breaking  and  tossing  it  about,  shoving  it 
rround,  or  beating  it  down, 
cattle  should  be  kept  out  of  the  field  ;  and,  in  that 
le  second  crop  will  be  in  full  blossom,  and  ready 
scythe,  so  as  to  be  mown  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember. 


L 


tcmber.  This  crop  must  be  harrested  is  the  fintj 
should  not  be  longer  delayed,  both  on  account  of 
losing  in  weight,  as  aforesaid,  and  of  getting  it  into  si 
before  the  equino^al  rains  set  in.  After  this,  there 
be  a  little  sheep-feed  previous  to  ploughing  the  land  u 
Mr.  Lemon,  of  Loddon  (Norfolk),  in  1793,  h 
thick  plant  of  clover  down  by  his  stock  of  cowi,  sb 
and  horses,  during  the  month  of  Mar.  He  then  k 
grow  for  a  crop  of  seed,  and  it  produced  him  four 
shds  per  acre,  which  he  sold  at  Sdr.  per  bushel,  or  7/. 
per  acre.  The  seed  was  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  1 
would  have  produced  live  guineas  a  busheL  His  & 
once  had  eight  bushels  per  acre.  Qover-seed  has  b 
aold  at  7/.  10/.  per  busheL 

7.  PnJiicf. — A  showery  summer  produces  great  en 
•^od  everv  dry  one  stunts  them  to  onc4ialf.  The  nati 
qualicv  of  the  soil  has  a  consiJerabk  effeA,  and  its  be 
in  a  high  or  low  scare  of  cultivation,  has  still  more  i  1 
Qo  the  general  average  of  years  and  soils  in  this  con) 
the  two  cuttui^  produce  three  loads  of  marketable  h 
which,  for  the  Ust  ten  years,  may  have  yielded  from 
lecn  to  twenty  pooous  per  acre. 

8.  Htk'  distKseti  yi — Most  of  it  is  sold  and  deUveiei 
London  for  the  support  of  draught-horses.    It  is  the 
neral  opinion*  that  it  is  more  nourishing  than  any  o< 
hay,  except  sainfoin;  and  ir  Sv'Us  at  about   15/.  a 
higher  thm  meadow-hay. 

Cijvtr  u  t^e  ma^'t  projitabU  vtAJzt  jmwi  cm  anyjarms  ; 
in  e^erv  case*  ^vhen  it  Is  deistrovcd  bv  vermin,  sucl 
the  fiy,  slugs,   or  worms,   tue  corn-stubble  should 
plou^h^rd  down  scon  aft^  tlie  corn  is  reaped  and 
land  sown  with  tares* 

1 


/^^ 


This  plant  grows  a  full  crop  in  all  the  arable  lands  of 

this  country,  from  the  sands  of  Norfolk  to  the  clays  of 

Cle?eland  and  Sussex.     Various  soils  that  have  been  ex- 

luiuste4  by  corn,  and  not  much  accustomed  to  clover^ 

have  been  so  much  restored  by  it,  as  to  produce  a  good 

crop  of.  wheat ;  but  to  do  this,  every  menns  should  be 

«ed  to  secure  a  full  crop,  as  that  is  an  excellent  prqjara- 

tbn  for  corn,  and  seldom  fails  of  ensuring  a  considerable 

jrodoce,  arising  from  shade,  smother,  and  putrefa&ion^ 

the  natural  and  constant  attendants  of  full-grown  clover* 

hsome  poor  cases,  it  may  be  advisable  to  permit  both  the' 

first  and  second  crops  of  clover  to  be  eaten  green  on  the 

bud,  by  sheep  and  bullocks;    being  mown,   and  given 

them  to  feed,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  recommended 

to  be  done  with  tares.     It  sometimes  may  be  advisable  to 

make  hay  of  the  first  crop,  and  soil  the  second^  or  vict 

vfrsa, 

*  Clover  is  sometimes  employed  in  fattening  sheep^ 
fcom  the  beginning  of  April  till  the  end  of  May  (by 
which  time,  or  sooner,  they  may  be  sold  to  the  butcher), 
Aen  kept  uneaten  till  July,  and  mown  for  hay :  in  about 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  said  hay  is  off,  sheep  intend- 
ed to  be  fattened  with  turnips,  should  be  turned  in,  and 
kept  tha^  till  they  go  to  turnips.  With  the  exception 
of  uncommon  rich  marshes,  there  is  no  pasture  that  will 
*pj)ort  so  aicch  stock  as  clover  and  ray-grass/ — Messrs. 


Ai^ 
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A»  Estimate  of  the  Produce f  Expense j  and  Profit^  &f  a  d 
of  Clover f  grown  Eight  or  Ten  MiUs  from  London. 

THE   PRODUCE. 

Clorer-hay  hm  sold  in  tb«  London  markets,  during  the  kuc l 
ten  years,  at  variouft  prices,  whkh  wooUl  arerage  5A  ]5«.  I  .^    ^ 
per  load  :  if  we  suppose  the  medium  produce  to  be  three  \ 
loads,  they  are  equivalent,  per  acre,  to     -    •    -    -    -      J 

After  the  second  crop  is  o(F  the  land,  there  is  usually  a  little?   ^    g 
sheep-feed,  worth,  per  acre,  aboot      «     •     .    -    •    •     3 


The  entire  produce  of  one  acre  of  clover,    -----     £.  17  10      0 

The  extremes  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  guineas. 

THE   EXPENSE. 

I"  ^ 

Seed,  and  sowing  it,  per  acre,  -  -  -  ^  -  -0  18  0 
Fences,  gates,  ways,  and  stiles,  -----  OSO 
Mowing  two  cuttings,  and  beer,  -        -     j^.O  II     O 

Making,  loading,  and  stacking  the  two,  -  0  15  0 
Horses,  harness,  and  carriages  -  -  -050 
Straw,  8/.  thatcher  and  labourer,  li.  Cblis-      09    0 


Cutting,  binding,  and  loading  the  hay  in  tnti-7    q    «    q 
ses,  three  loads,  at  2/.  is        -        -        -       ^ 

Carriage  from  any  distance  where  the  team  can' 
go  daily ;  two  horses  and  a  man  one  day, 
l\u  Sd,\  toll-gates,  1/.;  beer,  salcMnan's 
charges,  and  room  for  an  empty  cart  at  mar- 
ket, 2/.  is,  per  load,  14/.  64.  or,  per  acre. 


t   0    ^ 


2     3    6 


Binding  and  marketing  the  hay,  costs,  per  load,  16/.  €i&  or. 
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2    9 
per  acre,         -         -----.. 

To  return  a  load  of  manure,  two  additional'^ 

horses  are  used;  they  cost  8/.  Gd.  and  the  I 

'  y    1   13 

dung  2/.  6tL\   to{;ethcr,  11/.  per  load;  or,  i 

per  acre,        ------     J 

By  the  time  the  last  article  is  spread  on  the*^ 

land,  it  costs  an  additional  ls,6d.  a  load,  or,  ^    O    4 

per  acre,        ------     J 


Three  loads  of  manure,  at  12/.  6</.  is         -        -        -        -        1  17 
Carry  over,        .-.-.. 


sixMioniit  SOI. 

Brought  over,        ...••.  £.7    1    q 

;  last  four  articles  shcw^  that  converting  hay 
nto  manurCy  and  spreading  it  on  the  land^  costs 
[L  9/«  per  load. 

rcxpcmet  of  varioiu  kind*,         •        -        -  -       0    2    0 

poie  rent,  tithe^  taxes,  and  assessments,  to  amount,  per?    017    q 
zttf  to       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -4 

i  whole  of  the  foregoing  charges  amount,  per  acre,  to    jC*  ^^    ^    ^ 


jch  tiken  firom  the  produce  of  17/.  10/.  leaves  a  profit,  per 7    7  jq    #» 
ere,  of       -       -       -       -       ...       .       -       .> 


Tke  two  cuttings  of  clover  with  superior  farmers,  or  on 

lanland  in  good  heart,  yield  four  loads  pec  acre ;  in  all 

ch  caseS)  the  profit  is  increased  to  11/.  10/. 

The  utility  of  salting  clover-hay>  will  be  mentionied 

Tcafter. 


II.    SAINFOIN, 

Is  not  grown  in  any  part  of  this  county ;  but  the  su- 
Tior  value  of  its  hay  is  well  known  in  the  London 
irkcts :  //  produces  at  least  a  guinea  a  ton  more  than  meado^u 
y  equally  well  cured.  It  is  brought  from  the  chalk-hills 
Surrey  and  Kent,  and  cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
^ded  to  the  owners  and  occupiets  of  all  the  limestone 
d  chalk  soils  in  the  kingdom. 

This  is  a  valuable  plant,  and  requires  a  dry  and  strongly- 
careous  soil :  such  as  have  a  subsoil  of  chalk,  of  lime- 
nc,  or  perhaps  of  shell-marl,  are  the  most  suitable  far 
cultivation.  I  do  not  know  of  any  land  in  Middlesex 
it  is  particularly  proper  for  it. 

^ith  all  the  improvers  of  chalky  downs  and  limestone  soils, 
^  should  be  tke  principal  plant.      Tares ,  turnips,  clover, 

should 
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Aould  all  be  fed  greeny  and  in  the  fields  to  prepare  the 
with  rich  substances  for  being  hid  doivn  nmtb'  tmnf^      -Jj 
would  amply  repay  to  the  end  of  a  twenty-one  yean* 
lease,  by  an  annual  produce  of  two  tons  of  hzf  pet  apn^ 
d  the  highest  quality  for  the  feeding  of  cdttle,  and  rs^ 
ing  mountains  of  the  richest  dung.     tVhat  an  occttpier 
should  always  remember  is,  that  rich  land  makes  weaidif 
uruicrs* 

'^  Sow  six  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  with  the  ^rlng  com. 
(taking  care  that  the  seed  was  of  the  last  year's  growth^ 
as  no  other  will  vegetate) :  in  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months  just  top  it,  to  keep  down  weeds,  as  it  docs  sot 
blossom  until  a  year  later ;  at  all  events,  it  never  most  be 
eaten  down  by  any  kind  of  cattle  after  Christmas,,  whick. 
would  destroy  the  bud  for  the  next  year.  Top*-dresii^p 
are  very  suitable*" 


III.     RESTORING  ARABLE  LAND  TO  GRASS. 

The  most  usual  method  in  this  county,  is  to  maDore 
plentifully,  and  to  cleanse  the  soil  thoroughly  with  hoeiog 
crops,  one  or  two  years  previous  to  sowing  hay-seeds  with 
barley  or  oats.  In  cases  where  the  soil  is  so  rich  that 
there  might  be  some  risk  in  sowing  a  full  crop  of  corn, 
by  which  the  grass  would  be  smothcred>  less  corn  is  sowDi 
even  so  low  as  one-third  of  the  usual  quantity  of  seed,  is 
order  that  it  may  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  nurse  to 
rear  up  the  young  plants,  and  a  shade  against  the  rays  of 
too  hot  a  sun.  When  the  corn  is  carried  off,  the  young 
crop  of  grass  is  but  little  fed  during  autumn ;  but  it  it 
heavily  rolled  in  the  following  spring,  in  order  to  {uress 
the  soil  home  to  the  roots ;  and  it  is  then  treated  as  per- 
manent pasture. 

The 
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jC  foregoing  method  is  unexceptionable,  as  to  all 
that  has  been  well  supplied  with  manure.  Where  it 
own  that  the  land  is  not  so  highly  conditioned,  the 
tioii  would  be  equally  successful  by  cleansing  the 
id  well  after  its  having  produced  in  succession,  winter 
turnips,  and  winter  tares,  all  fed  on ;  then  laying  on 
ire,  ploughing  it  in  with  a  very  thin  furrow,  and  m 
lit,  or  early  in  September,  sowing  grass-seeds  with- 
om.  The  produce  would  be  a  most  abundant  crop 
ext  mmmer ;  and  it  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to 
3wn,  but  from  the  following  April  treated  as  pasture, 
ave  changed  much  land  from  arable  to  grass,  by  both 
methods,  with  equal  success,  except  in  a  single  in- 
5^  which  convinced  me  that  white  clover  will  not 
a  severe  winter,  when  sown  late  in  September, 
third  method  of  converting  arable  land  into  per- 
Qt  grass  is,  to  give  it  a  summer-fallow,  and,  in 
oe  of  a  continuance  of  wet  weather  through  the  sum- 
which  may  prevent  a  clayey  soil  being  thoroughly 
icd  from  root  weeds  in  one  season,  fallow  it  the  next 
and  the  next,  rather  than  sow  grass-seeds  before 
per£c&iy  cleansed.  It  should  be  plentifully  dressed 
such  manure  as  is  thoroughly  reduced,  and  the  seeds 
eds,  as  well  as  the  eggs  of  inscdls,  destroyed  by  heat 
ntrefadlion.  Lime  may  be  added,  where  the  soil  is 
ised  to  want  it,  and  can  be  procured  at  a  moderate 
ise.  The  soil  being  so  cleansed  and  enriched,  may 
irn  with  grass-seeds  as  it  becomes  ready  in  August 
ieptember.  This  method  is  inferior  to  cither  of  the 
I,  as  it  has  not  the  advantage  of  green  crops  fed  by 
on  the  land,  to  supply  it  with  animal  manure, 
fourth,  and  occasionally  promising  method,  is  de- 
d  in  the  Survey  of  Nottinghamshire,  which  is,  to 
in  March  or  April,  half  a  peck  of  rape  instead  of 

com, 
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com,  with  the  grass^seeds  ;  the  rape  will  get  sofficten^^ 
high  to  sliade  the  young  grass  from  the  sua  ;  and  in  tSae 
second  week  of  July^  ten  or  twelve  wethers,  or  ewe  Ate^ 
per  acre,  may  be  turned  in,  which  will  become  fat  enoagJr 
for  the  butcher  by  the  end  of  September. 

Any  poor  couchy  pasture  may  be  cleansed  and  restoreiif 
to  grass  of  a  tolerable  rich  quality,  with  only  submittiop 
to  the  loss  of  its  miserable  produce  for  oqe  year.  To  do 
this,  pare  and  bum  the  turf,  spread  the  ashes,  and  tbn 
jdough  the  land  thin  and  clean  ;  harrow  and  re^Ioagha 
inch  or  two  deeper,  then  harrow  the  soil  to  pieces^  and 
sow  grass-seeds  early  in  August. 

Land  of  a  drying  nature  should  be  laid  down  withi 
flat  surface,  and  clayey  soils  should  receive  the  grass-secdi 
in  a  state  of  ridge  and  furrow.  A  ridge  of  twelve  fat 
wide  takes  a  proper  shape  on  one  ploughing  from  the  levdi 
for  ordinary  occasions ;  but  when  the  intention  is  to  coo* 
vert  the  soil  into  meadow  for  floating,  the  ridges  shoidd 
be  ten  or  twelve  yards  In  width. 

To  procure  proper   seeds  for  the  purpose,  is  a  fCff 
difficult  part  of  this  business.     Large  quantities  are  aoU 
at  tenpencc  per  bushel,  at  the  Royal  Mews,  Charing-cross; 
where  the  best  hay  is  consumed,  consequently  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  most  likely  place  to  procure  the  best  seeds  \  and 
certainly,  upon  examination,  they  look  particularly  brigbt 
and  well ;  but  this  appearance  is  principally  owing  to  the 
greater  part  consisting  of  blossoms,  instead  of  seeds ;  the 
reason  of  which  must  be,  that  the  hay  was  made  while  the 
grass  was  in  blossom,  before  the  bulk  of  the  seeds  were 
perfefted  \    so  that,  probably    anK>ng  twenty  bushels  of 
these  pretended  seeds,  there  is  not  really  contained  more 
than  two  peclcs  in  a  good  and  pcrfeft  state.      Meadow 
fox-tail  is  of  great  value,  and  its  seeds  may  be  colleAed 
with  ease,  and  in  plenty,  from  the  swaths,  during  mowing 

time, 
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iCi  by  children.     But  for  a  general  assemblage  of  mea- 

iir  grasses,  the  best  way  is  to  save  for  seed  a  piece  of  fine 

I  meadowi  that  is  known  to  abound  with  the  best  sort 

grasses,  by  letting  it  stand  about  three  or  four  weeks 

iger  than  usual,  or  until  it  be  ripe.     Then  mow  the 

us,  and  thrash  it,  without  suffering  it  to  heat  in  the 

ck|  and  during  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  sow  the 

id  you  intend  to  lay  down  with  the  seeds  thus  procured. 

)  which  add  for  every  acre,  one  bushel  of  Peacey's  ray- 

ais,20lb.  of  white  clover,  31b.  bf  yellow  clover,  31b. 

red  honeysuckle,    3  lb.  of  timothy,  1  lb.  of  ribwort, 

d  2  or  3  lb.  of  bumet ;  together  with  meadow  soft- 

as8|  meadow   fox-tail,  cocksfoot-grass    (and,  in  soine 

ttS|  sainfoin),  or  any  other  meadow  grasses  that  may 

'  obtainable. 

It  is  not  expelled  that  every  person   who  means  to 

lange  a  small  quantity  of  arable  land  to  grass,  should  be 

the  trouble  of  thrashing  hay  for  the  seeds,  nor  will  he 

•  able  to  procure  more  than  half  the  seeds  mentioned 

the  preceding  paragraph  ;  indeed  it  is  not  very  material, 

r  a  good  pasture  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  only  a 

ishcl  of  perennial  ray-grass,  and  20  or  30  lb.  of  white 

}ver,  to  which  may  be  added  such  other  grass-seeds  as 

e  easily  procurable. 

Mr.  Maxwell  is  right,  who  advises  that  grass-seeds 

ould  be  purchased  by  the  landlord,  and  sown  under  his 

neye,  or  at  least  by  some  person  in  whom  he  can  con- 

e^  for  generally,  tenants  had  rather  these  seeds  should 

:  grow,  it  being  their  desire  to  continue  the  land  in 

igc. 

n  case  the  land  should  become  too  light  or  puffy,  a 

rf  roller  should  be  drawn  over  it.     In  every  case  it 

t  be  kept  free  from  live  stock  during  the  first  autumn, 

ter,  and  spring,  till  the  following  April,  when  it  may 

iDPLUstx.]  X  be 
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bestevcked  principally  with  sheep,  to  Tvhich  may  be  a 
oire  head  of  neat  cattle  to  evcrv  two  or  three  acres. 

Tf  there  should  be  any  appe.irance  of  the  herbage  /Sti^- 
ing  olF  about  the  third  year,  it  should  be  dressed  irlti 
finclv  reduced  m;inure,  and  if  needful  that  should  be  J"^ 
peatcd  about  the  fifth  year. 

Farms  on  the  western  coast  should,  after  being  wcJi 
drained,  be  laid  pretty  generally  down  with  grass-^ccd* 
The  humidity  of  the  climate  in  that  distrift  of  the  islamdi 
is  certainly  unfavourable  to  the  general  ripening  and  hat*- 
vesting  corn;  though  the  drier  hinds  in  this  situation  9X'C 
excellent  for  root  crops.  Gracs  should  undoubtedly  1>* 
the  staple;  roots  might  be  grown  to  clean  and  renovate  tb* 
land,  and  one  crop  of  corn  to  lay  down  with.  Thb  wool^ 
keep  all  the  west  in  a  constant  high  state  of  fertility. 

A  celebrated  Author  justly  observes,  "  it  is  the  smbtd'- 
fuge  of  ignorance  or  knaves,  to  say  that  grasses  do  n*^ 
thrive  in  their  lands ;  but  the  true  reason  is,  they  do  n<^ 
lay  the  lands  in  proper  condition,  nor  with  proper  grasses 
and  good  seeds ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  where  com  grow% 
there  grasses  may  grow  also;    and  that  they  are,  whdf. 
properly  managed,  very  profitable  to  the  farmer,  let  lA 
land  be  whatever  it  will,  as  they  keep  the  land  constantly 
in  good  heart,  and  so  afford  the  most  constant  and  ricfc 
produce  to  the  cultivator." 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  the  praftice  of  some  farmerS)  ik 
most  other  counties,  though  not  so  in  Middlesex,  to  coo- 
tinue  sowing  corn  so  long  as  the  land  will  product  any> 
and  then  to  apply  to  the  landlord  or  his  steward,  sayiD| 
they  are  ready  to  lay  such  a  field  (thus  shamefully  ex- 
hausted !)  down  to  grass,  provided  he  will  give  them  pa^ 
mission  to  plough  up  an  equal  quantity  of  old  grass  land* 
In  this  application  they  too  often  succeed  i  and  thus  thej 
^o  on  ruining  one  field  after  another. 
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lI>9T;TES  on  CONVERTING   GRASS    LAND   INTO    TILLAGE) 
AND  RESTORING  IT  INTO  PASTUllE. 

Romney-Marsh,  Pevenscy-I-evcl,  other   salt  marshes^ 
wad  all  grass^land  which  is  rich  and  capable  of  fattening 
neat  cattle  and  sheep,  or  that  can  depasture  from  three 
to  five  or  six  sheep  per  acre  through  the  summerj  ought 
not  on  any  account  to  be  ploughed.  Neither  ought  grass- 
land that  is  capable  of  wintering  two  ewes,  and  in  the 
following  summer  fattening  them   and   their  lambs^  be 
brought  into  aration.  Land  that  is  capable  of  being  artifici- 
ally watered)  whatever  be  its  quality,  is  too  valuable  to  be 
ploughed*     Any  clean  turf  with  an  herbage  mostly  of 
white  clover,  will  be  relished  by  sheep,  and  ought  not  to 
be  ploughed.     If  the  herbage  is  less  abundant  than  could 
be  wished,  manure  it,  or  graze  it  entirely  with  sheep,  and 
give  them  ground  oil-cakes,,  but  avoid  breaking  up  the 
snr&ce.     Meadows  by  the  side  of  rivers,  consisting  of 
^in  earth,  producing  valuable  herbage,  no  agriculturist 
would  ever  suffer  to  be  in  any  other  state. 

There  are  cases  in  which  fern,  rushes,  thistles,  or  per- 
baps  moss,  so  much  abound,  as  to  make  it  advisable  to 
{dough  them  up.  Any  land  that  has  become  much  infested 
with  furze,  heath,  or  other  shrubs,  and  all  grass-land 
tbat  is  very  unproductive,  may  be  correAed  by  a  judicious 
application  of  the  plough. 

In  every  case  of  much  rubbish,  begin  by  paring  and 

burning,  and  sow  with  rape  in  April,  May,  or  early  in 

June,  when  you  wish  to  feed  it  off  in  August  and  Sep^ 

tember;  or  sow  in  July  for  spring-feed^  or  it  may  be 

sown  in  August  aihd  September  for  later  feed  or  seed. 

A  poor  clay  pasture  may  be  pared  and  burned,  and 
sown  with  rape  in  May^  which  may  be  fed  off  in  Septem- 

Z  2  ber. 
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bcr.     The  same  land  may  be  ploughed  in  Oftobcr,  a 
cflTcdhially  tilled  the  following  spring,  and  again 
with  rape  in  May  5  and  this  course  may  be  repeated 
nually,  until  the  soil  acquire  any  desired  degree  of  ri 
ness. 

Or  a  cleaner  course  would  be,  winter  tares  sown. 
September,  and  fed  off  in  May  and  June  the  following- 
year ;  which  would  give  time  to  cleanse  the  soil  in  July 
and  August,    to  re-sow  tares  in  September;   and  this 
might  be  repeated  annually,  till  the  land  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  richness. 

Or,  after  cole  has  been  fed  off  in  September,  plongh 
the  land,  and  sow  winter  tares  5  feed  them  off  the  folloir- 
ing  May  and  June;  then  plough,  and  sow  cole,  in  Jul^f 
to  be  fed  off  the  following  spring ;  then  prepare  the  soiI> 
and  sow  corn  for  a  quarter  of  a  crop  with  a  full  crop  of 
grass'^seeds. 

As  for  free  loam,  including  such  soils  as  are  suitable 
for  turnips  and  barley,  pare  and  burn  the  turf,  sow  winter 
tares,  feed  them  off;  then  sow  turnips,  feed  them  on  the 
land ;  then  corn,  mostly  wheat,  to  be  sown  in  the  spring  - 
thus  having  two  green  crops  and  one  torn  crop  in  two 
years.  -  Immediately  after  corn  harvest,  plough^  and  so^^ 
winter  tares,  to  be  fed  c  ff ;  let  them  be  succeeded  bytuT"-^ 
nips,  and  then  corn ;  and  continue  this  rotation  so  lorii; 
as  the  land  remains  in  aration;  and  when  it  may  be  thougl*^ 
advisable  to  restore  it  to  pasture,  it  will  only  be  necessax^ 
to  sow  a  full  crop  of  grass-seeds  among  the  corn,  which,  i^ 
that  case,  should  only  have  a  bushel,  or  a  bushel  and  ^ 
half  of  seed-corn,  per  acre. 

By  grass- seeds  I  only  mean  white  clover,  30  pounds  5 
ribwort,  two  or  three  pounds ;  and  perennial  ray-gras^* 
•me  bushel.  These  are  capable  of  making  a  good  pasture  f 
but   red    honeysuckle,   nonsuch,   timothy,   and   bum^> 
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wlicn  they  can  be  obtained,  may  be  added,  tliree  pounds 

of  each;  and,  if  the  land  bj  moist,  a  'd  meadow*f( sctaily 

cocl^sfoot-grass,  and  the  smooth-stalked  nxaicw-jrass, 


s^. 


SECT.  III. HAY-MAKi:^0. 

This  branch  of  the  rural  art  ha?,  by  the  farmers  of 
Middlesex,  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  altoge- 
ther unequalled  by  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.     The 
neat  husbandry,  and  superior  skill  and  management,  that 
arc  so  much,  and  justly,  admired  in  the  arable  farmers  of 
the  best  cultivated  distrifts,  may,  with  equal  justice  and 
propriety,  be  said  to  belonp;,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to 
the  hay  farmers  of  Middlesex  ;  for  by  them,  may  very 
nirly  be  claimed  the  merit  of  having  reduced  the  art  of 
''diking  good  hay  to  a  regular  system ;  which,  after  having 
*tood  the  test  of  long  prafticc  and  experience,  is  found  to 
*^  attended  with  the  most  desirable  success.    Even  in  th6 
^ost  unfavourable  weather,  the  hay  made  according  to 
^ie   Middlesex  manner,  is  superior  to  that  made  by  any 
^^^r  method,  under  similar  circumstances.     It  is  to  be 
'^S^tted,  that  this  very  excellent  practice  has  not  yet, 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  travelled  beyond  the  borders 
^^  the  county.  But  as  it  most  justly  deserves  the  attention 
^^^   imitation  of  farn^.ers  in  othel"  distri6\s,  I  shall,  for 
their  information,  endeavour  minutely  to  describe  the  me- 
tnod  in  which  the  Middlesex  farmers  make  their  liay. 

In  order  that  the  subjcft  may  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood, 1  shall  relate  the  particular  operations  of  each  day, 
'^^'ing  the  whole  process,  from  the  moment  in  which  the 
''^^Vrer  first  applies  his  scythe,  to  that  in  which  the  hay  is 
^^^xared  either  in  the  barn  or  in  the  stack.    Before  I  enter 

X  3  more 
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more  immediately  on  this  task,  I  would  just  premise  a  A 
observationsi  viz.  when  the  grass  is  nearly  fit  for  mowir-x^ 
the  Middlesex  farmer  endeavours  to  seleA  the  best  mowex-a^ 
in  number  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  his  grass,  skiicf 
the  length  of  time  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  it    in 
hand ;  which  having  done,  he  letts  it  out,  as  piece-work^ 
or  to  be  mown  by  the  acre  *. 

About  the  same  time  he  provides  five  hay-makers  (men 
and  women  f)  to  each  mower.  These  last  are  paid  by 
the  day,  the  men  attending  from  six  till  six;  but  the  wo- 
men only  fi*om  eight  till  six.  For  an  extra  hour  or  so  in 
the  evening,  when  the  business  requires  dispatch,  they  re- 
ceive a  proportionate  allowance. 

The  mowers  usually  begin  their  work  at  three,  foBTf 
crfive  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continue  to  labour  till 
seven  or  eight  at  night ;  resting  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Every  hay-maker  is  expefted  to  come  provided  with  ^ 
fork  and  a  rake  of  his  own  ;  nevertheless,  when  the  grass 
IS  readyj  and  labourers  scarce,  the  farmer  is  frequently 
obliged  to  provide  both ;  but  for  the  most  part  only  the 
rake. 

Every  part  of  the  operation  is  carried  on  with  forks* 
except  clearing  the  ground,  which  is  done  with  rakes  5 
and  loading  the  carts,  which  is  done  by  hand. 

Having  premised  so  much,  I  now  come  to  the  descrip^ 
fion  of  the  business  of  the 

First  Day, — All  the  grass  mown  before  nine  o'clock  i^ 


*  Each  man  mows  from  one  acre  and  a  half  to  an  acre  and  three  qu^^* 
|crs  per  day;  ion;e  there  are,  who  do  two  acres  per  day,  during  ^^ 
whole  season. — J.  M, 

f  Including  loadcr-s  pitchers,  stackers,  and  ail  otbers.«— 3^.  M» 

ibc 
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lb0  morning,  is  tedded»  in  which  great  ipare  is  Ukea  to 

ahakc  it  out  of  every  lunip,  and  to  strew  it  evenly  over 

•U  the  ground*.    Soon  afterwards  it  is  turned,  with  the 

same  degree  of  care  and  attention  ;  and  if,  from  tiie  nunv* 

kcr  of  hands,  they  arc  able  to  turn  the  whole  again,  tliey 

do  so,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  tlicy  caq,  till  twelve  or 

one  o'clock,  at  wliich  time  they  dine.     The  iirst  thing  to 

be  done  after  dinner,  is  to  rake  it  into  what  arc  called 

imf^k  vindrowsf ;  and  the  last  operation  of  this  day  is  to 

put  it  into  grass-cocks. 

Second  Day, — ^The  business  of  this  day  commences  with 
tedding  all  the  grass  that  wa?  mown  the  first  day  qfter 
fuse  o'clock,  and  all  that  was  mown  this  day  before  nine 
o'clock.  Next,  the  grass-cocks  are  to  he  well  shaken  out 
iitostaddles  (or  separate  plats)  of  tive  or  six  yards  diamt^ter^ 
If  the  crop  should  be  so  thin  and  light  as  to  leave  tfa^ 
^Kcs  between  these  staddles  rather  large,  such  spaces 
be  immediately  raked  clean,  and  the  rakings  mixe4 


•  ilhe  following  observations  on  the  Middlesex  n^cthod  of  har-makin§, 
•we oWigingly  communicated  by  Thomas  Skip  Dyot  Bucknall,  Esq, 
HP. 

*  By  dm  regular  method  of  tedding  gnm  for  hay,  tht  hay  will  be  of  » 
IBOK  vakabJe  (ju^lityi  hait^  more  equally  in  the  stack^  consequently  nuc 
loEable  to  damage,  or  fire  :  will  be  of  greater  quantity,  when  cut  into 
tnwes,  and  sell  at  a  better  price;  for  when  the  grass  is  suffered  to  lay  a 
^  or  two  before  it  is  tedded  out  of  the  swath,  the  upper  surface  »  so 
4ricd  by  the  sun  and  winds,  and  the  ixuexior  part  is  xiot  dxied,  bv^  wv 
i^red,  so  that  the  herbs  lose  much,  both  as  to  quality  and  ^uap^y, 
vltidi  arc  very  material  circumstances,  at  the  price  hay  now  fetches  at 
ittiket  An  instance  in  point :  the  physic  gardeners  who  attend  to  the^ 
^•aocss,  are  very  careful,  in  the  proper  and  equally  dryf^g  ^h^r  herbs, 
aid  they  find  their  account  in  it.' 

t  Tlut  is,  they  all  rake  in  buch  a  manner,  as  that  each  pertopnukes  a 
^t  which  rpws  are  three  or  four  feet  apartd — J.  M. 

^  4  with 
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with  the  other  hay,  in  order  to  its  all  drying  of  an  nnifoni^ 
colour.     The  next  business  is  to  turn  the  staddles,  aail 
after  that  to  turn  the  grass  that  was  tedded  in  the  first  par^ 
of  the  morning,  once  or  twice,  in  the  manner  describe^ 
for  the  first  day.     This  should  all  be  done  before  twdv^ 
or  one  o'clock,  so  that  the  whole  may  lie  to  dry  whil^ 
the  work-people  are  at  dinner.     After  dinner,  the  firsC 
thing  to  be  done  is,  to  rake  the  staddles  into  double  wind-* 
rows*;    next,  to  rake  the  grass  into  single  windrows  ^ 
then  the  double  windrows  are  put  into  bastard-cocks;  and 
lastly,  the  single  windrows  are  put  into  grass-cocks.    Thi^ 
completes  the  work  of  the  second  day, 

Ttird  Day. — ^The  grass  mown  and  not  spread  on  th^ 
second  day,  and  also  that  mown  in  the  early  part  of  this 
day,  is  first  to  be  tedded  in  the  morning ;  and  then  tfa^e 
grass-cocks  are  to  be  spread  into  staddles,  as  before,  and 
the  bastard-cocks  into  staddles  of  less  extent.  Thesis 
lesser  staddles,  though  last  spread,  are  first  turned,  thexi 
those  which  were  in  grass-cocks  5  and  next  the  grass  is 
turned  once  or  twice  before  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  when 
the  people  go  to  dinner  as  usual.  If  the  weather  has  provecl 
sunny  and  fine,  the  hay  which  was  last  night  in  bastard- 
cocks,  will  this  afternoon  be  in  a  proper  state  to  be  car"- 
riedf ;  but  if  the  weather  should,  on  the  contrary,  ha've 
been  cool  and  cloudy,  no  part  of  it  probably  will  be  fit  co 
carry.  In  that  case,  the  first  thing  set  about  after  dinne'^j 
IS  to  rake  that  which  was  in  grass-cocks  last  night  va^o 

•  In  doing  which,  every  two  persons  rake  the  hay  in  opposite  dir^^' 
lion?,  or  towards  each  other,  and  by  th;it  means  form  a  row  bctwc*?* 
them  of  double  the  size  of  a  single  windrow.    Each  of  these  doub^^ 
windrows  are  about  six  or  eight  feet  distnnt  from  each  other. — J,M. 

f  It  seldom  happens  in  dry  weather,  but  lliat  it  may  be  carried  on  th* 
third  day. — J,  M. 
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•^kmUe  windrows ;  then  the  grass  which  was  this  morning 

spread  from  the  swaths,  into  single  windrows.    After  this» 

the  hay  which  was  last  night  in  bastarj-cocks,  is  made  tip 

into  fiiU-sizcd  cocks,  and  care  taken  to  rake  the  hay  up 

clean,  and  also  to  put  the  rakings  upon  the  top  of  each 

cock.    Next,  the  double  windrows  arc  put  into  b?.stard- 

cocks,  and  the  single  windrows  into  grass^ocks,  as  on  the 

preceding  days. 

I 

Fourtb  Day* — On  this  day  the  great  cocks,  just  men- 
tioned, arc  usually  carried   before  dinner.      The  other 

1  operations  of  the  day  are  such,  and  in  the  same  order,  as 
before  described,  and  are  continued  daily,  until  the  hay 
harvest  is  completed. 

hi  the  course  of  hay-making,  the  grass  should,  as  much 
»  possible,  be  protefted  both  day  and  night,  against  rain 
and  dew,  by  cocking.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
proportion  the  number  of  hay-makers  to  that  of  the 
ttowers,  so  that  there  may  not  be  more  grass  in  hand  nt 
tty  one  time,  than  can  be  managed  according  to  tiie  fore- 
pbg  process.  This  proportion  is  about  twenty  hay- 
Bttkers  (of  which  number  twelve  may  be  women)  to  four 
nwwcrs :  the  latter  arc  sometimes  taken  half  a  dav  to  assist 
Ac  former.  But  in  hot,  windy,  or  very  drying  weather, 
'greater  proportion  of  hay-makers  will  be  required,  than 
^cn  the  weather  is  cloudy  and  cool. 

It  is  particularly  necessary  to  guar- 1  against  spreading 
■tore  hay  than  the  number  of  hands  can  get  into  cock  the 
ftme  day,  or  before  rain.  In  showery  and  uncertain 
^ther,  the  grass  may  sometimes  be  suffered  to  He  three, 
fcttr,  or  even  five  days,  in  swath.  But  before  it  has  lain 
»ng  enough  for  the  under  side  of  the  swath  to  become 
y*Bow  (which,  if  suffered  to  lie  long,  would  be  the  case), 
particular  care  should  be  taken  to  turn  the  swaths  with  the 

heads 
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heads  of  the  rakes.     In  this  state  it  will  cUrc  so  much    ^ 
about  two  dayS)  as  only  to  require  being  tedded  a  £ei^ 
hours,  when  the  weather  is  fine>  previous  to  Its  being  put 
together  and  carried.     In  this  manner,  hay  may  be  made 
and  put  into  the  stack  at  a  small  expense,  and  of  a  mode^ 
rately  good  colour ;  but  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  grasf 
are  insufficiently  separated  by  it. 

There  are  no  hay-stacks  more  neatly  formed,  nor  better 
secured,  than  those  of  Middlesex.     At  every  vacant  time, 
while  the  stack  is  carrying  up,  the  men  are  emjdoyed  ia 
pulling  it>  with  their  hands,  into  a  proper  sba^>e;  and^ 
about  a  week  after  it  is  finished,  the  whole  roof  is  properly 
thatched,  and  then  secured  from  receiving  any  damage 
from  the  wind,  by  means  of  a  straw  rope,  extended  aloo^ 
the  eaves,  up  the  ends,  and  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  The 
ends  of  the  thatch  arc  afterwards  cut  evenly  below  tliC 
eaves  of  tlie  stack,  just  of  sufficient  length  for  the  WD^ 
water  to  drip  quite  clear  of  the  hay.     When  the  stacl^ 
happens  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  wliich  may  be  suSrr 
peeled  of  being  too  damp  in  tlie  winter,  a  trench,  of 
about  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  is  dug  round,  and  nearly 
close  to  it,  which  serves  to  convey  all  the  water  from  tihi^ 
spot,  and  renders  it  pcrfcdlly  dry  and  secure. 

It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  farmer  to  give  constaii-^ 
personal  attendance  vi  every  party,  directing  each  opersf 
tion  during  the  whole  hay-harvest.  The  man  who  wouU) 
furc  his  hay  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  a  moderate  cat- 
pense,  must  not  only  urge  the  persons  who  make  the  hay* 
the  men  wlio  load  the  waggons,  and  those  who  make  tU^ 
stack,  but  he  should  be  on  the  alert  to  contrive  and  poio^ 
out  the  manner  in  which  every  person  may  do  his  laboU^ 
to  the  most  advantage.  Unless  he  does  tliis,  one  moici 
of  the  people  in  his  hay-field  will  be  of  no  material  use 
txim  'y  and  if  be  should  be  absent  for  an  hour^  or  mor^t 
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tering  tfail  tiycne  little  or  nothing  will  be  done.  The 
fsrmers  of  Middlesex  engage  many  hay-makers :  some  of 
them  hai'vc  been  known  to  employ  two  or  three  hundred : 
snch  men  find  it  necessary  to  be  on  horseback)  and  the 
workrpeople  find  them  sufiicient  employment.  A  man  of 
energy  will  make  the  most  of  every  hour,  and  secure 
his  hay  while  the  sun  shines  :  one  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tioa  lounges  his  time  awayi  and  suffers  his  hay  to  be 
canght  in  the  rain,  by  which  it  is  frequently  half  spoiled. 
Or  if  the  latter  should  have  the  good  fortune  of  a  conti* 
mance  of  dry  weather,  his  hay  will  be  a  week  longer  in 
the  field  than  his  neighbour's,  and  the  sap  of  it  dried  up 
hj  tbe  sun. 

It  is  supposed  that  400  of  grass,  on  being  dried  into 
\aY9  wastes  to  100  by  the  time  it  is  laid  on  the  stack  \  it 
ii  then  further  reduced  by  heat  and  evaporation  in  about 
9  month  to  perhaps  95 ;  and  between  that  and  90  I  appre- 
Mnd  it  continues  through  the  winter.  From  the  middle 
€f  Affarch  till  September,  the  operations  of  trussing  and 
flinrketing  expose  it  so  much  to  the  sun  and  wind,  as  to 
wider  it  considerably  lighter,  probably  80 :  that  is,  hay 
•J^ich  would  weigh  90  the  instant  it  is  separated  from  the 
•^ck,  would  waste  to  80  (in  trussing,  exposure  on  the 
^^^^  and  at  market  for  about  24  hours)  by  the  time  it  is 

'"Osdly  delivered  to  a  purchaser.     During  the  following 

_  > 

^nter  the  waste  will  be  little  or  nothing  :  it  is  nearly  ob- 
'lous,  that  the  same  hay  will  weigh  on  delivery  80  in 
**ninier  and  90  in  winter.  From  this  circumstance,  and 
^hcTS  which  relate  to  price,  a  farmer  may  determine 
^hskt  season  of  the  year  is  the  most  advisable  for  him  to 
*^U  his  hay.  I  have  known  a  gentleman  have  the  hay  of 
"^«  years  by  him  at  one  tune  \  the  price  then  rose,  and 
P^  sdd  it  to  much  advantage.    And  I  now  know  there 

are 
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arc  several  farmers  in  this  county,  who  hare  from  one  t0 
two  thousand  tons  of  hay. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrow,  Hendon,  and  Fincim^- 
ley,  there  are  many  hay-barns  capable  of  holding  from  5^ 
to  50,  and  some  even  1 00  loads  of  hay.  They  arc  foand  t^ 
be  extremely  useful  and  convenient  during  a  catching  incS> 
unsettled  hay-harvest,  as  a  safe  receptacle  for  the  hay  9J9 
fast  as  it  becomes  dry.  In  the  very  common  case  of  ap^ 
proaching  rain,  when  the  hay  is  fit  for  carrying, 
nerve  is,  or  ought  to  be,  exerted  to  secure  as  much 
possible ;  and  that  is  most  effeftually  done  by  gettin| 
all  the  carts  and  waggons  loaded,  and  drawn  intoth.' 
barns  :  the  rest  of  the  hay  must  take  its  chance  in 
cocks.  These  bams  are  also  of  considerable  utility  fo 
the  reception  of  loaded  carriages  daily,  a  short  time 
fore  night,  where  they  are  secure,  and  afford  certain 
ployment  for  the  men  the  next  morning,  before  brcakfasC^ 
in  unloading.  Even  in  dull  or  damp  mornings,  ihe  hay 
can  be  safely  unloaded  under  the  cover  of  these  buildiog^^ 
when  it  could  not  be  done  on  to  a  stack  in  an  exposed 
yard.  I  remember  a  morning  of  tliis  kind  which  threat- 
ened rain,  in  which  my  neighbours  durst  not  uncorcT 
their  stacks,  when,  under  the  security  of  a  hay-bam,  I 
unloaded  twelve  carts  and  waggons  before  the  men  went 
to  breakfast :  the  day  turned  out  fine,  and  my  people 
were  all  ready  for  the  hay-field,  where  they  re-loaded  tb^ 
carriages  into  the  same  barns  before  night. 

In  winter,  and  in  all  wet  and  windy  weather,  the  bartif 
afford  safety  to  the  broken  cuts,  and  an  opportunity  of 
cutting,  weighing,  and  binding  hay ;  none  of  which  ope- 
rations could,  at  such  a  time,  be  performed  out  of 
doors.  The  farmers  whom  I  have  consulted  on  tlxi» 
subjcft,   agree    that  hay  may  be  put    together  carlierj 
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by  a  day,  in  a  barn,  than  it  would  be  safe  to  do  In 
It  stack. 

Theexpcnseof  a  hay-bam,  which  costs  100/.  generally 
tares,  in  straw  and  thatching,  and  its  other  advan^ges, 
the  "whole  of  its  cost  in  three  years.  Indeed,  I  built  one 
^A  oak  posts  in  the  most  complete  manner,  which  holds 
lOO  loads  of  hay,  and  am  certain  its  savings  equalled  its 
cost  in  two  years ;  but  in  this  it  was  aided  by  the  then 
high  price  of  straw. 

In  the  driest  seasons,  bams  are  a  saviog  o£  6/.  or  more 
per  acre)  and  in  wet  seasons,  the  ready  assistance  which 
they  afford  in  speedily  securing  the  hay,  has  been  known 
to  make  a  difference  in  price  of  20/.  per  load,  on  a  small 
number  of  loads. 

Close  bams  exclude  the  current  of  external  air,  which 
ii»  pfx)bably,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ignition  of  the 
hat  vapour,  at  the  instant  of  its  escape  from  the  hay- 
stack. In  the  barn,  this  hot  vapour,  or  steam,  is  con- 
fined in  the  empty  space  between  the  hay  and  the  rocf, 
^lu^til  it  has  parted  with  so  much  heat,  as  to  be  incapable 
^  taking  fire  when  it  conies  in  contact  with  the  external 
3U*  in  its  escape  from  the  barn. 

The  Middlesex  farmers  are  desirous  of  preserving  thp 
SKen  colour  of  their  hay  as  much  as  possible  ;  though  a 
^^btisb  brown  is  of  no  dis-service  to  it.     Hay  of  a  deep 

hnown  colour,  occasioned  by  its  having  heated  too  much 

• 

A  the  stack,  is  said  to  weaken  the  horses  that  eat  it,  by 
Pi^omoting  an  excess  of  urine,  and  consequently  it  sells  at 
a  reduced  price.  *  If  you  would  make  your  hay  come 
^'W  of  the  stack  of  a  fine  colour,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  to  appear,  the  hay  you  have  shaken  out  of  bastard 
<ocks  to  prepare  for  carting,  should  be  cocked  in  the  heat, 
^>^d  remain  till  the  next  morning  ;  then  turn  and  open 
"^  CQcksy  for  the  air  to  take  away  the  damp  that  is  col- 

lefledf 
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]eAed>  v^hkh  othervvise  would  heat  in  the  stack,  vti, 
of  course^  the  beauty  of  the  colour  would  be  done  away/ 
— Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  after-grass  is  fed  off  by  heavy  cattle,  till  such  tine 
as  the  land  would  receive  injury  by  their  poaching,  were 
they  continued  in  it ;  and  after  that,  by  sheep  till  Candk- 
mas.  It  seems  to  be  equally  as  erroneous  to  turn  cattk 
into  a  close  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  carried,  as  to  keep  thm 
out  of  it  till  the  after-grass  be  overgrown.  It  is  obvious^ 
much  better  to  forbear  so  long  as  may  be  necessar)rto 
permit  the  after-grass  to  rise,  till  it  provide  just  a  stdfr 
cient  bite  for  the  cattle. 

In  the  making  of  hay,  some  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  kind  of  herbage  grovin(  < 
en  it.  The  hard  benty  hay  of  a  poor  'soi/,  if  in  Gttb  flf  fft 
danger  of  firing  in  the  stack  ;  atul  should^  therefore,  k  f^ 
very  early  together,  in  order  to  promote  a  considerable  piftffr 
ration,  as  the  only  means  of  imparting  a  flavour  to  such  htjt  \ 
%fhich  will  make  it  agreeable  to  horses  and  lean  caitle ;  it  wiU 
be  nearly  unfit  for  every  other  sort  of  stock. 

It  is  the  succulent  herbage  of  rich  land,  or  land  highly  fifO^ 

nured,  that  is  more  likely  to  generate  heat  sufficient  to  bst^ 

into  fame,  as  it  has  sometimes  done ;  of  course,  the  grass 

from  such  land  must  have  more  time  allowed  in  makiog 

it  into  hay.     This  the  Middlesex  farmers  arc  pcrfcSlf 

aware  of;  and,  when  the  weather  proves  moderately  (b?"  1 

-I 

ing,  they  make  most  excellent  hay.    But  when  it  is  vorf    ; 
hot  or  scorching,  they,  as  well  as  most  other  fiuTncrsott* 
dcr  similar  circumstances,  are  sometimes  mistaken.    ^ 
such  weather  the  grass  becomes  crisp,  rustles,  and  hanflc» 
hke  hay,  before  the  sap  is  sufficiently  dissipated  for  it  tO 
be  in  a  state  fit  to  be  put  iftto  lai^e  stacks  \  and,  if  th^* 
be  done  when  it  is  thus  insufficiently  made,  it  generaltjf 
heats  too  much  \  has  been  known  to  become  mnsy-kwn^^ 

anc^ 
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wn<3L    in  ^me  cSases,   thoDgh  Ycry    r^rdy,   hss    taken 

fire*. 

Sadt  ought  t6  bespread  by  hand  m  the  stack,  with  hay 
tha^  is  damaged  by  any  canse  whuter^r,  as,  being  nearly 
spoiled  during  the  making,  or  being  naturally  too  bulky 
and  coarse  in  the  crop,  or  tasteless  from  poverty  of  soil. 
Hxe  eflfeft  trill  be  so  CTcat,  thit  ::  ;5  said  even  shecD  will 
taifc  every  inofsel  of  itf.    Salt  has  also  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  keeping  hay  from  heating  too  much  in  the  stack, 
and  J  by  that  means,  prcscr\*ing  it  of  a  finer  green  colour 
thsui  it  would  otherwise  be  of.     Its  disposition  to  prevent 
heat  is  so  great,  as  to  be  particularly  suitable  and  valu- 
able in  every  case  where  it  may  be  suspefted  the  hay  is 
putting  together  insuRlcicnily  made.     Clover-hay,   and 
r-hay,  are  more  snbj'rct  to  heat  too  much  than  almost 
other,  owing  to  their  being  more  succulent  and  sappy; 
and  many  of  the  farmers  of  this  county  use  salt  on  such 
occasions,  with  good  cfFeft,  to  keep  down  the  heat. 

The  great  quantity  they  have  in  hand  at  the  same  time, 

mahs  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  the    nvhcle  jast  at  tht 

moment  it  is  sufficiently  made ;  although  it   is  certainly  of 

considerable  consequence  that  it  should  be  so,  ///  order  to 

^  yielding  the  greatest  possible  weighty  and  preserving  its 

^^  quality ;  as,  every  minute  after  that  precise  time,  it 

^ntinucs  to  lose,  both  in  weight  and  in  its  nutritious  pro- 

l^ctici^  by  evaporation:):.     iLven  the  diffireiue  c/"  an  hour^ 

^o  ^jery  hot   drying  day^  is  supposed  to  occasion  a  loss  of  IS 

^  S^€)per  ceftt.  en  the  hay^  by   its  being  carried  beyond  the 

j^oitr^    of  perfeBion ;  and  frequently  even  a  greater  loss  is 


7  stacked  in  a  barn  in  the  same  state,  would  not  heat  too  much ; 
to  firing,  no  such  thing  was  ever  known^ — y.  M, 
T    2'^alf  a  bushel  to  a  load  is  used  by  some  persons. — NtAtx^  p.  127. 
^  very  thing  we  smell  affords  proof  positive,  that  more  than  watery 
ta  cvaporatcr--^'  ^ 

sustained. 
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sustained.     Henctf:  the  importance,  to  a  haj-farmer^ 
having  a  machine  Calculated  to  put  the  hay  together  wf 
great  dispatch,  and  just  at  the  right  time.     (See  my  d 
scription  of  a  Sweep,  in  vol.  xiv.  Tra'nsaAions  of  Lond 
Society  of  Arts,  &c.) 

It  is  very  truly  remarked,  that  there  are  more  hay-staclcs 
£red  in  a  fine  dry  summer  than  a  wet  one  \  and  various 
are  the  methods*  used  in  different  places,  to  prevent  hay 
from  taking  fire  in  the  stack,  by  drawing  off*  the  hot  va- 
pour  or  steam ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  all  of  them 
are  sure  to  produce  mouldy  and  bad  hay  on  every  side  of 
such  vents ;  and  of  course  they  are  justly  reprobated  by 
every  good  hay-maker,  and  should  only  be  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  necessity  f. 

It  is  determined  by  general  experience,  that  hay  which 
iias  not  been  exposed  to  rain  at  all,  is  much  more  liaUc 
to  fire  in  the  stack  than  that  which  has  been  drenched 
with  it.  Indeed  the  latter  seldom  heats  so  much  as  the 
farmers  wish  it  to  do,  since  a  moderate  degree  of  heat 
would  improve  its  flavour;  but  that  is  prevented  byitshe- 
toming  too  much  made  during  every  process  yet  known  for  drj* 
ing  it.  On  the  contrary,  all  such  hay  as  is  put  into  the  stack 
%vithout  being  skin-dry^  universally  becomes  coated  with  a  stink* 
ing  mouldy  or  dust* 

*  Such  as  square  troughs,  hored  fuU  of  holes ;  or  two  of^MSte 
boards,  secured  about  nine  inches  apart  by  short  laths  nailed  oa  then; 
mr  by  drawing  up  the  middle  of  the  stack,  a  basket  or  sack^  filled  wid^ 
•eraw  or  hay.  Some  persons^  on  discovering  that  the  stack  heiti  to* 
Biuch,  cut  a  square  hole  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  itw — J,  Af.  ' 

f  The  bands  for  binding  trusses  are  made  of  the  most  dusty,  cotr«i 
and  ordinary  hay.  A  stack  of  forty  loads  will  require  two  loads  nH  »»• 
ilffs ;  therefore  two  loads  of  dusiy,  &c.  hay,  in  luch  a  stack,  b  not  ^7 
J*"»s  to  the  faraicr. — 7.  ili". 
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SECT.    IV. FEEDING. 

DO  not  know  of  any  land  in  this  county  being  applied 
le  fattening  of  cattle  for  the  botcher.  Indeed  the 
nee  can  always  be  sold  fot  ready  money^  at  such  high 
s>  as  to  render  any  system  of  grazing  a  losing  business. 
lUock  would  eat  as  much  hay^  turnips^  oil-cake,  &c. 
week,  as  could  be  sold  for  twelve  shillings ;  and  he 
id  probably  increase  in  value  in  that  time  about  six* 
oorse  the  farmer  would  lose  six  shillings  a  week  per 
.  by  feeding  bullocks ;  and  sheep  would  occasion  a 
orticxiate  loss« 

im  fiilly  persuaded  that  all  the  straw  and  haulm  in  th^ 
dom,  over  and  above  what  is  indispensably  necessary 
batching  buildings  and  littering  cattle,  might  be  easily 
crted  into  wholesome  food,  and  made  to  contribute 
rially  towards  the  rearing  and  support  of  lean  stock, 
le  simple  operation  of  cutting  it  into  chaff;  and,  in 
I  cases,  by  the  commixture  of  roots  and  other  articles, 
rdcr  to  render  it  more  palatable,  and  to  induce  the 
f  to  eat  an  increased  quantity.     When  so  prepared, 
)uld  be  given  to  them  in  mangers  of  rather  a  large 
and  calculated  to  prevent  waste.    There  can  be  no 
t  but  this  method  of  preparing  and  consuming  straw, 
Q,  &c.  would  tend  considerably  to  increase  the  num- 
f  Uack  cattle  *,  and,  when  compared  with  the  present 
ice  of  treading  and  rotting  it  into  manure,  one  moiety 
lich  is  washed  into  the  ditches,  and  leaves  the  rest 
poor  quality,  must  be  considered  of  great  national 
rtancc.     Thus  the  straw,  &c.  is  not  only  rendered  fit 
le  support  of  live  stock,  but,  by  being  digested,  and 
d  through  their  bodies,  it  must  become  a  much  naore 
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highly  enriched  manure  than  in  the  ordinary  way  of  treadf* 
ing  and  rotting. 

The  astonishltig  increase  that  nvottld  prohably  false  place  ^^ 
the  number  of  slo  ky  in  consequence  of  this  mode  of  feedirf^i 
muld  effeBually  reduce  the.  price  of  lean  neat  cattUj  andc^^^^ 
uqucntiy  the  price  of  butchers' -meat  in  general* 

Cut  straw  is  also  found  to  be  extremely  useful  for  hdhtt^t 
nphile  fattening  for  the  butcl?er  ofi  roots ,  oU^cake^  distillir''^ 
washf  or  indeed  any  soft  food  which  does  not  admit  ofcbemr^ 
the  cud :  as  this  defedl  may  be  as  well  corrected  bythmst  0^ 
chopped  stra%Vi  in  the  way  just  mentioned^  as  by  that  fftf^y 
other  and  mere  expensive  diet, 

•  Varying  the  food  of  stock,  while  fiittening,  as  nmch  99 
possible,  is  allowed  to  promote  quick  feeding  in  a  glta^ 
degree.  aThis  variety  may  easily  be  furnished  by  a  jodi^ 
cious  mixture  of  the  several. articles  adapted  to  that  pos*^ 
pose,  and  the  quality  at  the  same  time  may  be  considcrak^ 
bly  improved. 

Some  kinds  of  food,  that  are  loathed  by  cattle  whil^ 
in  an  ufimixed  state,  are  rendered  both  palatable  and  ntX'^ 
tritious,  by  being  incorporated  with  other  articles*  Et«*» 
oil  has  been  found  greatly  nutritive,  merely  by  having 
been  mixed  with  bran,  and  given  to  cattle.  It  is  supposed 
that  lint-seed  is  more  fattening  than  any  other,  which  i* 
probably  owing  to  its  containing  a  larger  portion  of  oil* 
Melasses  has  also  been  given  with  boiled  Indian  com,  Qod 
found  to  fatten  oxen  very  quickly. 

For  the  probably  great  use  of  mixing  salt  with  the  food 
of  neat  cattle  and  sheep  during  the  time  they  are  fatteoiogf 
see  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  422. 

During  a  hte  war,  an  astonishing  quantity  of  kaf 
was  exported  from  this  county  to  the  armies  in  Germavfi 
after  having  been  previously  compressed  into  about  ene- 

tirni 
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f  its  natural  compass,  by  means  of  the  double  screw 
I  common  use  among  the  packers.  This  method 
I  «ven  the  most  bulky  articles  infinitely  more  con- 

and  portable^  and  consequently  better  calculated 
iTcyance  firom  one  place  to  another,  either  when 
4xiard  or  in  camp ;  as  it  is  evident  they  may  be 
d  with  much  greater  ease  and  alacrity  when  so 
ssed  than  could  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Maw,  or  indeed  any  article  capable  of  sustaining 
estary  pressure,  might,  after  being  thus  reduced  in 
F  bulk,  be  much  more  readily  conveyed,  either  by 
water  carriage,  with  less  than  half  the  number  of 
Si  horses,  and  boats,  now  in  general  use  for  that 
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GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 


SECT.    I.— -FRUIT-GARDENS. 

.OM  Kensington,  through  Hammersmith,  Chis- 
rentford,  Isleworth,  and  Twickenham,  the  land  on 
les  of  the  road,  for  seven  miles  in  length,  or  a 
of  ten  miles  from  market,  may  be  denominated 
t  fhiit-gardeni  north  of  the  Thames^  for  the  sup- 
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ply  of  London*.  In  tSis  manner  much  of  the  ground 
In  these  parishes  is  cuhivated.  The  pleasure-grounds  am ^ 
villas  of  some  of  the  nobiiitv,  and  wealthy  commoner^ 
comprize  most  of  the  remainder  of  this  district. 

Tht  fruiUgnrdeners  have  what  they  call  an  «^//r  ai»^ 
uftder  crop  growing  on  the  same  ground  at  one  tim^' 
First,  the  ground  is  stocked  with  apples,  pears,  chcrric-^j 
plums,  walnuts,  &c.  like  a  complete  orchard,  whial* 
they  call  the  upper  crop..  It  is,  secondly,  fully  planted 
with,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries,  ai»<» 
all  suth  fruit,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  as  are  known  to 
the  shade  and  drip  from  the  trees  above  them^  with 
least  injury.  This  they  term  the  under  crop. 
these  jjardcns  have  walls,  which  arc  completely  dothedi. 
with  wall-fruits  J  such  as  nedtarines,  peaches,  apricotSy 
plums,  and  various  others,  all  properly  adapted  to  the 
aspect  of  the  wall.  In  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
shelter  and  warmth  in  autumn,  they  raise  earthen  banks 
of  about  three  feet  high,  laid  to  a  slope  of  about  45°  to  the 
sun.  On  these  slopes  they  plant  endive  in  the  month  of 
September ;  and  near  the  bottom  of  them,  from  Oftobcr 
till  Christmas,  they  drill  a  row  of  pease.  By  this  means 
the  endive  is  preserved  from  rotting ;  and,  as  well  as  the 
pease,  comes  to  maturity  nearly  as  early  as  if  they  had 
been  planted  in  borders  under  a  wall. 

Soil, — ^^rhe  soil  is  an  excellent  dry  loam,  annually  dtfg 
and  repeatedly  hoed,  so  as  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds. 

W"/7/<»r.— The  springs  of  this  distrift  lie  at  eight  or  tm 
feet  in  depth  ;  and  the  manner  of  raising  the  water  ispc* 

*  There  are  also  con^idetable  frvit-^rdcM  oa  the  Surrey,  •r  WQ^ 
side  of  the  Thames.— 7. -If. 
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i^uliar  to  gardeners.  For  cheapness  of  maehmerjry  and 
lisjpQtch,  it  exceeds  the  pump  or  the  roller.  It  consists 
3f  a.  principal  post  set  firmly  in  the  ground  a  small  distance 

from  the  welly  and 

about  eight  feet  out 

of  the  ground,  as  at 

•/*    a.  In^he  top  of  this 

post,,  a    baulk,    or 

ufer,  by  turns  oir  an 

iron    pin,    To  the 

smaller  epd  of  thi^ 

baulk  is  hung  a  pole, 

r,  and  to*  this  is  sus- 

pcnded  the  pail,  rf,  which,  when  empty,  swings  over  thti 

well,  f.     In  order  to  raise  the  water  by  this  apparatus,  a 

person  takes  hold  of  the  pole,  and  pulls  it  down  until  the 

kirckct  descends  into  the  water,  and  is  filled,  when  a  small 

fcrce  at  c  lifts  it  up  again,  as  it  is  assisted  by  the  weight 

a/. 

I  suppose  there  are  upwards  of  three  thousand  acres  of 
hnd  under  this  most  excellent  and  valuable  management. 
The  quantity  of  prodiiftive  labour  depending  on  these 
gardens  is  surprizing.     The  digging,  hoeing,  trenching^ 
harrowing,  planting,  grafting,  pruning,  budding,  gather- 
ing, and  marketing  the  fnu't ;  and  also  carrying  it  from 
inarkct  to  the  dealers  in  every  part  of  the  town  ;  and  in 
^ing  It  for  sale  daily  through  six  or  seven  thousand 
stt^cts  in  London  \  must  supply  a  wonderful  quantity  of 
labour  and  profit  to  numerous  individuals. 

They  probably  give  employment  and  support,  in  the 
garden,  to  Jive  persons  (a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  chil- 
dren) per  acre^  during  the  winter  half  year  ^  and  in  summer, 
jibont  five  persons  opore  (chiefly  Welsh  women)  are  added 

^5  to 
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to  the  mimber;  while  the  market-peoplci  porters,  baacfa^ 
wotnen,  dealersy  amd  hawkers,  may  be  estimated  at  frv 
more.  The  last  ten  are  all  men  and  women  whose  famt^ 
lies  equal  their  own  number,  or  may  be  twenty.  Thos 
the  whole  probably  amount  to  abjut  thltrtj'fi'ue .  inhci'dfxnt^ 
pir  acre  duritig  the  fruit  season.     ^ 

Many  of  them  do  not  depend  f>lely  on  the  froit-gardensx 
but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  average  the  number  at  ten  per  ecrt% 
they  would  give  thirty  thousand  inbabitants  a^  beitig  entirety 
supportid  by  the  labour  of  these  gfnklens  ;  exclusive  pf  thtt 
persons  depending  on  the  rent,  taxe^  ?nd  %itkes.  tf  thi 
land. 

.   Estimating  their  produce  in  money,  it  cannot  be  Im 
than  100/.  per  acre,  or  300,000/.  per  annum. 

The  fruit-gardens  of  Surrey  are  of  considerable  extenli 
and  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Mtddkio* 
And  as  much  is  also  brought  from  SLent,  Essex,  fierk^ 
9nd  other  counties,  for  the  supply  of  the  London  maricetii 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  produce  of  thif 
county,  the  consumption  of  the  metropolis  and  its  enviftns 
must  be  ^00 fOOO I.  per  annum. 

Fruit-trees  are  of  many  species,  and  their  varieties  are 
so  numerous,  as  entirely  to  preclude  the  idea  of  describing 
them  severally  In  a  work  of  this  kind :  indeed,  they  vt 
highly  deserving  of  being  mad^  the  subject  of  a  distioft 
publication.  Mr.  Forsyth,  gardener  to  the  King  at 
Kensington-palace,  has  lately  published  his  methods  of 
managing  fruit  and  forest  trees,  with  drawings  and  d^ 
scriptions,  sufficiently  perspicuous  to  enable  any  penon,  | 
of  a  sound  understanding,  to  follow  his  valuable  me- 
thods. 

Many  persons  are  in  habits  of  making  wine  from  EngT 
lish  grapes,  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  all  means: 
^  Mr.  Jessop,  of  this  county^  has  been  known  to  make 

ioo 
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lOO  gaUons  from  the  grapes  grown  M  ai-maay  yards  of 

walL 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Britain,  from  Mr.FoRstTH's  book, 
may  Icam  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  it  certainly  is  very 
possible  to  make  as  palatable,  and  much  more  wholesome, 
wine  in  England,  than  what  is  generally  imported.     It  is 
wdi  known,  that  wine  may  be  made  of  the  English  sweet- 
water  grape,  equal  to  mountain;  and  it  is  almost  equally 
«dl  kaown,  that  much  of  the  colour,  and  nearly  all  the 

[     sediment,  or  tartar,  and  part  of  the  flavour,  of  red  win«, 

L  are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  unwholesome  drugs, 
which  have  destroyed  some  persons  in  a  few  hours; 
others  in  a  few  days,  and  reduced  the  duration  of  life  iu 
thousands  to  half  the  number  of  years  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  attained.  Tliis  pradlicc  ought  to  be  dis- 
Mraged^  or  it  will  determine  every  man  who  has  any 
itgtfdfor  his  health,  to  refrain  from  drinking  such  wine, 
at  least  pntil  it  has  been  kept  a  sufficient  number  of  years 
to  procure  the  deposit  and  concretion  of  tlie  poisonous 
ingredients  that  have  been  obtruded  into  it. 

The  orcliards  and  fruit-gardens  of  these  kingdoms  are  a 
considerable  branch  of  its  agriculture }  ami  it  is  expelled 
the  standard  fruit-trees  will,  in  a  few  years^  be  much  in>- 
irovedfirom  the  exertions  of  T.  S.D..Bucknall>  Esq. 
who  has  been  very  assiduous  in  establishing  the  science  of 
<^harding  upon  more  rational  principles  than  had  bcfoise 
POCQ  done  in  this  kingdom. 

Several  of  Mr.  Bucknall's  papers  on  this  subjedl  wei% 
Prf>lished  in  the  11  th,  12th,  1 3th,  and  1 1th  volumes  of  the 

f     TransaAions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,'  &c,  containing  tlic  praftlce  which  he  introduced  at 
.Si^ingbourne,  in  the  county  of  Kent^  in  the  year  1790 ; 
vhicb  papers  havebedn  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  publidied 
by  G.  NicoL,  in  Pall-malK 

vi^  .    In 
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In  tkis  booki  are  observations  on  the  suitable  manurea 
all  that  should  be  done  in  order  to  render  most  tie 
Jicalthyt  large)  handsome,  and  produjlive,  is  fully  poimi 
put ;  many  useful  hint$  are  given  to  guard  the  planters  « 
fruit-growers  against  the  usual  efieils  of  negled;  and  m 
take ;  and  muQh  stress  is  laid  on  the  proper  soil,  positk 
;md  judicious  shelter.  The  operative  part  is  expressed 
90  clear  a  manner,  '■  that  it  can  hardly  be  misunderstoo 
nor  can  I  sufficiently  recommend  the  pamphlet,  whi 
^ould  be  re^d  hj  every  firuit-grdwer., 


SECT.   II.— KITCHEN-GARBENS. 

.     The  Kitchens-Gardener,  conscious  that  he  cannot  1^ 
.his  goods  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  without 
ijnost  liberal  use  of  dung,  is  npt  sparing  in  the  expense 
fxrocuring  a  suffici^at  quantity;  nor  is  he  saving  in : 
labour  of  managing  his  dunghill,  when  it  is  procured. 
-This  dunghill  consists  of  new  hors6>dung  and  litl 
lirought  from  the  stables,  and  shot  immediiitely  firom^' 
•carts  in  which  it  is  brought,  into  an  oblong  heap, 
.this  is  daily  added,  what  is  brought  home  in  the  carts 
itheir  return  from  town,  until  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixti 
'/lays*  before  it  is  wanted ;  at  which  time,  so  much  0 
as  the  gardener  thinks  necessary  for  his   immediate  { 
pose,  is  shook  to  pieces  ipto  a  separate  heap,  turning 


»•■'( 


•  Whether  it  should  be  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixieen  days  depeQ* 
tfie  judgment  of  the  gardener.    If  it  be  long,  sound  litter,  it  will  re 
•ucteen  days ;  if  thort,  t&d  partly  rotten,  it  need  only  be  twelve 
and  if  in  a  medium  ^talse  betweea  the  two,  it  ahonld  lie  foiuteco  dt 
J.M. 
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the  kmg  litter  into  the  midcUe,  and  the  short  Ihter  and 
fhordings  to  the  outside.  This  being  done,  it  is  left  ia  the 
iiglitest  manner,  to  permit  the  hot,  putrid,  offensive  va- 
'yoor  freely  to  escape ;  which  it  does  very  copiously  in  a 
fswdays.  It  will  then  be  fit -to  be  toirned,  and  shaken 
Api  at  beficnre,  in  about  eight  days ;  and  when  so  dane,  it 
is  left  for  £om^  six,  or  eight  days  more,  accoriilAg  tQ  the 
Jtate  of  the  manure,  as  aforesaid. 

To  fit  it  for  use  in  the  winter  season,  no  water  is 
necessary  ^  but  in  drying  weather,  during  sumoKr,  when 
the  heap  would  be  more  likely  to  turn  of  a  dusty  mould 
diah  to  potrify^  they  add  water  firom  a  garden^pot^  jusc 
-ooagh  to  secure  putre£i£Hon,  and  to  give  time  for  the 
sir,  which  it  discharges  during  that  process,  to  escape ; 
itt  that  would  otherwise  fill  their  frames  with  an  insuffe- 
rable stench. 

The  dung  thus  reduced  and  prepared,  is  fit  for  the 
Ibnaation  of  hot-beds. 

When  intended  for  the  purpose  of  raising  mushrooms, 
a  brge  surface  becomes  an  object,  and  the  bed  is  therefore 
made  twenty,  forty^  or  more  yards  in  length.  A  transverse 
iottaii  of  this  bed  would  be  of  a  triangular  form,  thus : 

When  it  is  intended  that  the  bed  should  be 
covered  with  glazed  frames,  it  is  prepared 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram ;  and  in 
this  last  shape  it  is  usually  made  for  the 
niong  of  most  kinds  of  seeds^ 

Small  flftlad  is  raised  under  these  glazed  frames ;  and  a 
fntb  crop  is  sown^  cut,  and  marketed^  every  fortnight.  The 
trop  being  divided  into  a  regular  succession,  produces  a 
dadlj  supply. 

The  moderate  heat  arising  from  the  constant  putre- 
'b£6aa  of  the  dung  under  these  frames,  during  every  fort- 
Bight  or  tluree  weeks^  forces  a  succession  of  seeds  into 

plants. 
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plantSi  of  about  six  inches  high,  fit  to  be  tnnsphaatoA  • 
which  heat,  when  necessary,  is  increased .  by  lining  ib^ 
frames  (Le.  laying  stable^litter  to  the  back  and  froOtA 
edges. of  the  hot-beds),  and  so  continued  until  the  end  o^* 
the  season.  When  the  dung  has  dcme  working  dMS 
frames  being  removed,  it  is  dug  up,  and  bamowed  to  ^B 
dunghill,  where  fresh  horse-dung  is  mixed -with  it, 
after  being  all  rotted  together,  it  is  trenched  into 
4)uarters.  TAuSf  in  one  season^  it  eetttributtsy  U  roumg  tk^ 
seediing  plants  i  and  in  the  nefet,  t$  force  cAer  planU  iati^ 
maturity* 

When  the  quantity  of  dung  returned  from  the  hoc«bflcfeB 
exceeds  the  demands  of  the  ground,  they  sell  it  to  cooii^ 
mon  farmers :  in  this  case,  giving  preference  to  dung 
has  not  been  worked,  for  their  own  use.  The 
ought  also  to  estimate  the  difference. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  GARDENS  At  THE  M^AT- 
HOUSES,  LTING  BETWEEN  WESTlUlNSTER  '*AKt> 
CHELSEA. 


This  soil,  no  doubt,  originally  consisted:  of  the  S( 
deposited  there  from  the  richly  impregnjUed  water  of  ttxe 
Thames  \  and,  like  the  other  marsh-land  on  bodi  sides 
of  that  river,  is  secured  against  inundation  with  sn  aaik^^ 
bank^  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  a  sta  nvaU,  The  tim^» 
or  period,  when  these  walls  were  constructed,  is  one  of 
those  events  on  which  history  is  silent,  I/haye  heard  ^^ 
^id,  that  much  of  the  hose  and  centre  of  them  ewuists  rf 
ihalk^  Huhlch  substance  luas  probably  made  use  of  for  tbe  pitt^r 
pose  of  keeping  out  molesy  ratSy  and  ivorms. 

Most  of  the  land  thus  secured  against  floodsj  is  of  the 
richest  quality,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  the  ^rposes  of  a 
kitchen-gardener.    In  t^e  situ^tipn  now  iwdcf  review, 

the 
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{£»  can,  by  a  little  attention  to  tli$  sluices,  fill 
xhtSf  dip*holes,  and  wells,  with  Thames  w^ter, 
in  k  in  such  places  to  within  about  eighteen  inches 
ir&te,  and  by  that  means  save  a  great  deal  of 
Q  watering  their  crops.  In  addition  to  this, 
r  they  use  (from  the  Thames)  is  also  of  a  more 
;  quality  than  can  be  met  with  in  nK>st  other 

ind  has  been  as  long,  or  perhaps  longer,  in  the 
■I  of  kitchen-gardeners,  as  any  other  land  in 
and  for  a  great  length  of  time  has  been  supplied 
kg,  as  much  in  quantity,  and  as  often  repeated, 
e  opinion  of  the  occupiers,  could  be  applied  with 
e  to  the  crops.  The  quantity  thus  used  is  annu- 
ards  of  60  cart-loads  per  acre*. 
by  an  union  of  tmturai  fertility  with  heat  (raised 
',  and  a  due  degree  of  moisture^  are  the  occupiers 
^unds  enabled  to  raise  the  greatest  crops  in  the 
ible  time.  This  distriA  being  also  nearer  the 
hail  most  others,  it  has,  from  a  combination  of 
antages,  a  decided  preference  over  every  distrift 
zigdomf. 

—Soon  after  Christmas,  when  the  weather  is 
ey  begin  by  sowing  the  borders,  and  then  the 


urdener  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  this  account, 
I  loads  of  dung  annually  from  town,  and  uses  it  all  on  nine 
mod.  These  carts  are  drawn  by  two  horse*,  and  tl\e  loads 
nlf  the  sixe  which  the  farmers  draw  to  greater  distances  witi^ 
ur  horses. — J.  M. 

so  situate  on  the  »outh-west  border  of  the  town,  consequently 
the  north-east  wind,  so  hurtful  to  vegetation  in  exposed  situ- 
onsiderably  moderated,  or  rarefied,  before  it  passes  over  these 
they  are  also  oaturally  low  and  sheltered— -y.  M. 

quarters, 


quarters,  with  radishes,  spinachi  onions,  tnd  all  the  others 
seed  crops.     As  soon  afterwards  as  the  season  will 
which  is  generally  in   February,    the  same    ground 
planted  with  cauliflowers,  from  the  fnunes,  as  thick  as 
no  other  crop  then  had  possession  of  the  ground.    Th^j 
radishes,  &c.  are  soon  sent  to  nnarket;  and  when 
cauliflowers  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  earthed  up,  sugair'^ 
loaf  cabbages  are  planted  from  the  aforesaid  seed  crop»« 
When  these  are  marketed,  the  stalks  are  taken  up,  Htm^e 
ground  cleared,  and  planted  with  endive  and  celery  frooa 
the  said  seed  crop ;  and  daily  as  these  crops  are  sent  ro 
market,  the  same  ground   is   cropped  with   celery  ft>v 
winter  use. 

The  foregoing  rotation,  or  order,  in  which  the  land  is 
cropped,  may  be  considered  as  the  general  praAice  of  tine 
gardeners  of  this  district,  although  there  are  iiidividiials 
who  differ  from  it  in  several  respefb ;  as  the  state  of  tlie 
markets,  the  price  of  the  articles,  or  their  own  iiidiD»- 
tion  and  opinion  direA  them.  But  one  thing  they  unani- 
mously agree  in,  namely,  that  to  dung  plentifulljy  U  dig 
the  soil  tvelt^  and  to  sow  good  seed^  is  the  only  practice  on 
which  a  reasonable  expectation  of  good  and  plentiful  crops 
can  be  founded. 

Next  to  the  grand  object  of  good  land,  clean,  full  of 
dung,  and  but  little  above  the  water,  the  kitchen-gardener 
esteems  shelter  from  cold  winds  as  highly  essential  to- 
wards bringing  his  crops  rapidly  forward,  and  into  the 
highest  state  of  perfeftion.  Hence  it  has  been  the  con- 
stant pra£lice,  in  order  to  attain  this  desirable  Qbje(t,  to 
creft  a  considerable  number  of  reed  fences  (though  Obfff 
have  lately  substituted  paled  fences  in  their  stead),  whidi 
they  place  in  such  positions  as  are  best  calculated  to  pre* 
vent  the  currents  of  cold  chilling  winds  from  passiqg  over 
fheir  grounds. 

The 
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I  foUo^ng  estimate  was  made  by  a  gardener  who 
ed  nine  acres,  situate  about  two  miles  farther  from 
ty  as  his  opinion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  at  the 
looses  before-mentionedi  viz. 

*  radishes,  &c.  ••••» •«...^...  ^.10 

liflowers,  frequently  70  or  more,  but  say  .••*  69 

bages,   «..^.  30 

ary,  xYit  first  crop,  not  unfrequently  upwards  7  -^ 

f  60,  butsav  .........^ ^ 5 

live,  ^^ ^«  SO 

rtjf  the  second  crop,   ^ 40 

Total  annual  produce  of  one  acre, £»^^0 

s  he  stated  as  an  estimate  rather  under  the  mark. 
seasons  occasion  a  considerable  loss,  perhaps  of  one 
but  as  this  does  not  often  occur,  he  was  of  opinion 
3pon  fhe  whole,  two  hundred  pounds  an  acre  was 
low  estimate  of  the  average  annual  produce  of  these 

h,  the  produce  or  amount  of  a  gardener's  crops,  I 

I I  am  not  praElically  acquainted  ;  and  therefore  I 
«g,  that  the  foregoing  account  may  be  taken  as  the 
of  the  inquiries  which  I  have  been  able  to  make. 

•  ^^*7  great   expense,     in   labour,    manure,    &c. 

kitchen-gardeners  are  at,  is  evident  to  every  one 

ivcs  in  the  neighbourhood   of  them.     Probably  it 

s  thus  divided,  viz.  in   labour,  35/.;    teams   and 

25/.;  rent,  taxes,  and  tithes,  12/.*,  marketing 
cpenses,  8/. — together,  80/. ;  which,  taken  from 
regoing  sum  of  200/.  leaves  120/.  per  acre  as  in«> 
if  capital^  «Uid  profit. 

The 
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The  fanning  gardcncny  or  those  ^o  work  their  scfii 
principally  with  the  plough,  are  sitoated  rather  toon  dis^ 
tant  from  LonJoo;  occupy  larger  tnii£te  of  land  i  and  are 
content  to  follow  something  like  the  foUowing  method  or 
order  of  cropping^  namely: — in  the  months  of  January 
and  Fdxiiary,  they  crop  thdr  land  with  e^ly  ptMa^  in 
onler  to  have  the  pods  gathered  green,  and  aoU  in  the 
mooth  of  June.  The  hauliR'is  hooked  up,  and,  as  soon 
as  it  is  dry,  is  carried  of  the  ground,  and  atacked^  far 
the  fodder  of  horses,  on  which  they  thrive  neariy  aswdl 
as  on  hiT.  The  ground  being  dearcd,  is  (doughcd,  and 
Scnra  with  :»irmfj\  which  are  sokl  off  in  antnaini.at 
which  time  the  ground  is  again  ploughed,  and  planted 
with  •Vv^jrJl^ 

When  the  crop  of  pease  is  of  the  marrow&t  kind,  thef 
do  not  come  so  e^Iy  2s  befbre^^nentioned,  and  are,  there- 
fere,  gcncnlly  succc^rJcd  by  a  crop  of  saToys,  or  late  cab* 

In  fithcnn^  iT'^al  {VJtsar,  six  or  seren  acres  will  enxfbf 
twcniT  ivTSTRs  *iJLr»T  .^"SunJavs  not  excepted),  and  thef 
are  juiJ  trom  one  shilling  :o  sixteen  or  eighteen-pence  per 
sack  of  ti>ur  bushe!^  fc«r  jrithjring  them.  The  price  t> 
rxs  aoCx^rJIrjg  :o  Thi  bcilk  of  the  crop)  and  also  asconfiiig 
tc^  :hc  kir.vl  ^ :  pcz,  or  s£rc'  ci  the  pods.  Those  of  the 
trjunv»wfji:,  or  Ij.r^cr  kinJl,  at  one  slulling,  and  the  smaller 
son  at  >;xtc.'.:  or  c^£>.rfC3-pcsce  per  sack.  They  arc  sent 
to  a^.irkrt  In  ihcv  ?ocks,  by  bcch  bad  and  water  carri^ 
fir.^Tn  cT^nry  o^jCir-or,  rvrhir*,  noc  exceeding  twcnty-fi^ 
rraU"*^  JoJ  ar,"  s^^i  in  :hc  ssartct  at,  frcan  &tc  to  stvtD* 


*    \X  t>«wr  •'MTJfifOfNXTY  ^l■Kftt'KVCX5%•^r 
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per  sack :  in  which  manner  this  crop  returns 
micas  than  five,  to  upwards  of  20/.  per  acre*. 
Fimiips  are  pulled  up  by  the  hand,  the  tap*root  cut  off, 
ihed,  and  tied  in  bunches,  of  ten  or  twelve  in  each, 
ey  are  then  sent  to  market  in  carts,  which  carry  about 
ry  dozen  of  these  bunches,  and  thus  produce  from  two 
lour  guineas  each  load,  or  from  twenty  to  upwards  of 
J  pounds  per  acre. 

[  think  there  are  about  eight  thousand  acres  in  four 
intiesf  cultivated  in  this  manner,  producing,  per  acre, 
mt  fifty  pounds. 

Thtjce  are  perhaps  thirteen  hundred  acres  in  the  vici- 
j  of  London,  cultivated  by  the  spade  in  the  most  per- 

t  manner,  which  do  not  possess  the  advantages  which 

^^— ^       ■  ■  ■  '  ■  ■■i^'^——  II  ■ 

The  produce  of  a  field  of  six  acres,  in  Jiinc  I79G,  tliat  was  not  at  all 
lariable  for  more  than  a  common  crop : 

Biber,  40  sacks,  of  four  bushels  each,  of  pods  sent  to?    , .    ^    ^ 
Duiket,  and  sold  from  6s.  to  1^/. ;  average  7i.  6  d.  each,  J 
uIb,  stacked  and  given  to  draught-horses,  one  ton  per7      30^ 
•ere,  worth  two-thirds  as  much  as  hay,  but  say  only         3 

Produce £.1%    0    0 

^KXtii-v-Ploughing  once  from  clover-Iey,    -     0  10    O 

Sbed,  four  bushels,  at  1'.'/.         -  S    8    O 

Drilling,  covering,  &c.        -        -070 

Hoeing  twice,        -        -        -        -   O  10    O 

Poddiog,atl8</.  persack,  on40,         3    0    0 

Marketing,  distance  ten  miles,  land  7    i     ^    q 

carriage,        -         -         -  J 

8    0    0 

Remains       -       -       -        -        -£.  10    00 

t  Middlesci, 1800  acrct. 

Surrey,        -'----  aSOO 

Kent, 1700 

li«x, 1000 

8000 

I^iave 
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1  haTC  before  stated  to  belong  to  the  soil  at  the  Neat-— 
houses,  but  which  ire  rather  under  the  medium  bctwecr^ 
the  soil  at  the  Neat-houses  and  the  land  occupied  by  tht^ 
fanning  gardeners^  producing  an  hundred  pounds  pe^ 
acre. 

Tliere  are  also  about  five  hundred  acres  more,  vhicl^ 
possessing  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  soil  at  the  Neat^ 
houses,  hold  a  medium  station  between  that  and  the  las^- 
mentioned  thirteen  hundred  acres,  and  which,  being  cti-> 
tlvated  in  the  same  maimer,  produce  a  return  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  an  acre.     This  sum  is  dis«! 
posed  of  thus,  viz.  in  labour  40/.  ^  in  teams  and  dong, 
25/. ;    marketing  and   expenses,   5/. ;    rent,  taxes,  and 
tithes,  10/- ; — together,  80/.  leaving  for  interest  of  capJ» 
tal,  and  profit,  70/.  per  acre. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Cardens  at  the  Ncat-houscs    200  acres,  at  900^.  per  acre,    -     ^¥4X0 

Snrre)' side  of  the  Th.imcs       500  acres,  at  1.50/.        -        -        .   75/XO 

Round   the    outskirts    xril   ,.^.        _      ^  ,,^.  tannm 

.       ,        .     ,  ^.5-   1:10()  acres,  at  lOOA        -         -  130JXO 

I.oin\oOf  lu  4  countieii   3 


Whollv  cultivated  by  the 7  i.'CXX)  .icrcs,  at  the  avera^rc  pro-7  /.  ^akmi 

s])aife         -         -           J  duce  of  liiO/.  10/.  per  acre,      \*»* 

Farming  ^nlcncrs;  tlicir"^ 

land  partly  cultivated/  .                         ^      jfg;^ 

bythe<;i>.idc,l>ntmi.«Iyr  "^^^  ^'''^^'^'  '^^  ^'"'-  P^'^*"^*       "      f*^^ 
Ly  thf  plpu-li,         -      J 

Tv>i-^],  10,0(K)  acres,  producing  annually    £.S45IXO 

To  >\hich  sum  add  for  fruit-gardens  -        -        -        -         400/X^ 

£Afii5f0> 

And  the  total  will  show,  that  the  ccti sumption  of  the  metrt' 
pciis  and  its  environs ,  in  fruits  and  vegetables^  is  upwarJs<J 
one  million  pounds  sterling  per  annum, 

I  think  these  several  estimates  cannot  be  too  high  for 
the  produce  raised  by  the  labour  of  the  kitchen-gardeners 
round  London ;  as  they  are  known  to  live,  and  provide  at 
well  for  their  families,  on  five  acres  of  the  best  ground, 

nine 
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ke  acres  of  the  second  best,  or  twcntjr  acres  of  an  infe- 
r  so9,  as  the  generality  of  farmers  can  on  one  hundred 
1  fifty  or  two  hundred  acres.  This  cannot  fail  of 
cing  the  gardener^ s  art  in  the  most  favourable  point  of 
vi\  2&  no  other  application  ff  land^  nor  of  labour y  does^  or 
\  st^ljy  so  large  a  surplus^revenue  towards  supporting  the 
x^'produBive  part  rft^e  comnntnity.    The  labour  and  profit 

the  dealers,  the  porterage  and  additional  carriage, 
eatly  increase  this  sum  to  the  consumers ;  but  in  what 
tic  or  propoztion,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  \  though, 
the  article  of  turnips  ^  I  have  known  the  farming  gardener 

receive  forty-five  pounds  per  acre  for  that  commodity^ 
ben  the  consumer  was  paying  to  the  retailer  after  the 
it  c{  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  acre*.  In  othec 
tides,  no  doubt,  something  like  the  same  proportion 
iUs  good.  Upon  mentioning  this  to  a  gardener,  he  re-* 
led,  '  No,  no ;  not  so  much  as  that,  neither.'  The  same 
noa  observed,  that  the  retailers  who  keep  shops  and 
Qdi,  never  buy  more  than  they  know  they  can  sell 
U.  And  therefore  both  growers  and  consumers  are 
tch  indebted,  for  the  moderate  price,  and  the  conse- 
nt Increased  consumption,  to  the  jack-ass  drivers,  bar« 
r->women,  and  other  itinerant  dealers  in  these  articles, 
o  buy  of  the  gardeners  in  the  market,  and  hawk 
ough  the  streets  of  London,  and  its  environs,  vege- 
les  and  fruit  at  a  moderate  price. 
That  gardening  is  not  altogether  an  unprofitable  con^ 
a  (as  Dr.  At}AM  Smith  has  represented  it  to  be), 

have  ample  proof,  both  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 
ere  are  generally  some  gardeners  in  the  commission  ot 

'  Fbur  hundred  and  eighty  (40  dozen)  bunches,  at  lf(£  is  3/.  a  carN 
1 ;  fifteen  such  loads  per  acre,  is  45A  The^r  w^rc  reUiled  at  5/  which 
t  the  rate  of  150^  per  acre.— y.  M. 

yiDPi^ESEz.]  z  the 
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the  peace.  It  has  produced  several  sherifii  of  cousti 
and  others  who  have  realized  from  4fO  to  upwards 
100|000/.  in  addition  to  their  patrimony*^ 


6ECT.    III. NURSERY-GROUNDS. 

At  Chelsea,  Bromptonj  Kensington,  Hackney,  DaH^ 
iiton.  Bow,  and  Mile-End,  much  ground  is  occupied  bf 
nurserymen,  who  spare  no  expense  in  collefiing  the 
choicest  sort,  and  the  greatest  variety,  of  fruit-trees,  and 
ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers,  from  every  quarter  of  tlie 
globe,  and  which  they  cultivate  in  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fedtion ;  the  latter  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  to  almostaa 
endless  variety,  so  that  to  attempt  a  particular  descriptkn 
of  them  here,  would  not  only  be  a  work  of  muchtio^ 

*  Mr.  RuBERET,  of  Little  Suttoo,  in  this  county,  is  said  tobivei^ 
this  time  upwards  of  eighty  acres  cropped  with  asparagus,  which  iifip* 
posed  to  cost  100/.  an  acre  in  making.  The  labour  is  aftwrwardi  eofr* 
tradted  for  at  50/.  per  acre  per  annum,  except  cutting  and  maiietdlC* 
It  is  very  profitable  on  sandy  land ;  in  kindly-growing  seasons,  CtttdoS 
twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  Some  persons  say  it  will  yrodoce  to  tb^ 
cultivator  upwards  of  50/.  per  acre  per  annum,  with  less  Mpcwe  tbfltf^ 
attends  most  other  crops. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  East  Sheen,  Surrey,  has  sixty  acres  freehold  hud  crop* 
ped  with  asparagus,  all  of  his  own  planting,  by  which  he  has  ip|vireA  ^ 
iarge  fortune. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  of  New-cross,  Deptford,  amassed  alatgt  propktj^  ^ 
a  general  kitchen-gardener,  which  profession  he  fDllowed  to  a  gtfK  *^ 
lent;  and  which  business  is  now  carried  on  by  the  same  family,  ift.^^ 
•ame-extensive  manner.  \ 

There  are  several  farming-gardeners  in  this  county,  who  pay  a  4^ 
•and  pounds  annual  rent ;  and  of  cow-keepers,  who  pay  a  rent  oC  tflp 
thousand  pounds.  The  returns  of  such  mea  XDuit  b*  xnany  dwvJf 
pounds  per  annum^— 7*  <^*  * 

M 

I 
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would  also  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  ibis  Under- 


Xffany  of  them  are  annually  exported  to  Irehnd^  Spain^ 
?oxtugal,  Italyi  Russia,  and,  until  latdr,  to  Fmncc;  but 
:lmore  are  still  greater  quantities  sold  for  use  in  this 
country. 


&iZ,— The  most  general  opinion  of  the  trade  seems  to 
bCy  that  the  best  soil  for  a  nurseryi  is  thnt  whicii  would 
be  the  most  desirable  for  the  general  purposes  of  agricul- 
tnrci  namely,  a  good  loam  fresh  broken  up  from  old  pas- 
ture }  which  may  be  true,  as  to  the  nurseries  producing 
abundance  of  thriving  plants ;  but  otherwise^  as  to  the 
ittccess  of  the  timber  trees  to  be  raised  from  such  plants, 
Mr.  Baird  Tery  justly  observes,  *  that  it  docs  not  appear 
to  be  a  safe  or  eligible  plan,  to  trust  to  the  forest- timber 
{Hants  raised    in   grounds  so  near   London,   especially 
when  they  are  to  be  planted  out  upon  a  poor  9oil,  and 
nore  exposed    situations,  as   it    is   obvious  that  plants 
nised  in  a  mild  climate,  as  it  were  in  hot-beds,  and  too 
Iwily  teought  forward  by  the  force  of  manure,  will  make 
fcot  a  slow  and  sickly  progress  when  transplanted  to  a  less 
rich  soil  and  more  unkindly  climate*. 

*  It  is  therefcMv  suggested  to  gentlemen  who  have  it  in 
contemjAation  to  become  considerable  planters,  to  turn 


I  *  Upon  this  opinion  I  met  with  the  fcllowing  observation  in  one  of  thff 

f  'KtiUari  ReportP,  viz.  *  The  author  adopts  here  the  common,  bat  ill- 
"^■itd,  optoion,  concerning  the  soil  of  imrscry-ground» ;  an  opinion 
•»Wi  must  ap]>car  Very  plausible,  and  prove  captivating,  to  the  unin- 
"■•cd,  for  tlie  reason  lie  give*.  Ytut  cht  young  tree  of  the  best  growth, 
y  ^'ith  the  most  roots,  wliich  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  richfest  soil, 
pD  alwap  thrive  bc&t  in  whatever  soil  it  is  planted.  As,  on  the  other 
Wn^  a  tree  stunted  in  tfjc  poor  soil  of  a  nursery  will  never  make  a  free 
#B^^and  vigorous  plaut  io  any  situation.' 

1 2  their 
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their  attention  to  raising  their  own  plants  and  trees;  B 
adopting  this  plan,  they  will  find  not  only  a  very 
saving  in  point  of  expepse,  but  prodigious  satis£a£kioo  a 
terwardsi  in  the  health  and  future  successful  progress  «:>£ 
their  plantations/ 

In  my  opinion,  no  one  soil  can  be  the  most  suitaUe  fior 
plants  of  every  genus.   One  delights  in  a  dry  soil,  another 
in  a  moist  one,  and  some  even  in  water;  nay,  two  {riaats^ 
which  require  a  soil  equally  dry,  may  be  so  opposite  in 
their  feeding  powers,  as  that  one  shall  flourish  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  other  would  inevitably  perish.     As  for 
example,  a  dry  black  peat  earth  ftaturally  produces  headiy 
and  is  an  enemy  to  white  clover ;  but  upon  applying  lime 
xn  a  proper  quantity  on  this  land,  the  heath  would  perisb^ 
and  white  clover  would  then  succeed. 

The  beech^and  the  willow  are  never  found  in  a  state 
of  nature  in  the  same  place;  nor  are  the  elm  and  the  pine 
in  such  a  situation  the  neighbours  of  each  other.    An  at- 
tentive observation  of  the  natural  produfts  of  different 
soils,  would  convince  even  a  St,  Thomas^  xhiX  no  one  soIl» 
and  perhaps  not  one  nursery,  can  be  most  fit  for  raising 
every  tree  of  the  forest  kind.     No  person,  competent  to 
make  the  observation,  can  ride  over  a  large  estate,  with.— 
out  observing  that  the  trees  vary  according  to  the  natur<5 
of  the  soil. 

Every  marsh  of  a  certain  degree  of  wetness,  present^ 
to  us  the  willow  and  the  alder.  Where  the  soil  is  rath^*' 
more  dry,  the  elm  and  the  ash  are  the  natural  growth  ot 
it ;  as  the  soil  becomes  still  further  removed  from  A^ 
marsh,  the  oak  is  found  to  succeed ;  a  little  further  00 9 
if  the  soil  is  dry  and  calcareous,  the  beech  is  found;  shouk^ 
a  poor  free-stone  gravel  or  sand  succeed  to  this,  there  wilp 
be  seen  the  fir. 

i  have  observed  all  these  changes  in  the  distance  of  a 

mile^ 
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c;  and  that  planter  will  certainly  stnnd  the  fairest 
ince  of  success,  who  follows  this  order  of  nature  \  or 
cast,  who  avoids  planting  in  direct  opjwsition  to  it. 
iverj  wood-cutter  knows,  that  oaks  which  have  been 
;ed  mto  timber  under  ^  certain  degree  of  shelter,  would 
sc  to  thrive,  if  deprived  of  that  shelter. 
Experience  plainly  shews,  that  trees  and  plants  arc  as 
ceptible  of  injury,  from  every  sudden  and  extreme 
mgc  in  their  habits,  as  is  the  human  frame  itself.  Hence 
:  importance  of  well  considering  the  nature  of  the  eli- 
te. Its  degree  of  shelter  and  warmth  should  not,  in 
:  nursery,  exceed  what  the  tree  will  meet  with  after 
ng  transplanted  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  nursery 
luld  be  in  the  more  exposed  situation  of  the  two,  the 
es  will  be  the  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  plantation* 
When  a  gentleman  has  determined  to  raise  a  plantation, 
business  is  to  look  out  for  nurSi'r^'f^voutuls  ivhose  clwiates 
rather  ivorse^  am/  soils  raSisr  Li/ir't  tknn  his  oiun ;  and 
such  grounds  to  select  the  most  l'..Mlthy  and  thriving 
nts.  If  no  such  nurseries  are  to  be  found,  the  only 
Qcdy  will  be,  to  appropriate  a  part  of  his  own  ground, 
cumstanced  as  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
Hcient  number  of  plants  for  the  proposed  plantation*. 
The  methods  of  raising  timber  plants,  fruit-trees,  and 
lamcntal  shrubs,  are  many  and  various ;  such  as  sow- 
^t  laying,  cutting,  grafting,  budding,  &c.  but  for  a 
(ticubr  description  of  these  several  operations,  ample 


)  t 


The  plants  should  be  healthy,  straight,  and  firmly  set ;  not  drawn  up 
'luxuriantly,  but  raised  in  a  soil  of  a  sin;iiariiu.ility  and  tern'perature 
tlut  wherein  they  are  intended  to  be  planted.  This  i«  a  very  ncces- 
y  cantion,  at  they  will  hence  be  much  more  likely  to  flourish,  than  if 
Tiboold  have  been  raised  in  a  richer  s«)il  or  warmer  utuation.* — Nvtist 

I  *\  in  for- 
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information  may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  those  autht 
who  have  written  expressly  on  such  subjeAs. 

It  is  supposed  there  are  about  1500  acres  of  nurscBT-y, 
ground  in  this  county;  and  that,  including  the  hoc-hoii.sci 
and  green*houses  belonging  to  them,  they  produce  maaiw 
50/.  each,  or  75,000/.  a  year. 


TH 
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CHAP.  X. 

COPSES,  WOODS,  PLANTATIONS,  HEDGE<ROWSa 

AND  OZIEJRS. 


THE  copses  and  woods  of  this  county  have  been  cte* 
creasing  for  ages ;  and,  in  a  few  centuries  more,  they 
will  probably  be  annihilated. 

There  are,  however,  still  a  few  acres  so  occupied  o0 
the  north  slopes  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate  hills ;  Jxiat 
one  hundred  acres  on  the  east  side  of  Finchley-commoD  9 
and  two  thousand  acres  on  the  north-west  side  of  Ryslip  ^ 
together  about  three  thousand  acres*     Rather  more  tha** 
half  the  said  quantity  is  wood,  pretty  well  stocked  witl>' 
thriving  young  oaks ;  the  rest  is  copse.     I  believe  th^ 
whole  is  on  a  soil  of  yellow  clay ;  which,  at  present,  woul^ 
not  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  clearing,  and  jiat^ 
ting  into  a  state  of  aration ;  at  least,  not  if  continoccf 
under  the  plough  longer  than  would  be  necessary  toiayiC 
down  in  the  best  manner  to  ^r^// j  but  in /;&^7/ state,  it 

would 
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iPcniM  produce  to  the  community  from  five^  to  ten  times 
IS  inoch  as  it  does  now*. 

The  hilb  about  Copthall  and  Homsey  are  now  appro- 
priated to  the  scythe ;  though,  but  a  few  years  ago,  they 
were  covered  with  wood.     They  arc  already  of  five  times 
their  former  value ;  and,  after  being  ten  years  more  in 
grass,  their  produce  will  be  worth,  to  the  community, 
ten  times  more  than 'the  produce  of  the  same  ground 
woold  have  been  in  a  state  of  wood.     Near  Bowes  Farm, 
•cvcral  hundred  acres  of  underwood  have  been  grubbed 
ap  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  ;  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  is  going  on  in  a  proportion  nearly  similar 
to  the  foregoing. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  while  the  national  councils 
^  «fc  ringing  the  alarm  of  an  apprehended  approaching 
^^t  of  timber,  most  of  the  aticief it  porks  are  disfigured  with 
trees  that  are  mutilated,  ruptured^  and  rotting  as  they  standi 
Howju  much  superior  is  the  scene f  where  the  trees  are  from 
^^»ty  to  fifty  years  old,  perfect  in  every  branch ;  healthy, 
ifatdtifulj  and  profitable. 

Exjery  acre  of  this  county  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
P^^£^iHon  of  more  valuable  crops  than  timber  and  underwood. 
Surely  copses,  woods,  and  large  plantations,  should  be 
I'^tsed  in  rocky  soils  ;  on  the  steep  sides  and  tops  of  hills  \ 
^^  as  high  up  the  sides  of  mountains  as  there  might  ap- 
P^^p  to  be  any  prospeA  of  their  succeeding ;  and  also  on 
^^  xnost  dry  and  exposed  situations,  in  order  to  increase 
*^isturc  and  obtain  shelter  j  not  as  being  places  where 


woods,  copses  and  coiqihods  of  x\\U  county,  are  nuneries  for 

The  security  which  they  apparently  hold  out  against  detcdtion, 

baft  t«aipted  hundreds  of  the  iU-disposed  to  commence  footpads  and  high- 

^f^yciicn,  and  ha^  also  been  the  occasion  of  many  murders  and  robberies 

\^^  committed,  and  some  of  the  perpetrators  bctng  gihbcttrd  -f-^.  M, 

2  *  they 
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they  would  invariably  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  least 

sible  time,  but  as  situations  where  corn  and  herbage  woKxli 

not  succeed  so  well. 

The  offering  premiums  for  a  general  increase  of  wood| 
is  going  retrograde ;  or  contributing  towards  a  retroduc* 
tion  of  uncultivated  nature ;  instead  of  which,  this  ammtrj 
ought  to  he  tn  a  state  of  garden4ike  cultivatwi* .     No  pmrts 
should  he   in  ivood^  except  such  as  are  unfit  for  the  prodm^ 
tion  of  grass  f  corn^  and  garden  craps  r  nor  would  there  be^ 
in  that  case,  any  deficiency  of  timber  and  copse,  if  thp 
millions  of  acres  of  bleak,  rocky,  steep,  and  in  other 
ifcspefls  barren  situations,  were  to  be  fully  planted* 

*  Planting  is  capable  of  doing  great  mi^hief  to  a  cpua* 
try,  when  applied  to  lands  that  ought  to  produce  com 
and  herbage  for  the  use  of  men  and  animals.  Nogroaol 
should  be  planted  which  is  capable  of  being  employed  in 
the  purposes  of  agriculture.' — (M.  R.J 


HEDGE-ROW  TIMBER. 

Many  of  the  hedge-rows  of  this  county  are  disfigured 
by  pollard  trees  ;  but  in  no  degree  equal  to  what  they  are 
in  some  ether  counties;  I  never  saw  hedge*rows  in  any 
distriA  so  barbarously  used  by  the  tenants,  or  that  refleft 
so  much  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  landlordSf 
as  I   have  met   with  in   some   parts   of  Sufiblk.    Nik 


•  *  In  many  parts  of  Nort!i  America,  the  landlord  would  be  nuicb 
obliged  to  any  body  who  would  carry  away  the  greater  part  of  his  UfJ* 
trees.  In  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  ot  bcotland,  the  bark  U  the  oolf 
part  of  the  wood,  which,  for  want  of  roads  and  water^arriage,  can  be 
sent  to  market.  I'he  timber  is  left  to  rut  upon  the  ground.*-— ^w^'^ 
H'eallb  of  Nuilcns, 

■   '  merous 
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re  tbe  fields  in  that  county,  whose  hedges  ane 
bfN)Uards  of  every  age,  under  perhaps  two  huiw 
r%  6f  no  value  to  the  tenant,  and  worth  to  the 
only  a  twentieth,,  or  thirtieth,  part  of  what  those 
trees  would  have  been  worth,  had  they  been 
I  from  the  spoliation  of  the  fanner's  axe* 
I  interest  on  the  vahic  of  such  trees,  the 
wouid  have  been  at  least  an  hundred  times  more 
i* 

:es  are  not  wanting  in  every  county,  of  pollard- 
mding  in  hedge^rows ;  which,  if  they  had  been 
i  till  grown  into  trees,  and  sold  in  their  primes 
;  interest  on  their  produce,  would  now  have 
three  times  more  money  tlian  the  freehold  would 
hich  produced  them.  But,  from  want  of  such 
Of  they  at  present  disfigure  the  estates  on  which 
d  I  and  are  only  of  a  comparatively  trifling  value, 
aitly,  the  owners  of  such  estates  have  lost  the 
art  of  their  property  by  the  knavery  of  thdr 
the  want  of  skill  and  diligence  in  their  agents^ 
tention  or  discernment  in  themselves. 
•St  remedy  for  this  evil  would  be,  for  every  land* 
It  down  all  the  pollards  over  the  whole  extent  of 
nrty,  and  to  sell  them  for  what  they  will  fetch. 
>iild  produce,  on  some  estates,  a  considerable 
ich,  at  compound  interest,  would  double  itself 
rteen  or  fifteen  years.  But  the  longer  the  poU 
d,  the  less  valuable  they  will  be.  In  the  next 
rovenant  should  be  entered  into  by  the  tenant* 
any  tree  (nor  to  /op  it  to  any  greater  height  than 
zn,  or. twenty  feet  from  the  ground)  under  a 
f  Jive  pounds  for  each  offence  5  iviici  sum  the 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  of  the  tenant  for 
lard  discoverable  at  any  time  on  his  estate.     Any 
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tree  recently  pollarded,  would  be  evidence  against 
tenant  *y  who  should  be  invariably  required  to  pay 
penaky :    and,  when  that  is  done,  one  of  the  partiei 
should  cut  the   pollard    down.     If  this  method  wen 
adopted,   and  the  young  trees  thus  carefiDlIy  proteftec^ 
the  estates  would  increase  in  beauty  and   value  eveiy 
year* 

In  a  ftatiofkJ  point  of  view,  this  matter  is  of  still  greater 
importance.  It  is  not  conceivable,  without  the  help  of 
calculation,  what  an  immense  quantity  of  timber  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  occupiers  of  land  cutting  the  tops  off  tiie 
young  timber  plants.  If  this  had  been  prevented,  bjr  t 
general  law,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  no 
alarm  would  ever  have  taken  place  in  this  islandj,  ai  to 
the  want  of  timber  for  every  purpose. 

It  would  still  be  wise,  and  politic,  for  the  Legislatof^ 
to  pass  an  Aft  for  ^e  efie£hially  preventing  &nners  and 
others  from  cutting  off  the  tops  of  timber  trees,  and  pbnU 
likely  to  become  timber.    This  regulation,  in  a  centnry 
or  two,  would  be  the  means  of  producii^  tea  times  moio 
timber  than  e\%r  will  be  done  by  rewards  for  making 
plantations  and  woods.    It  would  not  only  put  wealth  into 
the -pockets  of  the  land-owners  in  every  part  of  the  island, 
but  would  also  be  the  most  certain  and  efficient  means  tf 
providing  an  ample  supply  of  materials  for  the  fbtore  sn^ 
port  of  our  wooden  ivallsy  the  best  bulwarks  of  the  nation* 
It  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  an  aceurate  esA^ 
mate  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  this  country  from 
such  a  measure ;    nor    does  it  seem  necessary  to  fK 
mintttely  into  such  a  statement  ;  but  in  order  to  gain  a 
slight  idea  as  to  the  quantity  of  hedge-row  timber,  let  it  be 
considered  that,  in  well-fenced  and  cultivated  distri£b, 
the  hedge*rows  occupy  from  a  twentieth  to  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  surface,    Even  including  the  common-fields,  and 

cultivated 
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ciAtmted  slopes  and  borders  of  sheep-downs^  the  average 

^faaaatiXf  of  hnd  occupied  by  hedge-rows  at  this  time, 

inbonts  to  one-twentieth,   or  two  million  acres,    the 

greater  part  of  which  might  be  made  to  produce  timber. 

Trimming  the  lower  branches  off  the  trees  to  the  height 

of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet,  would  permit  the  air  to 

circubte  fredy,  and  give  every  advantage  to  the  crops  of 

the  occupier,  as  well  as  leave  sufficient  tops  upon  the  trees 

for  all  the  purposes  of  growth  and  rural  ornament.   Uftder 

managefnent  liki  thir,  the  hedges  would  every  nvhere  present 

kakbjf  vigorously-growing,  and  handsome  tinker  j    nvould 

M  very  much  to  the  profit  of  the  land-owner,  to  the  security  cf 

At  country^  and  to  the  pleasures  of  the  traveller.     This  would 

be  a  striking  contrast  to  the  present  appearance  of  hedge- 

fows}  which,  almost  every  where,  disgust  us  with  the 

^    tight  of  rotten  pollards,  and  trees  stripped  of  their  side- 

Iteches,  like  May-poles. 

Ift  short,  so  great  is  the  waste  and  destrufHon  of  timber 
Id  the  hedge^rows,  commons,  and  fbrests,  of  this  king* 
Ann,  by  the  conversion  of  timber  trees  into  pollards, 
that  I  cannot  sufficiently  condemn  this  barbarous  prac- 
tice. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  trees  should  be  protected 
^pinst  being  converted  into  pollards  (worth  half-a^crown 
vImi  they  would  otherwise  become  of  the  value  of  5L\ 
mA  generally  encouraged  in  hedge-rows,  yet  care  should 
be  taken  to  proportion  tlieir  number  to  the  elevation  of 
the  soil,  and  the  size  of  the  enclosure.  These  being 
pruned  to  a  proper  height,  not  exceeding  twenty  feet, 
mighl  be  4one  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  the  rays  of 
the  sno,  and  a  free  current  of  air,  to  dry  the  farmer's 
soil,  and  ripen  his  com. 

But  to  guard  against  a  system  of  too  generally  and  in« 
iSicriminately  raising  trees  in  hedge-rows,  I  need  only 

hint 
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hint  at  the  mischief  which  might,  by  possibility,  eUK. 

Trees  with  wide  spreading  branches  in  hedge-rows,  »i 

too  many  m  point  of  number,  are  detrimental  to  com,  kj 

discolouring  the  sample,  decreasing  the  quantity  of  gna^ 

and  rendering  it  of  unequal  size.    Closes  so  circumstancei 

never    produce  com  equally  ripe,    bright,   plump,  ari 

thin  skinned.     In  winter,  the  snow  becomes  drifted  unda 

such  hedges,  where  it  remains  till  late  in  the  spring ;  tut 

then,  if  the  trees  go  unpruned,  they  do  not  permit  tk 

sun  and  wind  to  dry  the  groimd^  and  consequently,  die 

husbandman  cannot  plough  and  sow  land  so  circumstanced 

in  due  season.     In  summer,  the  com  in  such  ckMes% 

perhaps,  more  liable  to  mildew,  and  certainly  to  the  d^ 

strudlion  of  birds,  than  in  an  open  country. 

In  grass,  the  herbage  is  much  impaired  in  qnalkfi 
though  the  quantity  be  increased,  by  such  trees  vd 
hedges  j  they  arc  likewise  the  resort  of  swarms  of  isscA^ 
which  teaze  and  damage  cattle  so  much,  as  to  render  seek 
pastures  of  less  value  to  a  grazier. 


WILLOWS,  OR  OZIERS. 

*  There  are  many  islands  in  the  river  Thames,  mo* 
of  them  rented  by  basket-makers,  and  planted  with 
ozicrs  for  their  use.  Also,  there  are  several  wet  harden 
of  small  extent,  on  the  side  of  that  river^  which  art 
cropped  in  the  same  manner. 

*  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  furnish  the  Board  wiik 
the  following  short,  but  satisfaftory  account,  containing 
the  specific  names  of  those  raised  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brentford,  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied}  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  cultivated. 

*  1st — ^The  sa/ix  viiaHina^  or  yellow  willow,  is  culti- 

vated 


mi^'-  viigr^  wnL  beaou: -of  x  ii^o^ 


HI^^Thc  sMix  imi— rr,  cr  aber-viODV— Of  tiut 
a  there  are  aiso  xvcnl  Tznctks.  viiidi  are  called 
■g  tbe  pbncers  brdieiBiDCofdic 'fdlkivandfanMni 
V  oTy  'Comb's  ozacn.'    Thcr  are  dueflj  osed  by 


as  thcj  produce  a  grc2t  crop,  are  nnsch  cukiratciL 
rhese  three  descriptioos  comprdicnd  the  most  useful 
ties,  and  are  the  most  profitable  in  pcmit  of  crop»  of 
that  are  cukirated  in  this  distrid.  These  is,  how* 
,  a  coarse  sort  of  willow,  known  by  the  name  of  *  the 
iard,'  but  whether  it  is  a  distinft  spedes  or  not,  I 
maUc  to  decide  i  it  might  be  rendered  extremely 
1  in  counties  where  much  brush  or  underwood  is 
d. 

he  mode  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  willows  is  as 
rs  :— -The  ground  is,  during  the  winter,  dug  a  full 
's  depth,  and  left  rough,  to  prevent  the  tides  from 
ng  it  together  again  before  it  can  be  planted. 
he  planting  work  begins  in  the  month  of  March* 

The 
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The  planter  having  procured  the  sets  or  plants,  which 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long,  cut  diagonally  off  tSuc 
strongest  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth,  and  care  being; 
taken  that  they  are  not  cut  near  to  the  top  of  the  rods,  thmM 
part  being  too  porous  to  make  a  sound  jdant,  the  gronnc£ 
is  then  marked  out  into  rows  two  feet  asunder,  and  tii^ 
setts  are  struck  in  the  rows,  eighteen  inches  from  eacEsr 

« 

other,  leaving  about  seven  inches  of  the  setts  above  th^" 
ground.  This  work  is  very  easily  done,  vrithoot 
even  a  dibble  or  setting-stick ;  but  when  planted, 
must  be  taken,  by  hoeing,  to  keep  them  as  free 
weeds  as  possible ;  or,  if  the  ground  be  too  wet  fivth^ 
hoCf  a  weeding-hook  may  be  used  to  keep  them  dovn^s 
this  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  plantatkxr-* 
It  is  also  equally  necessary  to  keep  the  ground  wd% 
drained,  to  prevent  the  tides  remaining  upon  it  any  cxm** 
siderable.time,  for  on  that  also  depends  the  firmnesaiiA 
good  quality  of  the  rods. 

*  The  willows  are  cut  the  first  year  with  a  bill-hook  $ 
the  shpots  are  cut  off  close  to  the  stock,  and  bound  up 
in  bundles,  or  boults,  as  they  are  called,  which  mcasnre 
42  inches  round,  at  16  inches  above  the  butt  ends.    The 
same  process  of  weeding  must  be  pursued  every  summed' ^ 
while  they  are  shooting  up  from  the  stem.     The  ac^K-t 
cutting  season,  a  portion  of  them  is  left  to  stand  anoth^' 
year,  where  large  stuff  is  wanted,  for  the  ribs  of  hr^C 
baskets,  Sec. 

*  The  planting  of  willows  is  expensive  the  first  ycac"  ? 
but  if  well  managed,  they  produce  a  great  profit,  as  th^^ 
improve  in  quantity  every  year.     The  profound  secrecy 
which   every  willow-planter  observes  with  respeft  to  hi^ 
individtial  profits,  renders  it   impossible  to  ascertain  X.O 
what  amount  this  article  is  cultivated ;  but  greatly  profit- 
able 
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lUe  as  It  certainly  is,  there  are  still  many  parts  on  the 
bguaks  of  the  Thames,  well  suited  to  the  propagation  of 
tliis  useful  plant. 

*  Oziers  are  grown  on  so  very  small  a  scale,  that  it 

compels  the  basket-makers  to  hire  suitable  land,  and  plant 

it  fi)r  their  own  use,  which  occupies  their  time  when  thcf 

would  otherwise  be  emfdoyed  in  weaving  baskets  ^  and 

every  means  which  they  have  yet  been  able  to  contrivep 

It  iDsofficient  to  supply  a  quarter  of  their  wants.    Tbejf 

Would  wiflingly  pay  a  high  price  for  oziers  grown  for  thdr 

own  use ;  and  there  is  too  much  land  in  every  county^ 

9o  needed  in  Its  drainage  as  to  be  unfit  for  every  other 

oopi  much  land  that  would  be  cheaper  at  4/.  under 

oners  than  It  b  now  at  8/« ;  vide  Arts  and  Sciences/— 

Zb  Original  Report. 

Willows  and  poplars,  in  general,  succeed  in  a  loose 
ttoist  soil  i  they  become  stunted  in  clay.  Therefore  it  is 
tt  objeft  with  the  farmers  of  the  latter,  to  discover  a 
KKt  which  usually,  thrives  well  in  strong  land.  A  de- 
loripdon  is  given  of  a  red  willow,  which  is  said  to  be 
notable  for  day,  in  the  Annals  of  Agrici^lturey  yoL 
txml  p.  512. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XI, 


WASTES. 


THE  several  matters  usually  treated  of  In  this  Chap* 
itTf  are  comprised  in  the  following  Se£Uonsy  namely^ 

Commons,  ....••......•.•m -........••.•m...  page  112^ 

JbNCLOSIrlCr,      ...•*..•.••.•.••••.••■.•.•••....«.. M.......... .*..•..    1j(  JL 

Enfield  parish  and  chase,    ......•.••.•••..•....•..••  IS^ 

O  A  AN^^ELL  ENCLUSUlvE,    ••••••••■*..•.......•. ..»«...m>..m*    Xk2K 

moEEP"*DOWNS,    ...^•.•^•••••••••m«..««....m«.m«m.m«. ••«•*..  lv'4 


■ 
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CHAP.  XII. 


IMPROVEIVIENTS. 


THE  improvement  of  the  soil  In  this  county  seems  to 
depend  on  being  near  London.  In  the  more  remote 
parts,  too  much  of  the  land  lies  waste,  or  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture ;  more  is  in  common  fields,  and,  consequently,  has 
only  received  a  slight  degree  of  cultivation  ;  but  as  we  ap- 
proach the  capital,  it  is  mostly  in  gardensj  and  therefore 
in  the  highest  state  of  improvement* 

9 
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p  nuilui  of  agricuhtiral  improvetnenfs  were^  as  I  think 
ht  to  fc,  estimated  by  their  capacity  for  giving  employ* 
d  support  to  human  beings^  it  would  appear  that  Mid* 
•  S0  very  far  short  ofperfeStim^  in  this  respeEl^  as  to 
}kmeed  in  its  course  towards  it  only  one^fifth  partf  Mid 
her  county  in  Britain  stands  much  lower  in  thestali'^m  ? 
L  respeA  to  the  question,  whether  it  is  better  that 
»ients,  especially  of  the  more  expensive  kind* 
be  made  by  the  landlo^'d  or  the  tenant?  the  answer 
think,  most  readily  be  found,  by  first  determining 
ran  carry  them  into  effefl  at  the  least  expenfe.  Oa 
tales  it  would,  generally,  be  the  tenant^'  iBaunnch 

supposed  to  live  on  the  spot ;  and,  having  every 
m  executed  under  his  immediate  inspection,  will 
te  be  able  to  keep  down  the  expense  as  much  as 
.    On  the  contrary,    the  large  proprietor  or  his 

generally  liv^at  a  distance,  and  therefore  cannot 
It  close  attendance  to  the  business,  which  is  neces* 

prevent  the  expenses  from  exceeding,  in  a  cbn^ 
t  proportion,  those  that  would  arise  under  the 
ment  and  conduA  of  an  intelligent  and  prudent 
lying  out  his  own  money, 
much  inclined  to  think  that,  in  case  data  sufficient 


le  the  county  into  ten  e<iual  parts,  and  the  support  which  they 
iman  bein^  is  nearly  in  the  following  proportions,  namely, 
\  parts  supports  J  persons  per  acre,  wliich  I  shall  call  per- 7   ^ 

», j' 

liao--3 "L 

itto      --1 1. 

dtto      --1-------0-5 

litto      --J -      1.25 

-    supports  nothing       -  .     -       -        -        - 

rts  ruhcr  less  than  one  per  acre,       -         •         -       or       9} 
not  quite  one«6fth  of  what  it  is  capable  of  doiH^^w— -J*  AT, 

)LCS£X.]  A  a  could 
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could  be  coUcftcd  to  ascertain  the  faft,  it  would  be  fourtd 
that  tenants  are  able  to  carry  into  eflFcft  improireinexu^  it 
ti70*thirds  of  tlie  expense  they  would  cost  the  UutdlorJsi 
besides,  the  improvement  being  made  by  the  tenant,  gives 
the  Lnndlord  the  obvious  advantage  of  greater  security  (fx 
the  receipt  of  his  rent.   Yet  tliere  will  certainly  occur  some 
cases,  in  which  it  may  be  advisable,  and  proper,  for  ^t 
landkrd  to  pay  the  expense  of  any  improvement  that  may> 
and  ought,  to  be  made  on  his  estate.     As,  for  instancy 
where  an  honest  and  industrious  tenant  may  be  willing  to 
pay  interest  for  the  money  expended  in  making  such  iiQ' 
provement,  but  cannot  a£brd  to  disburse  the  origimJast'    < 
Humanity  says  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  tenant  ought  not 
to  be  turned  out :  the  interest  of  the  landlord*  and  vSf    , 

J 

tional  policy,  require  that  the  improvement  should  t9k( 
place ;  it  is  therefore  expedient  that  the  tenant  should  do 
it«  at  the  landhrd*s  expense  ;  the  former  I>aying  fiMir  9 
five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  expenditure  of  the  latter^  % 
addition  to  his  former  rent :  whereby  the  landlord  vil 
not  only  have  the  satisfaction  of  encouraging  a  sjuxit  of 
industry,  but  will  also  benelit  both  himself  and  the  pablil 
by  the  improvement  of  his  estate. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  adwahk  tt 
urge  the  tenants  to  make  the  proposed  improvement  at  their  ovsi 
exp^yise ;  and  that  the  landlords  should  grant  them  leases^  pn' 
portioning  the  renty  and  number  of  years j  to  the  nature^  am  I 
supposed  expenscy  of  the  intended  improvement.  This  method 
would,  I  think,  have  the  merit  of  rendering  compkts 
justice  to  the  interests,  and  of  promoting  the  advaotagcf 
of  both  parties. 

But  the  landlord  should  never  forget,  that  it  is  £tf  bo-  .^ 
siness  to  have  the  lease  darwn  up  with  the  most  scruf**  ^ 
lous  attention,  and  by  persons  of  competent  judgment:  I 
with  panicular  covenants,  that  the  proposed  improvefncnti  | 

shall 
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rtainly  be  mode ;  that  the  land  shall  be  put  into^ 
itinued  under,  the  most  improved  course  of  hus* 
;  and  that  every  part  of  the  farm  and  buildings 
;  surrendered  up,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  in  higb 
on  and  repair. 


SECT.    I. — DRAINING. 

enclosed  grass-land  o(  this  county,  with  very  few 
3ns,  and  those  only  of  small  extent,  receive  this* 
ement  by  means  of  surface-drains. 
ligit'laftd  district  from  its  filtrating  natufre,  h 
lufiiciently  dry.  The  clayey  loams^  that  arc  iri  arsT- 
le  ploughed  into  ridges  and  furrows,  which  lead 
erfluous  rain-water  into  the  water-furrows,  provid- 
that  purpose,  and  it  flows  from  them  into  the 
and  rivulets.  This  kind  of  surface^rainage  ata- 
erfeffly  well  on  the  land  of  this  couhty ;  as  it  will, 
tedly,  for  any  other,  except  in  springy  or  rotten 
irhere  another  kind  of  draining  will  certainly  be 
y». 

^/«— Every  spring  makes  its  appearance  in  a  local 
,  and  the  water  may  be  carried  off  by  means  of 
n  drain,  made  across  the  rising  ground,  inune- 
tbove  the  place  where  the  spring  shews  itself)  suf- 
deep  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water.  In  this  stage 

arable  land  may  be  efieifhially  drained  by  plou^ing  it  into 
furrow ;  narrowing  the  ridges  as  the  wetness  of  the  soU  in- 
rfaich  renders  hoUow-drains  unnecessary^  except  in  ^riiigy 
it-bogs.'— Air.  Jtfliau* 

At2  -of 
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q(  the  business  the  nature  of  the  soil  inust  be  particul3.rly 
considercdf  as  the  future  operations  must  be  entirely  rc« 
gulated  by  it.  Should  iV  be  a  loose  gravely  or  a  qukhea^^ 
perhaps  a  barrel-drain,  turned  with  either  brick  or  stone« 
the  lower  half  laid  in  mortar,  and  .the  upper  half  dr/# 
would  be  both  edeftive  and  durable. 

In  friable  loam  and  more  tenacious  soil,  the  drains  may 
be  filled  with  green  bushes  (not  in  leaf),  or  with  stcmes 
that  are  free  from  solL  The  wood,  or  stone,  should  b^ 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  wheat,  rye,  or  bean  straw  ; 
or  with  the  stubble  of  either  of  them ;  or  with  reeds^ 
weeds,  or  heath.  In  either  case,  the  remainder  of  tiic 
trench  should  be  filled  up,  hy  Jirst  placing  the  morelargc^ 
and  loose  materials;  //^.v/,  the  smaller ;  and  A?///)^,  the f^' 
table  mould,  level  with  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  ground* 

This  method  will  only  require  further,  a  small  drain 
two  to  be  made  to  the  nearest  sufiicient  tsM  into  a  ditch 
rivulet,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  off  the  watqp  tlfirt 
will  be  intercepted  by,  and  collefted  into,  the  said  voak^ 
drain.     The  water  which  colledls  in  such  main  drain,  wakT^ 
frequently  be  got  rid  of  by  boring  a  few  holes  in  the  bo^** 
torn  of  it,  through  ihciaiac'wNS  soil  into  a  more  open  or 
reus  one  below. 

In  makin^T  hollow-drains  (except  such  as  may  be  mai 
with  bricks  or  stones)  in  land  that  has  a  quick  descei^^^ 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  drains  have  an  easy  gcntl^ 
current ;  for  when  they  have  too  quick  a  fall,  they  are  vci^ 
apt  to  become  excavated,  and  lose  their  support  bcloi^» 
in  which  case  they  are  soon  choaked  with  soil  in 
places,  and  are  rendered  so  hollow  in  others,  that  a  v< 
small  pressure  from  above  entirely  destroys  thcav 

Bo^s, — I  have  no  knowledge  of  there  being  any  h^^ 
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this  county ;  but,  wherever  they  mty  be,  draining 
s^  unqQestionably,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  tieir 
mpr^eaitau    For  the  accomplishment  of  which,  Mr. 
Ei-KiNGTON*s  mode  c  light  to  be  resorted  to,  though  wc 
should  not  be  too  sanguine,  or  imagine  that  it  is,  in  every 
case,  an  easy  operation.     I  much  fear,  that  there  are  some 
bogs  which  could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  be  drained 
at  all ;  and  others y  that  would  cost  the  value  of  the  land, 
in  drains  and  machinery,   to  efFeft  it.      Yet,    notwith- 
standing sQpie  unsuccessful  trialsy  we  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged from  the  attempt,  where  there  is  a  t  lerable 
pn)spe£t  of  succeeding  in  it.    The  cases  are  no  doubt  very 
Bomerous,  in  which  this  sort  of  land  may  be  cffeflually 
dniaed  at  an  easy  expense  ;  and  thereby  brought  from  a 
,     state  of  annoyance^  to  yield  considerable  profit  to  the  owners 
^     and  the  community. 

After  this  kind  of  soil  has  been  completely  drained,  \i 
shot4d  be  cultivated  as  peat-earth.  (For  a  description  of 
tlus  mode  of  culture,  sec  the  article  Tillage.) 

Clayey  Soil. — There  are  many  dense  soils  in  grass,  which 
wt  chilled  by  the  water  lying  too  long  on  the  surface :  this 
dcfcft  might  be  remedied,  and  the  soil  rendered  tolerably 
<lry,  by  means  of  open  drains  only.  Drains  made  in  the 
'Jsual  manner,  and  covered  with  clayey  loam  sufficiently 
thick  to  support  the  treading  of  neat  cattle  and  horses, 
cannot  admit  surface-water  to  percolate  into  them.  But 
M  this  objeftion  is  entirely  obviated  by  open  drains,  i% 
*cnis  advisable  to  make  such,  except  in  puddocksy  laions^ 
^  the  likcy  where  they  would^  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
objcftionable.  As  the  drains  in  such  places  have  only  the 
'^"Ace-water  to  carry  off,  they  need  not,  nor  indeed 
should  they,  be   made  deep ;  but  of  a  triangular  shape, 

A  a  3  and 
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and  such  a  depth  only,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  ^ 

Dearly  filled  with  willows,  or  other  green  wood,  as  to  h^ih.  ^^^ 
only  a  tjcnder  loam  and  turf,  of  a  few  inches  thick,  plx^^-^ 
Upon  the  twigs,  through  which  the  water  would  probsi.l>  Jj 
percolate.   It  would  do  equally  well,  and  be  moredura^7<^ 
to  cover  the  bushes  with  stones  to  a  level  with  the  surfacci 
and  leave  them  in  that    state;    or  the  drains  may  be 
entirely  filled  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  with  stonesr     r^^ 
9nd  §0  rjcmain,  without  any  turf  over  the  stones  *+.  ""'  ^ 

A  common  plough  might  be  held  so  as  to  cut^  in  gra^s* 
land^    small  trtntigtilar    trenches^    thus: 
which  would  be  sujfinent  to  lay  exfcry  soil 

vf  this  tenacious  hndy  tolerably  dry^     An  ,_ 

olje£Hon  to  this  arises  from  the  quan-  iS^^gaeiww  t  . 
tity  of  soil  turned  up  by  the  plough,  which  most  persons  f 
would  either  cart  off,  or  spread  on  the  land ;  thou^  I 
think  it  is  better  to  do  this  work  in  the  summer,  burn  the 
furf  ploughed  out  of  the  drains,  and  spread  the  ashoi* 
This,  as  well  as  most  other  methods  of  draining  adheshe 
grass-land,  occasions  a  small  loss  of  herbage,  till  it  can 
p[tend  itself  over  the  drains  ;  but  that  is  only  for  one  or 
two  years.  After  these  drains  are  once  made,  they  may 
be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  by  passing  the  whcdi 
hereinafter  described,  along  them  annually  in  Novembers 

•  The  importance  of  using  ^reen  wood  in  Urains,  is  fully  ascertain*      t"  "■'  -^ 
hi  Mr.  Has5ei.l*s  Report  of  Cr.rmarthcnslurc,  page  27  ;  and  in  the  mw*      i  Hl:\ 
place  he  has  sup^ested  a  very  improved  method  of  placing  the  wood  for      i  ■=.  ^ 
particular  soils. — J.  M. 

f  <  Draining  meadows  with  ]toI!ow:-d rains,  particularly  strong  claTCf 
land,  has  been  found  a  great  impediment  in  dry  seasons;  and  in  wet,  I 
have  seen  the  wTiter  stand  on  the  drain.  The  only  method  by  wluchl 
could  preser>'e  the  meadows  for  a  producflive  crop,  is,  not  to  haveheivy 
fattie  in  them  after  November.  I  nppro\'e  of  hollow-draiiung  squaBjf 
l4lkls>*«— A'^/f  tit  tkc  mjr^i/i  oftnc  of  the  returned  J^ffarU* 

or 
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r  a.  common  narrow  wheel  on  one  end  of  an  axle,  and  a 
road  wheel  on  the  other  end,  would  frequently  answer 
ic  same  purpose,  by  loading  that  side  of  tlie  cart  which 
t  supported  by  the  narrow  wheel. 

The  necessity  for  draining  surface-water  from  clay  soils, 
n  vret  seasons,  is  sufficiently  evident ;  but  none  of  the 
cnetHods  now  in  general  use  api^ar  to  me  to  be  so  simple 
and  eficAuai  for  that  purpose  as  might  be  wished,     Co- 
KPCii  drains  are  not  only  very  expensive,  but  frequently 
feil  to  produce  the   desired  cffeft,  in  consequence  of  the 
coTcring  material  being  of  too  close  a  texture  to  su&r 
VBter  to  filfer  through  it  with  suiHcient  freedom.     The 
Im  constructed  mok'-plough  requires  a  team  more  power- 
fid' tfaan  m03t  farmers  can  adbrd  to  keep  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  horses  employed  to  draw  such  a  plough,  do  much 
lunn  by  poaching  the  land.     Open  drains   made  with  a 
flttdc,  are  objeftionable  on   many  accounts  j  first,  from 
tiieir  being  too  large,  unsightly,  and  inconvenient  to  the 
JMfJ" vest-carts  ;    next,  they  are   dangerous  to  full-grown 
sheep  and  young  lambs  \   and  lastly,  from  the  circum- 
Maace  of  much  clay,  of  a  nature  very  inimical  to  vegeta- 
tion, being  dug  up  in  making  them,  which,  being  spread 
Ofcr  the  richer  surface-soil,  does  considerable  mischief. 
Covered  drains  ai'e  also  liable  to  the  last  objeAIon.     The 
method  discovered  by  Mr.  Elkington,  of  well-deserved 
fiuQe,  is  not  applicable  to  tlie  conveying  a  superabundance 
of  surface-water   from  oft'  a  deep  clay  soil.     In  conse- 
quence of    the  objections  which  seemed  to  me  to  lie 
sgainst  the  several  methods  here  enumerated,  I  was,  some 
time  ago,  induced  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  subjeO, 
^  at  length  hit  upon  the   follo\Wng  very  simple  con<« 
trivance,  which  I  have  found  to  answer  the  purpose  oit 
»^  grass-land. 
i^  (^oi^sists  merely  of  a  trifling  addiUoa  tp  the  felly  of  a 

A  a  4  common 
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common  cart-wheelj    as  represented    in    the    aimeiK.^^ 

figure.  U^ 

A,  the  felly  of  a    six-inch   cart-wheel; 
By  an  addition  of  wood  to  be  put  on,  round 
the  felly  J  C,  a  rim  of  iron,  of  a  triangular    C- 
shape,  fixed  to  the  wood  B. 

The  cost  of  this  addition  is  about  a  guinea. 
A  wheel  of  this  description  put  on  the  axle  of  a  car^^J 
in  the  usual  way,  will,  of  course,  rest  on  the  edge  of  tb^ 
rim  of  iron  marked  C ;  and,  on  driving  the  horses  fcr'-^ 
ward,  make  a  sni;\ll  indent  in  the  ground  merely  bj 
revolution  of  it.     But  in  order  to  make  it  press  down 
ttic  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  that  side  of  the 
must  be  loaded  with  stones,  iron  ballast,  or  any  oth( 
heavy  material  which  happens  to  be  at  hand,  until  th* 
whole  of  the  parts  marked  B  and  C,  and,  if  ncctsaufi 
the  part  marked  A,  sink  into  the  soil.     It  would  be  »2 
well  or  better,  if  the  rims  B  and  C  were  in  one  piece 
cast-iron ;  the  increased  weight  of  it  would   enable  it 
cut  without  the   aid  of  ballast,  or  with  less  than  usua.l« 
The  cart  should  then  be  drawn  along  in  such  a  manneC^ 
that  the  cutting-wheel  may  revolve  where  the  drains  ar"^ 
intended  to  be  made.     In  land  that  is  in  ridges  and  fix^"^ 
rows,  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  draw  the  whe^l 
along  every  furrow.     When  the  land  is  without  ridge  ar»^ 
furrow,  the  wheel  must  be  drawn  over  it  in  parallel  iinc^# 
five  or  ten  yards  distant  from  each  other.     The  wheel  on 
the  contrary  end  of  the  axle  is  a  common  six-inch  whceli 
supporting  only  the  empty  side  of  the  cart,  consequent!/ 
it  will  not  cut  the  ground. 

The  advantage  of  this  contrivance  is,  that  it  makes  aD 
indent  in  the  soil  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  during 
^hat  winter,  by  pressing  down  the  herbage,  but  withoiit 
destroying  it.     In  the  following  spring,  these  drains  will 

be 
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5  jaearly  gfown  up^  and  clothed  with*  grasi ;  €onse# 
iMCWUijf  there  will  be  nothing  taken  from  the  pasturage 
r  tlie  Kythe.  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  observe*  that 
^e  vheel  must  be  dra\vn  over  the  ground  every  year  on 
:^e  approach  of  winter.  With  ir,  and  two  old  horses, 
•ne  stout  boy  or  man  may  drain  from  ten  to  twenty  acres 
n  eight  hours. 

Ifs  friable  loam  the  drains  should  be  dug  of  a  triangular 
ahape  obliquely  across  the  ground,  in  such  a  manner  as 
certainly  to  intercept  and  carry  ofF  the  water ;  then  heath, 
or  green  bushes  not  in  leaf,  or  stdnes  that  are  free  from  soil, 
should  be  laid  in  the  trenches,  and  trodden  down  till  the 
excavation  be  filled  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the  surface* 
In  the  winter  of  1795-6,  I  made  one  of  the  *•  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture,"  appointed  by  the  Society  for  the 
Sacouragement  of  Arts,    &c.  to  inquire  into,    and  ex- 
Wiine,  the  merits  and  performance  of  a  mole-plougby  in* 
tntcd  by  Mr.  Adam  Scott,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
iM>llow*drains.     It    appeared   to  be   well   calculated  for 
ttalcing  a  drain  of  three  itickcs  diameter  (the  size  of  the 
'^MTcr),  at  about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  without  breaking 
^  fuming  up  the  soil ;  and  without  requiring  any  ma- 
tCi^ials  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  it,  as  the  whole 
bosiness  was  completed  by  drawing  the  plough  along  tlic 
pl^cre  marked  out  for  the  intended  drain.     An  idea  was 
**t^crt^ed,  that  it  would  drain  ten  or  fifteen  acres  in  a  day, 
^  an  expense  of  less  than  one  shilling  an  acre,  even  where 
^  might  be  deemed   necessary  to  make  the.  drains  within 
/^^  or  six  yards  of  each  other.     The  experiment  took  place 
on  a  clayey  soil  within  Marybone-park ;  the  power  was.  in- 
creased to  six  horses,  which  broke  the  tackle ;  and,  after 
two  days  trial,  it  completed  about  two  hundred  yards  of 
drain,  as  perfectly  hollow^  rotmd,  and  sound,  as  a  leaden 
pipe.    The  sides  were  to  clotedi  as  entirely  to  shut  out 

the 


#ic  filtration  of  water j  and  therefore  none  onsed  from  tT^^ 

aoi]  (which  was  wet)  into  the   drain  ;  and,  when  wat^^ 

was  poured  orer  the  drain,  it  could  not,  generally,  pcnctn^*^ 

into  it,  though  at  some  places  it  certainly  did.     Vfhc^ 

the  surface  was  removed,  and  water  was  put  into  the  uppc^ 

end  of  the  drain,  it  ran  through  the  whole  length,  and  ou  ^ 

at  the  lower   end,  in'  the  most  free  and  unintemiptec^ 

manner.    The  drain  was  cut  asunder  in  various  places,  t(F 

admit  of  observation  and  inspection.     A  transverse  seAion 

Af  this  drain  appeared  thus : 

and  it  seemed  to  be  so  closed  at  top,  as 

to  prevent    any   water   passing  through 

the  nick  or  opening   above   it,    which 

nick  was  intended  to  have  been  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 

wide,  and  to  have  remained  open. 

-    The  mole*plough  under  review,  consisted  of  a 

ssh  beam,  a^  with  a  handle  of  the  usual  constni^oo,  I 

The  mole,  or  borer,  r,  was  a  cast-iron  conical  shar^ 

about  three  inches  diameter  at  the  largest  end  ;  and 

annexed  to  the  beam  by  means  of  two  wrought-iron  fia^ 

bars,  d  //,  with  sharp  front  edges  so  as   to  cut  the  soi 

These  last  passed  through  the  beam,  and  contained  a  nu 

bcr  of  holes,  through  which  pins  were  put,  in  order 

determine  the  depth  of  the  intended  drain^ 


It 
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%t  was  foiwd  that  the  part  marked  ♦  could  not  dear  It«cff 
•f  bimcSf  ftkks,  rags,  stones,  or  such  like  obstructions 
M  ic  met  inth;  and  therefore,  in  Febfuary  1797,  another 
was  made,  with  the  plough  altered  as  under. 


part  marked  *  was  now  found  to  clear  itself  of 

-  vy  obstruftion,  and  completed  several  drains,  moving 

■'^'^ii  nearly  'as  much  speed  as  any  heavy  plough  usually 

The  soil  in  this  instance  was  a  lonni  of  a  medium 

isity,   rather  approaching  to  the  tender;  the  power 

^{^T^lied  was  six  horses ;  and  the  labour  apjxrared  to  be  full 

^      much  as  they  could,  or  ought,  to  perform  wlicn  iu 

c^^^stant  work. 

It  is  necessary,  in  using  this  plough,  to  guard  against 

«c  beam's  drawing  on  the  ground,  which,  in  a  dense 

Kill,  was  difficult  to  prevent ;  it  was  this  pressure  of  the 

beam  on  the  ground,  which  closed  the  nick  made  by  the 

coulter,  in  the  experiment  made  in   1 796.     But  in  tlie 

last  trial  this  was  avoided,  by  keeping  the  beam  six  or 

eight  inches  above  the  surface,  and  consequently  the  nick 

remained  open* 

It 
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It  seems  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  construft  tbe  mi 
plough  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  the  front  end  of 
beam  supported  by  any  two  wheels  usually  employed  i»-i 
a  wheel-plough,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  dcp 
of  the  drain ;  and  if  it  could  be  so  made  as  to  be 
with  ease  on  grass-land,  without  the  horses  poaching,  i 
might  be  annually  applied  with  advantage,  at  the  settirs^ 
in  of  winter  ;  as  it  would  be  the  means  of  keeping  tizfte 
land  dry,  for  one  season  at  least,  at  a  very  small  expense 
and  without  disfiguring  the  supcrstrattuu  of  the  sosl* 
The  drains  made  by  the  mole-ploughp  have  fattS^ 
been  found  to  perform  their  office  dyring  two  successi^'^ 
winters.  ! 

Cainmofis. — The  dratna^  of.  the  commeni  of  this,  aik-^ 
indeed  of  every  other  county,  is  totally  negleAed  \  aa^ 
consequently  they  are,  in  various  places,  and  particularL'^T 
during  winter,  under  T^'ater.  Thte  soil  absorbs  as  nmc 
of  It  as  it  can  contain,  and  the  rest  remains  oo  the 
face  in  a  stagnant  state ;  which  must,  manifestly,  be  i 
jurious  to  the  health  of  both  man  and  beast.  No  effefhi 
remedy  can  be  found  for  this  evil,  except  enclosing  sa(r  A 
commons. 

The  two  following  sketches  represent  a  spade  and  scoc^J 
used  in  draining. 

No.  1,  draining  spade,  to  dig  up  the  bottom  spit. 

NO.  1. 


No.  2, 
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No.  S,  the  scoop,  pointed  as  No*  1,  to  scoop  out  the 
iise  mould,  Sec,  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  in  order  to 
Jee  it  quite  clear  of  all  obstruAions  previous  to  putting 
■praj-woodi  &c. 

NO.    2. 


The  prices  of  draining  on  Enficld-chase  have  beenj  for 

J.  J. 
^ixunon  drains,  20  poles  IS  inches  deep,  each  drain,  3  0 
incipal  drains,  2  feet  deep,  of  the  same  lengthy  5  0 
urx  to  each  score,  ...^••••m-^. .••^.•.•— ••  0    2 

I'he  labourer  to  find  tools,  and  keep  them  in  repair. 
'X'he  usual  distance  at  which  the  drains  are  made  on  the 
is  a  short  pole  from  ^ach  other. 


SECT.    II. PARING    AND    BL'RXING. 

iMr.  Foot  says,  *  paring  and  burning  has  been  praAised 
some  extent  on  Enfield-chase,  and  very    produ^live 
^ps  have  been  obtained  by  it.' 

^ot  the  fear  (excited  by  theoretical  writers  on  this  sub* 
^),  of  exhausting  the  soil,  by  such  bulky  crops^  induces 
^ple  to  plough  up  tough,  wiry,  benty,  and  heathy  old 
v«u'd,  without  paring  and  burning ;  to  the  very  great  in- 
^  of  the  parties.  Many  there  are  who  fall  into  this 
irror;  and  among  the  number,  were  several  of  the  owners 
of  allotxmats  on  tb€  chaise.    As  that  did  not  answer,  they 

are 
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arc  now  very  sanguine  in  their  expectation  ofswiCtiss  fit>z3f 
an  experiment  of  paring  onlj^  and  carting  the  parings  90^ 
che  land  into  heaps,  there  to  remain  until  the  mass  hen^^ 
duccci  to  mould  ;  when  these  heaps  are  to  be 
and  spread  on  the  land  from  which  they  came*  This 
a  laborious,  exj^ensive  process,  that  will  require  three  fp^ 
four  years  to  perfcdt,  even  for  the  smallest  poeoc  of  lamt^ 
and  much  better  suited  to  the  wiim  of  a  mail  of  fortniH^ 
than  to  the  pocket  of  a  farmer. 

The  impropriety  of  breaking  up  this  kmd  of  laoid  widL^ 
out  paring  and  burning,  is  manifested  in  the  Deighboim^ 
hood  of  Bcach-hill,  where  land,  after  twenty  yeais  ciidi>^ 
snres  and  cuhivation,  is  in  a  worse  state  now  than  it 
cwiginally.  Well  would  it  be  for  the  owners  of  such 
lotment%  if  they  could  now  pare  and  born  it ;  bat  it 
been  ploughed,  and  not  producing  more  than  what 
vermin  destroyed,  laid  down  in  so  rough  a  state  to 
as  to  be  incajmble  of  being  pared  and  bwmt.  Thcoriga 
wiry  bent,  and  dwarf  shrubs,  are  now  growiag  in 
vigour. 

On  the  enclosure  of  Stanivelli  in  this  county,    the  alloC— 
ments  on  Hounslow-heath  succeeded  well  under  the 
practice  of  paring  and  burning ;  and  ill,  where  the  tui 
was  ploughed  without  the  application  of  fire.     In  tlm^< 
forittL^r  case,  the  land  was  immediately  fit  for  turnips, 
barley  and  clover:    in  the  latter^  the  tough  wiry 
heath,    and  dwarf  furze,   kept  the  land  too  light 
siiungy  for  any  crop.     Even  rolling  cannot  keep  it  dowrx^ 
for  its  elasticity  raises  the  soil  soon  after  the  roller  has 
passed  over  it,  and  it  is  of  so  imperishable  a  nature,  that 
it  is  likely  to  plague  the  farmer  for  many  years.  The  rfj/^ 
fereture  between  the  tivo  methods  of  breaking  up  rough  groumlf 
is  more  than  /^v  value  of  the  freehold^  in  favour  ofpariug  and 
turnings  which  immediately  opens  a  soarce  i>f  great  prtfit ; 

nvhtrtas 
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the  other  proceeding  leads  to  nothing  but  expense 

ppointment. 

lefore-mentioned  are  the  only  tivo  instances  in  this 

that  have  come  to  my  knowledge^  and  they  arc 

idcdly  in  favour  of  the  lire.     In  various  other 

I  I  have  observed  the  same  decided  preference 
jMiriag  and  burning.  The  instances  which  are 
d  against  it,  have  arisen  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
s  \  who  tindingy  from  the  first  crops  of  turnips 
ly  that  the  land  was  in  great  heart,  have  sown 
lUiteen  years  In  succession,  till  the  soil  was  wholly 
rd*.  Ctn?\n  ihcorelical  reporters  have,  in  consc- 
condemned  paring  and  burning,  as  ''  the  most 
s  of  all  practices,"  without  passing  any  censure  ou 
^isb  occupier^  and  the  negligent  land  steward  who 
tl  so  infamous  a  succession  of  crops.  There  is  no 
opiiety  in  thus  generally  condemning  paring  and 
,  than  there  would  be  in  exclaiming-  against  all 
imnlating  manures. 

aring  and  burning  has  more  merit  than  any  other 

in  hs  property  of  converting  heath,  fiirze,  shrubs, 

y  bent,  into  coal,  prepared  for  the  food  of  plants » 

'ill  pulverize  such  a  soil  as  much  in  two  years,  as 

*  means  can  efiedl  in  twcntyf. 

Paring, 

lated  by  ;Mr.  GooDCHiLD,  of  Staffbrdsea,  Hunts,  toMr.  Irv- 
i^andburoifigreduces  vegetables  and  their  roots  into  coal  and 
.  thus  prepare&  both  a  stimulant  and  nutriment  for  pbnts ;  it 
ys  the  old  sickly  roots,  and  thus  leaves  room  for  others,  younger 
vigorous.* 
is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  food  of  all  vegetables  t  it  Is 

II  vegetable  and  animal  manures  that  have  undergone  putre- 
ad  is  the  true  basis  of  their  ameliorating  powers.* 

id  clay  and  brick-dust,  improve  the  texture  of  clayey  toils,  and 

o  tte  carboftK<9ii>  juigredieat.*— J?.  Kiv^af. 

'The 
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Paring,  burning,  and  liming  at  the  same  time^  i^ 
the  most  efficient  and  cheap  dressing  that  can  be  gitcntc^ 
land  on  the  breaking  up  of  commons  and  rough  pastures^ 
where  the  natural  productions  are  ling,  heath,  hn^^ 
rushes,  and  coarse  grass.  On  whatsoever  soil  they  mx^ 
be  found,  it  never  has  failed  of  advancing' the  land  totk^ 
first  degree  of  fertility  5  and  he  must  be  a  very  bad  farmer 
who  cannot  continue,  for  any  length  of  time,  land  so  at^ 
riched,  in  a  high  state  of  produftiveness. 

Suppose  two  or  more  of  each  of  the  crops  of  turnips^ 
tares,  cole  and  clover,  to  be  raised  and  fed  on  the  soil, 
and  the  land  then  laid  down  to  grass,  without  corn,  m 
such  case,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  herbage  would  be 
abundant,  and  coveted  by  all  sorts  of  cattle ;  •  and  its  ds* 
ration,  if  continued  in  pasture,  would  be  co-eval  with  the 
land. 

The  particulars  brought  against  this  prafticc,  totaDf 
fail  in  proving  that  paring  and  burning  is  in  the  smallest 
degree  of  an  impoverishing  nature  ^  but  they  demonstnte 
the  ruinous  praftice  of  a  succession  of  corn  crops,  and 
the  necessity  of  strong  covenants,  and  a  watchful  attentieOj 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  to  their  due  execution,  b 
order  to  secure  the  land  against  being  exhausted. 

The  hills  on  each  side  of  the  meadows  which  produce 
the  Nenvbiiry  peut-ashesy  consist  of  chalk,  easily  dissolvaUc 
by  heavy  rain,  which  washes  it  off  the  ridges,  down  the 
furrows,  ditches,  and  streamlets,  to  the  low  groundi» 
where  mixing  with  the  floods,  it  is  floated  over  the  mea- 
dows, and  deposited  in  the  peat.  Consequently  the  peat 
of  this  district  differs  from  that  of  most  bthers,  by  the 


*  Tlie  coaly  principle  may  be  exhausted  by  too  rnsmy  crops;*  bnli 
tlicse  crop^  are  consumed  green  on  the  land,  the  dung  and  urine  of  the 
cattle  win  increase  the  carbonaceous  principle.— y.  M. 

quantity 
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ititj  of  chalk  which  it  contains ;  and  when  dug,  dried 
burnt,  the  fire  reduces  the  chalk  to  iime,  and  the  rest 
ibcs.  Hence  Newbury  ashes  are  a  mixture  of  lime 
▼q^etable  ashes,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  any  conn 
I  peat-ashesy  or  the  ashes  of  rough  grass-land,  of  turf« 
thf  fiurze,  ling,  wood,  Sec.  produced  by  the  operation 
paring  and  burning,  being  mixed  with  chalk4ime  in 

l^porticn,  would  be  equally  fertilizing  as-  these 
ed  ashes. 

Huing  and  burning  rough  ground  in  a  workmanlike 
oner,  ..produces  Ji/ty  or  sifcty  laft-loatisi  of  85  or  40 
hels  each,  or  two  thousand  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre* 
is  great  dressing  is  procured  at  the  expense  of  about 
ty  shillings ;  whereas  Newbury  peat-ashes,  to  be  laid 
the  land  in  equal  quantity,  would  cost  507.  .The  quan* 
r  of  ashes  procured  by  this  operation,  is  forty  times 
ttd^than  the  usual  dressing  of  those  ashes.     It  destroys 

the  grubs,  *  worms,  and  insefts,  which  any  farmer 
qU  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
sration,  at  the  same  moment  that  it  converts  rubbish 
9  fertilizing  manure.  An  improver  of  land  should 
'dially  embrace  a  method  singular  in  that  admirable  cir« 
itttance,  of  reducing  the  wildest,  blackest  desart,  in  the 
<ce  of  a  single  montli,  into  profitable  crops  *. 
Hie  operation  of  paring,  turns  the  W  upside  down,  and, 
eu  covered  with  heath,  the  shrubs  keep  ;/  raised  a  few 


A.  St.  Leoer,  F.sq.  tays,  <  In  August  1 772,  I  ]).'\rccl  and  burnt  oq^ 
^  three  roods  of  Kmettone  land,  and  carefully  col!e<^cd  the  a^bes  into 
>  iitipe,  for  a  future  experiment.  Having  so  good  an  opportunity,  I 
•ored  the  ashes,  and  was  much  surprized  at  the  i^uantity,  beiu^  eighty 
t4oads,  thirty  bushels  to  the  load.  I  shall  nut  liere  enter  into  tho 
its  of  burxk>baking ;  but,  from  the  above  expcriment«  it  is  obvious 
:  a  complete  dressing  may  be  obtained,  in  any  coimtry,  upon  very 
ooabie  terms.* 

ifiDOLssEZ.  J  B  b  inches 
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inches  above  the  ground,  so  that  it  readily  dries  vq0^^ 
riently,  and  is  frequently  burnt  in  that  state.    This  u 
saving  of  much  trouble  and  expense,  the  ashes  are  thereto 
more  equally  spread,  and  the  fire  operates  over  the 
tire  surface  of  the  soil  below  where  the  spade  went,  whic^ 
is  to  a  greater  depth  than  usual.     The  following  is  an  ii 
stance  of  the  success  of  a  case  of  that  kind. 

•  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke,  in  the  month  of  April  179?, 
termined,  I  understand,  to  make  a  course  of  experiment 
on  a  farm  which  he  held  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
by  burning  the  sward  all  over  the  surface,  in  the  state  L' 
which  it  was  left  by  the  paring*spade« — The  land  was  ii 
tended  to  have  been  ploughed  immediately  after  it 
btimed ;  but  this  was  deferred  by  other  business  of  tkc 
batm^  for  above  four  weeks,  when,  to  his  astonishmenr^j 
he  discovered  better  than  half  a  plant  of  spontaneous  grass, 
where  nothing  but  heath  and  ling  had  grown  befone^ 
Agreeably  surprized  by  this  unlooked-for  circumstance,  he 
suffered  it  to  remain  in  the  state  it  was  \  and  the  grass  oc^ 
only  thickened  very  fast,  and  grew  quite  green,  but,  be- 
ing the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth,  and  not  arisio^ 
from  seed  that  had  been  sown,  continued  permanent. 
-    *  The  spontaneous  production  of  this  luxuriant  grass, 
he  accounts  for  by  the  parings  being  burnt  all  over  thcsnr- 
face  instead  of  in  heaps,  and  never  suffering  it  to  burst  into  _,^,j^^ 
flame  sufficient  to  exhale  the  pabulum  existing  in  the  soil 

'  The  land  on  which  this  experiment  was  tried,  is  ^ 
black  peat-earth ;  the  former  produce  of  it  heath  and 
ling.  The  expense  of  paring  and  burning  he  calculates  at 
16/  an  acre,  and  the  present  appearance  of  the  land,  be 
says,  affords  a  reasonable  expectation  of  its  being  hereafter 
worth  at  least  16/.  an  acre  per  annum.'  Mxr  u 

*  Thos.  Bradford,  Esq.  now  of  Ashdown-park,  near 
East  Grinstead,  when  he  lived  near  Doncaster  some  jos\ 
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xi'j  pared  and  burnt  a  poor  vrom-out  ky ;  spread  the 
hes,  and  harrowed  in  white  clover,  ray-grass,  rib-grass, 
id  trefoil,  without  any  ploughing  ;  and  it  has  ever  since 
sen  a  very  fine  pasture.' — Annals  of  Agrkubure^  voL 
KXIT.  p.  VA2. 

In  the  month  of  June  1802,  I  pared  and  burnt  one 
lerch  of  rather  a  poor  ley,  on  a  soil  of  very  adhesive  ' 
oam  in  several  closes ;  two  days  after  the  ashes  were 
ijpread,  I  sowed  these  places  with  white  clover,  perennial 
red  clover,  nonsuch,  and  ray-grass.  The  seeds  imrne* 
diately  grew,  free  from  being  injured  by  shigs  ;  and  not- 
vithstanding  that  summer  and  the  following  antumn 
jrere  unusually  dry,  they  soon  became  an  excellent  pas- 
tvre,  of  a  fine  deep  green,  coveted  by  sheep,  who  fed  the 
berba^  to  the  very  ground.  The  experiment  pieces  con* 
timied  to  hold  a  great  superiority  over  the  adjoining  pas« 
tat  during  three  years ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time^ 
they  were  not  discoverable  from  the  rest.  These  smali 
pieces  had  produced  many  times  more  herbage  than  the 
moining  land,  and  of  a  quality  vastly  more  nutritiotis ; 
but  as  they  were  not  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
toie,  they  did  not  receive  the  manure  which  their  rich 
herbage  created.  The  whole  manure  was  dropt  equally  over 
the  toil,  which  accounts  for  its  becoming  of  a  uniform 
goodness.  Being  constantly  fed  by  sheep,  the  whole  has 
become  very  good ;  by  improving  the  pasturage,  it  has 
heoome  equally  so,  and  not  by  deteriorating  the  pared 
«id  burnt  land,  for  that  is  excellent  at  this  time.  If  the 
entire  pasture  had  been  pared  and  burnt,  it  would  have 
leccived  the  superior  manure  made  of  its  luxuriant  her* 
b6|[e  by  fattening  sheep.  In  the  year  1803,  it  was  pro- 
hthly  capable  of  supporting  five  times  as  much  stock  as  the 
HJjjoioing  land ;  consequently,  it  would  have  received  five 
imet  as  much  dressing.    This  would  have  been  repeated 

B  b  2  annuaUy» 
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innuaUyi  aod  that  would  have  been  sufficient  to  suppat 
a  great  superiarity  over  its  former  stale. 

Endowing  has  been  carried  on  to  ten  times  i  grnlcr 
extent  in  the  North  of  England,  than  in  the  SnA> 
easts  and  the  opportunities  of  observing  thdr  effiofii^ 
have  of  course  been  proportionally  many.  Most  of  0KX 
new  allotments  of  the  commons  have  been  brokennplif 
paring  and  burning.  The  few  who  ploughed  their  \aA 
without  this  operation,  have  been  much  mortified  bf 
their  own  crops  not  succeeding  so  well  as  their  nei^ 
hours'* 

.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  I  am  by  no  means  il 
advocate  for  the  burning  of  any  turf  that  will  readily  Itffr 
row  to  pieces ;  that  produces  a  fine  herbage,  and  wiiidi 
is  usually  fed  bare  ;  nor  indeed  for  ploughing  it  at  ali 
except  its  produce  be  very  scanty,  and  manure  scarce) 
and  then  only  for  the  purpose  of  growing  and  ksSn 
three  or  four  green  crops  on  it,  and  laying  it  downtt'j 
pasture  again. 

Land,  when  pared  ^ni  burnt,  yields  its  treasures  vvt; 
freely :  this  puts  it  in  the  power  of  tenants,  with  short 
leases,  to  exhaust  the  soil  by  successive  com  crops  ;  uA 
which  may  be  continued  so  long  as  to  leave  the  land!  ^ 
mere  caput  mortuum.  But  this  is  occasioned  by  landlofd|  i 
not  granting  longer  leases,  making  proper  covenants,  tfl 
seeing  them  complied  with. 

The  paring  may.  be  thick,  which  will  promote  a  sbV 
fire }  the  heaps  should  be  attended,  and  the  fire  covered 
in  order  to  prevent  the  emission  of  flame  as  much  as  po^ 
sible.  The  turf  is  usually  laid  on  the  heaps  with  ibfl% 
which  leave  many  broken  pieces,  and  some  rubbilhl 
these  should  be  raked  towards  the  fires,  and  sbtweled  oij 
to  them.  After  the  whole  are  reduced  into  ashes,  tk 
sooner  they  are  spread,   the  better  dressing  theynfl 

prove; 
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»ire ;  and^  if  the  soil  partakes  of  the  nature  of  peat, 
i  is  a  proper  time  to  spread  on  it  lime.  The  land  should 
w  be  prepared  for  cole,  turnips,  or  tares ;  and  these 
f]8  should  be  made  to  succeed  each  other,  and  the 
ok  should  be  eaten  on  the  same  land  by  sheep.<~»Vide 
firfron  of  Crops. 

Further,  I  have  known  much  land,  worth  from  1 /.  to 
6  J.  an  acre,  advanced,  by  paring  and  burning,  to  10^ 
»  and  even  30/.  an  acre,  on  twenty-one  years'  leases. 
Paring,  burning,  and  Itmtng,  is  equally  proper  for 
ck  peat-earth,  though  peat-earth  may,  in  some  cases, 
gp*eatly  improved  by  liming  the  old  turf  without  break- 
it  up. 


MOTESy  OR  EVIDENCE,  IN   FAVOUR  OP  PARING  AND^ 

BURNING. 

Psia^  and  burning  ii  the  best  method  •f  proceeding  m  aew  cock^ 
%  where  heath  and  fiirxe  grow,  at  those  leedt  eannot  be  deptroyed  bf 
4  husbandry  in  any  fixed  period.  A  proof,  in  179S,  of  furze-eeed 
iMing  destroyed  within  a  period  of  seven  years'  cultivation  on  new 
^osure  where  furze  gp-ew :  some  land  in  South  Mims  allotment  part 
fniilil-ehafe,  had  been  Cttltivated  nine  years ;  was  apparently  very 
ii^  sufficient  to  Uy  down,  which  was  done  in  179S  with  clover  aad 
"Crus;  after  mowing  the  first  crop  (179S),  there  appeared  to  be 
LQg  furze  springing  up,  and  on  examining,  it  appeared  generaL  The 
■^Ig  of  1794  It  was  thought  advisable  to  turn  it  again  to  the  plough, 
>^«Am«  it  b  most  probable  no  person  has  been  able  to  ascertain  how 
%  a  period  the  seed  of  furze,  by  cultivation,  can  be  destroyed. 
^ch  observation  is  very  obvious,  thiit  paring  and  burmng  in  that  case 
tbsolntely  necessary.* — Anmywum. 

'  Paring  and  bunung  any  black,  peaty,  or  heath  grouiid,  without 
He,  is  a  bad  pradlice ;  the  ashes  alone  would  produce  two  or  thret 
iNnUf  crops  of  oats,  though  no  herbage ;  but  with  Umti  good  wheat, 
%  and  grasses.'—- Ctn-i^jMJt,  p.  27. 

*  Paring  and  burning  is  but  little  used ;  but  when  it  is,  no  manag*- 
ebt  equals  it  *.  the  farmers  on  our  hills  are  shy  of  ackaoiNdc4ging  ita 
oefits.'— ^0rfCf/«r,  fvarl»,  p.  6,  .Appem£K, 
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For  instances  of  {rrcat  improvementB  produced  by  paring  azid  buni^^^' 
tee  the  Reports  of    North   Yurksliire,  p,  55,  109,  113,  114,  115, 
116;  BoYf>*s  Kent,  quarto,  p.  38,  45,  and  4G;  East  York,  p.  37,  39, U 
50;  and  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xxxvli.  p.  455  and  456. 

•  Paring,  burning,  and  chalking,  is  an  excellent  method  of  breaki^^  t 
vp  wood  sour  land.*— /Tiilt/,  p.  94. 

'  pid  worn-out  sainfoin-Icys,  and  foul  conchy  leys  of  every  descri  J^ 
don,  may  be  cleansed  and  enriclied  speedily  aud  effe^ally,  by  parira^, 
and  burning.    This  operation  jKirfonncd,  and  the  ashes  fipread,  the  bat^ 

m 

is  instantly  ready  for  every  sort  of  crop;  and  th6  cases  are  not  unfreqnecxr;, 
of  sainfoin  being  tiius  renovated,  without  even  the  operation  of  timtf 
pldugh  and  frekh  seed.* — Vide  Mr.ManlniWs  Sitibam  (kuMiiet^  voL  iL 
f .  SSand  Sf. 


SECT.    III.— MANURING.  § 

The  greater  part  of  tlic  manure  U5Cd  in  this  county. Is 
carted  from  ^^ndon;  being  part  ol  the  sweepings  of  a 
surface  containing  three  thcusmid  acres  of  pavement^  in  sttfels' 
and  ftjarhet-piacesy  and  the  dung  produced  by  S0,000  bari(^9 
8000  cowtf  and  700,000  inkabitants. 

The  whole  quantity  thus  produced  is  {M-obably  not  te^ 
Xhaxi  Jive  hundred  thousand  cart4oads^;  about    wi-hdj  ^ 
vhich  is  supposed  to  be  annually  spread  on  the  land  of  tlw 
county.     Unfortunately^  uinetynine  parts  in  every  hunirdi^ 
the  soil  of  privies  is  carriedy  by  the  cwiitnon  sewers ^  ittt»  ti^ 


•  This  county  contains  about  179,*JOO  acres.  Suppose  the  prodoct 
of  \2OjQ00  of  these  i*  sent  to  London ;  to  which  add  the  produce  frflB 
aopoo  acres  in  Herts  and  Essex,  ;'.nd  from  lOO^OCO  acres  in  Surrey,  Beri* 
Kent,  and  all  other  places,  and  it  will  make  a  total  of  250,000  acrci,  tht 
'produce  of  tvfiich  Li  brought  to  London,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  two 
loads  per  acre,  which  is  Ijif  a  million  cart-lMdt  of  produce  eenvertei  i^ 
tnanurc  iwnuaU^,  exclusive  of  tliC  inside  of  slaughtered  cattle  and  animak 

p  Thaims: 
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nes  i  wiici  is  a  very  great  loss  to  agriculture^  as  night*' 
r  mot  only  more  quick  in  its  operation  than  any  other  dressings 
t  iy  far  the  richest  manure  that  ever  was  laid  on  land*m 
he  farmers  pay  at  the  stables,  for  a  mixture  of  strawy 
r  and  horse-dung,  about  2  s*  per  cartload  (though 
t  allow  their  carters  2s,  6d,  a  load ;  the  man  to  get  it 
leap  as  he  can,  which  he  sometimes  does  for  ISd.) 
ed  so  as  to  contain  between  seventy  and  ninety  cubi- 


te  frice  of  dry  street-slop  at  the  dunghills  is  I/*  per- 
e  'f  the  soil  of  privies,  dry,  Is.Sd.  per  horse ;  booes^ 

bdled,  or  burnt,  and  coal-ashes,  6/.  a  load ;  soot 
I  bushel ;  horn-shavings  from  6s.  to  7/«  a  sack,  of 
t  bushels,  well  stuSed;  leather  dust  and  shreds  2s.  Sd* 
ckf  of  five  bushels,  well  stuffed ;  the  scrapings  of 
p's-trotters,  calves -feet,  cow-wheels,  Sj.  a  quarter) 
itn  rags  from  2s.  4td.  to  3/.  a  hundred  weight  {and 
Vhair,  ifwet,  15s.  a  cart-load.  ^ 

he  foregoing  are  the  prices  in  London, 
he  chimney-sweepers  who  sell  soot  in  London,  mix 

it  ashes  and  earth,  sifted  very  small  and  fine:  this 
term  ^  spicing  the  soat^ 

^  expense  of  stable  litter,  when  back  carriage  is  reckon-* 
t  any  distance  to  which  a  team  can  go  six  times  in  every 
i^  18  11/.  a  load,  with  four  horses.  But  if  the  farmer 
s  itiis  team  on  purpose  for  manure,  which  is  often  the 

the  expense  is  1  /.  t^/.  per  load,  with  four  horses  \  or 
\d.  less  in  each  case  when  they  do  it  with  three. 
le  bargemen  on   the  river  Thames  supply,  from  the 
rent  dung  wharfs,  those  cultivators  of  land  who  reside 


bree  or  four  cart-loads  are  sofficieDt  for  the  first  dressing  of  an 
lad  afterwards  one  load  per  acre  per  annum,  would  keep  it  perp«« 
lA  hearts— 7.  M. 

Bbi  on 
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ea  the  bor^lcrs  of  thai  river,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  T^ 
i^ianure  which  they  cany  consistsj.  generalijr,  of  the  swerf 
ings  of  the  streets^  &c.  though  it  sometimes  has  a  sm^^ 
quantity  of  stable  litter  mixed  with  it. 
'  The  street-«I(^  is  dcliTered,  at  any  distance  capabk  9^ 
being  reached  in  one  tide,  at  the  price  of  about  four  go^ 
fieas  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  cart4oadsi  each  load  cob.'* 
sttttng  of  nearly  two  tons  weight :  this  they  call  cM  m»— 
nure.  The  same  barge  being  filled  with  stable  litter^thc^ 
call  Int  manuret  and  deliver  it  in  like  manner  at  j&vegiii- 
peas. 

Street-slop  is  also  sent,  from  the  difierent  wharfi^  by  tilM 
river  Lea  canal,  in  barges  which  carry  ^about  thirty  ton:* 
or  fifteen  cart- loads ;  and  delivered  as  £u*  as  Enfieldf  wfaicK 
IS  about  thirteen  miles,  for  4A  The  price  of  stable  Uttoi 
pv  dung  is  about  20s.  more. 

Ciyiii  is  brought  by  the  same  canal,  fit)m  Wasio-park^and 
Its  environs  (Herts)  a  distance  of  about  eleven  miiesi  and 
delivered  at  Enfield,  at  the  rate  of  4/.  far  about  thirty  toas  j 
and  is  found  to  answer  with  tolerable  success. 

Sheep-folding  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  manure  part  of 
the  land  in  different  parishes  round  Hounslow-heath  aoci 
other  commons. 

The  garde/iars  manure  their  land  twee  in  every  tfaioc 
years  at  least  \  the  farmers^  in  general,  only  once  in  tbo^ 
or  four  years.     The  y^n/?tr  at  the  the  annual  expemeOB 
10/.  and  the  latter  at  from  3/.  to  5/.  according  to  dc 
distance  of  carriage,  and  the  quantity  laid  on« 

The  farmers  of  this  county  also  colleA  road^crapinff ; 
ntud  arising  from  the  cleansing  of  ponds  and  ditches  %  4mdAi 
top^mould  from  gravel-pits^  £5*f. ;  all  of  which  they  lay  in 
the  most  convenient  places  for  future  use :  with  a  part  of 
it  they  make  bottoms  for  their  dunghills.  On  these  bol* 
toms  they  cart  all  the  dung  produced  in  their  respeftive 

£urmerieS| 
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and  also  what  they  bring  from  London,  or 
Heft  from  the  several  inns  on  the  road.  When  these 
Xs  acrtre  at  their  intended  size,  they  wisely  cover  them 
fch  roadoscrapingsj  chalk,  ashes,  builders'  mbbisbf  Sec* 
^dua  state  die  heap  lies  till  within  a  month  of  the  tine 
crj  pmpose  laying  it  on  the  land,  when  they  tun  it, 
d  nttz  the  wh<de  as  intimately  together  as  possible; 
midag  the  larger  {ueces  to  atoms,  and  tossing  such  at 
5  too  dry,  to  the  inner  part.  Thus  treated,  it  mon 
nft&Iy  incorporates,  and  completes  its  putre£ii£timi 
iSe  it  continues  in  the  heap,  which,  as  before  observed, 
■ibovt  a  month,  when  it  is  carted  and  spread  on  the 

"Hm  method  of  laying  httoms  for  dsmghUls  is  a  most 
cxHent  praAice,  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended 
tiie  attention  of  farmers,  as  it  preserves  the  fortiiisit^ 
mmr  witch  £stiUs  frwn  the  dintg  during  the  heating  mU 
fmwfiiBien  fuhuh  always  takes  place  whUeitlies  m  theheap, 
%t  road*scrapings,  and  other  matter  with  which  the 
naiers  cover  their  dunghills,  absorb  much  of  the  asoend- 
fS  vapour,  or  gas,  that  would  otherwise  escape  into  the 
E^asphcre,  and  be  lost.  This  beneficial  praAice,  honw> 
or,  is  not  universal  in  this  coonty ;  as  there  are  seme 
^mti^kss  mem  mA^negleB  tins  precaution;  andy  consequently^ 

•  half  of  the  most  frrtilixing  particles ,  nay^  the  very  essence 
the  dung  itself^  runs  into  the  adjoining  ditches^  astd  is 

It  Is  father  a  general  opinion,  that  the  dnnghill  should 

**—**■■       ■  ■'  ■■■■ ■■■  ■■■■■  .ll^l,.  .  w 

*  OBrinf  the  latttr  end  of  September,  and  all  the  mooth  of  Odhiber, 
ne  Cuxncn  cart  the  dry  street-tlop  on  to  their  grass-land  daily  at  they 
j^g  it  Arom  London^ — J.  M, 

addhional  information  as  to  the  management  of  damhtOi,  aee 

be 
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be  quite  rotten  before  it  is  spread  on  the  land  ;  tboagift 
in  consequence  of  all  root  crops  succeeding  best  on  alight 
8oil»  it  has  been  the  praftice  of  many  farmers  to  use  stable 
litter,  hot  with  putrefo^lion,  and  about  half  reduced,  fbr 
potatoes  and  turnips.  This  is  probably  right  on.asifl 
that  is  too  dense  for  those  crops  ;  but  on  land  that  is  suitt 
able  for  thcm^  it  is  better  to  let  all  the  parts  of  the  n»» 
sure  become  decomposed  before  it  be  used.  As  a  gencf 
ral  rule,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  sound  policy,  to  refirain  from 
using  any  long  dressing  till  it  has  undergone  such  a  degree 
of  heat  and  putrid  fennent,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  de* 
stTDjr  all  the  seeds  of  such  weeds,  and  the^eggs  of  siidi 
insefls  as  it  may  happen  to  contain.  If  the  farmers  wore 
more  attentive  to  this  circumstance,  their  crop^  would' be 
ckaner  than  they  are,  and  cost  them  less  money  in  weot 
ing;  and  also,  that  not  only  their  turnips,  and  clow 
would  be  less  frequently  destroyed  by  the  fly, .  but  even 
their  beans  and  wheat  would  be  less  liable  to  be  damaged 
by  vermin.  i 

Many  farmers  make  a  point  of  spreading  long  manore 
tm:  th^r  arable  land  ;  some  of  them  do  so  on  their  grass, 
and  insist  that  every  dunghill  produces  greater;  tSc& 
wl^n  so  applied  ;  that  is,  while  it  is  in  a  very  offensive 
state.  It  is  capable  of  being  proved,  that  dressing  the  sd 
nmth  noxious  matter ^  in  a  voiaiiU  state^  diluted  with  water^  if 
the  best  way  of  feeding  plants »  On  that  principle  it  is,  that 
dunghill  water,  and  the  putrid  water  of  flax-pits,  as  wcllaf 
the  Fleihisli  and  Chinese  methods  of  applying  a  pr^pired 
stinking  liquid,  are  found  to  render  the  soil  exceedingly 
fruitful.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  a  dunghill  which bas 
been  turned  once  or  twice,  and  remained  so  long  as  to 
become  decomposed,  has  lost  much  of  its  oflfensive  smcU, 
ai>d  some  of  its  fr'u£lifying  particles.     But  it  -  is  decided^ 

that 


ft  m  dungfaill  should  not  be  spread  on  the  land  before  it 
(  undergone  such  a  change  as  may  be  sufficient  to  do* 
3y  the  seeds  and  inserts  which  may  happen  to  be  in 
This  can  only  be  done  at  a  moderate  expense,  by 
heat  of  a  putrid  ferment :  it  must  in  every  case  re* 
in  under  such  management  as  is  fit  for  a  dunghillt 
il  their  destru&ion  be  obtained.  If  it  could  the  next 
latc  be  carried  on  to  the  land»  and,  while  it  is  hot  and 
^mtf  ploughed  in  without  much  waste,  it  would  pro* 
dy  -be  applied  in  that  manner  to  the  most  advantage*, 
t  the  time  spent  in  cartage,  spreading  and  ploughing 
the  manure,  renders  that  impossible :  these  operations 
fipate  all  the  heat,  and  much  of  its  goodness,  in  a  state 
^aa,  and  puts  an  entire  stop  to  the  putrid  ferment; 
in  which  it  Is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  thing  more  iojuw 
OS.  On  the  other  hand,  fermentation  in  a  dunghill 
i^red  by  road-scrapings  or  mould,  may  be  continued  till 
i. whole  heap  become  decomposed  and  cool ;  in  which 
imer  the  volatile  particles  would  be  preserved,  and 
y  be  applied  to  the  soil. 

He  dung  of  fat  animals  is  unquestionably  more  rlcb,  xmd 
ttfuentiy^  possesses  greater  powers  of  fertilization  ^  than  the 
fg  tfbati  ones.  The  quality  of  the  dung  of  every  sort 
inimai  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  proportioneti  to  the 
xiness  or  poverty  of  its  food.  Thus,  when  the  animal 
icd  on  oily  seeds  (as  lint,  rape,  &c.)  it  will  be  the  most 
li }  when  kept  on  oil-cake  (or  those  seeds  deprived  of 
t  of  their  oil)  the  next ;  on  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  the 
ct ;  on  the  best  hay  next ;  on  ordinary  hay  next ;  and 
ftraw,  perhaps,  the  poorest  of  dl.  The  dutig  of  kan 
d-^woriing  cattle,  feeding  on  straw,  is  poor  indeed! 
Manure  is  undoubtedly  the  great  cause  of  fertility, 
le  Middlesex  farmer  says  ^^  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
bout  Amendment."}    The  soil  is  grateful,  and,  for  -  all 

the 


\ 


the  dang  laid  on  it|  never  £uls  to  return  the  jftvboifkM 
with  large  interest*. 

In  this  county,  the  produce  of  the  land  fetches  such  sm 
ingb  price  at  market,  that  no  cattle,  bj  eating  the 
cither  in  the  field  or  the  home-stalk,  would  hy  any 
kring  so  much*    This  necessarily  has  the  eflfedk  of  dravio^ 
mS  the  produce  to  market,  and  the  land  is  kept  in  heir^ 
with  the  dung  brought  by  the  carts  on  d^eir  return  hocDe;» 
fe  places  at  any  greater  distance  from  town^  tie  nuit  j/1 
fi&wd  way  of  manuring^  is  to  raise  green  cf^ps^  fir  ibefum^' 
faee  of  feeding  sheep  and  bulkchs  viitb  them  on  the  land*    Hife 
ii  the  <mly  method  by  which  the  loss  of  iieariy-  adl  tlie 
wine  (which  is  superior  to  the  dung),  and  a  coosideffibk 
port  of  the  dung,  can  bo  prevented  ;  ft^^  in  the  stdk, 
^mffJfonses^  sheds,  fold-fords,  and  dun^ills^  even  under  h 
test  numagement,  there  is  great  waste^  perhaps  of  ba^f  inde^ 
ing  dung  and  urine*     Under  ordinary  management,  threepmti 
of  this  manure  is  lost ;  hut  in  the  soiling  ef  tares^  tmrdfti 
aolsf  and  clover,  in  the  fields^  there  is  no  loss ;  the  nbek  is^ 
immediately  applied,  without  the  cost  ^carriage,  to  et 


In  this  county,  the  grass-land  receives  most  of  its 
between  the  middle  of  September  and  the  end  of  OAober 
m  time  when  the  sun  is  not  so  hot  as  to  exhale  its 


*  *  Dung  is  a  pro^r  ingredient  in  the  appropriated  manuret  of  all 
of  soils,  as  it  supplies  the  carbonaceous  principle.*— -j^.  Xir^Bom, 

*  I  prepare  the  bottoms  of  most  of  my  dnnghilb  with  pond  mud; 
Ch«  duDfir  it  rotten,  I  turn  the  whohe  over,  and  mix  it  ia  tbe  Q 
When  mud  or  mould  is  not  to  be  had,  th«  yard  should  bav«  tbethyt if  # ' 
a  drippii^-pan  with  a  well  in  it,  and  the  liquor  should  be  carted  ooCi  ud  1^ . 
showered  over  the  land  * — Mr.  Jeniens,  W^ 

*  I  nerer  turn  my  dunghills  more  than  once,  and  think  more  ynM  be  I  ^  ■ 
kiiisrious;  and  always  lay  mud,  mould,  ditdxarth,  &e.  viderflM^ai^  I  j 
lnUs.*-.7.  Munb,  ■  ' 

parts-, 
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ts  ;  and  yet  a  sufficiently  early  season  for  the  land  to 
r  the  drawing  of  loaded  carts  over  it,  without  being 
Lched  by  the  horses.     The  rains  which  follow,  dissolve 
pently  into  the  ground,  where  it  nourishes  the  grass  all 
i  winter,  and  prepares  its  roots  and  buds  for  growth 
ly  in  the  spring.     Tbis  is  supposed^  and  I  tbifik  with  good 
fM,  to  he  tbi  best  season  for  laying  manure  on  grassland* 
^!ontrary  to  the  reasoning  of  some  Correspondents  of  the 
sud,  it  is  very  well  understood  in  Middlesex,  that  ma- 
ring  grass-land  in  the  spring  is  injurious  to   the  future 
>p ;  therefore  it  is  wisely  avoided. 
Por  the  most  advisable  time  for  manuring  arable  land^ 
the  several  crops,  such  as  tares,  clover,  &c. 
Excessive  falls  of  rain  powerfully  dissolve  the  animal 
ng  dropt  on  all  land,  and  they  are  also  too  generally 
iered  to  wash  the  dunghills  and  dung-yards,  in  every 
rt  of  this  island^  which  are  very  frequently  laid  on  slopes, 
shelving  ground,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  so 
shed|  and  for  the  dung-water  to  run  off.    Thus  the 
^  become  dissolved,  and  such  of  them  as  do  not  per- 
late  into  the  ground,   are  floated  off,  together  witli 
c  richest  mould,  along  the  furrows,   drains,  ditches, 
'cams,  and  rivers,  towards  the  sea.    Hence  the  supe- 
^T  wisdom  of  those  who  take  every  opportunity  of  tum- 
S  water  thus  impregnated,  over  every  possible  part  of 
cir  land,  in  such  quantity  as  is  best  calculated  to  ensure 
leposit  of  its  rich  contents. 

Idr.  EiRWAN  says,  '  the  water  which  drains  from  a 
Itrifying  dunghill  is  a  good  test,  in  point  of  colour,  of 
le  most  fertile  soil.  Its  residuum,  after  the  watery  parts 
xve  been  evaporated,  consist  of  coal,  which  is  an  essen- 
il  aagrtdient  in  the  food  of  all  plants :  It  is  the  true  basis 
Ftbe  ameliomting  power  of  all  mannre.'  Dr.  Peecival 
IS  shewn  nsi  that  the  water  which  drains  firom  dunghills^ 

contains 
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contains  genuine  fiJCtd  alkaline  salts,  nearly  in  the  pro< 
portion  of  one  hundred  weight  of  ashes  to  two*  wine-pipes 
and  a  half  of  the  water*. 

For  additional  observations  on  manuring  with  potril 
water,  sec  the  Section  on  Watering. 

Calcarraf/s  Earth — is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  pn>> 
du^ion  of  good  corn;  it  gives  such  stidiiessto  thestnv, 
as  enables  it  to  support  itself  and  the  grain.  This  eartk 
renders  the  skin  of  wheat,  and  other  corn,  thin,  and 
increases  the  quantity  and  goodness  of  its  meal.  It  pnn 
motes  the  ripening  of  grain  so  much,  that  witliout  it,  corn 
coulcl  not  be  harvested  in  due  time.  The  farmers  who  till 
peat-earth,  know  to  their  loss,  that  the  grain  which  ssdi 
land  yields  is  the  reverse  of  every  good  quality  ;  and  cer* 
tain  it  is,  that  calcareous  earth  is  the  only  remedy  for 
^reat  a  defedl.     All  the  chalk-downs,  limestone-hills, 


•  Dr.  Ingenhouz  found,  th.it  plants  possess  the  power  of  ti>sorinoj 
the  noxious  gnsts  which  floit  in  (lie  atmnsphrrc,  and  of  rendering  ti 
pnre  and  whole^^ome,  wWch  had  Ixitn  vitiated  by  tiie  breathing  ot 
in%I«»  and  theburuinp^  of  lire^. 

£xpea»ive  hand-drcss>np  are  in  all  rcipedls  inferior  to  rotten 


Inhere  that  can  W  obtained,  every  kind  of  nianiircmust  give  place  to  it 
At  the  saf^ie  liuic  that  dun;;  affords  nonrishmcnt,  it  opens  the  pore^c 
\\\if.  earth.    Hand-tlresjingn,  on   the  contrary,  give  food   to  planls, 
rcwithbute  Httle  tcvwards  loosening  the  boil.  This  it  an  useful  and 
cal  distinction,  and  may  be  applied  through  all  the  variety  of  maouri 
made  u»e  of  by  the  farmer. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  grand  ma^;:7.ine,  the  great  receptacle  of  patrii 
vapour?,  which  are  constantly  exhaled  and  flying  off  from  theiarftc^' 
«f  the  earth,  and  from  the  whole  race  of  vegetables  and  animals  whicti 
Mibbist  upon  it.    These  putrid  exhalations  constitute  the  true  gemrin^ 
vegetable  pahulumj  or  food  of  plants ;  therefore,  whatever  subrtanoe  of 
an  absorbent  natnre  attradls  those  principles,  more  po werliiUy  diia  tk 
soil  it  laid  on,  will  to  such  land  be  a  manure,  and  lofallibly  knproft  ihc 
.tame. 

marly 
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]j  soils,  in  a  state  of  gra^Si  produce  herbage  whicli  is 
lilced  by  all  sorts  of  cattle,   and  they  uniformly  feed  it 
bare.    These  soils  have  another  great  advantage;  they 
never  rot  the  sheep  which  graze  on  them.     A  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  this  island,  would  dis- 
cover the  calcareous  soil  clothed  with  a  fine  green  turf^ 
and  the  peaty  earth  of  a  dingy  brown,  every  where  co- 
vered with  heath.     In  order  to  obtain  on  the. soil  which 
bears  the  heath,  as  excellent  a  turf  as  the  other,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bestow  on  it  a  proper  quantity  of  a  similar 
earth. 

Lime. — There  is  neither  limestone  nor  chalk  in  this 
county ;  nor  is  there  any  lime  burnt  in  it ;  though  there 
are  kilns  for  the  burning  of  both  chalk  and  limestone  at 
Nine-elms,  near  Vauxhall,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames.  Chalk4ime  may  be  obtained,  in  any  quantity^ 
at  Sutton  and  Croydon  (Surrey),  only  ten  or  eleven  miles 
off,  iy/afid ,'  and  at  Northfleet  (Kent),  only  twenty  miles 
^  water ;  yet  it  is  never  used  as  a  manure.  The  price  at 
vhich  it  is  sold  on  the  wharfs  in  London  and  Westmin- 
ster, is  too  high  for  the  farmer ;  as  it  would  stand  him  in 
upwards  of  3/.  a  cart-load,  by  the  time  he  had  got  it  home, 
if  only  ten  miles  from  town*. 

On  enclosing  the  commons  of  this  county,  some  cases 
will  present  themselves,  in  which  lime  would  be  necessary, 
atod  exceedingly  beneficial ;  as  it  is  on  all  soils  that  are 
-black  and  peaty,  producing  heath. 

A  close  of  six  acres  of  land  at  Shier  (Surrey),  was 
dressed,  one  half  of  it  with  farm-yard  dung,  the  other 

*  It  it  sold  at  about  11/.  per  25  small  bushel  bags,  which  weigh  about 
Ufa  con.  A  farmer's  cart  would  hold  four  such  parcels.  The  team  and 
^fpWici  of  carriage  ten  miles  into  this  county,  would  be  20j.  ;  together, 
|ip«Lrds  of  3/^^7.  AT. 

with 
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with  Ume.    Manure,  30  loads  on  three  acres ;  limei 
kilDy  value  9A    on  the  other   three  acres.     First  ybr^ 
wheat}  equal ;   second  year,  barley,  equal  i   third  year^ 
rye  for  sheep-feed,  equal  and  poor :  the  sheep  fed  the 
froo^  the  limed  three  acres  wholly  off,  in  preference  to 
three  acres  that  were  dunged.     Afterwards^  no  differenom 
in  quantity  of  produce,  but  the  limed  part  was  renderac] 
moce  agreeable  to  sheep.     Lime  would  probaUy  be  pesw 
fe£Uy  proper  for  any  soil  producing  an  herbage  wliicli 
sbeep  do  not  readily  feed  bare  j  it  will  render  the  fuUut 
herbage  more  palataUe  to  them,    and  induce  them  to 
feed  it. 

If  lime  be  laid  on  with  the  intent  of  curing  a  defcfl  in 
the  soil^  it  would  be  useless  on  land  in  which  there  i^a 
mixttore  of  marl,  chalk,  or  limestone  $  and  also  on  the 
sand. and  gravel  of  marine  shells,  limestone,  marUe,  or 
any  materials  which  are  reducible  to  lime ;  and  on  any 
dean-skinned  soil,  producing  a  healthy  herbage. 

Old  arable  land,  that  bears  good  cum,  is  in  no  want  of 
lime  ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  applied  to  such  a  soil. 

Most  kinds  of  stortf-lime  should  be  aj^lied  with  a  cod» 
siderable  degree  of  caution,  as  the  caustic  quality  is  many 
times  greater  in  this  than  in  lime  made  from  chalk.  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  barrenness  pro** 
^uced,  for  a  few  years,  by  a  too  liberal  use  of  it :  Toy 
generally,  at  the  several  places  where  the  carts  were  stopped 
for  the  men  to  spread  it ;  at  the  bottoms  of  every  beap» 
and,  once,  an  entire  close*.    The  lastnnentioned  mis* 

*  *  We  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  abuse  of  line: 
being  too  often  repeated,  and  in  large  quantities,  it  becomes  hurtfuL'— 
Cumterlamdy  quarto,  p.  50. 

These  bad  cfFc<5b  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Nottingham  Reportyp.l05| 
in  which  page,  the  inutility  of  liming  a  clay  soil  is  nearly  licertaioed  bjf 
experiment.    Also  vide  page  61  u  the  same  Report. 

chief 
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f  #a8  done  by  the  use  of  the  noted  barrow  lime  of 
zeitershirei  which  is  much  valued  by  builders  for 
cing  a  strong  cement.  The  other  cases  of  damage  i^crc 
isioned  by  stone-  lime>  which  had  a  slight  tint  of  a 
▼  colour.  No  instance  of  injury  from  the  application 
rhitc  lime  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
i'hc  kitchen  or  market  gardeners  near  London  never 
!  their  land  ;  they  are  studious  to  raise  great  quantities 
cgetables  of  the  finest  quality.  Their  ground  has 
a  dressed  with  the  rotten  dung  of  corn-fed  horses,  in 
c  quantities  for  many  centuries;  notwithstanding  that, 
as  no  appearance  wh'ch  indicates  a  want  of  beint;  re- 
ated  by  lime.  These  men  are  so  attentive  to  their  in- 
st,  that  the  use  of  lime  cannot  escape  their  thoughts  : 
f  arc  at  great  expense  for  manure,  and  as  they  do  not 
lime,  I  am  fully  persuaded  it  is  unfit   for  their  pur- 

Chalk 


a*. 


It  IS  observed  by  Mr.  Selby,  in  the  course  of  some  observations  he 
e  on  this  paper,  as  originally  ^Titten,  *  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
If  to  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  that  valuable  stimulus  to  vegeta- 
(lime),  that  large  quantities  of  land  lie  dormant  and  uncultivated* 
lany  parts  of  this  kingdom,  particularly  in  the  northern  counties, 
re  there  is  an  abundance  of  both  limestone  and  coaL  But  these  ar- 
%  are  frequently  so  far  separated  from  each  other,  that  if  is  impos- 
'  to  convey  the  coal  to  bum  the  limestone  into  lime,  but  by  shipping, 
lis  case,  the  duty  at  present  laid  on  all  coals  shipped  and  sent  by  sea, 
high,  that  it  operates  as  a  diredh  prohibition  against  the  establish- 
t  of  lime-kilns.  To  supply  the  demand  at  a  moderate  price,  as  it  is 
■tooikhing  preparer  of  the  food  of  plants,  the  easy  attainment  of  lime 
t  object  of  the  first  importance :  it  would  be  a  matter  worthy  of  Par- 
lent,  uader  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to 
s  off  the  duty  on  small,  and  all  inferior  sorts  of  coals,  shipped  for  the 
po»e  of  being  consumed  in  the  burning  of  limestone  into  lime.  Kone 
hese  sorts  of  coals  are  shipped  at  present;  and,  in  general,  they  are 
ted,  and  allowed  to  lie  oear  the  pit  in  heap*.  It  would  increase  the 
lODLCSix.]  C  c  rtvcnu^ 
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.   Ciafk — tliat  is  firee,  is  justly  supposed  to  be  the  mo& 
itahiable  for  a  farm  ;  its  property  of  dissolving  by  nun  an 
frosty  enables  the  husbandman  to  mix  it  with  his  soi 
Hard  chalk,  which  resists  the  operation  of  the  elemeni 
to  reduce  it  to  powder,  would  remain  in  lumps  man 
years  ;  therefore,  it  should  not  be  spread  on  any  land 
fore  it  has  been  cither  ground  to  dust,  or  burned  to  lim^. 
Chalk  which  naturally  dissolves,  that  has  been  ground,  c^x- 
the  lime  of  the  latter,  arc  convenient  methods  of  admi«» 
nistering  calcareous  earth  to  such  soils  as  are  improvable 
by  it.     The  most  obvious  of  these  soils  are,   all  such  » 
partake  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  peat,  includifl^ 
all  those  which  are  capable  of  bearing  heath.  Chalk  seant 
to  be  free  from  those  metallic  impregnations,  which  len- 
der the  lime  from  some  sorts  of  stone  unfit  for  maonre; 
but  for  the  builder,  it  is  vastly  better  for  containing  a- 
considerable  portion  of  iron,  as  that  enables  it  to  maiceic 
inuch  harder  and  more  durable  cement.     Soft  chalk  is  not. 
to  be  met  with  on  the  face  of  steep  cliffs,  such  as  cvcrjr' 
where   show  their  rent   fronts   towards   the  Weald  oE^ 
Surrey,  Sussex,   and  Kent.     These  hills  were  formerly 
higher  and  steeper  than  they  are  at  present ;  they 
consist  of  little  more  than  the  lower,  harder,  and  moi 
stony  part  of  the  strata.     The  original  surface  was  moi 
light,  porous,  and  tender,  which  readily  dissolved, 
washed  down  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  South  Downs 
wards  the  sea,  where  it  now  lies  under  the  cultivated  soE 
in  great  abundance,  in  the  state  of  white  marl  and 


revenue,  by  augmenting  the  quantity  of  barley  to  nuke  into  malt, 
well  for  beer  as  for  the  distillery :  it  would  be  an  additional  nnnery  foT^' 
•eamen ;  snd  it  would  employ  a  great  number  of  men  and  boyi,  ifi  gaid* 
ing  an  honest  livelihood,  by  labour  and  industry,  which  ought  to  beeD> 
couraged  as  much  as  possible,  in  this,  and  every  other  kingdom.* 
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chalk.    The  same  thing  has  happened  on  the  Surrey  and 

K<  lit  chalk-hillsy  whose   ancient  surface  incline  towards 

Uic  1  hainesi  in  which  direction  the  more  tender  and  dis« 

scl\.:bi.:  p...r>  of  the  chalk  have  been  carried,  and  near 

^^  loci  oi  these  slopes,  it  may  now  be  met  with  in  great 

Lmestofie. — In  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Wilts^ 
ami  other  counties,  the  limestone  consists  wholly  of  marine 
OQiatter,  or  shells,  cemented  together  by  animal  gluten 
deposited  from  the  sea.  The  whole  bears  conclusive  evi* 
deuce  of  having  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean^ 
lad  is  a  mere  shell  of  from  two  to  five  or  more  feet  in 
thickness,  lying  immediately  under  the  cultivated  surface. 

In  other  parts  of  this  Island,  marine-limestone  has  been 
dqwsited  in  strata  of  great  thickness.  An  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  all  limestodci  the  manner  of  its  accumulating^ 
prticularly  into  the  possibility  of  much  of  this  stone 
•wing  its  origin  to  any  other  cause  than  the  sea ;  is  a  very 
isiportant  subjeA  in  the  study  of  geology.  Such  an  in* 
Hstigation  would  lead  to  a  history  of  the  planet  which  we 
inhabit.  Thus  much  is  evident,  that  at  some  former  period 
tf  time,  this  planet  has  been  much  less  than  it  is  now  % 
that  it  has  acquired  its  present  size  in  a  gradual  manner, 
Voy  sk>wly,  but  certainly  and  incessantly  operating  to  en^- 


*  Query— Whether  our  chalk-hilft  wefe  formerly  masses  of  marine 
KiKitoDe,  which,  in  a  later  period  of  the  world,  were  reduced  to  lime 
^in?  Their  appearance  at  this  time  is  rather  favourable  to  such  an 
*piaioo.  Chalk  contains  the  impressions  of  marine  shells,  and  I  have 
^minI  cockle-shells  imbedded  in  iL  Mr.  J0NA9  Hanwat,  and  others, 
^t  lime  is  burnt  at  this  time  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to^ 
pfat  perfedHon,  by  fire  f/otki  springs  of  naphtha,  or  pure  rock  oil.  The 
onh  round  the  place,  for  about  two  miles^  has  the  surpriziog  property 
•f  tiki^^  firt  by  bcii^  owrfly  uncovered— 7>  M. 

c  c  8  large 
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large  in    The  same  cause  cannot  do  otherwise  than  cofl* 
tinue  to  augment  the  quantity  of  solid  matter:   there 
seems  tiot  to  be  any  assignable  limit  to  the  size  which  this 
and  other  planets  may  acquire. 

'-    We  have  lately  been  instrudVcd  by  an  historical  account 
of  metallic  stones,  which  have  fallen  on  the  earth  from 
the  atmosphere.     Some  of  these  have  weighed  upwards 
of  201b.  and  they  are  supposed  tO'  be  occasioned  by  m^ 
teors.     The  instances,  well  authenticated,  of  such  stones 
having  fallen,  are  very  numerous ;  therefore  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  notwithstanding  the  present  com- 
paratively pure  state  of  the  air,  the  formation  of  very  hanl 
stones  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere.     Are  we  sure  that 
new  planets  have  not  taken  place  in  the  immense  expanse 
of  nature  in  a  similar  way,  even  in  our  days  ?    it  is  vaj 
probable,  that  there  was  a  time,  antecedent  to  the  fbnna- 
tion  of  any  planet,  at  least  of  all  such  as  shine  with  txir-— 
rowed  light  (at  present  we  are  but  little  acquainted  with— 
the  nature  of  the  sun).     In  the  period  when  the  matt* 
which  now  composes  all  the  planetary  systems  in  theuni 
verse  was  in  a  state  of  the  original  atoms  of  matter,  t 
aijr  must  then  have  been  vastly  more  in  want  of  purgati 


than  it  is  now  ;  and  consequently  every  thing  was  then  ii 
a  condition  more  favourable  to  the  formation  of  solic 

bodies.   If  a  globe  of  fire  be  now  capable  of  cxtrafting  ma ' 

terials  from  the  atmosphere,  of  which  it  can  form  -haru    "J 
stones,  how  much  more  was  this  likely  to  happen  in 
original,  impure  state  of  the  boundless  expanse.     In  tha 
state  of  things,  if  a  stone  of  the  metallic  kind  happened  t* 
be  formed,  it  could  not  do  otherwise  than  become  th-^ 
centre  of  a  planet :  being  once  formed,  it  would  roll  i: 
endless  space,  and  by  the  attraction  of  atoms,  continuall^T 
'increase  its  quantity  of  matter. 

Mr.  Foot  says,  *  //vr/  is  a  valuable  manure  on  EnfeW* 

chasf, 
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diasCj  where  it  is  found  in  some  abundance^  and  is  in  irery 
gieneral  use.    The  proportion  of  calcareous  earth  it  con- 
tains is  considerable,  but  differs  almost  in  ercrj  pic,  and 
frequently  in  the  same  pit.     Some  of  it,  when  bumt^ 
monlders  and  falls  into  lime ;  whilst  the  contiguous  or  ad- 
joining part,  bears  the  kiln,  and  may  be  made  into  brick, 
bot  of  so  incomplete  a  kind,  that,  in  general.  It  scales  and 
&Us  to  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  air.    This  kind  of  earth 
differs  in  colour,  as  the  quantity  of  clay,  sand',  or  calca* 
rcous  earth,  happens  to  predominate.      It  is  somewhat 
angular,  that  this  earth  is,  for  the  most  part,  discovered 
at  or  near  the  summit  of  the  high  grounds,  from  two  to 
foor  or  five  feet  below  the  surface.    The  stratum  immcdi- 
itdy  above  the  marl,  is  of  a  bright  coloured  brownish  clay, 
ux  eServerscing  with  acids,  and  containing  little  or  none 
tf  the  calcareous  earth.    The  stratum  below  it,  is  most 
generally  of  a  strong  saponaceous  blue  clay,  partaking 
nothing  of  the  marly  nature.    The  pits  are  from  two  to 
fcnneen  feet  deep.    Many  curious  petrifaAions  of  shells 
and  fossils  have  from  time  to  time  been  found  in  these  pitSy 
at  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  surface. 

*  The  expense  of  marling  an  acre  of  arable  land,  is  gene- 

^   fdly  as  under,  namely, 

£.  s.    d. 
'  Four  men,  dieting  and  fillin?  80  cart-loads  » !> 

r       '\  A  A   '  >    0  16     0 

at  4/.  a  score,  spreadmg,  mcluded,  is  j 

*  One  man  and  four  horses  two  days,  at  12/.  is ....  14    0 
*  Thus  every  expense  per  acre,  is  ....j^.2    0    0 

'  or  about  six-pence  a  load,  provided  the  marl  be  upon  the 
^,  but  will  vary  according  to  the  distance  of  the  cartage. 
Thcefieft  of  this  manure  upon  newenclosed  grounds  is  very 

*  Qbctc— ^ow  mmy  cubical  feet  does  each  load  contain  ?— ^J.  M. 

C  C  3  gl^^t. 
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great.  A  piece  of  landy  of  about  eight  acres,  in  tlie  pos* 
session  of  Mr.  James,  upon  being  drained  and  marled^ 
produced  the  foljiowing  quantities  in  succession,  per  acre  z 

.'  Ist  crop— oats  on  a  good  tilth,  laid  down  witli  clover   S  quarters. 
•  2d  crop— clover,  first  cutting        -        -        -         -    2^  loads. 

•ecood  ditto        -        •        •        ^    1  load. 

.*ie«,,.^e.tup<»  clover       -        -        -     -J'^^tS^ 

'  Straw        ....      3  loads. 
'<ithcrop* — wheat  broad-cast        ....    SObuslLWiiicLmr 

straw        •        •        -        -        -  1^  load. 

'  A  seven  acre  field,  after  a  crop  of  winter  tares,  whid 
were  cut  occasionally  in  the  spring,  was  tilthed  and  laid  op 
in  ridges  over  the  winter  ;  in  the  following  spring  it  was 
harrowed  down,  and  eighty  load  an  acre  of  marl  carted 
upon  it  'y  this  was  cropped  in  the  usual  season,  with  barley 
and  clover,  and  a  hand-dressing  of  night-soil  thinly  sown 
on  the  land  at  the  time  the  seeds  were  harrowed  in.  I^ 
produced  six  quarters  of  barley  an  acre  the  first  year,  wi 
a  proportional  quantity  of  straw;  two  loads  of  clover  on 

first  crop  of  the  second  year,  and  an  additional  load  on 

« 

second  crop ;  the  third  year  it  produced  twenty-five  bushel 
of  wheat  and  two  loads  of  straw.* 

The  meadows  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames  at  Shc| 
pert  on,  abound  with  good  marl. 

In  the  marls  of  Ehfield-chase,  Shepperton,   and  tb- 
coun^ies  of  Herts,  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Suffolk,  the 
reous  matter  is  chalk,  which  has  much  the  appearance  c^-» 
being  about  three-fourths  dissolved,  leaving  only  a  kind  o» 
core,  in  very  small  pieces,  seldom  so  large  as  a  cubic  incbj 
which  the  brick-makers  about  town  call  race* 

For  a  further  account  of  marl,  see  Enfield-chase. 

•  Three  crops  of  corn,  and  two  of  clover,  in  four  years,  and  all  car- 
ried off,  would  ruin  much  better  land  than  the  chaifir-^y.  M. 

I  have 
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I  hare  not  heard  of  there  being  any  shM  marl  near  the 
surface  in  this  county;  but,  at  the  depth  of  many  feet  a 
Jt«-ata  of  four  or  five  feet  in  tliickness,  consisting  of  oyster^ 
i«xcl  other  marine  shells,  and  sediment,  has  been  dug 
Warough  at  Chelsea,  Paddington,  and  various  other  places  j 
^^Tfc^i  it  most  probably  extends  over  at  least  all  the  flat  part 
>f  the  countv.  The  same  strata  has  been  met  with  in 
rfcsuiy  places  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Surrey.  I  kno^ 
Lot  whether  it  has  been  used  as  a  manure,  except  indeed 
c^  such  small  quantities  as  arc  usually  dug  on  the  sinking 
-f*  wells ;  nor  has  any  one  entertained  an  idea  of  raising  it 
^^Irely  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture.  However,  if  it 
hould  be  found  to  answer,  I  do  not  see  why  this  should 
tot  be  done,  as  the  springs  are  considerably  below  it,  and 
h.«  expense  would  not  much  exceed  what  is  constantly 
Qcrurred  in  various  parts  of  Herts,  for  the  procuring  of 
Ixadk :  or  it  might  be  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  coal, 
rh.ich  in  some  places  is  sold  as  low  as  two  shillings  or  half 
OTown  a  cart-load. 

TThe  blue,  dense  earth,  foimd  very  generally  in  the  south- 
part  of  the  county,  at  the  depth  of  about  eight  or  ten 
;t,  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  East,  on  some  of  the  most 
ivclly  land  near  Heath-row.  It  slacked  like  lime,  and, 
•ftcrthe  first  year,  he  says  the  improvement  was  conspicu- 
>**s,  and  has  continued  so  for  several  years.  To  the  farmers 
>^  Stanwell,  Heath-row,  and  West  Bedfont,  this  earth  is 
i^icrving  of  attention  :  it  should  be  tried  over  a  very  small 
extent ;  and,  if  found  to  answer,  it  may  become  a  real 
^'feasurc  to  them,  and  also  to  the  first  cultivators  of  the 
^opc  gravelly  parts  of  Hounslow-heath. 

Clayey-Marl — should  not  be  laid  on  a  strong  loam,  at 

least  not  without  its  benefits  being  first  clearly  established 

by  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments,  tried  for  several 

c  c  4  years ; 
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years ;  as  it  will  generally  increase  the  wetness  and  tcnac  ^t 
of  the  soil. 

Ajt  Vinehall,  Sussex,  several  fields  of  temperate  loaia 
were  marled  about  thirty  years  ago  by  the  present  tena.oCj 
j(SMiTH)y  who  complainsi  that  it  has  done  much  harm^  bj 
rendering  the  land  too  tenacious,  adhesive,  and  wet ;  anj 
^kewise,  that  it  introduced  coltsfoot  into  the  fields  ;  whicb 
has  maintained  itself  ever  since,  in  spite  of  every  endear 
your  of  the  tenant  to  eradicate  it. 

Tie  soil  of  privies  is  much  superior  to  every  other  ma- 
nure which  I  have  happened  to  try  ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
abopt  five  times  as  valuable  as  rotten  horse-dung.    Twelve 
years  ago,  I  stated,  that  four  loads  were  a  proper  dressing, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  one  acre  of  poor  land  ;  and  after- 
wards one  or  two   loads  annually  applied   to  each  acre, 
would  keep  it  perpetually  in  good  heart.     A  farmer  who 
fetches  dung  seven  or  eight  miles,  should  by  all  means 
purchase  this  manure  ;  in  which  his  team  would  bring  as 
much  in  one,  as  it  has  usually  done  in  five  days :  that  is, 
equivalent  to   obtaining  as   much   for    one    guinea  as 
heretofore  cost  him  five.    The  price  of  it  is  on  the  ad- 
vance, but  that  should  not  deter  him  from  the  purchase 
of  it ;  the  saving  in  carriage  is  amply  sufficient  to  repay 
every  increase  in  the  original  cost. 

Dr.  Wilkinson,  of  Enfield,  in  this  county,  writes, 
that  *  tallow-chandlers*  graves  are  one  of  the  strongest 
manures  which  the  animal  kingdom  can  furnish ;  when 
laid  on  grass-land,  it  should  be  either  spread  very  thini 
broken  into  small  pieces,  by  means  of  a  mill  similar  to  a 
tanner's  bark-mill,  or  applied  in  compost  with  mould.— 
It  has  been  used  to  the  amount  of  a  ton  an  acre,  at  half* 
crown  the  hundred  weight ;  but  the  grass  was  thereby 
rendered  so  rank,  that  for  some  time  the  cattle  would  not 
touch  it,  and  the  bay  was  too  coarse  for  sale  \  therefor^ 

on 
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account  of  its  astonishing  fcrtilizincj  properties,  should 
'€T  be  used,  but  mixed  with  mould,  ditch-earth,  <jr 
urings  :  its  efFe<^s  are  visible  for  many  years  after  it  has 
n  laid  on,  in  the  superior  verdure  of  the  grass.  •  On 
being  tried  for  barley,  the  straw  was  rendered  so  cxm 
tndy  rank,  that  it  boi'e  scarcely  any  grain.  The  mpst 
rantageous  method  of  applying  it  to  arable  land,  has 
m  found  after  repeated  experiments,  to  be  to  the  turnip 
p ;  where  it  turned  out  far  superior  to  dung  or  any 
ler  manure  ever  before  used ;  as  the  turnips  were  botli 
gc  in  size,  and  the  tops  wonderfully  luxuriant.' 

/ 
Soap'tnaiers^  Waste — was  tried  by  me  in  three  grass 

ises  of  dissimilar  soil  ten  years  ago,  without  doing  either 

od  or  harm.     Mr.  Russell,  a  soap-maker,  tried  it  to 

rreat  extent,  on  clayey  land  in  Kent,  with  a  similar 

mlt.    It  may  be  useful  in  the  glass  manufactory,  but 

t  so  in  agriculture. 

Wood  Ashes — I  have  tried  in  various  proportions  on  my 
ass-land,  without  the  least  efFe(^t. 

SoTt. — ^The  soot  of  all  the  chimnies  in  London,  and 
ost  of  those  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  is  collcded  by 
iC  sweepers,  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  top-dressing 
heat  and  young  clover ;  though  I  believe  more  of  it  is 
led  ia  Hertfordshire  than  in  this  county.  It  is  usually 
iread  at  the  rate  of  forty  bushels  per  acre,  towards  the 
ttcr  end  of  February. 

SmcJee. — ^The  smoke,  consisting  of  the  lightest  particles  of 
ot  and  coal,  raised  by  the  force  of  the  ascending  current 
'  rarefied  air  arising  from  three  hundred  thousand  fires 

London  and  its  environs,  is  daily  dq)osited  on  the  sur- 
rounding 
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roundlxig  country  :  the  next  rain  washes  it  into  the  soS^ 
wliere  it  promotes  vegetation. 

Lintseed. — 1802,  May  Tth.— I  sowed  3|lb.  of  ground 
lintseed-cake  on  one  perch  of  mown  turf  or  lawn,  near 
sny  house;  it  had  no  effe£l.  The  same  day  I  spread  UUx 
of  ditto  on  four  perches  of  pasture,  the  soil  a  strong 
loam  I  this  had  no  efledl.  At  the  same  time  I  distributed 
SI  lb.  of  ditto  on  four  perches  of  gras«-land  similar  to  the 
last ;  the  benelh  hardly  visible.  And  before  I  quitted  the 
field)  I  caused  S21bb  of  ditto  to  be  sown  on  four  percho 
of  the  like  land ;  the  benefit  became  just  cflscernible. 

Lintteed^Oil — mixed  with  water,  and  showered  throogh 
the  nozd  of  a  gardener's  common  watering-pot  over  one 
pcTch  of  pasture ;  the  soil  an  adhesive  loam :  this  was  a 
weak  solution,  and  yet  it  was  injurious  to  the  white  dofer. 
At  the  same  time  I  showered  another  perch  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  oil ;  this  destroyed  all  the  trefoils,  and  the 
pttture  was  worse  for  it  ;dl  tlie  summer. 

PecLi. — There  is  much  of  it  in  the  marshes  near  Ux- 
bridgc,  on  both  sides  of  the  canal,  but  it  is  not  made  any 
«Be  of.  It  is  iutersecled  here  and  there  by  beds  of  flinty 
{ravd,  than  which  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  con* 
Tcnient  for  making  roads  across  these  boggy  groaDds.<^ 
Q«Krr:  Whether  burning  the  peat  in  order  to  tell  die 
ishes,  would  be  profitable  or  not  to  a  landlord,  at  it 

would  dcstrov  the  meadows  ? 

« 

The  AVu-wt  axif/  can'  be  brought  by  the  barges  to 
any  place  in  this  connry  adjoiniug  the  river  Thames,  above 
London,  at  two  guineas  and  a  half  per  hnndred  busbelS) 
ttiiMsgalloii  meastzre  \  {L  t.  one  guinea  at  the  place,  and 
one  gittiwa  and  a  half  fcr  the  frdgbrjL 

I  have 
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•  I  have  tried  these  ashes  on  wheat,  tarei>  seeds,  and 
meadows,  in  various  quantities  per  acre,  onmj^jpfjMsif, 
without  their  producing  any  sensible  effed. 

For  the  effc£h  of  peat*ashes,  when  mixed  with  iimct 

and  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  lands  in  Berkshire, 

see  the  SeAicm  on  Paring  and  Burning* 

So//-^  so  far  useless  on  arable,  pasture,  and  meadow, 
that  it  does  not  promote  the  growth  of  any  vgctablc 
which  such  land,  produces^  Cows  lick  it  up  with  the  her- 
bage, but  sheep  refuse  it,  or  smell  to  it,  and  quit  the 
(dace. — On  experiments,  greatly  varied,  it  is  decidedly  use- 
less for  all  the  purposes  of  the  farmer,  with  only  the  ex- 
ception, that  in  the  stack  it  moderates  heat,  preserves  the 
green  colour,  and  improves  the  hay. 

The  eating  mushrooms^  champignons^  and  probably  other 
fangoses,  increase  the  fertility  of  land,  producing  a  vigor* 
OQs  vegetation  in  the  spring,  which  rises  early  to  matu- 
rity. When  the  rest  of  a  close  is  ready  for  the  scythe^ 
the  grass  growing  on  a  part  that  abounds  with  fungus,  has 
become  too  bulky;  it  has  been  lodged  during  several 
^eeks,  and  in  consequence  of  greatness  of  quantity,  and 
l)dng  so  long  lodged,  has  acquired  a  bad  smell.  But  if  a 
^hole  close  were  dressed  with  them,  the  herbage  shoald 
be  mown  before  it  lodged  $  in  which  case  it  might  be 
made  into  palatable  hay.  A  second,  and  perhaps  a  third 
(top,  might  thus  be  obtained ;  the  whole  of  such  a  qua^ 
%  as  to  be  suitable  for  neat  cattle.  Cows  are  fond  of  the 
after-grass  growing  on  land  dressed  by  them.  I  have  ob- 
snved  my  own  to  feed  such  places  in  preference  to  the 
*ljoining  grass*. 

*  Miuhrooms  grew  much  in  rings,  which  rings  are  occasioned  by  the 
'vngns;  originally  a  cluster,  afterwards  a  small  circle,  which  annoally 
<ahrRi  in  circumferencew— 7*  ^ 

The 
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The  fbHowmg  Notes  are  copied  fromobsenrations 
ia  the  margins  of  the  Original  Report : 


*  C6alHuha4 — ^I  have  frequently  tried  them  upon  coM^  wet,  cl^^.^^ 
aieadows,  but  never  found  they  paid  tlie  expense.    Upon  gravel  I  ^xau 
kucwn  them  answer  well,  and  the  Hertfordshire  farmers,  sow  ^rat 
quantities  of  them  annually,  upon  their  clovers  growing  upon  th«  hot 
gravels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Watford,  &c.' 

^  The  Middlesex  farmers,  particularly  in  the  parishr  of  Ktndoa  and  h 
environs,  manage  their  compost-heapt  the  best  ia  the  kingdom:  Auf 
make  it  as  fine  as  ashes,  by  which  means  they  are  enabled  to  put  it  oo 
their  hmd  at  most  times  of  the  year,  and  the  first  shower  of  rain  is  fsre 
ta  cany  it  down  to  the  roots  of  the  grass.* — Antnymons, 

*'  ¥rhere  the  dung  is  drawn  by  back  carriage,  the  expense  should  not 
be  estimated  liigh ;  a  good  load  of  dung  may  be  worth  in  London  aboot 
S<.6^.;  about  fourteen  loads  sufficient  for  an  acre.    Night*soil  ii  wldA     | 
5/.  per  load,  and  is  reckoned  to  go  three  times  as  far  as  dung,  in  gifio(     i 
ferulity  to  land.* — Dr,  WiUinsofu  \ 

*  There  is  a  new  kind  of  manure  brought  into  use  within  thcie  few 
ycars»  viz.  the  soil  of  the  necc8sary*houses  in  London,  which  used  to  be  i 
thrown  into  pits  (particularly  in  Tothill-fields),  and  quite  wasted,  kii 
Slow  regtilarly  worked  up  with  mould.  Tliis  may  be  seen  done  on  a  bigt 
«cafe  on  the  north  side  of  the  New-road,  between  Mar}'bone  and  Ps^  | 
dington.  Qttery-*the  kind  of  land,  and  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  M 
en  I  It  appears  from  various  authors^  to  be  the  chief  manure  used  firoB 
time  immemorial  in  China,  and  reckoned  the  most  forcible* 

*  Some  notice  should,  I  think,  too,  be  taken  of  the  use  of  soot  sbJ 
bones  from  the  laystalls  in  London,  which  last  is,  I  believe,  veiy  little 
known  in  other  counties  except  in  Hertfordshire.  Woollen  rags,  tbou^ 
got  in  London,  are,  I  believe,  more  used  in  Berkshire,  being  sent  ap  it 
barges,  than  Middlesex.*—- iSir  Rich,  Suttcn, 

Ntght-^oU  is,  in  my  opinion,  founded  on  experience,  the  most  power* 
fill  and  e£fedlual  manure,  quantity  considered,  of  any  now  in  use.— 7>  ^ 
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SECT.    IV. WEEDING. 

^^  • 

In  one  or  two  parishes  in  this  county,  the  weeds  are 
rstroyed  by  an  entire  summer-fallow  every  third  year  ; 
id  on  the  stroftg  loams  in  the  other  parishes,  by  hoeing» 
t«l  hand-weeding  the  drilled  crops  of  beans  and  pease. 

On  the  landj  loams ^  by  hoeing  the  crops  of  pease,  potatoes^ 
i«i  turnips*  After  the  pease  or  tares  are  off,  the  lafid  it 
aiighed  and  harrowed^  and  the  r^/-weeds  raked  together 
jd  burnt ;  which  is  repeated  after  the  cross-ploughkig. 
ime  land  being  then  free  from  rooZ-weeds,  turnips  are 
vniy  and  the  seed^mttds  are  destroyed  by  twice  hand* 
icing.  This  process  being  repeated  once  in  three  or  four 
ars,  keeps  light  land  tcderably  clean. 

In  a  dry  summer,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  rakiag^ 
cldng,  and  burning  weeds,  may  frequently  be  sa^Fed^ 
id  the  roots  destroyed,  by  only  harrowing  them  to  the 
>T£ice  after  every  ploughing  ;  and  thereby  exposing  them 
»  the  sun  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  kill  them ; 
hich  is  efieftualiy  done  in  a  week. 

"Wherever  the  vegetable  mould  is  of  a  sufficient  dqxtK 
^  admit  of  /r^tir^ploughing,  thai  operation,  aided  by  a 
eavy  rolling,  will  completely  destroy  r^i^Z-weeds.  It  is 
i^en  more  effi^ual  for  that  purpose,  than  any  greater 
Qmber  of  ploughings,  and  is  an  excellent  method,  where 

can  be  done  without  turning  up  ^  poor  stAsmL  Most 
vdeners  and  nurserymen  know,  that  trenching  land  is 
f  great  importance  for  destroying  weeds,  and  preserving 
be  soil  moist  in  tlie  most  drying  weather  of  summer. 

Thistles  might  perhaps  be  destroyed  in  arable  land  by  a 
How,  continued  during  one  or  two  summers ;  in  which 
(Highing  and  hoeing  were  so  often  repeated^  as  entirely 
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Co  prevent  their  vegetating  :  but  a  method  of  eradica^^:^ 
them  from  grass-land  is  very  much  wanted. 


SBCT.    v.— WATEBIKG, 

This  county  is  very  well  watered.  There  k  no  dA 
cicncy  in  summir  for  the  use  of  catiU,  tkoogh  tome  partf 
ore  a  little  too  dry  for  the  crafi  in  tiat  uasm  /  ud  othcn 
ire  too  much  flooded  in  nvinter.  Tet  iioCwitfaitaiidiB| 
cheK  extremes,  irrigatkm  makes  no  put  of  the  pnfiioccf 
a  Middlesex  farmer  :  he  soficrs  the  stremmi  to  glide  byi  or 
through  his  farm,  without  intemiptioa ;  and  loob  oa 
them  merely  as  conveying  the  sorphis-water  out  of  tk 
county.  When  the  summer's  heat  is  burning  up  his  cropii 
his  only  hope  is  in  an  early  rain :  he  never  thinks  of  sup 
plying  the  deficiency  of  moisture  by  art.  And  when  tk 
wnter^s  Jlood  o'^^preads  his  fields,  in  some  cases  he  bo» 
waits  his  misfortune,  but  dreams  not  of  embankii^  hb  , 
bud.  If  his  farm  is  exhausted,  he  resorts  to  the  Loodoi ' 
dunghills,  forgetful  of  the  streams  that  are  nnmiif 
through  it,  loaded  with  firudifying  particles. 

The  imprevement  cf  laml  by  trrigationy  is  cf  the  very  jW 
m^wtanee.  Wherever  the  water  of  this  county  can  bt 
flowed  over,  and  afterwards  drained  off,  any  kind  ^  \ed% 
at  pleasure,  be  it  ever  so  pooTy  it  may  be  laid  to  grass;  andf 
by  the  efi^  of  water  alone,  raised  io  the  highest  fitd>  if 
petfrSicn  of  which  meadow-land  is  susceptible.  Thisii 
not  only  a  great  improvement,  worked  without  nunure» 
in  the  Jirst  in^tancey  but  the  land  will  never  want  any,  or 
at  least  not  nKMre  than  it  will  meet  with  in  the  water.  The 
largeness  of  the  produce  of  watered-meadow  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  fund  for  the  dressing  of  oth^  Ivad ;  and 

partico« 


particularly  vtluable  to  every  cow-fermcr.  No  other  mode 
has  yet  procured  such  early  spring  grass  ;  and  the  hay» 
when  mown  early,  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  cows,  being 
soft  and  succulent.  As  a  cow-pasture^  no  other  land 
Would  support  half  so  much  stock. 

The  produce  of  meadow-land  in  this  county,  is  lOA  an 
acre  per  annum ;  of  the  arable  land,  xn  common  fields^  8/.*; 
iight  land  enclosed^  13/.f  Any  of  the  foregoing  soils  would 
produce  20/.  if  watered-meadow  f* 

The  importance  of  water,  as  assisting  the  growth  of 
;,  may  be  judged  of  by  contemplating  the  circiim* 
,  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  grcus  is 

Ur.  This  is  proved  by  its  losing  so  much  oi)  being  dried 
I  to  hay ;  as  four  tons  oi  grass  make  only  one  of  hay,  '  If 
xcrefore  the  soil  be  too  dry  to  afford  moisture  in  this 
K'oportion,  the  crop  must  necessarily  be  stunted. 

Jfr*  KiRWAN  says,  ^  Grass  and  corn,  during  the  time 
P  their  growth,  absorb  about  one  half  of  their  weight  of 
•^itcr  each  day,  if  the  weather  be  favourable ;  and  the 
'"^ter  they  thus  pass,  nourishes  them  merely  as  water  \ 
iiAt  it  contributes  still  more  to  their  nourishment)  when 
^  conveys  to  them  earthy  and  saline  particles,  as  spring 
^*id  river  waters  do.* 

Tor  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  land  for  being 
•^t^ed,  see  Boswell's  pamphlet  on  water-meadows. 

In  Hannvorth-parhf  which  contains  600   acres  of  land, 

•  Wheat,     -     12  t  Wh«ftt,       -       -  IS 

Beam,       -      6                          Pease  and  turnips,  20 

Peate,      -       6                          Barley,       -        -  7 

—                          CloTer,     -        -  IS 

52-f4— 13/. 
I  Three  crops  at  1  \  load, is  4 }  loads,  suppose  at  AlAt.ovXjt  \m£.\^  IS    • 
OiUrfeed, 180 

Year*t  prodtttfr,       •       -       .       .       .       ^jo   O    0 

there 
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tbereare  about  60  acres  of  water-meadow.    1  havtfiio 
knowledge  of  there  being  any  more  in  the  county.    TJbij 
»  less  perfcdciy  managed,  than  any  that  I  remember  to 
bave  seen  eise^liere ;  but,  though  laid  out  in  an  ordimry 
manner,  the  beneficial  efiedt  is  very  great.     In  the  tniidh 
^  SepUmhcr  1 796,  one  close  of  near  twenty  acres  of  ikis 
land  was,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot,  deep  in  after^grau  (^ 
the  mast  luxunant  growth  ;  when  all  the  unwaUred  grass  in 
the  county  was  nearly  burnt  up.     AnothfST  )flHFof  forty 
acres,  had  supported  a  mixed  stock,  of  47  horses  and 
boUocks,   for  three   months,  who  were  all  doing  very 
weU.     On  the  adjoining  huxi  of  similar  quality,  wmnnndf 
hut  mat  watertJy  the  cut  of  the  scythe  was  not  grovs 
out*. 

-   About  ooe-third  of  the  land  in  the  county  is,  in  pmt  ^ 
dcvat'ton^  capable  of  being  irrigated  on  as  easy  terms  as 

JBiy  land  whatever ;  the  rivulets,  ponds,  and  stroi^  hod 

ft 

*  A  ^si/t  strtom  rass  thruuph  this  park,  capable  of  irrigati&g  nio^ 
tenths  of  tllC  wLoIc  ^v.il  it  mj.lirfry  ;  and,  'witb  a pczccr  to  rauc  lijivtjtd% 
k-mlght  sccccs&fVeIr  lar  the  \v!:o!c  ur.der  'water.    But  this  stream  »  n^ 
plied  to  tbe.a«e  of  the  cunals  in  Busber-park  and  Hamptoo-coiirl ;  aid 
tki  pttsoos  cmpfejed  to  keep  it  clean,  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  obstnuM 
nor  diverted  frc»n  its^our^.,  in  the  smallest  decree ;  though  much  of  it 
could  be  returned  ic:o  ihc  sime  channel,  after  having  served  the  Tala* 
able  pui'posc  cf  irrigation.    Thc«  people  enter  the  park,  and  drag  ^ 
mulct  at  tbeir  picsure,  leaving  th;?  earth  axxi  weeds  which  tHey  nkt   ; 
oat  I  and»  if  there  be  only  a  barrow-iuil  of  it,  they  generallj  leave  it  it 
eight  <v  ten  lumps,  be>:de<»  trampling  and  destrox-ing  the* crops  in  evccy 
direi^on.    It  is  cut  ihis  water  whieh  is  employed  In  irrigating  tliesitf 
acres  mentioned  in  tlu  let:,  tut  the  '.vaier  '  f  another  stream  v.- lucb  thf 
estate  has  a  right  to  use.    The^o  a»en  not  on!v  injure  the  produce  of  tht 
land  thrruirh  which  the  waIst  llovr.s  ivrcnty  limes  mcrctiian  might  hCi 
\i  ti»ey  were  zttcutive  to  p«.r:'  rir  their  business  well,  ;;iid  avuid  dflioj 
djLUUig^.* ;  but,  wS:::  i>  s:i.l   worse,  liicy  per^aally  iasu'*    ihc  gentleman    1 
who  occujrc*  tl^.»>  larjc  fxm,  even  while  they  are  trespassing  on  Itts 
gruuod;,   r^nd  ccftroyin^::  hi*  crops.     In  short,  he  is  irritated  beyOoA 
description,  and  sajs.  **  no  lerard  is  paid  tom/^rwur, 

for 
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for  the  making  of  reservoirs,  being  sufficiently  high  for  that 
^rpose.  The  Thames  is  but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface 
3f  the  adjoining  land ;  however,  as  it  cannot  be  dammed 
ID  as  to  turn  it  into  water-carriers,  it  can  therefore  only 
be  used  on  a  very  small  scale,  without  the  help  of  ma- 
chinery. The  greater  part  of  the  level,  and  low  situations^ 
ire»  unfortunately,  in  common  fields  and  common  pastures  : 
md,  of  course,  present  an  insuperable  bar  against  this, 
lod  every  other  improvement.  The  enclosed  land  too,  in 
nrery  part  of  the  county,  is  divided  and  subdivided  into 
Itch  a  great  number  of  small  estates,  as  to  circumscribe 
be  possibility  of  making  flowing  meadows,  without  ma^ 
binerjj  into  a  very  narrow  compass,  along  the  borders  of 
^  rivers  and  streams  §  and  even  there  by  no  means  gent- 
ry, as,  in  such  situations,  the  same  obstruAions  would 
^equently  be  found  to  interrrupt  the  conveying  of  water 
"om  levels  sufficiently  high. 

The  Thames,  at  London,  receives,  daily,  immense  quan« 
ties  of  the  richest  materials;  and  as  far  up  the  river  as 
be  tide  flows,  its  water  is  almost  saturated  with  manure. 
A  every  part  of  its  course  it  contains,  in  a  state  of  solu- 
i<^,  large  quantities  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  animal 
oianure,  and  of  calcareous  matter,  previously  dissolved  by 
the  rains,  and  washed  by  the  floods  off  the  rich  landSf 
<heep-downs,  and  chalk-hills  of  several  counties,  whose 
^lus-water  united  form  the  Thames ;  which  still  farther 
^ches  itself  as  it  passes  along,  by  the  waste  of  various 
towns.  Being  thus  loaded  with  the  cause  of  fertility,  it 
<^ght,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  spread  over  poor  land  ia 
>Qch  a  manner  as  to  allow  it  to  filter  and  deposit  its  rich 
contents.  This  can  only  be  done,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  by  enclosing  the  commons ;  by  providing  for  irri- 
gation during  the  division,  and  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
machinery. 
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The  water  of  every  flasd^  but  especially  of  the  fint  in  iis- 

tumrtf  is  thickened  nvith  the  nvashings  of  manufaclttra^  ^ 

farm-'yards^  of  dunghills^  ofm^Hy  chalky  and  of  animal  eaii 

vegetabh  matter  coUeBcd  from  all  the  lands  on  tuhieh  the  me 

fell  which  caused  the  food.    Such  an  abundance  of  rich^  fvA — 

'  tng  tnatter^  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  beneficial  to  every 

'scription  of  land  over  which  it  is  possible  to  throw  it  in  Ji 

a  manner  as  to  detiosit  its  contents.     Bnt  of  all  the 

'riitt  ever  were  used  for  the  froffifjing  of  land,  the  higM 

^putrid  seems  to  claim  the  first  attention.     The  ponds,  ft»'«' 

'instance,  in  which  hemp  and  flax  have  been  rated,  power-— 

•fally  promote  vegetation ;  as  has  been  experienced  tnSo— 

^hiersetshire  (see  the  Report  of  that  county),  sincelgau'^ 

*%he  original  hint  of  its  probable  \'alue  on  being  showcreci 

H>vcr' grass-land,  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  volaiJic  IS-r 

*Of  course,  a  cheap  and  ready  method  of  rendering 

considerable  pond  hii^hly  putrid,  for  the  purpose  ofn 

-gation,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  agricultur^^ 

•iRorld. 

•   The  higher  parts   of  this  county,  on  account  of  xt^^ 
"tenacity  of  their  nature,  are  particularly  adapted  fort! 
%aters  nmning  into  the  lower  ground,  between  the  hill- 
Vhcre  dams  should  be  set  up,  in  order  to  form  a  numl 
•of  lar^  ponds  that  might  be  employed  in  irrigating  tb^ 
land  below.     Every  stream  should  be  stopped,  by  as  toxttj 
dams  as  might  be  necessary,  to  enable  the  farmer  to  tnrfl 
the  surplus-water  over  his  fields. 

On  such  parts  as  arc  too  flat  to  admit  of  this  methodof 
making  ponds,  they  should  be  made  by  excavating  the 
ground,  in  situations  the  most  suitable  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  collcfting  the  water,  and   of  admitting  it  to  be 
turned  over  the  land.     Every  pond  that  can  be  made  by  the 
damming  of  a  stream,  would  colleQ  large  quantities  of  m«)i 
always  fit  for  immediate  application  on  arable  land,  without 

any 
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UKf  thing  else  being  mixed  with  it ;  or  on  grass,  after  being 
nixed  and  turned  up  with  dung.  Of  such  great  use  arp 
ia«d[r,  as  collectors  rfmud,  that  some  excellent  farmers  have 
r  Jmall  otu  at  the  lowest  corner  of  every  close,  for  the^water  to 
ftrfosit  the  grosser  parts  of  its  rub  sediment  in. 

There  are  many  ponds  in  this  county  already  i  and  inge^ 
iicnd  they  are  situated  on  highground,  between  the  sloping 
ides  of  two  opposing  hills.  Such,  for  instance,  are  those  zji 
lampstead,  at  Cannons,  and  near  each  of  the  four  lodg^ 
D  £nfield-<hase  \  at  Beach-hill,  and  Trent-place  %  and 
I  ^Jie  common  west  of  pUtree  :  in  short,  there  are  ponds 
of  the  high  grounds  in  the  county,  and  the^ 
It  be  such  on  all,  which  could  be  made  extensive  re- 
rv^rs.  The  surplus-water  of  every  one  of  them  might 
iployed  in  flowing  some  adjoining  land,  without  ma- 


lere  is  a  very  great  quantity  of  land  in  Britain^  now 
9>  state  of  nature,  which  is  capable  of  being  drained 
m3I  watered  in  the  manner  of  water-meadows;  andtfaje 
urious  Reports  afford  ample  proof,  that  it  is  not  always 
iDcc  necessary  to  re-shape  the  ground  and  bum  the  rub« 
iBSkk^  than  to  bring  the  water  on  in  proper  quantity,  anfl 
Ih9^  it  in  a  small  degree  of  motion  till  filtered  and  drained 
^  again.  This  being  continued  for  a  moderate  lengt|x 
'CC  tUne,  so  alters  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  to  destroy  tl:^ 
ifoarse  grass,  hassocks,  rushes,  reeds,  heath,  furze,  an4 
Other  equally  worthless  produce,  which  are  gradually  suc- 
ceeded by  rich  grass  in  the  greatest  abundance,  eqval  to 
.jjbe  production  of  the  most  hixuriant  soils*. 

Most  small  streams  on  the  side  of  slopes  may  easily  be- 
d?*"'"^^  sufficiently  to  turn  them  over  the    adjoining 

*  See  Dr.  Andiesom's  vexy  Yaluable    Report  of   Abcrdteathire* 
g^uuto,  p.  167,  &c. ;  and  Xhimbarton  Report,  ^oano,  p.  dU 
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ground ;  and  so  may  many  considerable  ri^alets,  where 
one  person  only  owns  the  land  on  both  sides  to  a  consideri' 
aUe  extent,  as  is  the  case  on  some  large  estates.    But  am 
shouki  the  owner  of  a  few  hundred  acres,  which  are  bound- 
ed  by  a  rivulet,  have  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  hindered  b 
'this  matter  by  a  mill,  he  will  have  to  encounter  a  hundred 
other  difficulties  from  his  neighbours,  who  are  not 
vinced  of  the  superior  value  of  his  enterprise* 
perhaps,  have  a  short  lease  ;  most  are  tenants  at  will, 
their  landlords  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  preparing 
ground.     Damming  the  water  to  the  brink,  without 
previous   preparation  of  the  neighbouring  land, 
be  injurious  to  it.      One,    or  all,  of  these  objedion^^ 
would  be  more  than  the  most  spirited  exertions  couLd 
overcome.     Owwg  to  these  difficulties ^  some  of  which  em^^ 
not  of  a  remediable  nature^  not  one  acre  in  a  hundred  th^i 
tvould  admit  of  ity  can  be  watered  ^without  machinery. 

A  power  effeftual  and  cheap,  for  the  raising  of  wat^ 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  flow  about  ten  acres  at  a  timeif 
would  be  invaluable*  ;  as  nearly  all  the  landed  estates  in 
Britain  might  be  wonderfully  improved  by  it.    Should 
the  power  be  acquired,  be  it  to  work  by  horses,  wind, 
water,  or  steam,  innumerable  are  the  uses  to  whith  it 
might  be  applied.     The  most  obvious,    to  a  farm,  are 
thrashinp;,    winnowing,    cutting  chaff,  raising  water  for 
the  use  of  xht   family   and  the  cattle,  the  grinding  of 
malt,  lintsecd,  and   corn  ;    but,   above   all,    the  raiung 
water  for  irrigation. 

Forty  acres  of  good  water-meadow  will  support,  in  the 

♦  Mr.  Boys  mentions  a  \vind-pump  crcdled  near  Deal,  at  the  expense 
of  only  thirty  guinea!*,  which  raiic«  1600  butts  in  twenty-fuur  hour^ 
This  would  ])robably  water  two  acres  at  once ;  and  possiUy,  for  100 
guineas,  tlie  same  pciboo  could  ercOl  macUiuery  to  irrigate  Lea  acres  at  a 
time. — 7-  ^^' 

greatest 
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T-catcst  luxuriance,  500  Wiltshire  ewes  and  Iambs  for  six 
v-eeks,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  1  st  of  May,  dur- 
ng  which  time  they  will  improve  one  shilling  a  week, 
«•  pay  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  per  acre,  at  a  time  of 
car  when  all  other  farmers  are  distressed  from  a  want  of 
ood  for  their  stock.  In  Middlesex,  it  would  still  be  more 
"adoable,  as  five  pounds  worth  of  hay  might  be  mown  off 
t  the  first  week  in  May. 

The  best  nuater'-meadow  if  probably  the  marl  of  perfeBion 
w^.  the  management  of  a  farm,  b  follows ^  of  course^  that 
^vmjfassMe  exertion  of  labour ^  art,  and  machinery ^  should 
k  mmpkjed  to  flow  as  much  land  as  possible. 


if^flSrw— Methods  should  be  taken  to  reduce  |he  number  of  river-xniUs, 
■ifeo  increase  the  number  of  tide-mills.  The  former  are  always  injuri- 
NM  ai&d  dfistruifHve  of  land  of  the  richest  quality ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
btter  ba^e  a  tendency  to  create  it.  The  situations  on  the  coast,  and  in 
cncks,  are  innumerable,  where  tide-mills  might  be  ere(5ted  to  answer 
tihible  purposes.  '  The  foul  water  of  the  tide,  on  being  rendered  stag- 
WA^  would  deposit  its  rich  mud,  which  would  conyert  the  mill-pool 
'aiB  meadow,  or  cause  a  continual  accretion  of  manure  for  dressing  the 

iq^ibouring  land^^^.  M, 
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UVE  STOCK. 


IN  a  country  like  this^  where  animal  food  fonM  I0 
considerable  a  part  of  the  sustenance  of  its  tnhAitaflli^ 
and  where  horses  are  of  so  much  consequence  in  iWj^ 
department  of  business,  no  subjeA  can  well  be  of  mor^ 
general  importance>  or  more  worthy  of  attention,  tfaaxB- 
that  of  live  stock. 

Before  I  proceed  more  minutely  to  discuss  thit  impot^'^ 
ant  branch  of  the  rural  art,  I  would  prettiise  a  few  olac^  * 
irations ;  namely,  whoever  means  to  attempt  any  consid0^ 
table  improvement  of  his  live  stock,  should,  £rst  of  aH^ 
be  sure  to  obtain  a  proper  degree  of  shelter  and  shade    ^ 
in  the  next  place,  if  his  land  be  ftot  already  of  the  richest  fi^^^ 
lity^  he  should  set  about  bringing  it  to  that  degree  ofperfe&m  ^ 
at  least,  he  must  drain  it  completely,  and,  if  possiUi^^^ 
make  water-meadows,  raising  the  whole  to  the  highest  d 
gree  of  cultivation  of  which  it  is  capable ;  as  the  live  st9^^* 
wlli  in  some  measure^  keep  pace  tuiih  the  improved  state 
the  land. 

Both  reason  and  experience  prove,  that  vegetables  aor 
animals  are,  in  some  degree,  proportioned  to  the 
of  the  land  on  which  they  are  grown,  or  reared. 

Rich  land  naturally  produces  a  luxuriant  herbage,  and  su^* 
rich  food  will  certainly  raise  large  animals  :  on  the  contraryi 
dwarf  plants  are  generally  met  with  on  a  poor  soil,  and  t£^ 
poverty  of  such  food  as  certainly  produces  stunted  ammals.    Tc 


o-^rc  this,  let  any  one  disposed  to  try  the  ezperlmcnt^ 
G .  twin  lambs  at  tKc  birth ;  let  him  rear  onp  p£  them  in 
oorest  manner,  and  the  oth^r  in  the  richest  $  he  will, 
find  tliat  the  latter  has  grown  to  two  or  tliree  times 
^ei;jht  of  the  former  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
K  ofiLt'  certain  cetutqucficcs  rt  suiting  from  a  genercd  efir. 
■/,  and  improved  husbatidryy  would  be  a  more  pUutiful 
of  fiutriiious  ilitt  for  all  kinds  sf  animul  slock  ;  and  the 
the  v.irious  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep j  would  certainly 
sc  proportionally  to  the  quantity  and  quality,  ofthevegc^ 
oti  which  they  feed.  A  more  powerful  argument  ia 
of  a  general  enclosure  cannot  perhaps  be  found, 
l^i^ith  respect  to  the  choice  of  stock,  at  least  in  regard 
sisse,  the  farmer  should  keep  in  view  the  nature  and 
ty  of  the  soil  j  as  live  stock  of  every  kind,  and  of  all 
^^arious  breeds,  should,  in  point  of  size,  be  proper- 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  intended  food. 
'  w^chest  grazing  Lmdy  and  the  most  nourishing  artificial 
f^  will  ce/^aJnly  pay  more  in  feeding  large  bullocks ,  sheep , 
P  -^Vjine,  than  it  would  da  i/i  feeding  the  smaller  sizes  ofthi 
*^  species  ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious^  that  the  smalkr  breeds 
■^  answer  better  on  poor  pasture  than  the  larger, 

preference  to  be  given  to  atiy  partuidar  breeds  of  every 
'/  of  live  stocky  should  be  determined  by  the  principal  objeSi 
breeder  has  in  view.  If  it  be  to  possess  a  stock  that  is 
to  become  more  ecrly  fat  with  a  smaller  quantity 
\  than  another  breed,  the  chief  thing  to  be  done  to 
n  this  objeA  will  be,  to  procure  a  male  and  female  pos^ 
^^^g  such  quality  in  a  higher  degree  of  perfe<lHon  than 
^^Srs  of  their  species.  Their  offspring  will  certainly  possess 
quality  of  iheir  parents j  and  should  not  by  any  means 
crossed  with  any  other  breed  but  such  as  have  the  said 
-^^lities,  if  not  in  a  superior,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree 
^^th  themselves*     And  it  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  a 
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tixxs  nrtannrr  ;  md  at  a  single  house  in  Battersea  ^Sarrcy)> 
ssuls  OAvc  'ccga  £rs£bsd  to  accocimixlarg  cOO  at  a  dmc 
TbcT  ba.Tc  2.  .irrV  hj.T  cr  iirav  given  cheni  ccxc  a  dayi 
CO  esACitf  rhtfm  s  chew  the  cud  j  thej  both  sr^Acd  acd  lie 
Gtt  A  g3rn;'ng  ^a  IdnJ  of  orllis;  of  wood-work*  raiied  i 
ficde  above  die  gAvrmrnr^  and  are  not  aSoved  strav  or 
aoEv  WMJiing  isr  it  for  bedding.  This  beneficial  pfacbce 
B  -^■■"^laii'wjT  icseir  very  mnrh,  and  is^  as  wcU  as  the  £sed- 
iog  o£  he^  by  tlie  qrrre  mcins,  a  lei;  canskkrabk  ii&- 
^Brovesncar,  and  migg  be  oifpoL  AdTsntage  to  theGommiH 


)fr.  FocT  sp»  that  '  3Ir:.  Aixex,  of  FhUpot-fandgCi 
ftff*'«  oxen  c£  the  Wcmastarshfre  breed  with  oil-akC| 
&c»  ani  pgenilT  ^lets  them  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  pofec- 
AS  »  jcil  rhem  isr  iCL  am  ox.*  He  fimher  ob- 
ciut  *  -'"u  ■i.^'ii.  Qisr  XjsQiiooy  who  hAie  ht  fa^ 
O  semi  CO  aurkxr^  have  g^est  acTizitages  ;  thej  can,  'i 
ace  w;iiifr,;,  sesd  rhe-.n  to  5vTr'>K!^;^  at  a  short 
^  and  if  At  acj  thee  ther  are  act  sotd,  thcj  cai 
mma  to  thicr  gasru-%  mil  zee  be  zizch  the  worse  tx 
iJ^or  vuTTicy.  The  liisaace  being  so  gr-nTT^  they  nflj 
Cmjiaacr*-  «il  rrent  rj  ihe  I  rnium  hctchecs  oq  their  ovs 
sirm5«  icvi  1^  io  iciz*^  iii^e  bcth  dzie  acd  ezpccsc' 

It  25  si.c  th.s  la  ra^  re "i  Jiciixiz:  aze,  r'-'^f  is  about  50 
jrcne  ^  1*-?..  och  ^.t  >.t»eeir  5C  azad  SO  stone  of 
;^Ji.  fc  wiL  ca:  x  rrc  wt-l^  rf  nr^ips  ciexy  week;  in 
bisif  A  jcsr,  cft  tl2J  ixw  isi  h-ij,  Ikr  wzH  becocne  good 


a^ac  M  sc;:xse  ^  ne3C  i  whcecf  the  mmips  arc 
$;^^^csri  t,*  pdii  -*cc  sfome  pK*  week»  oe  26  saw  of 
Ssrt  ix  ii5  r^ns  ^'rsTrj:^  c:d  the  i-AT  r:e  cchcr  fiaor. 

A  cvw  tLst  3«s  h^  ^iie  c;^  :&8eiZt  fsctess  with  tbt 
jcfist  «pACcrr  ^*  5xc  >   a  ^3t^  bc^ar  widi  the  nest 

To 
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SECT,    r. CATTLE, 

^eat  Cattle. — ^This  county  Is  not  distinguished  by 
any  particular  breed  of  neat  caittle,  as  belonging  peculiarly 
to  itself;  for  most  of  the'calves  bred  here  are  suckled  till 
they  are  about  ten  weeks  old,  and  then  sold  to  the  butch- 
ers, for  the  supply  of  the  London  and  other  marketSj  in 
the  article  of  veal. 

In  the  pleasure-grounds  of  gentlemen,  the  Suffolk,  AI« 

demey,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  breeds^  are 

mostly  to  be  met  with.    The  short-homed  breed  are 

dmost  the  only  sort  kept  by  cow-keepers  for  the  produce 

of  milk  for  sale.    The  farmers'  in  the  more  distant  parts 

tf  the  county  have  a  mixed  breed,  consisting  of  all  the 

{bftgoing  kinds,  which  are  employed  by  them  in  fuelling. 

This  praAice  is  well  known  to  be  more  profitable  than 

grazing,  and  less  so  than  the  dairy.    The  latter  is  pretty 

''Marly  excluded  from  the  doinestic  economy  of  the  farm-^ 

loines  in  this  county,  as  the  farmers'  wives,  for  the  most 

part,  have  neither  Inclination,  industry,  nor  skill,  sufficient 

^  the  management  of  a  dairy ;  and  in  suckling,  the  bu« 

niess  is  performed  by  m^,  as  the  woixien  (even  the  ser« 

vatts)  will  not  go  into  a  dirty  cow-house,  and  submit  to 

the  drudgery  of  milking,  and  attending  the  calves. 

The  wash  of  malt  distilleries,  which  had  for  a  consider* 
Ale  time  been  solely  used  for  the  purpose  of  fattening 
lM)gs,  has  of  late  years  been  applied  to  oxen  on  a  very  ex- 
tens!? c  scale,  both  in  this  county  and  in  Surrey  *•  Mr. 
liiPTRAP,  of  Whitechapel,  has. fattened  many  beasts  in 

*  This  pndtice  was  probably  copied  from  the  cow-kcepert,  who  had, 
^  ten  or  fifteen  years,  bought  the  said  wash  for  the  purpose  of  fattening 
Ikeir  dry  cows^ — J.  M* 

this 
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Other  to  recommend  this  measure,  much  rather  rear  and 
fatten  ^wo  oxen^  which,  when  ready  for  the  butcher's  knife, 
should  be  together  worth  100/.  than  one  ox  that  should 
alone  be  of  the  same  value*  The  danger  of  loss  by  diseasci 
accidental  injury,  mismanagement  in  rearing  or  feeding, 
sale  to  an  insolvent  butcher,  theft,  &c.  &c«  is  much  lesi 
in  the  former  case,  than  in  the  latter. 

*  Beside  the  imprudence  of  risking  too  much  on  a  single 
'  life,  when  we  breed  great  rather  than  middle-sized  oxen, 
it  should  not  be  forgot,  that  a  great  ox  is  less  beakhj^ 
thin  one  of  the  middle  size.     He  exposes  a  larger  suifice 
to  baneful  influences  from  without ;  he  carries  in  himself 
a  weight  much  more  burthensome  than  that  of  the  small 
ox,  comparatively  to  the  principle  of  life  within  them : 
digestion,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  all  the  interior 
vital  fun^ons,  in  such  an  animal,  go  on  with  a  languor, 
that  may  be  easily  deranged :  he  is  less  capable  of  that  ex- 
ercise which  is  necessary  to  the  healthful  existence  of 
every  animated  being,  according  to  its  particular  nature. 
The  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  such  an  ox  are  coarse,  which 
makes  him  less  valuable  animal  food  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  than  that  of  a  smaller  ox.     His  life  is,  in  short, 
more  subjeA  to  disease  and  ^iccldents  \  and  he  is,  upon 
his  death,  ceteris  parihiSy  less  valuable  in  proportion  to  his 
bulk.     It  is,  in  fadl,  \nth  great  oxen,  in  comparison  with 
small,  precisely  as  with  great  horses  in  comparison  with 
galloways  and  shelties,  or  as  with  an  Irish  giant  in  coim- 
parison  with  a  well  built  man  of  five  feet  eight  inches  high. 
*  The  very  great  ox  of  the  family  of  those  which  con- 
tend for  the  prize  at  Smithfield,  is  less  fit  for  labour,  than 
middle-sized  cattle  of  the  same  species.   It  is  not  for  want 
of  force  and  bulk,  but  for  want  of  elastic  afkivity,  of  do* 
cility,  and  their  not  being  of  hardiness  able  to  endure  a 
course  of  toil  without  loss  of  vigour  or  extreme  decay  iu 

flesh, 
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Besti,  that  oxen  m  general  are  so  much  less  useAiI  than 
horses,  for  working  in  the  cart  or  the  plough.  But,  the 
irery  great  ox  is,  confessedly,  much  less  hardy  than  those 
vrhich  arc  of  a  smaller  breed :  he  is  more  sluggish  and 
obstinate ;  he  requires  much  more  food,  and  that  of  better 
quality,  without  being  able  to  do  much  more  work :  on 
ground,  in  the  smallest  de^ee  rough  and  unequal,  it 
would  be  extreme  folly  ever  to  think  of  employing  such  an 
animal  in  the  yoke.  The  great  horse  may  appear  the  most 
shewy  in  the  team,  and  may,  on  a  particular  occasion, 
make  a  wonderful  efibrt  of  strength :  but,  it  is  the  well- 
bnilt  horse  of  middle  size  which  the  farmer  will  find  to 
serve  him  the  longest,  the  best,  and  on  the  most  mode- 
rate feeding,  in  the  works  of  husbandry ;  and  the  galloway 
and  the  shehie,  as  has  been  already  observed,  are  by  much 
the  fittest  to  endure  excessive  toil  in  riding.  Just  so  is  it 
with  oxen,  in  respe^l  to  the  endurance  of  hardships  and 
the  performance  of  labour. 

•  In  feeding  cattle,  it  is  better  to  have  a  herd  of  middle- 
sized  oxen,  than  to  keep  only  such  as  may  be  fellows  of 
of  the  great  prize-ox,  and  his  competitors.  To  feed  a  very 
large  ox,  so  that  he  may  thrive,  you  must  keep  him 
open  a  level  field  of  rich  herbage  j  you  must  house  hixn 
in  winter;  you  must  nourish  him  on  a  due  mixture  of  dry 
with  green  and  juicy  forage ;  you  must  at  no  time  neglect 
hitn  either  as  to  the  general  care  of  his  person,  or  as  to 
the  times  and  the  nature  of  his  feeding.  On  the  other 
band,  a  smaller  ox  or  cow,  will  get  fat  even  on  coarse 
ground,  and  on  herbage  that  is  not  entirely  rich  and  ten- 
der ;  it  is  not  indispensably  necessary  that  you  should 
house  him  in  winter ;  he  does  not  require  you  to  pay  that 
delicate  attention  in  catering  for  him,  without  which  you 
odust  not  hope  the  great  ox  to  thrive  :  there  may  be  per- 
haps a  thousand  farmers,  and  not  more,  in  the  kingdom, 
nrJiose  situations  and  modes  of  husbandry  and  dealing, 

^ght 
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might  enxble  them  to  rear  great  oxen  without  oomtaae 
loss :  but  there  is  no  fanner  in  ai^  part  of  Great  Britaio 
or  Ireland,  whose  situation  may  not  enable  him,  if  he  ha^e 
«uy  sldll  or  diligence  in  his  business,  to  fatten  with  rea- 
aonable  profit,  cows  ami  oxen  of  the  small  or  middle  ssk.' 
Neat  cattle  are  much  disturbed  in  the  hot  days  of  iiua> 
mer  by  the  gad^y^  which  pierces  the  skin  on  their  bacb 
with  a  skirp  dart>  and  deposits  one  egg  in  each  voond, 
where  the  maggots  are  hatched  and  nourished,  and  iojoxc 
the  cattle  during  the  long  time  of  ten  or  eleven  months. 
To  prevent  their  being  so  alarmed  and  injured,  thebacja ' 
of  the  cattle  ought  to  be  washed  with  an  infusion  sofSd- 
cntiy  nauseous  to  keep  the  fly  off:  for  which  puiposctaf' 
waiter  showered  OTer  them  once  a  week,  or  washiog  dieir 
bKkswith  it  every  fortnight  daring  the  bot  weather, 
woidd  be  eficfhiaL 


CnrA — The  cou-s  kept  for  die  pyrpose  of  snppijingtlie 
metropoits  with  milk,  are  of  a  ix^gc  dze,  with  short 
koras  3Rd  known  by  the  name  of  H^Umuts  ctttk  (£raia< 
dfeimck  of  that  oame  ia  East  Yorkshire},  tfaoi^  they  do 
not  now  jtli  ccme  mxn  thence,  but  firom  simiLir  stock  i^ 
thyic  and  tbt  nei^rhbcuru^  counties. 

Of  this  breed  xveraloxaa,  we^hing  firom  1:20  lo  l-i^ 
stcoeeach «,  UIS.  ^?  die  stoce\ have  lately  beenskngtared 
ia  llkMMrthera  I'^ut  of  Fnginnil :  one  <Mf  rt>iw«>^  onlrfi^ 
y«av9  old«  whici  recexT;xI  no  higher  ixsdthangnvtfi^ 
mmtpii  wct^>.-d  u^'^wink  c:  ;^  ssooe  per  ^foarter.  1^ 
Jkaxieic  .use  oesc  :idBecc-4to;tKd  czzile  sa  Britaan^  are  zeans*^ 
ott  hu^  ^\xain|^  tiK  riv^x  Tees :  uc!y  !^^Jl1t  Jc&s^c  ^ 
be  cihkd  cde  Tees  Wircr  omk. 

rbse  dcaiiers  ro  :jh:se  ^actae  buy  caes:  cf  t^  arooder^ 
wbe«t  cs<^  tf^  air:^  oc  scor  years  Ctti^  aod  ul  cu£. 
^>  jaitt  jc  Agcur&JCiiauiAc&iasag 
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htm  the  comorj  -cf drj  Thursday  inoi1ung»  bj  'Bi«im  of 
^liich  the  London  cow-keepers  are  enabled  to  keep  op 
'dioir'aevlerad  ^stocks. 

Many  cows  are  likewise  bought  in  the  aforesaid  coun* 
fMh  hi  lots  often  or  twenty,  by  private  commission^,  and 
fanvarded  to  the  cow-keepers  in  and  near  London.  The 
prices  giten  for  them  during  the  last  seven  years»  have 
been  twenty  pounds  or  more. 

The  Holdemess,  or  Tees  Water  cows,  are  supposed  to 
'^Te  the  largest  quantity  of  milk,  and,  for  that  reason^ 
ihey  are  preferred  by  the  cow-keepers,  as  quantityi  indo- 
-fendent  of  quality,  is  their  object 

*  This  breed  of  cattle  were,  most  probably,  first  brought 
'from  Normandy,  where  they  are  the  common  cattle  of 
-dot  country.    The  late  Sir  William  St.  Quintin  took 

great  pains  to  cultivate  this  breed.  He  lud  bulls  brought 
from  Normandy  to  his  estate  at  Lowthorpe,  and  there- 
'bf  much  improved  the  breed  of  short-homed  cattle,  as 
he  not  only  gave  the  use  of  them  up  to  his  own  tenant?, 
hat  to  the  public  in  generaL 

*  The  calves  from  large  cows  grow  too  fast  to  get  soon 
Cttf  and  they  are  coarse  in  the  grain  of  the  meat,  I'Jic 
tnailer  sized  cows  bring  calves  that  are  much  more  eft- 
teemed  by  the  customers  of  the  butcher,  for  smaUness  of 
Joints,  fiieness  of  fibre,  and  delicacy  of  taste/ 

It  is  supposed  that  this  breed  yields  a  greater  proportion 
^kan  meat  in  any  given  weight  of  beef,  than  any  other  ; 
tiiercfere  there  is  less  waste  of  fat,  and  the  meat  goes  far- 
ther in  any  fiucily.  This  is  the  cntaiop  of  serviceaUe 
siHmal  food — ttf  grrmUit  quafttitj  ef  lean  meat  in  proportion 
t^Ae  fat.  An  the  agricoltBral  sodctm  shonid  attend  to 
tliedistiii&km  of  promoting  an  increase  of  mnsck)  this 
H'odd  be  y****^  mofe  valnable  than  bestovix^  pi  fHHiipf 
'ftrthe  giCJiesi  quaniiiy  of  £tt.  Animals  i^ich  readily 
become  oflBoccBarily  bt,  are  generaDj  Ciffirimf  in  lean. 

Tbcre 
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There  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  changing  the  oh* 
jeft  ot  premiums  firom  fat  generallj,  to  such  cattle  asaie 
not  only  fat,  but  have  the  largest  proportion  of  lean  to 
the  fat. 

Mr«  Baird  saysy  '  that  round  Hackneyt  Islingt(Hb 
Faddington,  and  several  miles  therembottt%  the  cov- 
kecfpefs  engross  evefy  inch  of  land  they  cam  procmc> 
Some  of  these  men  have  remarkable  large  stocks  of  cowti 
One  of  them  has,  on  different  farms  which  he  possesses 
in  that  neighbourhood,  very  near  one  thousand.  He  is 
said  to  have  repeatedly  had  upwards  of  990,  and  at  one 
time  999,  but  never  an  entire  thousand.  The  last  num- 
ber of  these  large  cows  are  worth  about  23,000/. ;  their 
annual  produce  is  about  38/.  each,  or  38,000/.  The  net 
profit  of  each  cow,  will  appear  hereinafter  to  be  6/.;  there- 
fore the  owner  of  a  thousand,  derives  ^rom  them  an  an- 
nual income  of  COCO/. 

*  The  cow-keepers  breed  very  few  cattle,  and  those  oo)f 
from  favourite  cows  (which  become  so  merely  from  their 
giving  much  milk),  and  with  very  little  attention  to  the 
choice  of  their  bulls.     Even  in  summer,  and  when  the 
grass  is  in  the  greatest  plenty,  the  cows  are  regularly  M 
with  grains,  which,  though  the  quantity  of  milk  is  thereby 
increased,  by  no  means  add  to  its  quality.'     The  general 
allowance  is  forty-five  quarters  of  grains  per  week  (at  1a 
10  J.  per  quarter)  to  every  twenty-five  cows.    They  arc 
given  them  twice  a  day,  and  they  have  besides,  two  meals 
of  turnips  and  hay.     *  Some  cow-keepers  have  tried  salt 
mixed  witli  the  grains,  more  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
grains  longer  in  a  sound  state,  than  from  any  consideration 
as  to  the  health  of  their  stock,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  milk.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  cows  eat  the 
grains  so  mixed  with  greater  avidity;  but  the  fMroprietors 
not  getting  an  adequate  return  f  jr  their  trouble  and  cy 
pensc,  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  nvow  much  f  ra^tiseJ. 
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Qtimber  of  cows  (says  Mr;  Foot)  kept  by  the 
oir46cq>ers,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex^  amounts 
17200 ;  and  in  the  counties  of  keiit  and  Surrey  to 
ha^e  taken  gr^^at  pains  to  ascertain  these  nufnbers 
inch  precision  as  the  nature  of  the  subjedl  is  ca^ 
and  having  coUeAed  my  information  firom  the 
places,  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  account 
riy  accurate. 


!lds,  ....7    ,^^^ 
•idijc, ..  y 
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[•fields, 
tsbrid^^ 

re-road, 550 

igtott,  - 

lam-court' 

bridge, ....  J>  3950 

>inn-lane, 

ge-wells, 

m, - 

1,  .^. 150 

f,  -•- 205 

m,  •••••••••M.*»  yv/o 

lose, 180 

l-gireen,  200 

ry, 600 

y, 160 

100 


••• 


itch,   7 

ind.  3 
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200 

224 

7200 


Brought  forward,  7200 

*  KENT.   • 

«  Deptford, '] 

*  Rotherhithe,  .... 

*  Greenland-dock,  V  68! 

*  New-cross,  

*  Bermondscy,   .... 

'  SURREY. 

*  Lambeth,  :..") 

« South  Lambeth; » 

*  Kcnnington- 

DriQge,   ....«.«••.•. 

*  Coldharboiir,  .... 

*  Peckham,  "*. 

*  Peckham-rye,    .. 

*  Newington,   

*  Cambcrwell,    ....- 


r  » 

I 

^  619  ' 


*  Total,    ........  8500 
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*  During  the  nighty  the  cowi  are  ccmfiiied  in  stab. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  each  basmn  half-bushd 
basket  of  grains.     From  four  o'clock  to  half  past  six  thcf 
are  milked  by  the  (retail)  milk-dealers,  who  coatraA  with 
the '  cow-keepers   for  the  milk  of  a  certain  niimber  sf 
cows,  attl/*  10 d.  for  eight  quarts*.    When  the  milic- 
ing  is  iiuishedi  a  bushel   basket  of  turnips  is  gifcn  It 
each  cow ;  and  very  soon  afterwards  thej  have  tn  diol- 
ment,  in  the  proportion  of  one  truss  to  teti  cows,  of  the 
most  grassy  and  soft  meadow-hay  which  had  been  the  most 

.  early  mo wn^  and  cured  of  the  greenest  colour.  These  sere- 
ral  feedings  are  generally  made  before  eight  o'ck)dc  in  the 
morning,  at  which  time  the  cows  are  turned  into  the  cow- 
yard  f.  About  twelve  o'clock  they  are  again  confined  t» 
their  stalls,  and  served  with  the  same  quantity  of  gniosii 
they  had  in  the  morning.  About  half  past  one  o'clock  iH 
the  afternoon,  the  milking  commences  in  the  manner  as 
before  described,  and  continues  till  near  three,  when  the 
cows  are  again  served  with  the  same  quantity  of  tunupf, 
and,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  with  the  same  distrilMito 
•f  hay  as  befpre  described. 

*  This  mode  of  feeding  generally  continues  during  the 
turnip  season,  which  is  from  the  month  of  Septenrixr  to 
the  month  of  May.  During  the  other  months  in  the  year  - 
they  are  fed  with  grains,  cabbages,  tares,  and  the  fbregoiiig 
proportion  of  rouen,  or  second  cut  meadow-hay,  and  arc 
continued  to  be  fed  and  milked  with  the  same  regularity 


*  The  price  varief  with  the  distance,  as,  close  to  the  town,  1a  10^; 
at  a  mi\e,  or  a  xrile  and  an    half,  \i,  Sd.;  tvro  or  three  imlmf'lt*%i 

—7.  M. 

t  The  gronnd^work  of  cow-yards  ought  to  be  zaade  of- 
chaUc,  &c.  which  cukes  a  sound  bottoa,  prerentt  the  cows 
i&g  the  yard,  and  is  easily  Kraped,  and  kept  cleanr-»y.  JIf. 
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wt  bdbft  describedj  until  they  are  turned  out  to  grass,  when 
they  continue  in  the  field  all  night ;  and  even  dtiring  this 
•eason  they  are  frequently  fed  with  grains,  wliich  are  kept 
sweet  and  eatabk  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  by  be* 
lag  buried  in  pits  made  for  that  purpose.  There  arc  about 
tCB  bulls  to  a  stock  of  three  hundred  cows.  The  calves 
are  generally  sent  to  Smtthfield-market  at  one,  two,  or 
three  days  old. 

Such  cows  as  give  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  niOkj 
9Jtt  usually  kept  five  or  six,  and  sometimes  even  sevett 
years.  The  whole  are  ultimately  dried,  in  which  staft 
they  become  fat  on  their  former  diet ;  and  hsdj,  tbc^ 
are  sold  to  the  butchers*. 

rmooucB  of  cows,  and  cohrsuMprioN  of  milk. 

From  the  fa£b  adduced  in  the  preceding  article,  it  ap* 
pesurs,  that  there  are  about  8500  milch-cows  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  sup^^lying  the  metropolis  and  it  environs  with 
aoilky  aad,  according  to  the  information  received,  tht 
'  ^iHUtttty  given  by  each  cow,  on  an  average,  is  nine  qu^s 
%  d»y,  equal  to,  per  annum,  S2S5  quarts. 

The  calf  takes  part  of  the  milk  for  the  first  two  or 
three  da:ys,  during  whi<^h  timd  it  would  not  be  saleable  i' 
aad  therte  is  a  falling  off  for  a  fiew  days  before  the  cow 
calves :  these  occasion  a  dedu£Vion  of  about  eighty-five' 
qparts,  leaving  the  annual  saleable  produce  of  each  cow 
SMO  quarts,'  which,  at  the  present  price  of  twopence 


ibtr  bearing  a  cow-keeper  ny,  alKmt  the  yeitf  1780,  that  h«' 
1  jdly  and  distiUert*  wash  (as  beitoft  rettalifi^X  il  P«rt  of  tha 
4ltr  of  hir  ftitcnin^  cowt^jT.  M. 

tc9  threi 
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three  farthings,  amounts  to  m /•  36  13  i 

To  which  sum  add  for  a  calf,  at  two  or  three 'J 

days  old,  from  25/.  to  3 1  /•  6  A  the  medium  ?-    1    6   8 

is  nearly  ^.... 3 

And  it  gives  the  total  annual  produce  per  cow^f  .68    0   0 

whichj  on  S500  cows,  amounts  to  317,400/.  per  aDQUXO. 

EXPENSE  OF  THEIR  FEED. 

The  cow-lceepers  feed  their  cattle  very  highly,  in  oricr 
Jto  their  producing  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  millc. 
fthe  expense  fc  nearly  as  follows  r  £.  r.    </- 

'Xurnipti  7  cwt.  or  14  bushels,  per  week  cach'>  ^    «    ^ 

cow, at  6d.  Is ......S* 

Brewers*  grains,  7  biish.  at  5d.or  more,  is 0     3 

Hay^  one  truss  and  a  half  per  week,  at  2f,  6d.  is  .  0    9 


O 


The  expense  cf  the  diet  of  a  cow,  is,  per  week,     0  10     ^f 

wliicli 

1 —  -  —  ...  ■ m^m^*^. 

♦  This  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  low  price  to  put  the  hay  at,  but  xt 
will  not  appear  to  be  so,  if  we  take  Into  the  account,  that  the  cow4uee|ier» 
mow  their  land  two  or  three  times  in  a  season ;  as  their  obje^  it  W'pff^' 
cure  the  most  grassy  and  soft  hay  they  can.    It  is  alio  not  buitlMW* 
witli  market  charges. — J,  M. 

t  The  late  Mr.  Harpfr,  of  Bankfiall,  near  Liverpool  made  thifct 
lowing  remark  on  the  produce  of  a  cow,  and  the  expense  of  keepuq^hff- 

*  That  hi«  rows  avcrigo  nmc*  quart?  of  milk  per  day  all  the  year  throB|Ji 
wlii^U  is  rr Id  at  twopence  [)C*r  c|aart,  with  the  advantage  of  seUing  Cfttft 
But  then,  he  s:iv>>  tluMc  is  a  discount  to  be  made;  as,.whea  the  svnuBft 
months  romc  in,  du  re  is  often  a  great  flow  of  milk  comes  out  of  4* 
country,  which  ic.Iucch  the  average  of  both  milk  and  cf  earn,  to  twopeoA 
per  quart  the  year  through.  .•       •    •• 

*  To  :VJJ5  quarts  (if  milk,  at  twopence  per  quart,     -     -     -    jC**^    7    ^ 

*  To  the  average  keep  of  a  cnw  in  grain"?,  &c.7  r  ii    14     q  ' 

for  one  year,  at  4i.  6V.  per  week,    -     -     -     J  *»' 
* 'I'o  160  .^toneof  hay,  at  cightpenccperstone,     •    5     6    &      ^%-  •  • 

*  To  16  weeks  grass," at  :Jj.  C:/.  per  week,    -     -     -    2  16    0  . 

togetlier      •     •     -•    J9  16   t 

i  -     '  itmains     -    -     -    -     £.7  10  10 

for  interest  of  stock,  losses  in  cattle,  and  profit.* 

Br 
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iich  i$  equivalent  to  26/.  13/-  per  annum ;  and  that  sum 
ten-  from  the  produce  in  milk  and  calf,  as  before  stated,- 

887.  leaves  £.\\     7     0 

There  arc  several  other  charges  to  be  sus- 

ilied  by  the  cow-kccper,  particularly, 

lie  interest  of  stock,  annually,  /\  15     0 

imaged  and  lost  cattle,  0     7     0 

trses,  harness,  and  waggons, 115     0 

nt  of  buildings,  ^ 0  10     0 

*«  of  servants,    10    0 

Mfises  at  fairs  and  markets;  un- 7  Q  10     O 
3reseen  expenses,  and  losses,    3 

rse  things  amount,  per  cow,  annually,  to 5     7     0 

c^hy  taken  from  the  11/.  7/.  before  men-'^ 

ioned,  leaves  a  remainder  of  the  net  profit  ?-    6    0     0 

F"  each  cow,  about  ^ • 3 


« 


.^lie  consumers  pay  fourpence  halfpenny  per  quart  to 
retailers.  If  the  latter  were  to  sell  the  milk  pure  and 
adulterated  at  this  price,  it  would  yield  them  a  profit 
64/.  per  cent.  But,  in  order  to  discover  the  afhial 
>fit  of.  the  retailers,  we  must  add  eightpence  for  cream, 
E>rt  measure,  and  the  extraneous  articles  mixed  with  it, 
^h  increases  3.«.,  the  usual  price  of  eight  quarts,  toS/. 
i^\  and,  as  it  costs  them  only  1/.  10^.  there  remains  for 
bour  and  profit  100  per  cent.  Thus  tlie  retailer  clears 
S/.  13/.  \d.  by  every  cow.  On  the  whole,  they  divide 
oong  them  the  unreasonably  large  sum  of  308,833/. ; 
d  the  sum  paid  for  milk  amounts  to  626,233/. 


•»- 


Jy  tlut  account  it  appears,  that  the  difTerence  in  the  profit  of  a  cow 
Li)lttrpuol  or  London,  is  not  greater  than  might  be  cxpcd^ed.  Each 
Qsqsx  states  the  prpduce  at  nine  quarts  per  day  all  the  year  round — 

E  c  3  When 
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When  the  families  of  fashion  are  in  London  fer  d« 
winter  season,  the  consumption,  and  consequent  detenoo 
ration,  of  milk,  are  at  the  highest.  During  the  smnmer 
months,  when  such  families  are  for  the  most  part  in  thft 
country,  the  milk  may  probably  be  ofrather  a  better  qm* 
lity.  The  cream  is  taken  from  so  much  of  it  as  reaaiD$ 
unsold,  and  made  into  fresh  butter  for  the  London  marketii 
The  butter-milk  is  given  to  the  hogs. 

The  milk  is  always  given  in  its  genuine  state  to  ds 
retail  dealers ;  and,  as  it  is  sold  to  them  by  the  cow4cecPr 
ers  after  the  rate  of  twopence  three  farthings  per  ffoaitp 
and  is  retailed  by  them  at  fourpence  halfjpenny,  tbepraft 
is  surely  so  large  as  ought  to  prevent  even  the  smaDctt 
adulteration.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  greatly  k,9 
reduced  ly  'water,  and  impregnated  with  toorse  ingrecKdi^ 
it  is  much  to  be  Jamented  that  no  method  has  yet  been 
devised,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  many  scandalous  frauds  fol 
impositions  in  general  pra£lice,  with  regard  to  this  KfJ 
necessary  article  of  human  sustenance. 

It  is  certainly  an  objeft  well  deserving  the  particdf 
consideration  of  the  Legislature.  It  cannot  be  doobtCjlf 
tliat  many  persons  would  be  glad  to  make  some  addijtioii 
to  the  price  now  paid  for  it  (high  as  that  price  b),  pro* 
vided  they  could,  for  such  increased  price,  procure  *> 
useful  an  article  in  domestic  economy  perfe^j  genuioe* 

Mr.  Baikd  says,  '  not  $atisfied  with  the  profit  hefi 
stated,  which,  considering  the  difference  of  measure^  '^ 
above  100  per  cent,  it  is  a  common  praAice  with  dtt 
retailers  of  this  useful  article,  to  carry  the  milk  first  home 
to  their  own  houses,  where  it  is  set  up  for  half  a  <bfi 
when  the  cream  is  taken  from  it,  at  least  all  that  com^ 
up  in  that  time,  and  it  is  then  sold  for  new  milk.  Bf 
which  means,  what  is  delivered  in  the  morning  is  no  cAst 
than  the  milk  of  the  preceding  afternoon^  deprived  of  tk 

^cream 
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it  thitmi  up  bjr  ftanding  during  that  time.    By  this 
m  fiuther  considerable  profit  accrues  to  the  retailer, 
the  milk  is  rendered  less  nutritious.    It  is  a  matter  of 
;»  that  in  the  city  of  London,  so  long  and  desery- 
^dkf  famous  for  the  attention  and  vigilance  of  its  magi&- 
ij  in  the  conduct  and  regulation  of  the  markets,  no 
has  hitherto  been  taken  of,  or  any  means  adopted 
to  prevent,  the  abuses  so  generally  and  justly  complained 
of  in  an  article,  the  consumption  of  which,  in  London 
md  its  environs,  is  greater  than  in  half  the  cities  of  Europe. 
Milk  has  always  been  a  favourite  part  of  the  food  of  Bri- 
to^ ;  and  In  a  great  and  populous  city,   it  is  highly  con^ 
dndve  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants. — La^e  et  carnc 
mum — savs  CiBsxa  in  his  Commentaries.'    - 

Five  or  six  men  only  are  employed  in  attending  near 
diiee  hundred  cows.  As  one  woman  cannot  milk  more 
dun  eight  or  nine  cows  twice  a  day,  that  part  of  the 
htmness  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  considerable 
eqicnse  to  the  cow-keeper,  were  it  not  that  the  retailer, 
ii  before  observed,  agrees  for  the  produce  of  a  certain 
number  of  cows,  and  takes  the  labour  and  expense  of 
ailking  on  himself. 

Every  cow-house  is  provided  with  a  milk  room  (where 
the  milk  is  measured,  and  served  out  by  the  cow-keeper), 
and  thb  room  is  mostly  furnished  with  a  punxp,  to  which 
the  retail  dealers  apply  in  rotation  \  not  secretly  but  openly, 
before  any  person  that  may  be  standing  by ;  from  which 
tkqf  pump  water  into  the  milk  vessels  at  their  discretion. 
Tbe  pump  is  placed  there  expressly  fur  that  purpose,  and 
it  is  seldom  used  for  any  other.  A  considerable  cow-> 
keeper  in  Surrey  has  a  pump  of  this  kind,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  block  cow  (from  the  circumstance  of 
in  being  painted  with  that  colour)  \  it  is  said  to  yield  more 
(ban  all  tlic  rest  put  together. 

E  c  4r  Where 
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Where  such  a  puftip  is  not  provided  for  thenii  tUfifi 
are  much  worse ;  for  in  that  case  the  retailert  are  not  even 
trarefal  to  use  cleati  water.    Some  of  them  have  been  sea 
to  dip  their  pails  in  a  common  lK)rse-troogh.     And, 
what  is  still*  more  disgustingi  though  equally  true,  ,om 
cow-house  happens  to  stand  close  to  the  edge  of  astrevD} 
into  which  runs  much  of  the  dung,  and  most  of  the  ortn^ 
of  the  cows ;  and  even  in  this  stream,  so  foully  impreg- 
nated, they  have  been  observed  to  dip  their  milk-pails.  ■ 

A  cow-keeper  informs  me,  that  the  retail  mtlk-deatan 
are,  for  the  most  part»  the  refuse  of  other  employments; 
possessing  neither  ciiaracter,  decency  of  manners,  ner 
cleanliness. 

No  delicate  person  coulil  possibly  drink  the  milk,  were 
they  fully  acquainted  with  the  filthy  manners  of  these 
dealers  in  it. 

The  same  person  suggests,  as  a  remedy  for  these  abum^ 
that  it  would  be  ^highly  proper  for  e^ry  retail  miik^Aaiar  19 
he  obliged  to  take  out  an  annual  license  from  the  magiitrata: 
which  license  should  be  granted  only  to  such  as  could  pn>- 
duce  a  certificate  of  good  condu^ft,  signed  by  the  cow* 

keeper,  and  a  certain  number  of  their  customers;  and  also 

* 

on  their  being  sworn  to  sell  the  milk  pure  and  unadulte- 
rated. 

It  has  lately  been  suggested  by  several  writers,  that 
carrying  grass  into  the  yards,  and  giving  it  to  cattle  there, 
is  more  advisable  than  permitting  them  to  coUcA  their 
own  food.  Where  the  party  can  manure  half  his  land 
annually,  or  the  whole  every  second  year,  it  may  be  ex- 
pelled to  support  such  a  high  degree  of  exhaustion ;  but 
in  other  cases,  the  pasture  would  soon  be  so  much  ioK 
poverished,  as  to  produce  nothing  for  the  owner  of  it  to 
mow.  Meadows  which  can  be  flooded  by  art  at  any  pe- 
riod of  summer,  would   probably  admit  of  having  their 

produce 
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produce  oontinQally  carried  off:  in  all  either  cases,  such  m 
STBtem  would,  in  a  short  time,  ruin  the  land* 

The  increased  iabour  and  expense  of  such  a  pra£ti(x 
would  also  render  it  unprofitable  ;  one  man  employed  in 
that  manner,  with  a  horse  and  a  c;irty  could  not  attend 
the  cattle,  and  bring  in  the  produce  of  many  acres, 
though  it  would  cost  a  grazier  in  this  county,  annuaHy, 
113/.:  to  which  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  manure 
would  be  wasted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  lose  a  hirge 
moiety  of  it ;  in  all  which  ways  120/.  would  be  expended, 
which  is  a  greater  sum*than  this  pradlice  is  calculated  to 
jrepay.  The  only  advantage  which  it  proD\ises  is,  to  avoid 
the  damage  done  by  the  treading  of  cattle ;  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  wet  seasons  and  deep  grass,  this  is  con- 
.ciderable  :  but  afi'%u  addithtial  acrts  would  supply  a  similar 
quantity  of  herbage  at  a  less  expense ;  where  that  cannot 
be  obtained,  reducing  the  number  of  cattle  would  have 
the  same  effed,  ar.dx  might  be  done  without  incurring  so 
great  a  diminution  of  profii  as  the  foregoing  120/.  would 
xertainly  be. 

One  man  might  mow  two  acres  per  week,  and  cart  the 
grass  (eight  tons)  into  the  yards,  and  attend  the  cattle ; 
that  is,  equal  to  the  diet  of  six  oxen.  Sup()osc  this  should 
be  continued  fifteen  weeks,  in  that  time  he  would  clear 
thirty  acres  once,  or  ten  acres  three  times  ^  therefore, 
the  operations  of.  every  man  employed  in  this  manner, 
would  be  confined  to  ten  acres.  The  grazier  who  should 
adopt  this  system  over  500  acres,  would  have  to  engage, 
if  he  could  find  them,  50  such  men,  and  put  liinnsclf  to 
the  great  expense  of  that  number  of  horses  and  small  carts, 
to  be  employc*d  only  during  the  short  space  of  summer. 
It  is  obvious,  that  this  is  one  of  the  closet  systems  of  sup- 
porting cattle,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  pra£lice  be- 
yond the  extent  of  a  very  few  acres,  and  only  there,  when  it 

can 
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can  be  done  without  any  additional  men  or  horses.  Iftk 
expense  of  the  men  and  teams  are  to  be  brought  into  the 
account,  it  will  be  altogether  unprofitable.  Such  an  a* 
pense  would^  in  this  county,  amount,  in  fifteen  weeks,  to 
34/.  lOi. }  which,  divided  by  the  number  of  acres  (ten), 
proves  the  charge  to  be,  on  each  acre,  3/.  9/.  i  or  divided 
by  the  number  of  oxen  (six),  it  would  be,  on  each»  5/.  15i.; 
add  this  extra  expense  to  a  long  list  of  usual  and  nnavoidabk 
charges^  and  it  will  swell  the  account  to  such  a  smntas  would 
exceed  the  value  of  the  improvement  of  any  cattkwhatcvcr. 

Many  Calves  are  suckled  in  this  county ;  they  ate  heft 
in  pens  of  seven  or  eight  feet  square.    There  are  sddoB 
snore  than  four  calves  in  one  pen,  which  has  only  one 
tioor,  and  that  is  towards  the  cows :    particular  care  h 
taken  to  keep  these  places  firee  from  dirt  of  every  kind^ 
and  well  bedded  with  clean  straw.    On  one  side  of  evof 
pen  is  placed  a  small  trough,  at  such  a  height  as  to  pi^ 
Tcnt  its  receiving  any  soil ;  that  is  always  kept  suppU 
with  chalk,  both  in  lumps  and  in  powder;  not  wxtht 
view  to  render  their  veal  white,  as  some  persons  e^roQ^ 
ously  suppose,  but  with  the  intention  of  preventing  addiiy 
in  the  stomach.     Without  this  precaution,  they  would  be 
liable  to  scour  ;  that  would  always  prevent  their  thriving} 
and  sometimes  occasion  the  death  of  the  aninud.    Some 
persons  mix  ground  barley  with  the  chalk,  and  othcn 
give  them  daily  a  ball,  or  two,  or  three,  made  of  lintseed> 
jelly  and  barley-meal,  in  order  to  render  them  more  £m, 
and  in  less  time  than  could  be  done  with  milk  alone. 
They  are  suckled  at  precisely  the  same  time  every  twelve 
hours,  generally  at  six  o'clock ;  any  considerable  deviation 
in  time,   would  occasion  their  being  fipetfol,   and  that 
wotiid  impede  their  becoming  fat.    In  this  manner  they 
are  kept,  and  in  about  ten  weeks  they  suke  the  best  veal: 

they 
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^ways  heavily  salted^  and  very  frequently  t4f  tes  srnoaky^ 
fishy,  and  taHowy ;  though  sometimes  perhaps  one  tub 
in  fifty  of  it  is  good. 

These  three  last  sorts  are  mostly  consumed  by  the  pau- 
pers in  the  work-houses,  Sec.  and  by  the  servants  of  the 
lower  order  of  tradesmen  ;  as  the  common  labourers,  even 
the  very  lowest  classes,  will  scarcely  buy  any  but  the  best* 
As  the  mamifaAuring  this  article  is  so  limited  in  this 
county,  that  almost  the  whole  consumption  is  supplied 
from  elsewhere,  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  Reports  of 
such  counties  for  information,  as  to  the  minutise  of  the 
kisiness,  and  the  various  methods  in  use  among  the  dif- 
fei'cnt  dairy-women  in  those  distrifts,  where,  no  doubt, 
4e   -will  meet  with  ample  information  as  to  all  these  par- 
tio'Kalars.     I  shall,  however,  just  state  a  few  general  ob- 
««■  nations  which  occur  to  me  on  the  subjeft. 

't  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  good  and 
It  butter,  that  all  the  vessels  made  use  of  in  the  process 
K^»nld  be  daily  scalded;  the  milk  should  be  completely 
iCX>3U^ted  firom  the  butter;  and  the  quantity  of  salt  should 
b^    proportioned  to  the  length  of  time  it  is  intended  to  be 


Though,  when  butter  is  found  to  be  too  salt  (as  Irish^ 
ts^tter  very  frequently  is),  it  may  be  deprived  of  the  super- 
abundant quantity  of  salt  by  wasliing  it  repeatedly  in  clear 
cold  water,  and  kneading  it  with  what  the  dealers  call  patts. 
Thus,  if  well-made  butter  was,  in  the  first  instance,  suf- 
ficiently salted,  it  might  be  exported  from  this  country  to 
Russia;  and  when  arrived  there,  converted  into  good  fresh 
butter,  by  the  simple  operation  just  mentioned. 
In  case  the  milk  should  have  acquired  an  unpleasant 
'  taste,  from  any  thing  the  cows  may  have  fed  on,  this  may 
be  corrcAed  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  nitre  in  the 

Every 
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Everj  dairy,  whether  appropriated  to  the  ttaldsgrf 
cheese  or  butter,  should  be  furnished  with  z  thermomder, 
and  the  dairy  kept,  as  nearly  as  may  be^  of  an  equal  tca- 
perature.  To  this  if  cleanliness  be  added  (an  indispcnoMe 
quality)*  and  a  proper  attention  paid  to  separating  thcbotto 
firom  the  milk,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  of  the  butter 
being  good. 

An  opinion,  I  believe,  pretty  generally  prevails  in  Loo* 
don,  that  the  dealers  adulterate  the  butter  (by  mixing  widi 
it  hog's-lard  and  other  ingredients)  after  it  comes  into  thdr 
hands.  This  is  certainly  an  unwarranted  suspicion,  whick 
has  no  foundation  in  h(t  It  is  well  known»  that  bnttsr 
in  general  is  so  various  in  its  shades  of  colour,  as  that  w 
two  sorts  could  be  so  intimately  mixed  as  to  dude  detefiioB) 
and  as  to  their  mixing  hog's-lard,  &c.  with  bnttcft  ^  V 
evident  that,  at  the  price  that  article  now  fetchesf  it  wodd 
not  pay  for  the  labour  and  expense  of  doing  it^  Besida, 
the  dealers  constantly  keep  the  fresh  butter  in  the  very 
fiats  or  baskets  in  which  it  is  brought  to  Londoti|--aDd 
only  take  it  from  thence  as  it  is  wanted ;  so  that  their 
customers  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  state  of 
it,  as  it  comes  into  their  hands,  which  is  of  itself  a  suffi* 
cient  refutation  of  the  charge  above  alluded  to. 

The  variegated  colour  sometimes  to  be  observed  ifi 
butter,  and  which  may  perhaps  in  a  great  measure  canse 
the  suspicion  of  its  being  mixed  with  some  extraneoOs 
matter,  arises,  for  the  most  part,  firpm  the  want  of  dat 
care  and  attention  in  the  dairy-maid,  who  has  not,  in  tint 
case,  completely  divested  the  butter  of  the  milk.  It  is 
sometimes  to  l)c  observed,  that  in  one  tub  the  butter  will 
be  in  layers  of  two  or  three  different  shades  of  colour, 
which,  it  is  well  known,,  arises  from  its  being  composed 
«f  so  many  separate  chumings. 

The  following  account  of  the  method  of  making  butter 

in 
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to  HoUaadf  is  copied  from  a  manuscript  sent  to  the  Board 
bf  R.  Pole  Ca&ew,  Esq. 

'  Tlie  method  of  making  butter  in  Holland  is  this — 
having  milked  the  cow^  the  milk  is  not  put  into  the  pans 
titt  the  milk  is  quite  cold ;  it  is  then  stirred  two  or  three 
time%  a  day,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  to  prevent  the  cream 
from  separating  from  the  milk ;  and  if  it  can  be  stirred 
till  the  spoon  will  almost  stand  in  it,  they  deem  it  so 
flmch  the  better.  When  it  is  fonnd  to  be  sufficiently 
If  it  it  put  into  the  churn  and  beat  for  an  hour. 
the  butter  begins  to  form,  a  pint,  or  more,  of 
wBtcTy  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  milk,  is 
in,  to  separate  the  butter  from  the  butter-milk. 
the  butter  is  taken  out  of  the  chum,  it  is  wshhed 
till  the  last  water  is  perfeBly  clear  and  free 
mik.  By  this  method,  a  greater  quantity  of  butter 
from  an  equal  quantity  of  milk  \  and  the  butter 
firm  and  tweet,  and  will  keep  longer,  than  that 
is  made  by  the  method  commonly  in  use  in  £ng« 
\  and  the  butter«'milk  Which  remains  is  thought  pre- 


JbimaU  fiat  Natives  of  Great  Britain.^-Mr.  Baied  says 
Ttriety  of  birds  and  beasts  to  be  met  with  at  Earl's- 
(the  villa  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Hunter),  is 
of  great  .entertainment*.     In  the  same  ground  you 
surprized  to  find  so  many  living  animals,  in  one  herd, 
the  most  opposite  parts  of  the  habitable  globe.    Buf- 
f,  rams  and  sheep  from  Turkey,  and  a  shawl  goat 

froih 


^  Soon  sftcr  Mt.  f^i%»  wme  t^'t  account,  Mr.  Hunrtx  died, 
f  *Tfat  Asacfk^  hufialo,  from  the  banlis  of  tb^  Ohio,  it  not  only 
gmchwspgei  thantht  Aiherlcan  oi,  but  sho  ttept  much  qincker*.  and 

Che 
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from  the  East  Inciics,  arc  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
those  that  meet  the  eye  •,  and  as  they  feed  togetlier  in  the 
greatest  Iiarmony^  it  is  niitural  to  inquire)  what  means  aie 
taken  to  make  than  so  familiar,  and  well  acquaintei)  with 
rach  other,  IMr.  Hi  nter  tolJ  me,  that  when  he  has  a 
stranger  to  introducci  he  does  it  by  ordering  the  whok 
herd  to  be  taken  to  a  strange  place,  either  a  fidd,  a 
empty  stablc>  or  any  other  large  outrhouse,.  with  whkli 
they  are  all  alike  unaceustomed.  The  strangeness  of  the 
place  so  totally  engages  their  attention^  .as  to  prevait 
them  from  running  at,  and  fighting  with,  :the  new  cobo^ 
as  they  most  probably  would  do  in  their  own  field  (is 
regard  to  which,  they  entertain  very  higk  uolim^ 
their  exclusive  right  of  property),  and. hese. they. arro» 
fined  for  some  hours,  till  tlicy  appear,  reconciled  to ik 
stranger,  who  is  then  turned,  out. with  his  ne^'frisadi^ 
and  is  generally  afterwards  well  treated.  The  shawLgo^ 
was  not,  however,  so  easily  reconciled  to  his. future  con* 
panions :  he  attacked  them,  instead  of  waiting  to  beiit^ 
tacked;  fought  several  battles^.and  at  4)res£Qt  appeans 
master  of  the  field.  >  r* 

*  It  is  from  the  doiv/i  that  grows  under  the  coarse  hair 
of  this  species  of  goat,  that  the  fine  India  shawls  arena- 
nufa^ured.     This  beautiful  as  well  as  useful  animal^  was 
brought  over  only  last  June  from  Bombay,  in  the  Dskft 
of  Montrose  In diaman.  Captain  Do rin.     The  female  ud- 
fortunately  died.     It  was  very  obligingly  presented  by 


the  beef  is  mnch  superior,  as  appears  from  a  letter  from  my  li 
correspondent  Jud^^;.-  Ti-kntk,  which  I  lately  communicated  to  our 
Bath  ai2d  West  of  Kiighmd  Society;  an  cxtracftfrom  which  will  probaUy 
ap[>€ar  in  our  next  volume. 

*  Mifrht  not  these  powerful  animals,  imported  from  America  wbn 
youu)^,  .-ind  trained  to  the  yoke  or  drau^t,  prove  not  only  supczior^  Vit 
La  more  economical  than  horse;*  V^A/nn^mtm* 

#   ■ 

the 
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it  Dire^rs  to  Sir  John  SivclaiRi  the  President  of 
le  British  Wool  Society.  It  is  proposed)  under  Mr. 
[umter's  caret  to  try  some  experiment  with  it  in  £ng* 
ads  bf  crossing  it  with  other  breeds  of  the  goat  species^ 
efbcc  it  is  sent  to  the  north  *. 

*  Mr.  Hunter  built  his  stables  half  under  ground;  also 
mitSy  in  which  he  keeps  his  cows,  buffaloes  and  hogs* 
iKh  buildings,  more  especially  the  arched  byres,  or  cow* 
OBseiy  iretsun  a  more  equal  temperature  at  all  times,  in 
i%ard  both  to  heat  and  cold,  and  consequently  are  cooler 
isnmmer  and  warmer  in  winter  $  and  in  situations  where 
'ond  is  so  valuable  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London^ 
B  an  excellent  contrivance.  Mr.  Hunter  has  his  hay* 
nd  over  hit  bufllaloes'  stables. — ^The  expense  of  vaulting 
0  not  exceed  that  of  building  and  roofing  common  cow* 

;*aad  the  vaults  have  this  essential  advantage  or 

that  they  require  no  repairs.' 

Mr.  Hunter  caused  his  buffaloes  to  be  trained  to 

in  a  cart ;  at  first  they  were  restive,  and  would  even 

down  \  but  now  they  are  steady,  and  so  tractable,  that 

are  driven  through  the  streets  of  London  in  the 

^ed  cart.    These  animals  do  not  draw  greater  loads 

c^a  oxen  of  the  same  size  and  weight. 

^  This  gentleman  has  at  present  a  very  beautiful  little 

^Wy  from  a  buffalo  and  an  Aldemey.    This  animal  ia 

*  'Extrtd  of  a  letter  from  Bombty,  to  the  Dirt^rs,  rcfper^'in^  the 
mtf  transmitted  by  Mr.  Dominicus,  of  the  Indi»-house,  to  Sir  Jouh 
liici^iR  : — ^  Tour  gervants  at  Bunora,  contrary  to  their  expedtationt, 

iTte  lately  procured  and  sent  to  this  Presidency  (Bombay)  two  animal* 
tat  produce  the  fihawl  wool.  They  advise  us  they  are  of  the  best  colour, 
kd  toUnbly  hardy.  The  wool  which  grows  on  difierent  parts  of  their 
xiifli  under  very  long  hair,  u  obtained  by  gently  combing  them.*  A 
ittth  America  she-goat,  it  is  supposed,  is  already  with  kid  by  him,  at 
rr.HoMTsaV— P.  Ftct. 
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some  measure  is  kept  for  her  beauty ;  and  what  adds  to 
it)  she  is  always  plump  and  fat,  whether  in  summer  or  in 
winter,  and  upon  much  less  food  than  would  be  sufficient 
to  support  a  beast  of  the  same  size,  of  the  ordinary  breed* 
I  do  not  find  that  she  exceeds  in  quantity  of  milk,  but  the 
quality  is  very  good ;  and  it  is  certain  tliat  she  could  be 
fattened  at  much  less  expense  than  any  ordinary  cow  of 
the  same  size  and  weight/ 

'  Among  the  experiments  now  going  forward  in  Mid- 
dlesex,  one  of  the  most  important,  undoubtedly,  is  a  cr« 
that  has  been  tried  between  a  Spanish  ram  and  two  Sbet* 
land  ewes:  four  iambs  have  been  already  produced  from 
this  mixture.  The  Spanish  breed,  it  is  well  known,  h 
distinguished  for  the  fineness  of  its  pile,  and  the  Shetland 
for  its  softness  and  colour.  If  these  qualities  were  xuM 
(which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  experiment  aixne 
mentioned,  is  likely  to  be  the  case),  the  article  of 
would  be  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  pcrfe^on.' 


I, 
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There  is  not  any  particular  breed  of  sheep  distio- 
guisfhed  from  the  rest,  as  exclusively  belonging  to  Middle- 
sex.     Indeed  the  farmers  of  that  county  employ  thai 
laird  more  profitably,  than  could  be  done  by  breeding  21A 
rearing  sheep  to  any  greater  age  than  to  be  slaughtered 
either  as  house  or  grass  lamb. 

In  some  of  the  enclosures  of  men  of  fortune,    mav  be 

found  specimens  of  sheep  of  various  foreign  breed  mixed 

with  several  of  this  country.     This  mixture,   as  an  objed 

of  curiosity,  and  from  the  variety  which  it  gives,  aSbrds 

pleasure  to  the  owners ;  but  is  by  no  means  fit  for  the 

imitation  of  a  farmer. 

'     The 
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The  ground  of  the  late  Mr*  RoBiNSOKi  the  Surveyor- 
General,  used  to  be  in  part  stocked  with  the  shorter  bodied 
Scotch  sheep,  which  at  a  short  distance  have  the  appear- 
ance of  those  of  the  South-down,  but  the  former  are  in- 
ferior to  the  latter  in  the  essential  properties  of  fine  wool, 
and  quietness  of  disposition.  The  Scotch  sheep  have 
much  hair  among  their  wool  *,  they  can  run  like  grey- 
hounds, and  leap  the  hedges  like  hunters. 

The  farmers  of  Middlesex  buy  their  sheep  at  the  fairs 
in  Wiltshire,    Berkshire,    and  Hampshire,    and  of  the 
jobbers  of  West  Country  sheep,  at  Kingston,  and  fairs  withni 
the  county.     The  flocks  differ  in  number,  in  proportion 
to  the  right  of  common  appertaining  to  the  respedlivc 
£urins.     The  sheep  kept  on  Hounslow-beath,  and  the  ad- 
joining common  of  Sunbury,  were  originally  from  the 
^ock  of  those  counties,  but  such  of  them  as  have  bred 
thLXX)ugh  several  generations,  are  degenerated  into  a  small 
UKs profitable  breed,  proportioned  to  the  poverty  of  their 
pasture.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  commons  of  this  county, 
a»     every  where  else,   are  thinly  stocked  by  poor  half- 
it^rved,  ragged  coated,  and  wretched  looking  sheep. 
The  same  sheep  are  sometimes  kept  in  this  county  dur- 
tf^g succeeding  years,  only  where  there  are  common  rights 
sufficient  to  support  them  from  the  second  day  of  February 
till  the  after-grass  is  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hay  farmers  arc  without  common 
rights,  and  devote  much  of  their  after-grass  to  the  agist- 
ment of  sheep  and  neat  cattle,  which  they  take  in,  sheep 
at  6r.  per  score,  and  bullocks  at  1  /.  per  head,  per  week. 
Poor  pastures  arc  well  calculated  to  produce  small,  or 
.  stunted  breeds  of  sheep,  with  light  fleeces  of  fine  wool, 
.  of  the  value  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  or  three  shil- 
lings :  anJ,  when  made  fat  with  high  keep,  a  short  fibred 
mutton ;  as  the  rich  food  of  turnips,  taresj  rape,    clover 
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^nd  sainfoin,  is  to  rear  large  shtfp,  with  heSi^  flefceSf 
producing  from  seven  to  ten  shillings,  and  coarse  grained 
mutton. 

jtnimah  that  are  Intended  tt)  he  fattened  with  the  mcst  spetl^ 
the  least  food^  and  greatest  profit^  afe^  or  ought  to  if,  kft 
sti/If  and  as  free  from  exercise  as  possible ;  as  iii  the  suckliBg 
erf  Calves  ^md  house-lambs,  whicn  could  not  possibly  be 
done  With  so  much  increase  if  they  were  allowed  exerciser 
This  praftice  apj^licd  to  sheep,  wotild  shew,  that  for  lean 
stock,  much  less  food  is  required  to  support  them  in  any 
'desired  condition  in  a  still  and  quiet  enclosure^  than  ii 
Necessary  fc^  the  same  animals  if  they  took  much  cixereiKi 
such  as  in  travcIHi^  to  and  from  the  fold.  All  ahcepthaC 
'arc  reared  on  commons,  as  I  before  observed,  are  rf  t 
rambling  disposition,  wild,  and  galloping  at  the  sjglit  tf 
men  and  dogs  ;  taking  so  much  esftcrcise,  wastes  thekfati 
creates  a  voracious  appetite^  keeps  down  the  weight  tf 
their  carcass,  is  injurious  to  the  wool,  and,  in  liot  weadier, 
■ruinous  to  the  mutton. 

The  sheep  which  are  naturally  suitable  to  *  a  wiU,  Meakj 
unproduftivesandy  county,  aboundingwith  rabbit-vtirren^' 
will  be  perfeftly  unfit  and  improper  for  the  same  coantf 
after  it  has  been  well  enclosed  ;  and  when,  by  means  rf 
marl  and  heavy  green  crops,  it  is  become  one  of  "the  mot 
fruitful  soils  in  the  kingdom  *. 

Good  hedges,  closesnot  large,  and  plentifiil  green  crops, 
convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  quiet,  docile,  and  per- 
haps of  rather  a  heavy  sheep,  as  the  stock  that  wouM  be 
produced  under  such  circumstances. 

The  muttqp  of  South-do^n  sheep  is  well  known  to  hate 
a  filler  fibre  than  that  of  anv  other  which  comes  to  mar^ 
ket ;  it  sells  higher  in  SmithMdthan  the  NMfM,  by  fSor 
■^      '         •  ■  ■    •  ■      t  I 


'•  Thh'a;'plies  particulati)'  to  tf  orML^J.  'j 
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pence  a  stotae  of  eight  pounds,  and  is  retailed  at  a  penny 
per  pound  above  the  other.  Its  superiority  is  so  fully  es- 
^sbUshed  among  the  more  wealthy  families,  that  the 
butchers  who  serve  them,  look  the  mai^ct  over,  in  order 
to  buy  as  many  of  the  South-down  breed  as  they  know 
vrtU  be  required  by  sueh  of  their  customers  as  are  willing 
to  pay  such  a  high  price  for  them. 

That  South-down  sheep  are  a  fit  and  profitable  stock 
fior  other  chalky  hills  besides  those  of  Sussex,  we  have  the 
eridence  of  the  practical  and  enlightened  Mr.  Boys.  See 
kk  Report  of  Kenty  odlavo,  pages  13^  and  133. 

That  they  endured  hard  driving  and  folding  in  Wik- 
dhiire>  better  than  some  other  breeds,  see  the  Marquis  of 
Bath's  experiments,  in  the  Trs^nsaAions  of  the  Bath  So- 
of  Agriculture  for  the  winter  1795-6. 

Sheep  are  particularly  fond  of  ragwort  \  of  course  they 
proper  stock  in  pastures  where  it  prevails. — Norihutn^ 
inrhiidf  quarto,  page  27. 

A  great  sheep  fanner  in  Surrey  confirms  what  is  said 
in  the  Rutland  Report,  that  Welsh  sheep  are  not  afieAed 
by  maggots. 

Some  of  the  Leicestershire  sheep  have  lately  come  to 
Sniithfield,  which  were  particularly  light  in  the  leg* 
Tke  same  has  longer  been  said  of  the  Kentish,  and  is 
alvays  noticed  as  a  defed):. 

Tke  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  other  long  woolled  sheep» 
emmc  to  Smithfield  in  pcrfc^on,  fresh  iihorn,  in  April } 
aoaaecimes  in  flannel  waistcoats,  which  are  kept  on  till  the 
sheep  are  sold,  and  then  taken  off  by  the  seller,  to  be 
fBect  on  other  sheep  the  following  week.  This  seems  to 
be  a  proper  precaution  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

At  twenty  or  more  miles  from  London,  the  dung  and 
vxigut  of  sheep  is  worth  about  five  shillings  per  head  per 
awnofn*    The  animal  is  injured  by  the  pra£Uce  of  foldiiig 
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ilearly  as  muchy  even  by  a  little  driving ;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
drove  four  or  five  miles  daily,  as  in  Wiltshire,  and  other 
places,  it  will  be  injured  to  the  full  value  of  the  manure 
which  it  yields. 

Driving  sheep  two  or  three  miles  in  the  morning,  from 
the  fold  to  the  pasture;  and  a  counter-march  of  the  samo 
distance  In  the  evening,  in  addition  to  being  on  their  legi 
the  whole  day,  searching  for  and  picl^ing  up  their  fbod| 
is  such  a  degree  of  exercise,    as  no  animal  can  thrifc 
under.    This  great  labour  requires  much  more  food  to 
support  the  sheep  who  undergo  it,  than  would  beaecesr 
sapy  for  them  in  a  quiet  pasture. 

The  fold  urges  sheep  to  eat  too  much  at  one  time,  aod 
compels  them  to  fast  too  long  at  another.  In  winter  thtsf 
are  detained  in  the  fold  fourteen  hours,  or  more,  nighd]^ 
and  in  summer  twelve ;  either  of  these  periods  of  dine 
arc  too  long  for  them  to  be  without  food. 

By  the  joint  efie^ks  of  travelling  and  long  fasting,  the 
sheep  are  considerably  injured  ;  this  is  occasioned  by  the 
folding  system,  which  is  also  very  far  from  making  the 
most  of  their  food. 

Sheep  left  to  themselves,  feed  sometimes  early,  at 
other  times  late,  and  occasionally  during  both  day  and 
night  -y  in  the  intervals  they  lie  down  and  rest.  In  this 
manner  they  repeatedly  feed  and  rest  several  times  every 
twonty-four  hours.  This  feeding  and  resting  alternately 
by  short  intervals,  and  being  free  from  every  degree  of 
disturbance,  promotes  both  their  existing,  and  becoming 
fat  on  less  food  than  usual. 

It'  has  been  said,  that  *  if  flocks  were  left  in  stormy 
weather  on  extensive  plains,  heaths  and  downs,  whkh 
are  pot  enclosed,  and  bleak,  they  might  wander  many 
miles  from  hoipe,  consequently  in  such  places,  folding  is 
|ix)th  useftil  and  |iecessary.    There  has  been  instances 
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iloiKtIxlownA,  of  stonns  having  blown  the  wattles 
I,  by  which  the  sheep  were  let  out,  and  driven  so 
:bat  their  owner  did  not  Bnd  the  whole  of  them  for 
al  days.  Therefore,  says  the  Writer  of  this  observa*- 
mere  extent  of  a  sheep  pasture  may  be  a  good  reason 
>lding.  To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  such  is  a 
rfiil  reason  for  enclosing,  but  a  weak  one  for  folding; 
;h  I  ^idmit,  that  so  long  as  such  downs  are  permitted 
tend  for  ten  or  twenty  miles  toj;ether  without  a  hedge, 
ly  frequently  be  advisable  to  fold  on  them,  especially 
le  poorer  places  of  them*  But  1  hold,  that  it  is  not  in 
rase  necessary  to  fold  sheep  on  the  rich  bottoms,  or 
e  land,  which  lies  adjoining,  or  near,  to  such  downs, 
latter  is  the  universal  prafkice,  and  it  is  destrudliv^ 
e  landlord's  property  in  the  unenclosed  grass-land, 
fold  may  generally  be  prohibited  from  all  arable. 
\  and  from  all  enclosed  grass  land,  except  for  the  oc- 
Hal  purpose  of  improving  a  piece  of  poor  pasture, 
would  banish  it  to  extensive  downs,  and  such  like 
Jand,  and  there  it  ought  only  to  be  permitted,  so 
^^  such  places  continue  unenclosed-  One  hedge,  or 
roufid  the  down  which  belongs  to  each  £urm,  would 
9it  the  sheep  straying  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
re.  But  sheep  are  disposed  to  sleep  too  frequently 
eir  ^vourite  places,  and  dr«ss  their  pasture  partially; 
inconvenience  may  be  partly  prevented  by  a  little  at^ 
on  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd  \  to  move  them  the 
hing  in  the  evening  to  such  places  as  they  would 
rwise  negle<Sl.  And  as  this  will  not  in  every  case  be 
:ien^  to  procure  a  uniform  dressing  for  the  pasture,  a 
fold  may  be  occasionally  had  recourse  to ;  or  a  boy 
confine  them  on  such  places. 

hilly  distriAs  of  great  extent,  such  as  the  Soyth  and 
t  Country  dowiis,  numbers  of  she^p  are  p^iftured  in 
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mimtner ;  if  they  were  allowed  to  lie  there  at  nigfatf  tht 
same  land  would  be  rendei«d  capable  of  sa(q;xMtitig  aanf 
more}  probably  double  the  present  number;  and  witb 
such  management  as  I  shall  pro;:eed  to  detaili  ^en  tha 
ktter  number  might  be  considerably  increased. 

These  downs  are  all  in  a  state  of  grassi  most  of  tbem 
in  sheep  pasture ;  where  the  tiurf  is  clothed  with  fiseboi 
bage,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  a  better  purpose.    Bat  thav 
are  many  places  covered  with  coarse  grassy   fbraei  tol 
Stunted  shrubs ;  these  ought  to  be  rendered  at  fine  at  dn 
best ;  the  most  promising  way  of  making  them  aoy  ii  to 
gnib,  pare,  burn,  and  sow  white  clover  and  syitaWepMi 
seeds  \  or  to  plough  and  sow  su(:cessively  root  and  greca 
crops  (without  any  others),  for  the  support  of  aheqs  ^ 
the  same  4and  for  a  few  yearSf  and  then  lay  it  d^wn  fiff 
a  permanent  sheep  pasture. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  the  sheep  should  be  pefiuHtttl 
to  remain  on  this  land  as  well  during  the  night  as  ia  dw 
day ;  and  the  fol4  might  be  used  sparingly  with  adfah 
f age,  by  placing  it  on  the  poorer  friaces^  in  order  to  dii 
Yance  them  to  an  equality  with  the  better;  further,  rich 
bottom  land  should  be  made  to  contribute  towarda  improf« 
ing  the  neighbouring  sheep  downs :  this  might  be  eScM 
by  contriving  to  fill  the  sheep  daily  in  such  low  sitoadoosi 
and  then  turn  them  upon  the  nearest  down.     A  system 
t)fthis  kind,  would  be  reversing  the  present  pradice} 
but  it  is  so  evidently  superior,  that  it  is  almost  needkti 
for  me  to  advise  my  readers  to  make  the  rich  land  cob- 
tribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  poor  downs.     There 
is  no  difficulty  in  growing  even  successively,  ifit^oald 
be  desirable  so  to  do,  root  and  green  crops  on  good  an- 
ble  land,  for  this  purpose ;  and  meadows  which  can  be 
occasionally  flooded  by  art,  afford  a  never  failing  supply^ 
If  the  downs  were  managed  in  som^hyig  likpe  the  gene- 
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vous  ifumner  which  I  have  just  described,  they  would 
treble  their  present  quantity  of  wool  and  mutton. 

The  downs  do  not  differ  so  much  from  other  grass-land, 
«i  to  require  a  system  peculiar  to  themselves.  Filling  the 
bellies  of  lean  sheep  on  pasturage,  and  emptying  them  on 
arable  land,  is  the  worst  of  all  mistaken  notions ;  it  is 
tainoas  to  the  man  who  adopts  it,  and  distressing  to  the 
landlord  who  permits  it ;  consequently  the  prosperity  of 
•  the  nation  is  repressed  by  it,  and  I  believe  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  person  has  yet  imagined. 

Romney  Marsh  now  supplies  London,  and  other 
aarkets,  annually,  with  upwards  of  200,000  fat  sheep; 
if  those  sheep  were  to  be  driven  on  to  the  neighbouring 
luable  land,  and  folded  there  every  night,  they  would 
never  become  fat.  Such  a  practice  would  reduce  the 
rent  of  that  land  to  below  one-fourth  of  its  present 
amount,  and  all  parties  concerned  in  it  would  be  the  worse 
Ibr  it.  A  similar  loss  is  now  suffered  by  all  the  downs  and 
other  grass-land  in  this  nation,  that  is  used  in  the  same 
mistaken  manner. 

The  fold  is  the  natural  consequence  of  large  traAs  of 
iraste  and  unenclosed  land,  of  a  thin  population,  and  of 
farms  being  much  too  large  for  entire  cultivation.  En- 
dose  the  commons,  downs  and  wastes,  reduce  the  farms 
and  closes  to  such  sizes  as  admit  of  entire  cultivation,  and 
though  sheep-folding  would  not  vanish,  it  would  be  re* 
(laced  to  the  only  cases  in  which  its  use  can  be  advanta* 
j^eous. 

Enclosed  land  cultivated  in  the  best  manner,  does  not 
admit  driving  sheep  daily  a  mile  or  more  to  and  from 
the  fold,  nor  of  folding  at  all  to  any  greater  extent  than 
may  be  necessary  for  improving  a  piece  of  poor  grass-* 
land. 

Jir^  BiLLiNGSLET  Warmly  contends  for  the  propriety  of 
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the  folding  sjstem  j  but  his  arguments  prove  it  to  be  a. 
bad  prance,  inasmuch  as  it  injures  the  sheepj  by  causing 
the  foot-rot  to  prevail  among  such  flocks  as  are  driven 
daily  to  and  from  the  fold.     He  also  assigns  this  as  a  rea- 
son why  more  sheep  are  not  kept  in  the  folding  distrid& 
And)  further,  he  says,  that  by  the  practice  of  feediif 
sheep  on  vetclies,  clover,  and  turnips,  they  are  kept  firee 
from  the  above  malady.   He  also  admits,  that  more  sheqt 
per  acre  may  be   kept  by  tlie  latter  method  than  the 
former.     (See  Somerset  Report^  pages  14*7  and  257). 

^  The  free  use  of  air,  and  the  disuse  of  folds,  contribute 
much  to  the  conservation  of  that  fine  breed  of  sheep  which 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  opulence  of  Segovi^ 
in  Spain.  The  Spanish  shepherds  have  constantly  pciy 
ccived  a  disadvantageous  chapge  in  the  quality  of  thai 
wool,  when  they  have  been  obliged,  by  any  particular  or- 
cumstance,  to  enclose  their  flocks  in  folds.' 

*  The  Tartars  of  Great  Thibet  never  fold  their  shecpi 
the  wool  of  which  is  beautiful  and  in  high  request.' 

In  a  cold  climate,  during  very  bad  weather,  in  highlj 
exposed  situations,  which  generally  happens  for  want  d 
enclosure,  the  fold  may  be  usefully  employed  in  confining 
sheep  within  such  a  narrow  compass  as  mutually  to  shdtcr 
and  warm  each  other.  This  advantage  maybe  increased  b) 
placing  close  hurdles  on  the  windward  side  of  the  foldi 
but  it  is  apprehended  that  this  should  only  be  done  during 
the  most  severe  weather,  and  at  such  a  time  they  shouU 
be  served  with  good  hay, 

A   sheep-fold,    of  fir   plates,    posts,  and   quartering, 
covered  with  feathcr-edgcd  deal,  close  on  one  side,  and  at 
the  two  extreme  ends  in  pieces  which  would  cover  fifteen 
feet  by  ten,  may  be  made  and  placed  on  four  small  block«> 
wheels  for  the  expense  of  9/.  per  yard ;  or  if  painted  wit]^ 
tar,  it  wjJl  cost  10 x.  Such  a  shed  would  hold  as  maoy  sheep 
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t  covered  jrarcls;  the  number  of  them  might  be  increas- 
,  and  placed  adjoining  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner 
to  cover  a  flock  of  any  number  of  sheep ;  therefore, 
t  expense  would  be  10/.  each.  It  would  admit  of  being 
)ved  by  one  man ;  or  in  lengths  of  twenty^eet  by  m 
rse.  A  fold  of  this  kind  would  last  twenty  years,  or 
irCy  which  would  reduce  the  annual  expense  of  it  to  6i/« 
r  head ;  but  allow  ten  per  cent,  to  include  principal  and 
:erest  on  its  wearing  out  in  that  time^  and  the  cliarge 
I  a  flock  would  be  1  s,  per  sheep. 
The  most  drying  sandy  soil  is  naturally  unfit  for  the 
'oduAion  of  wheat.  Some  persons  have  said,  this  defeft 
ay  be  considerably  removed,  over  a  small  extent,  by 
Uing  sheep  on  the  newly  sown  corn.  In  which  case  the 
leration  of  sow  ing  should  be  prolonged  as  much  as  may 
f  in  order  to  give  time  for  extending  the  fold  over  a 
eater  quantity  of  land.  Driving  the  sheep  on  this  land 
a  dry  dusty  day,  will  not  settle  it  so  well  as  their  lying 
d  treading  within  the  fold  during  the  dew  of  the  night, 
amiring  by  the  fold  is,  in  every  case,  out  of  the  question, 
that  b  merely  improving  one  close  at  the  expense  of 
other. 

To  which  I  reply ;  the  dcfcft  in  a  soil  which  is  too 
ying  and  sandy  for  growing  autumnal  sown  wheat,  may 
much  more  effe£lually  helped  by  sowing  the  grain  under 
rrow  in  February,  on  one  ploughing  after  turnips  fed  off, 
^  by  sowing  in  the  dust  of  autumn,  and  folding  it 
^wn  by  sheep.  This  is  also  particularly  suitable  for  my 
vourite  rotation  of  tares,  succeeded  by  turnips  fed  on 
le  land  by  cattle,  and  the  latter  followed  by  wheat. 
In  order  to  discover  the  weight  of  the  four  quarters  of 
uttoQ ;  weigh  the  sheep  alive,  in  the  morning,  as  being 
time  when  its  stomach  is  less  loaded  than  at  other  periods 
the  day :  deduQ  the  supposed  weight  of  the  wool,  and 

for 
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for  lean  shcqp  multiply  the  remainder  by  the  decixml  .5 
Sheep  in  good  condition^  by  ••••••..••.••— •«.m..«m«m«m.«..  .aa 

Sheep  that  are  mutton,  by  ,......^..»..^.,^..-.-.-^.,.,^«  A 

Sheep  that  are  fat  motton,  \^j  .«•— •^•••.•••m..m«mmm.m«  .65 
Sheep  in  the  fattest  state  that  is  possible  to  makel  . 
them,  multiply  by  •••M««.*»*«..MM«M«*.Ma.M«MMw*M«*.M««««*) 
In  any  of  the  foregoing  cases,  if  the  Aecp  have  faslei 
twelve  hours,  add  .05  to  the  foregoing  decimal  iMthi* 
pliers.  Then  mark  off  the  decimals,  and  the  rcmainitr 
will  be  nearly  the  weight  of  the  four  quarters  of  mwttoii 
That  weight,  at  the  price  of  such  mutton  at  Soidificld 
market,  gives  the  value  of  the  whole  animal. 

Sheep  that  have  been  reared  and  constantly  pastmtdw 
ebalk'bii/SfSudi  at  the  Southand  West  C>untrydowiii, iff  . 
free  from  the  rot  so  long  as  they  are  contioned  in  thitf 
situations.  I  have  heard  the  same  remarked  of  salt  BBnha^  i 
and  that  sheep  with  diseased  livers,  brought  ^rom  racti^l^ 
ground,  heal  and  become  fat  in  these  marshes.  Mil0 
sheep  have  in  many  instances  been  cured^  by  freeUng  m  tit 
herbage  growing  in  a  thin  soil  on  iimrstone  rock*  Mr.  CoiM* 
BE&s  has  known  hundreds  cured  of  themselves,  on  Ikal* 
stone  land  ^  their  livers  healed,  and  the  sheep 
healthy. — NottSy  p.  129. 

Sheep  were  cured  of  the  rot  by  being  wintered  on 
in  a  warm  yard,  in  which  there  was,  probably,  shedrtA 
keep  them  dry.     North  York,  quarto,  p.  122. 

After  reading  these  fadts,  can  any  person  possibly  hfrt 
a  doubt  that,  on  all  soils  strongly  calcareous,  and  propcdj 
drained,  sheep  will  continue  sound  ? 

It  seems  to  be  highly  probable,  that  the  most  r<Ktil| 
soil  may  be  cured  of  that  defed,  after  it  is  well  diaiacd 
by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  calcareous  cMtl 
such  as  either  lime,  chalk,  or  marl  ^  and  I  earnestly  n 
xommend  this  subje^  to  the  coosider^tmi'Of  the'  Bon 
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«ff  Agrkiilture,  to  gentkinen  of  landed  property,  And  also 
bo  every  farmer,  as  a  matter  which  deserves  to  be  amply 
csLperrmented  • 

Since  the  foregoing  passage  was  written,  I  have '  had 
the  very  great  pleasore  of  meeting  with  one  proof  of  it^ 
in  the  Siaffordshirt  Report,  quarto,  p.  60. 

That  the  rot  may  i>e  'cured  by  medicine,  is  abo  certain* 

Thb ^disease  is  perhaps  rather  similar  to  the  dropsy;  a 

frtrcmatural  abundance  of  <water.    Of  six  rotten  she^ 

which  I  had  about  six  years  ago,  I  succeeded  in  curing  five 

tf  ^hiern^  the  sixth  died  full  of  water.    One  of  the  five 

^hich  were  cured,  brought  me  a  lamb  the  following  year, 

lihich,  with  its  mother,  continued  healthy,  and  became 

itt  on  grass-;  the  lamb  was  sold  in  June,  and  the  ewe  is 

O&eber,  to  a  butcher.     The  other  four  also  fattened,  but 

hi  less  time  on  grass  alone,  and  were  in  like  manner  parted 

^ritlu    In    1802,  on   April  the  2oth,  I  also  drenched 

^^  jpotten  ewes,  one  of  them  in  the  last  stage  of  the 

^'■sease;  they  both  became  sound,  acquired  fat,  and  were 

"•Ai  ^th  many  others  in  Odober  to  the  'butcher,  un- 

'^iraguiihed  from  the  rest.    Since  that  time,  I  have  re- 

T^as^^ly  tried  the  same  remedy ;  and  on  the  whole  number 

^«e6,  have  not  lost  more  than  one  in  six  Or  seven. 

le  following  is  the  method  of  performing  the  aire. 

it  the  rotten  sheep  one  night,  then  take  one  table 

^P^^^^vifid  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  two  ditto  of  soft 

*^^^v  cold,  mix  them,  and  give  the  mixture  to  each  sheep 

"^  ^^lae  dose.    Then  keep  the  sheep  on  dry  food  three  or 

^^^^^^^^   days ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  repeat  the  foregoing 

^""^^^dne,  and  continue  them  on  dry  food  about  three 

'^^V'^  longer ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  may  be  permit- 

"^•^  to  join  the  flock. 

^Ksiiy  iheep  affli  Aed  with  a  great  degree  of  looseness^ 
^^Q  teaD-cured  in  the  foregoiiiq;'man(ner« 
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'  Rcirarcjs,  honpuf s,  and  titles,  are  freqn^tlf  bestowed 
ibr  dnngflf  of  Less  consequence  to  the  nation,  than  making 
public,  an  easy  and  cheap  method  of  preventing  or  coring 
the  rot  in  sheep. 

.  '  That  lime  has  a  powerful  effcA  on  animals,  is  proved 
in  the  cases  of  broken- winded  horses  which  (Mr.  WiLUiK 
Bean  says),  receive  such  relief  by  drinking  lime-water, 
as  to  be  perfedlly  fit'  for  all.  the  common  purposes  of 
iabouryand  even  to  be  passed  on  the  best  judges  for  sound 
horses/ 

I  ani  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  wha  had  a  \cfMf 
on  him,  which  prevented  his  obtaining  any  rest*  His  life 
became  i  burthen  to  him.  He  was  perfefUy  cured  bf 
drinking  lime-water.  This  gentleman  informed  oae  tf 
several  others  who  had  received  great  benefit  from  it  a 
cases  somewhat  similar. 

The  Scak  in  sheep  is  an  infeftioas  disease,  which  bconi... 
in  this  and.  the  neighbouring  coiinti^  by  the  apjdicadOi 
of  ar  mixture*  of  tobaccorwater  and  oil  of  turpentine*    Thil 
is  a  remedy  which  puts  the  sheep  to  very  little  inconvci^r  | 
ence,  and  is  pi'epared  by  simmering  one  pound  of  shif 
iobacco  in  four  quarts  of  water,  until  the  latter  be  n»' 
duced  to  three  ;  then  wring  or  press  the  water  out  of  df 
tobacco^  and  add  one-fourth  part  of  a  pint  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  to  each  quart  of  the  expressed  water ;  diate 
them  together,  cork  the  bottles  tight,  and  keep  them  for 
tise.     Tlie-  scab  is  known  by  white  spots  on  the  wool  i  thp^ 
sheep  attempting  to  scratch  itself  with  its  hinder  feet  i  nib*.: 
bling  its  skin  with  its  teeth,  and.  occasionally  pulling  of 
small  pieces  of  wool.    The  disease  may  be.  felt  by  dw 
finger  when  only  as  large  as  half  a  pea,  but  if  n^lededt 
it  spreads  much  larger,  and  generally  extends  from  b^ 
t ween  the  shoulders  along  the  h^k.    The  cure  is  perfc^med 
by  scratching  oil'  the  top  of  the  scab  with  the  Juiger»  qi 
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bed  iron  made  for  that  purpose,  and  tjien  bathing 
irt  with  the  prepared  tobacco-water. 
;  mercurial  preparation  communicated  b j  Sir  Josbph 
s  to  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  has  been  tried ;  it 
ire  at  one  dressing  in  every  case.  But  it  must  not 
plied  in  winter ;  in  that  season  it  would  kill  a  large 
(tion  of  the  sheep.  It  is  an  unsafe  dressing  after  the 
5  of  September ;  several  having  died  that  were  dressed 
tt  week  of  that  month,  and  the  first  fortnight  in 
er.  It  would  probably  be  equally  dangerous  in  the 
I  before  the  beginning  of  April ;  but  from  that  time 
first  of  September,  it  has  been  used  with  sa&ty. 
t  application  of  it,  increases  the  labour  of  the  shep* 
IM  the  mildest  season  it  is  injurious  to  health,  and  in 
fill  hands  it  is  not  without  danger.  Therefore,  it  b 
ivisable  to  give  quicksilver  the  preference  to  milder 
ine  s  particularly  as  tobacco-water  is  more  easily  ap« 
and  can  be  used  in  every  season,  without  any  injurf 
sheep,  and  with  sufficient  certainty  of  curing  the 

fe  Oil  may  be  safely  applied,  and  it  deserves  to  be 
that  and  cleanliness  have  been  used,  and  fypnd  to 
ly  eradicate  bugs. 

t  Post  Ru  is  an  infeAious  disease  that  communicates 
icfiil  qualities  to  the  grass ;  there  it  comes  in  contaA 
be  feet  of  the  sound  part  of  the  flock,  and  they 
the  contagion.  Wet  weather  and  long  grass  soften 
;t  of  the  sheep,  and  a  continuance  of  these  bring  on 
1  fisster,  which  occasions  much  lameness ;  if  that 
i  be  negleAed,  it  would  rot  the  hoofs  off,  and  de- 
lie  animal.  Many  persons  have  suffered  consider- 
•s  by  this  disease,  and  by  the  vrrong  treatment  of  it; 
eff  it  may  easily  be  cured  in  the  fi>lldwing  manner. 
Rftrdf  evening  draw  the  lame  sheep  firom  the  flock  ; 

pare 
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pare  tbe  hoof  of  the  diseased  foot,  as  far  as  it  has  tmj  Sa 
or  fester  under  it ;  wipe  it  dry  and  clean^  and  bathe  the 
tender  parts  with  a  solution  uf  green  Titriol  and  verjuice,  or 
vinegar.    Repeat  this  on  every  foot  that  is  lame  j  then  pat 
the  sheep  in  a  building  or  yard,  where  their  feet  may  ro* 
main  clean  and  dry  all  night,    fiaihe  the  larae  feet  again 
the  following  morning,  and  keep  them  dry  till  the  dev 
be  off  the  grass,  and  then  turn  the  sheep  into  a  bare  pu* 
tore,  to  which  the  sound  part  of  the  flock  have  no  accoSi 
In  a  slight  case^  they  will  not  want  any  more  dressiq^ 
but  generally  they  should  be  examined,  such  feet  as  area 
want  of  it  should  be  rebathed )  and  if  it  should  be  foni 
that  the  dirt  or  fester  have  extended  farther  than  vai   I 
befiore  discovered,  the  hollow  parts  of  the  hoof  piiiit  k 
cut  off  and  the  wound  bathed*    They  will  daily  bccoBe 
more  sound,  and  when  perfe£Uy  so«  may  be  permitted  to 
rejoin  the  flock.     I  found  this  negin^en  and  med  icine  e&c 
tual  in  about  fifty  cases  during  the  summer  1^05* 

On  a  former  occasion,  the  wounds  were  dressed  ootf 
only,  and  that  In  the  evening,  with  a  feather  previoosif 
dif^d  in  butter  of  antimony ;  their  feet  were  kept  dry 
through  the  ni^ht,  and  on  the  following  day  they  were 
turned  into  the  hospital  pasture,  where  they  daily  becatf 
better.  At  the  expiration  of  about  a  week  the  lame  bd 
were  examined ;  the  greater  part  of  them  were  i^eU,  id 
tumod  out,  others  were  healing  kindly,  4nd  were  9t  ckc 
end  of  another  week  turned  to  the  flock ;  about  one  i& 
ten  acquired  a  little  more  paring  with  a  knife  and  a  verf 
slight  redressing  of  the  sore  places  only,  with  the  feadKT 
prepared  as  aforesaid. 

The  latter  method  is  effe^ual,  but  jt  requires  meit 
cautious  and  dextrous  managemem,  thao  is  necessary  vilk 
the  vitriolateH  vinegar. 

The  following  has  been  handed  tpfoc  m»  vx  excdknt 


[ressing,  after  the  hollow  parts  of  the  hoof  have  been  re- 
nored;  namely,  take  one  pint  of  verjuice,  one-fourth 
i?ut  of  a  pint  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  one  ounce  by 
Aeasure  of  vitriolic  spirit;  mix  these  ingredient^  and 
idithe  the  wounds. 

\Maggcts  are  both  injurious  and  dangerous  to  sheep  \ 
leanliness  is  one  point  towards  their  prevention,  and  the 
est  may  be  effefted  by  tar  water.  One  flock  of  700 
rere  occasionally  showered  with  it  during  the  summer 
f  1805,  and  though  there  was  no  professed  shepherd^ 
hey  escaped  without  a  broken  coat.  In  this  case  an 
18  gallon  cask  was  placed  on  one  end,  and  the  other 
cDocked  out ;  a  few  pounds  of  tar  was  put  in,  and  the 
adc  successively  filled  with  soft  water.  Once  in  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  the  lambs,  &c.  were  showered  with  this 
ptpared  water,  through  the  nozel  of  a  gardener's  tin-potf 
md  that  preserved  them  from  the  flies*. 

'The  experiments  with  Spanish  sheep,  which  have  taken 
plicein  Middlesex,  merit  a  particular  detail  in  this  Report. 

'In  the  summer  of  1785,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  pro- 
cored  firom  France  a  ram  and  an  ewe  of  the  true  Merine 
»ted,  which  he  kept  at  Spring^grove,  in  this  county. 
n>e  flock  whence  they  were  sele£bed,  had  at  that  time 
^ten  kept  in  the  province  of  Burgundy  for  eight  years^ 
riftout  any  ram  from  Spain  being  brought  to  it. 

*  In  the  year  1787,  after  having  clipped  this  ram  and 
'^  twice.  Sir  Joseph  delivered  the  four  fleeces  to  Mr. 
IvMPHRiES,  an  intelligent  manufafhirer  at  Chippenham* 
iho  made  from  them  cloth  sufficient  for  a  suit  of  clothes; 
nd  this  cloth  was  judged  by  the  trade  to  be  equd  in  good- 


*  Sooie  plauaible  mhedief  for  the  diseaitt  of  sliecpi*  srv  mentioiicd  ta 
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ncss  to  superfine  broad  cloth.  In  the  year  1789,  a  com* 
parison  was  made  by  Mr.  Rell,  a  wooUstsqpler  in  Ber^ 
rnoiidsey-strcct,  between  sixteen  South-down  ewe  fleecOf 
and  an  equal  number  of  teg  fleecesi  their  progeny  fay  i 
Spanish  raiti.  He  reported  that  the  sixteen  South-dowi 
ewe  fleeces  weighed  SCHlbs.  and,  when  sortedf  worth  t« 
the  manufacturer  2/.  5s.  4^.  y  and  that  the  siztecQ  ti|. 
fleeces  weighed  42^1bs.  worth  to  the  manu(a£hirer  3/.  lUi 
— value  of  teg  fleeces  Ij.  7^d*  per  lb.)  of  ewes  1/.  S^J^iv 
the  tegs  17/.  15/.  per  pack,  and  the  ewes  only  15/.  Ss* 

^  Mr.  Bell,  however,  according  to  the  custom  of  hi 
trade,  broke  or  stapled  this  wool,  which  is,  not  to  makfl 
any  assortment  for  a  higher  value  than  1/.  Bid.  a  poandi 
but  he  observed,  in  breaking  thf  half  Spanish  fleeces,  thiCj 
a  considerable  «|uantity  of  wool  of  higher  value,  was  fst 
into  that  assortment.  In  the  year  1790,  sixteen  fleeoci 
of  South-down  sheep,  mixed  partly  half,  and  partly  thno* 
quarters,  with  Spanish,  were  put  into  Mr.  Bell's  hand^ 
and  he  was  desired  to  sort  them,  as  is  done  in  Herefiori»; 
shire,  where  the  dearest  class  of  wool,  called  '^  picklodsfi 
is  estimated  at  2j.  8//.  a  pound;  whicli  he  did,  aiidi0r| 
ported  as  follows :  ^  sixteen  South-down  and  S| 
fleeces  weighed  471b. ;  were  worth  to  the  manufafturer 
12/.  I0d:—OT  Is.  uy.  per  lb. 

<  In  the  year  1792,  a  similar  comparison  was  made 
Messrs.  Buxton,  the  present  possessors  of  the  wooUsi 
business  in  Bermomisey-street,  late  Bell,  between 
fleeces  of  Nottinghamshire  forest  ewes,    and  the 
number  of  their  progeny  by  a  Spanish  ram  belonging 
Sir  Joseph  Bamks. 

*  They  reported,  that  the  wool  of  the  twenty 
ewes  weighed  511b.  and  was  worth  to  the  manui 
S/.  10/.  10{d. ;  that  the  wool  of  the  twentj^  halfr 
Spanish  weighed  831b.  and  was  worthtotlM 
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&/•  7/.  md. — valnc  of  forests  Is.  ^d.  per  lb.;  of  half- 
bred  Spanish  1  /.  6id. 

'  In  the  year  179S  Sir  Joseph  having  made  a  variety 
0f  experiments,  all  of  which  tended  to  prove  that  Spanish 
wool  had  not  degenerated  in  fineness,  even  on  his  pasture 
at  Spring-grove,  though  particiiliirly  unfit  for  sheep,  de- 
termined to  part  with  his  woo!,  which  had  been  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  from  the  year  1^88;  and  ac- 
oordingly  he  sent  the  whole  colled^ion  to  Messrs.  Buxton  j 
not  cxpcfting  to  hear  any  more  concerning  it,  except  by 
receiving  a  fair  price,  which  he  was  certain,  from  the  li- 
berality he  had  observed  in  the  dealings  of  those  gentle^ 
men,  would,  in  due  time,  be  remitted  to  him  i  he  was^ 
however,  agreeably  surprised,  on  the  11th  January  1794^ 
by  the  receipt  of  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

*  lifessrs.  Buxton  prescfnt  their  respeftful  compliments 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  beg  his  acceptance  of  a  piece  of 
doth  produced  from  three  grey  Spanish  fleeces,  weighing 

}\      together  8  lb.  and  received    by  them  from  Sir  Josspjn 

^      Banks.    Messrs.  Buxton  are  informed  from  Mr.  Wakset 
(the  gentleman  from  whom  they  received  the  cloth  in  its 

[      nisimfa£hired  state),  that  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  doth  ; 
but  being  made  wholly  of  undyed  wool,  of  its  natural 

■\^  ic6loiir,  the  manufaAurer  is  of  opinion  it  will  fade  in  the 

''-■     %ear. 

■  -  *  Berkiondseij'Stre^ti 

iitk  Jo*.  1794: 

*  The  cloth  appearing  to  Sir  Joseph  very  fine,  he,  on 
%  ftfc  14th  of  January,  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  WalIAci^' 
*:.  1^frikbf4raipcr  in  Bedford-street,  a  gentleman  whose  inte- 
fi^  fritfoF  dealing  he  l^d  totig  beeh  accustomed  to,  whh  the* 
fa*  Irflofiiif  n^e : 

Cg^  *  January 
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«  January  \Aih^  1704 
^  Sir  Joseph  Banks  presents  his  compUments  to  Mfr 
Wallace,  and  requests  bis  opinion  of  the  doth  which 
accompanies  tliis,  respeAing  its  valoe  per  yard^  and  itf 
degree  of  fineness,  compared  with  saperfine  broad** 

*  To  this  Mr.  Wallace  returned,  on  the  18t)i|  the 
following  answer : 

'  Bedford-street,  Jan.  ISth,  IjgA. 

*  SIR, 

*  I  have  had  the  favour  of  your  note,  and  have  examin* 
cd  the  cloth  you  sent  for  my  Inspection,  very  minutdf, 
and  find  it  in  every  respcft  very  excellent.  The  wod  u 
remarkably  good,  though  I  have  cloth,  which.  In  nij 
opinion,  is  made  of  rather  finer  wool,  though  that  may 
admit  of  a  doubt,  as  judging  from  the  feel  of  the  doth, 
depends  much  upon  the  dressing,  and  cannot  be  so 
correft  as  from  the  wool  itself.  The  spinning  is  very  fine; 
and  upon  the  whole,  it  may,  I  think,  be  ranked  with  the 
htst  superfine  cloth  manufactured  in  England ;  if  I  except 
a  few  pieces  made  at  a  very  high  price,  and  merely  oat  rf 
curiosity^  I  find  it  stouter  than  our  superfine  cloth  in 
general,  and  am  of  opinion  that  such  cloth  is  well  worth 
nineteen  shillings  a  yard,  or  more.  I  return  the  cloth  by 
the  bearer ;  and  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

*   JOHN  WALLACE.* 

*  The  first  grey  lamb  bred  by  Sir  Joseph,  was  dropped 
in  the  year  1789,  and  clipped  in  1790,  at  which  time  the 
Spanish  breed  had  been  five  years  in  England,  and  four, 
teen  years  out  of  Spain.  This  Iamb  and  another,  bodt 
males,  were  kept  for  castration,  which  is  known  to  va> 
liorate  the  wool;  but  Sir  Joseph  did  not  chuse  to  obstniA 
his  experiments^  which  were  carrying  on  in  several  pom. 

of 
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•f  the  kingdom,  by  castrating  white  lambs  of  the  pure  % 

Spanish  blood. 

'  The  deduAton  from  this  experiment,  that  c^oth  may- 
be made  from  the  wool  of  sheep  fourteen  years  after  the 
original  stock  has  been  imported  from  Spain,  as  fine  at 
least  as  that  usually  manufa^lured  from  imported  Spanish 
wool,  appears  evident.  For  tlie  arrangement  of  it,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  judicious  discrimination  of  Mr. 
Wansey. 

^  By  the  colour  of  the  fleeces,  all  suspicion  of  Spanish 
imported  wool  being  mixed  in  the  cloth,  is  done  away^ 
Ibr  no  coloured  Spanish  wool  is  sent  out  of  Spain,  and 
moreover,  the  fleeces  being  only  three  in  number,  all 
idea  of  a  small  portion  of  very  fine  wool  having  been 
carefully  selected  from  a  much  larger  quantity  of  inferior 
qiiality,  is  precluded.' — P.  Foot. 

House-Lambs. — The  ewes  are  always,  without  excep- 
UoDf  of  the  Dorsetshire  breed,  and  even  of  these  there  are 
90t  more  than  one  in  thr/ie  that  will  lamb  sufficiently  early 
£9r  the  purpose  of  house-lamb. 

Those  of  large  size,  with  white  noses,  are  in  most  esteem ; 
any  thing  like  black  on  that  part,  would  occasion  its 
bong  rejefted. 

The  early  lambing  ewes  are  sought  for  by  the  breeders 
of  this  county  with  great  diligence  throughout  the  county 
of  Dorset,  and  at  the  fairs  where  such  stock  are  usually 
fold.     The  prices  vary,'  from  40/.  to  50/. 

Such  lambs  as  can  be  warranted  of  a  fair  complexion  of- 
ter  keing  hutcbered^  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  which 
lliose  bought  promiscuously  in  Dorsetshire,  or  at  the  fairs, 
cannot  be :  this  preference  induces  those  breeders  and  sucklers 
'gvbo  are  in  the  secret j  to  seUB  rams  which  they  can  depend  on^ 
fyr  getting  lambs  whose  meat  shall  be  of  that  quality. 

eg  3  The 
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»  •   '  ■ 

The  sticklers,  salesmen,  and  butchers  of  XjOndoity  Mft 
aware  that  such  lambs  as  have  sharp  barhs  on  the  inside  cf 
their  lips>  are  certainly  of  a  diep  colour  after  being  butchered} 
and  all  those  whose  harhs  are  naturally  hlura^  4p  li  ceiw 
tziiAj  produce  fair  fneoU 

This  knowledge  has  been  the  occasion  of  msny  laMh 
6f  the  latter  kind  being  kept  for  ranis,  and  sent  iwh  J)m» 
setshirti  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  improving  tkt  fc^bur  if 
the  flesh  of  house-lambs. 

The  issue  of  such  rams  can  generally  be  nuarrettHeiftsr^ 
and  such  meat  always  sells  at  a  higher  price :  hence  'tfftie 
the  mistaken  notion,  that  Middlesex  rams  were 
to  procure  house-lambs. 

The  sheep  which  begin  to  lamb  about  Michaelmaii 
kept  in  the  close  during  the  day,  and  in  tb<  honscdnripg 
the  night,  until  they  have  produced  twenty  or  thirty  bnAi. 
These  lambs  are  then  put  into  a  lamb-house,  which  if 
kept  constantly  well  littered  with  clean  wheat  straw  $  and 
chalk*,  both  in  lump  and  in  powder,  is  provided  for  than 
to  lick,  in  order  to  prevent  looseness,  and  thereby  preserve 
the  lambs  in  health.  As  a  prevention  against  gnawing  the 
boards,  or  eating  each  other's  wool,  a  little  wheat  straw 
is  placed,  with  the  ears  downwards,  in  a  rack  within  thdr 
reach,  with  which  they  amuse  themselves,  and  of  which 
they  eat  a  small  quantity. 

In  this  house  they  are  kept,  with  great  car6  and  attco* 
tion,  until  fit  for  the  butcher. 

The  mothers  of  the  lambs  are  tunjed,  every  night  at 
eight  o'clock,  into  the  lamb-house  to  their  ofi^pring. — ^At 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  these  mothers  are  separated 
from  their  lambs,  and  turned  into  the  pastures ;  and  at 


*  *  The  chalk  is,  usually,  previously  baked  in  an  OTcn.* — Mr,  WVUm 
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eight  o'clock,  such  ewes  as  have  lost  their  own  lambs,  and 
those  ewes  whose  lambs  are  sold,  are  brought  in,  and  held 
by  the  head  till  the  lambs  by  turns  suck  them  clean  :  they 
are  then  turned  into  the  pasture ;  and  at  twelve  o'clock 
the  liHIthers  of  the  lambs  are  driven  from  the  pasture  into 
the  lamb-house  for  an  hour,  in  the  course  of  which  time 
each  lamb  is  Suckled  by  its  mother.  At  four  o'clock  all 
the  ewes  that  have  not  lambs  of  their  own  are  again 
brought  to  the  lamb-house,  and  held  for  the  lambs  to 
tuck }  and  at  eight  the  mothers  of  the  lambs  are  brought 
to  them  for  the  night. 

If  a  ewe  gives  more  milk  than  its  lamb  will  suck,  the 
superabundance  is  given  to  the  twins,  or  to  any  other 
»Iamb  whose  mother  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  it  with 
sufficient  food.  The  shepherd  must  in  this  case  hold  the 
cwCi  or  she  would  not  suffer  the  strange  lamb  to  suck, 
•From  their  timid  nature,  it  is  extremely  essential  that  they 
-should  be  kept  free  from  every  species  of  unnecessary  dis- 
turbance.    This  method  of  suckling  is  continued  all  the 

As  well  to  support  the  ewes,  as  to  fatten  the  lambs, 
the  former  are  provided  with  plenty  and  variety  of  food. 
Li  addition  to  after-grass,  turnips,  cole,  rye,  tares,  and 
clover,  are  added  the  best  cured  second  cut-hay,  brewers* 
grains*,  bran,  pollard,  oats,  ground-barley,  oiI-c;:ke,  and 
even  lintsecd.  This  diet  produces  plenty  of  milk,  of  the 
most  nutritious  kind,  and  that  promotes  growth  and  fat 
in  the  Iambs.  A  contrary  system  would  render  the  lambs 
stunted,  in  which  case,  no  diet  or  contrivance  could  make 
them  either  large  or  fat. 

•  Brewers*  grains  were  fint  given  to  cwos  by  the  l.tte  Mr.  Navlc^,  ni 
this  county.  He  aUo  was  the  ilrtt  person  wlio  pulled  out  all  the  rciiuiln- 
io^  front  teeth  of  a  brokcu-muutheii  ewe;  observing  that  tlicv  fed  much 
^rttr  ifithout  teeth,  than  with  the  loss  of  one  or  tw^. 

Gg4  ^  TUo 
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The  breeders  seleA  such  of  the  lambs  as  become  ht 
enough,  iincl  of  proper  age  (about  eight  weeks  old)  for 
slaughter)  and  send  them  to  market  during  December, 
md  three  or  four  succeeding  months,  at  prices  which  wy 
from  two  guineas  to  five,  and  the  rest  of  the  y^ar  at  about 
two  guineas  each.  ^ 

Every  possible  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
ewes  in  good  health,  and  keep  them  clean ;  if  they  have 
any  pitch  mark  on  them  when  they  lamb,  it  must  be  cut 
off  before  they  are  taken  into  the  house,  or  the  lambs 
will  eat  it,  and  it  will  impede  their  future  growth* 

The  lamb-house  is  generally  too  hot,  comparatively 
with  the  s^ite  of  the  atmosphere ;  successively  changing 
the  ewes  from  heat  to  cold,  is  so  very  injurious  to  thoDi 
and  the  degree  of  exhaustion  so  considen^ble,  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  ewe  or  two  to  die  in  the  night. 

It  sometimes  loappens,  that  a  ewe  has  an  infeAious  pim- 
ple on  her  nipple,  that  in  a  short  time  occasions  a  sore 
nM>uth  in  her  lam'o^  the  latter  frequently  sucks  more  ewa 
than  one,  which  communicates  the  disease  to  other  ewc% 
and  from  them  to  other  lambs.  In  that  manner,  many 
or  all  of  them  may  become  infeAed.  This  disease  is  so 
injurious  to  the  lambs,  that  a  good  shepherd  is  careful 
to  discover  it  early,  and  separate  those  that  have  the  con- 
tagion from  the  rest. 

*  A  lamb-house,  to  suckle  from  160  to  180  lambs  at 
a  time,  should  be  70  feet  long  and  18  feet  broad,  with 
three  coops  of  different  sizes  at  each  end,  so  constructed 
as  to  divide  the  lambs  according  to  their  ages. 

*  The  ewes,  when  separated  from  the  lambs,  ought  to 
be  so  disposed  as  to  enable  the  lambs  to  find  their  mo- 
thers witi^out  trouble ;  and  for  this  purpose  deal  hurdles 
arc  used,  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  sheep-house. 

'  Punctuality  of  time  in  letting  the  ewes  to  the  Iambs, 

and 
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^ckd  keeping  the  lamb-house  very  clean  littered,  are  very 
necessary  precautions.' 

A  friend  of  mincj  who  Is  well  acquainted  with  the  su1>« 
jeft,  says  the  farmers  of  Middlesex  do  not  now  rear  half 
so  many  house-lambs  as  they  did  about  twenty  years  ago. 
In. Surrey  they  are  likewise  falling  off.  The  suckling 
system  is  removing  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  metropolis, 
to  ivljic/j  place  many  fat  lambs  are  now  sent  alive^  in  light 
four-wheeled  covered  carriages. 

GrasS'Lambs, — The  vicinity  of  Smithficld-market^  makes 
early  grass-lambs  an  obje<St  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  farmers  of  this  county.  The  Dorset  ewes  are  chiefly 
selefied  for  this  purpose.  They  are  purchased  at  Wcy- 
hilly  Kingston^  and  other  fairs,  forward  enough  to  drop 
their  lambs  in  January.  The  price  from  SO/,  to  40/. 
The  breeders  keep  the  ewes  and  lambs  principally  on  tur- 
nips, aod  second-crop  hay.  They  sell  the  lambs  in  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June,  fat,  at  from  30i.  to  two 
|i;uineas  each. 

The  ewes  being  dried  early,  are  fattened  and  brought 
|0  market  about  Michaelmas. 

The  wool  is  about  three  pounds  and  a  half,  which,  at 
1j.  2(L,  amounts  to  4>/. 

The  whole  of  the  stock  is  cleared  within  the  year^  and 
the  profit  or  loss  thereby  ascertained.  The  account  is 
nearly  as  follows : 

DORSETSHIRE    SHEEP. 

The  lambs  average ....•....• 115     0 

The  ewes  ditto 118     0 

The  wool  ditto 0     4-0 

Together .....m.  £.S  11    0 

Brought 
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Jroujht  fv^rwardj .. 
prime  cost  of  t\^ 


£.  s.  I 

Brought  fv^rwardl . ..^.......••.^.••....  8  17    0 

DcJuft  prime  cost  of  tw  ewe  •.•...•.^......*.  1  15    0 


Remains,  the  increase  of  a  Dorsetshire  cwc  ^    y  o    o  o 

in  one  jc'jr,  about  ».. ^ ^.^••.•••— ..J 

son'H  rowx  sheep. 

*l^e  Lx:v,bs  sciJ»  Jivcr-iir  ....>^^->^«.>*>->....»« 18  0 

l^ho  cwt:^  tV.r,  sell   for  more  tlian  they  cost  \  q    r  o 

TV  «''^t  ra'*:-.?r  exce^is  two  pc::ras  and  *  1  q    c  n 


h,il:\  ,i:^  ^!U  it  ::,-•  or  ^« 


r.<3s  and  a  1 


•  • 


■WB^MaiW 


}  £'^  '«  ® 


S;;^^  rfartams  ad  prefer  cvla  kn^  pat  tbe  c«b  to«* 
ptricc  b.*Tr^  a  K«r  v^xfe  dcxre  t!be  xaass  arc  admittfll- 


x^r^\ 


■nr: 
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22/.  to  34/.  The  ewes  are  certainly  now  higher,  and  I 
that  the  lambs,  from  the  general  rise  of  provisions,  mutt 
i^hese  lanlbs  were  yeaned  in  the  turnips  at  Walton  on  Thames, 
■£KMn  chem**— >S/r  Hkb,  Suttom,  0- 

lumber  of  ewes  are  kept  in  this  county,  for  one  of  the  most 
rposes,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
mean  the  breeding  and  fattening  house-lambs  for  the  Lon- 
;  which  originated  in  Middlesex,  and  begins  now  to  spread 
\tr  parts  of  the  Island.  It  is  not  only  a  very  profitable  branch 
3iit  abo  furnishes  a  market  for  the  after-math  of  the  county, 
into  hay;  which,  if  got  in  tolerable  order,  is  said  to  afford 
iroper  for  the  ewes  during  the  time  of  suckling.  And  if  the 
I  fio  unfavourable  that  tliis  second  (and  I  believe  sometimes 
)f  grass  is  not  fit  for  the  above  use,  it  is  sold  in  L<ondon  for 
fly  glass^  and  other  goods,  for  which  the  softness  of  its  tcx* 
:  a  proper  material' — Anonymoui,  • 

r' 
dum  of  a  PrsBle:  in  F ranee  ^  for  imprvjlng  the  Breed  of  Sheep, 

a  kind  of  sheep  called  beron,  or  perrot,  in  the  mountains  of 
nrbich  are  reared  in  a  peciiliar  n^nner.  From  the  time  they 
y  are  frequently  bathed  in  cold  water,  which  makes  them 
nd  robust,  and  gives  them  an  extraordinary  appetite.  Their 
urishment  is  the  meal  of  wheat  or  barleys  iiffited  with  milk. 
Is  nourishing  food,  they  soon  become  larger -and  fatter  than 
of  th^  saune  age.  IIm  meat  ia  excellent,  and  mucli  sought 
he  fleece  is  longer,  thicker,  and  finer,  than  others  of  the 

litional  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  above  pradtJee  of  bathing 
1  water,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  it  is  now  found  of  th9 
w^n  young  turkies  pome  too  early,  or  when  the  season  is 
le  them  every  morxung  in  cfild  water^  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
Jicm  a  pepper-corn  every  day.' 

9ome  fac^s  on  the  malSagcment  of  ew^  for  rearing  both 
rass-l&mb,  in  Mr.  MAiitHALi.'i l^outhem  Counties, t. ii.  p.  199. 


/ 
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III.*— HORSES  : 


AND  THEIR  USE  IN   HUSBANDRY  COMPARED  WITH 

THAT  OF  OXEN. 

^  Number  of  horses  in  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
mister^  and  in  the  county  of  Middlesex : 

Hones  payii^    Hones  psyiof 
the  duty  of  IQi.       2/.  dnty. 

JuOnOOn   ••••■••••••.•••.•••••••••••••••M*****   J6]fi0nf9  Iylo«l 

Westminster .• 5,618  1,6S0 

Middlesex  ^..^ ^...  9,709  9,896 


J  Sib  March,  1797.  18,266  12,709 


'  Few  horses  of  any  excellency  are  bried  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  The  farmers  in  general  employ  the  pro- 
duce of  their  land  in  a  more  profitable  way,  and  supply 
thcmseWes  with  cart-horses,  which  are  compact  and  bony, 
at  the  different  fairs  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  at 
the  repositories  and  stables  of  the  several  dealers  in  the 
metropolis,  ^lany  of  the  horses  used  in  the  business  of 
husbandry  in  this  county,  as  well  as  those  used  by' the 
brewers  and  carmen  in  London^  are  bred  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  the  adjoining  counties.  They  are  generally 
bought  by  country  dealers,  at  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
sold  by  them  to  the  farmers  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire^  and 
Berkshire,  who  work  them  gently  the  first,  ycarj  and  keep 
them  on  until  they  are  about  five  years  old,  when  they 
sell  them  to  the  London  dealers  (who  are  always  looking 
out  for  horses  for  the  brewers  and  carmen)  at  very  high 
prices,  being  then  of  a  proper  age  for  constant  work.* 

*  The  draught-horses  in  the  possession  of  the  brewen 

and  distillers^  are,  as  to  strength  apd  figure,  scarcely  to  be 

equalled/ 

*  Many 
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*  Many  of  the  saddle  and  coach-horses  are  bred  in 
Yorkshire)  and  brought  from  that  and  other  counties  bj 
the  dealers/ 

Breeding^-^\(  the  breeder's  object  be  draughty  any  mare 
that  is  noted  for  a  quick  wa/k,  and  powerful  draughty  and 
carrying  much  jUsb^  should  be  kept  for  breeding,  and 
should  be  put  to  a  horse  possessing  the  same  qualities. 

Their  offspring  should  not  be  crossed,  without  full 
pft>of  that  such  other  breed  has  the  same  qualities  in  at 
least  an  equal  degree.  The  same  rule  should  be  observed 
as  to  breeding  for  the  saddle,  the  coach,  the  race,  and  for 
the  procuring  of  famous  trotting  horses.  If  the  last  pro- 
perty may  be  supposed  to  possess  much  merit,  the  breed 
might  be  raised  from  such  a  stock  as  that  of  a  mare  poney 
€>f  Messrs.  Cook,  Southwark,  which  trotted  ten  miles 
from  the  Borough,  Southwark,  towards  Sutton,  which  is 
by  no  means  either  a  good  or  level  road>  in  thirty-two 
minutes  and  an  half. 

The  foregoing  system  of  breeding,  from  the  most  perfed 
mnimals  of  their  kind,  was  new  in  this  country,  as  to  every 
creature  except  race-horses,  till  the  late  Mr.  Bakewell^ 
with  a  superior  degree  of  discernment,  applied  it  to  other 
cattle.  The  example  which  he  set,  was  soon  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Cullet  and  many  others :  from  this  small  begin- 
ing  has  resulted  great  benefits  to  individuals  and  the  nation. 
The  original  hint  for  breeding  race-horses  from  seledled . 
asnimals  in  this  country,  was  taken  from  the  praflice  of  the 
Arabians.  These  people  are  represented  as  having  a  breed 
of  horses  at  this  time,  whose  genealogy  is  accurately  re- 
corded from  the  stables  of  King  Solomon,  or  at  least  for 
two-thousand  years.  So  far  is  this  breed  from  having  de-. 
generated  by  the  practice  of  breeding  in  similar  bloody 
that  it  is  nearly  demonstrable!  they  arc  now  greatly  aupe- 

rior 
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rior  ta  the  original  stock  from  which  theyhaTe  been  bred* 
In  the  first  instance^  they  could  onlv  consist  of  one  conplc 
seledted  with  the  judgment  of  a  Baeewell,  from  the  ger 
neral  breed  of  that  country :  which  latter  have  continued 
till  this  day  to  be  in  no  higher  estimation  than  the  ordinary 
horses  of  Britain.     A  ^milar  degree  of  sdo£ti<Mi  is  tbo 
most  promising  means  for  improving  all  our  doBicstiC 
animals  ^ 

Feeding  Fann  Horses. — Rye,  and  early  sown  winter 
tares  on  land  highly  manured)  will  be  ready  by  the  first 
day  in  May,  and  may  be  daily  mown,  and  given  to  horxs 
in  the  stable  for  three  months,  with  a  bushel  of  beans  per 
week  each  liorse.  From  that  time  till  the  first  of  Novcoh 
ber,  they  may  lie  in  the  grass  closes  that  have  beea  cleared 
of  the  hay,  and  be  allowed  two  bushels  of  beans  eadi 
horse  per  week.  The  weather  will  then  be  growing  too 
cold  fpr  working  horses  to  lie  out  \  they  must  be  takes 
into  the  stable,  and  be  allowed  chopped  tare  hay  as  much 
as  they  will  eat,  mixed  with  one  bushel  of  beans  and  a 
bushel  of  horse-pollard,  and  be  racked  up  with  unthrash- 
ed  tare  hay  at  night,  for  six  months,  when  the  rye  and 
tares  will  be  again  ready.  According  to  this  mode  of 
feeding  horses,  tares  must  be  grown  in  snfficient  quantity 
to  supply  them  all  the  year,  or  the  deficiency  must  be 
madti  up  with  clover  hay.  For  want  of  both  tares  and 
clover  (thotigli  no  good  farmer  should  be  without  plenty 
of  both),  unthrasl\ed  oats  may  be  cut  into  chaiF,  of  which 
they  must  have  as  much  as  tliey  will  eat ;  be  racked  up 
with  the  best  hay,  and  have  about  five  pecks  of  beans 
weekly.  By  the  former  method  one  horse  will  eat  eight 
quarter  of  beans,  and  twenty-six  bushels  of  pollard,  which 
cost  about  13/. 

Some  petjsons  who  \\2,vt  ^lo  better  than  meadow  hay,. 
*    ,  feed 
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feed  w!th  oats  and  beans,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  quarter 
of  the  former,  and  twenty  bushels  of  the  latter,  for  a  year  ^ 
these  cost  about  15L 

Tare  hay  unthrashed,  is  a  hearty  dry  food;  oats  ztt 
probably  a  more  suitable  com  for  horses  along  with  this 
hayt  than  beans.  This  may  be  continued  26  weeks,  from 
O^ober  till  May  with  six  pecks  of  oats  weekly,  it  will 

be  nearly  five  quarters,  at  22s.  is  £.5  10    0 

Soiled  during  May,  June  and  July,  IS  weeks,' 
with  rye,  tares,  and  clover,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  one  bushel  of  beans  per  week,  is 
IS  bushels.  Then  turned  into  after-grass 
during  August,  September,  and  OAober, 
19  weeks,  with  an  allovirance  of  two  bushels 
of  beans  weekly,  is  26  bushels  i  together, 
nearly  five  quarters,  at  SO/,  is  ...m............. 


>^   7  10    0 


In  this  goodmethod  of  supporting  farm-horses,  7 


the  corn  for  one  year  would  cost  ... 


M..M4 


The  expense  of  working  cattle  in  Middlesex,  is  increased 
Iqr  the  connexion  of  the  farms  with  London.  When 
they  are  employed  on  the  land,  there  is  no  material  waste; 
bat  on  the  road  to  and  from  town  that  is  considerable^ 
and  the  thefu  cf  servants  are  then  at  the  highest.  At 
home  a  horse  has  been  found  to  require  of  hay  six  loada 
and  a  fourth  part  of  a  load ;  but  on  the  road  the  same 
liorse  has  cost  his  master  seven  loads  and  a  half.  Most  of 
the  farm  horses  of  this  county  arc  on  the  road  about  one 
ZDoiety  of  their  time ;  therefore,  the  hay  which  they  an^ 
nually  consume  is  nearly  seven  loads. 

Hay  eaten  by  cattle  on  the  farm,  ought  to  be  estimated 
at  what  it  could  be  sold  for  in  the  stack ;  which  is  nearly 
iU)4.  per  load  below  the  price  at  the  markets. 

One 
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One  fourth  of  the  weight  of  gr^s,  tares,'  and  doTcr,  is 
the  weight  of  the  hay  which  could  be  made  of  them.  The 
latter  may  every  where  be  sold  for  ready  money ;  but  it 
006ts  nearly  40/.  per  load  in  making  and  mariLCtting; 
therefore,  the  best  way  of  valuing  grass  and  other  green 
fodder,  is  one-fourth  of  their  weight  at  4>0/.  per  load 
under  the  price  of  such  hay  as  they  are  capable  of  making. 

iStraw,  when  it  can  be  sold  for  40/.  per  load  at 
market,  is  worth  1  /.  4/.  6d.  in  the  bam  ;  as  the  other  15f. 
6d.  would  be  expended  in  carrying  it  through  the  medium 
of  a  market  to  a  consumer. 

Com»  in  like  manner,  is  of  less  value  on  the  hm 
where  it  was  grown,  than  it  is  on  being  delivered  ta  a 
purchaser,  after  having  been  sold  at  a  public  market.  The 
expenses  in  the  latter  case  are  in  Middlesex  1/.  6i/.  or  9/. 
per  quarter ;  therefore,  clean  com  given  to  cattle  at  home 
should  be  estimated  so  much  below  the  market  price. 
And  in  the  case  of  cutting  sheaves  of  corn  and  straw  into 
chaff  for  cattle,  a  further  deduction  may  be  made ;  equi- 
valent to  the  saving  in  the  labour  of  thrashing  and  cleans- 
ing the  com.  This  is  6/.  per  quarter,  and  that  sum 
added  to  the  former  2/.,  produces  8/.,  or  1/.  per  bnsbd 
less  than  the  market  price,  as  the  value  of  com  given  is 
this  manner  to  the  farmer's  horses. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations^  IsbaD 
proceed  to  estimate 
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JAL  EXPENSE  OF  A  FARM-IiORSE  IN  MIDDLESEX* 


oads  at  4/.  (the  market  price  5/.)  is  88 
e  labour  of  cutting  it^  two  truss  of^ 
i  a  little  straw  used  with  it,  produces 
uarter,   of   16   bushels,   that  costs 
L6i/.9  and  as  three  horses  eat  weekly 
shelsy  one  horse  will  cost  in  this 
»f  labour,  annually  about •••.—.•••••••-, 

quarters  of  beans  at  30/.  (the  market  7  .  ^ 

2/.)  is  5 

larters  of  oats  at  22/.  (the  market  price 
rhen  this  com  is  given,  is  15/.  8/. 
o  loads  at  25  /.  (the market  price  40/.)  ? 


/. 
0 


Together 


0 


^   1  10    0 


0    0 


2  10    0 


,^^...  £.^10    0 


if  these  horses  are  fed  with  green  food  from  three 
onths  in  the  summer,  which  is  cheaper  than  hay^ 
ipense  of  converting  such  things  into  it :  this  oc- 
saving  of  about  40/.  therefore  deduA  that  sum 
foregoing,  and  the  remainder  is  45A 
le  that  is  always  on  the  farm  would  reduce  tlie 
to  40/. ;  and  one  that  is  nearly  all  his  time  on  the 
uld  increase  it  to  50/, 
her  items  are : 

At  Home,  Om  tbt 

£.   t,    i/.  ^.   /.  d, 
100  800 

daccidcDts,        -          -         •         -        120    0  SOO 

offirst  cost,  decline  ID  valuPi  and  iaterett|S    0    0  4    0    0 

Carxy  funvard 


C-S  \0    0        SOO 


EX.] 
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Brought 
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Brought  forward  -  -  5  10  0 
The  like  at  to  harness,  -  -  -  •  -  1  10  O 
The  like  as  to  implements,        -        -        •        •       S    0    O 

The  tax  on  draught  horses,  -         •  -        0  1S6       0I8S 

The  last  six  itemn,  amount  from        -        •        -     10  IS    6  to  14  IS  S 
To  these  sums  bring  forward  for  his  diet  and  bed    40    O    O     50  0  0 


The  entire 
from 


ire  expense  of  such  a  horse,  is  annually?  r  go  12    6to64  18f 


At  home  it  Is  barely  20  j.  per  week :  on  the  roads  it 
is  nearly  25/.  per  week. 

Suppose  such  a  horse  to  work  300  days  annuaUyt  Itf 
daily  expense  will  in  the  former  case  be  nearly  3/  6li 
in  the  latter  4fS.  6d,'y  or  for  a  horse  that  is  one  moiety  cf 
his  time  on  the  road  4fS» 

The  horses  which  belong  to  brewers,  distillersi  ooit 
merchants,  and  others,  are  the  most  valuable  of  thdr 
kind ;  they  are  kept  in  the  highest  style  $  their  harness  asi 
implements  are  also  more  costly  i  in  this  manner  may  be 
made  an  annual  addition  of  15/.  7/.  6^. 

And  as  the  owners  of  these  fine  horses  buy  their  ixji 
com,  and  straw  at  market,  these  things  cost  them  more 
than  they  do  a  farmer,  by  10/.  Add  the  last  twpsuoi 
of  15/.  7/.  6  J.  and  10/.  to  the  foregoing  64/.  IS/.  6d^  «i 
the  amount  will  shew  that  each  of  these  horses  cost  their 
owners  annually  about  90/.  If  we  suppose  them  to  wodc 
300  days  in  each  year,  the  last  sum  is  exadly  Qs,  per  day* 

The  foregoing  estimates  are  calculated  to  assist  ns  itt 
discovering  that  one  horse  consumes  the  com  of  two  acre 
and  a  half;  tl^e  straw  of  nearly  one  of  these  acres  j  afld 
when  supported  wholly  on  the  produce  of  arable  land,  i& 

rye. 
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i,  and  clover^  about  two  acres  and  a  quarter. 
wfFo  and  a  half  and  two  and  a  quarter  added  together, 
I  be  four  acres  and  three  quarters ;  but  there  is  a 
a^  of  the  straw  of  an  acre  and  a  half:  if  we  allow 
:>  be  equivalent  to  the  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  the 
Ki^ing/our  acres  will  be  required  for  the  support  of 
C  these  horses.  Few  horses  are  kept  altogether  on 
c^oduce  of  arable  land.  Where  the  whole  of  their 
K  £t)ni  meadows,  it  will  require  from  three  and  a 
o  four  and  a  quarter  acres  to  produce  the  hay  which 
sure  herein  before  shewn  to  consume.  Horses  fed  in 
xiaumer,  and  employed  wholly  on  a  farm,  consume 
Produce  of  rather  a  Izrge^ve  acres ;  or,  entirely  on 
x>ad»  six  acres;  or,  as  most  of  the  horses  in. this 
^ty  arc  on  the  road  about  half  their  time,  they  require 
^cres  and  a  half. 

y  comparing  these  accounts,  it  appears  that  one  horse 
^1i  works  constantly  on  the  roads,  requires  four  acres 
^  quarter  of  meadow  hay  \  wliereas  the  same  animal 
*  be  better  supported  by  two  acres  and  a  quarter  of 
de  land.  The  economy  of  growing  tares  and  clover 
Ach  an  extent  as  may  be  capable  of  keeping  horses  so 
ked  entirely  from  meadow  hay,  is  no  less  than  two 
s  to  every  horse.  In  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
ch  occur  in  all  England,  horses  are  nearly  constantly 
^he  farm  \  even  then  the  difierence  is  one  acre  and  a 
■"Ur  per  horse  in  favour  of  tares  and  clover.  And 
STerage  of  all  the  farming  teams  in  this  county,  which 
balf  their  time  on  the  roads,  the  advantage  of  arable 
bice  is  one  acre  and  a  half  per  horse ;  or  six  acres  for 
^  team  of  four  horses. 

^  horses  of  brewers,  distillers,  coal  merchants,  and 
^^  being  of  larger  size,  and  kept  more  highly  than 

H  h  2  farmers* 
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farmers'  horses,  require  an  extra  acre ;  but  thrir  hay  b 
all  -the  produce  of  arable  landj  therefore  five  acres  will 
support  one  of  them. 

The  mail-coach;  and  other  horses  of  that  descriptiofit 
are  allowed  as  m^py  oats  as  they  can  eat ;  they  are  suppos- 
ed to  consume  the  produce  of  three  acres  and  a  half,  or 
17  quarters  of  com  ;  but  they  eat  very  little  hay,  perhap 
121b.  per  day;  that  is,  two  loads  and  six  truss,  or  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  and  a  half  of  the  best  meadow  haj; 
therefore  one  of  these  horses  is  provided  for  by  five  acres. 
On  the  whole,  setting  all  the  wretched  horses  to  be  met 
with}  which  are  supported  with  Jess  than  the  produce  of 
five  acres,  against  those  in  or  near  London,  and  other  opu- 
lent towns  and  phices,  which  consume  more  than  five  aoc^ 
and  including  every  horse  in  the  nation,  they  would  avenfe 
as  near  as  can  possibly  be  estimated,  five  acres  each* 

JDr^//br/r/.— The  brewers  in  London  are  (says  Mr. 
Alexander  M'Leay),  chiefly  supplied  with  horses  by  the 
Berkshire  farmers,  who  buy  them  young  from  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  work  them  two  or  three  years  before-  thej 
sell  them. 

Their  stables  are  paved  with  stone,  and  they  are  daily 
cleansed  and  littered,  by  meu  whose  business  it  is  to  attend 
them  night  and  day. 

The  orders  to  these  men  arc^  *•  keep  the  horses  wdl 
bedded  in  every  season,  for  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  kept  warm  and  well  fed  in  the  stable,  to  recover  the9 
from  the  efFc<Els  of  the  hard  labour  which  they  have  per* 
formed  in  the  day.'*  This  is  reasonable,  and  it  is  thought 
the  health  of  dray-horses  depends  much  on  snch  kind 
treatment.  Currying  has  generally  been  thought  of  great 
importance  in  the  management  of  horses  y  but  dray-hones 

are 
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are  curried  Tcry  little.  Indeed  as  they  sometimes  have  no 
more  than  six  hours  in  twenty-four  for  rest  and  feeding, 
^  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  is  much  time  employed  in 
currying  them.  They  are,  however,  well  rubbed  down, 
after  they  come  in  from  wprk.  The  racks  arc  always  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  good  hay,  in  order  that  the  horses 
may  have  as  much  as  they  can  eat.  They  are  served  with 
the  best  oats,  before  they  go  to  work  in  the  morning,  and 
again  about  half  an  hour  after  they  come  from  work. 
fieans  are  not  generally  given ;  but  I  do  not  know  for  what 
reason.  It  was  customary  some  years  ago,  for  brewers  to 
give  grains  to  their  horses  ^  it  was  found  that  horses  so  fed, 
became  rotten,  and  died  in  a  few  vears.  On  dissection 
they  were  also  found  to  have  large  stony  concretions  in 
their  bladders ;  and,  at  present  no  grains  are  given  to  the 
horses  of  the  principal  brewers. 

*  In  the  course  of  these  inquiries  (says  Mr.  M'Leay),  I 
was  told,  that  in  Sweden  it  is  usual  for  horses  to  lie  on 
boards  j  it  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  warmth  that  they 
have  substituted  boards,  fur  stones  in  that  cold  country  | 
but  another  reason  is,  that  a  less  quantity  of  litter  is  ncces- 
•ary  with  boards  than  with  stones.  It  would  perhaps  in 
some  cases  be  an  improvement  on  the  practice  of  this 
country,  to  have  a  stable  floored  with  plank. 

Ohervation  by  Mr.  Cole,  respcJling  Horses  in  Lonikn. 

Hay  made  of  Ray-grass  atid  Clover — Is  good  food  for 
horses  in  the  winter  months;  but  after  Lady-day,  this 
kind  of  hay  becomes  dry,  and  loses  its  virtue.  Hence 
horses^  particularly  coach  and  saddle  horses,  do  not  thrive 
on  it.  Meadow-hay  is  certainly  preferable  for  coach  or 
saddle  horses,  as  the  moisture  remains  much  longer  in  it. 
Draught  horses  may  do  on  the  hay  of  clover  or  ray-grass, 
but  it  is  not  suitable  to  horses  of  greater  speed. 

H  h  3  Corn. 
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Corn.^^Gooii  oafs,  I  presume,  are  better  com  fbrecttdl^ 
or  saddle  horses,  than  beans ;  the  former  are  cooler,  and 
the  latter  are  prejudicial  to  them ;  though  beans  are  cer- 
tainly useful  for  draught  horses,  when  mixed  with  dial^ 
as  the  latter  kind  of  horses  are  not  so  liable  to  be  betted 
in  their  blood  as  the  former.     Barley  is,  I  think,  too 
heating  for  any  horse,  even  of  the  draught  kind  :  this  com 
occasions  thirst,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  surfeits. 

Colour. — ^The  brown  bays  are  in  general  the  most  hardr; 
and  black  is  a  very  good  colour.  With  regard  to  grey 
horses,  an  objeftion  to  them  is,  that  they  arc  apt  to^row 
blind:  next  to  them,  chesnuts  have  that  defeat. 

Longevity. — ^The  longevity  of  horses  in  London  isthortp 
than  in  i[\:.  country,  where,  being  more  in  the  open  air, 
like  human  beings,  their  lungs  are  Ie$$  liable  to  decay,  es- 
pecially where  they  have  grass  in  the  summer  montbii 
They  generally  live  in  London  from  sixteen  to  eightecD; 
and  in  the  country  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 

Grease. — This  is  a  very  loathsome  disease  in  the  hedi 
of  horses  ;  which  may  generally  be  removed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Towards  night,  clip  much  of  the  hair  off  the  parts  which 
are  diseased ;  then  make  them  clean  and  dry.  Take  roch 
alum  and  roman  vitriol,  of  each  one  ounce,  in  very  fine 
powder  ;  half  a  pint  of  verjuice,  and  one  pound  of  treade. 
Put  these  ingredients  into  an  earthen-ware  pipkin,  and 
place  it  on  the  lire  ;  simmer  them  till  they  are  dissolved, 
and,  by  occasionally  stirring,  intimately  mixed.  The  last 
thing  at  night  anoint  the  diseased  parts  of  the  legs  with 
the  medicine,  while  it  is  warm,  and  rub  it  well  in  with 
your  hand.    Do  not  permit  the  horse  to  go  into  water, 

and 
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Hid  keep  his  feet  dry ;  at  the  end  of  48  hours  repeat  the 
inointing  and  rubbing  in  of  the  medicine.  Keep  the  legs 
iry  for  three  or  four  days  longer,  and  then  wash  them 
dean  with  soap  and  tepid  water.  The  whole  operation 
will  require  the  horse  to  be  kept  from  labour  for  about  si 
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Oxen  are  very  little  used  for  draught  in  this  county. 
Phe  practice  however  is  not  entirely  given  up :  as  I  sup- 
pose there  arc  now  about  thirteen  working  oxen  in  the 
county,  though  I  believe  not  one  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
i  professional  farmer*. 

From  a  variety  of  observations  made  on  the  effefVs  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  oxen  in  working  arable  land,  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  arc  much  less  fit  than  horses 
on  any  land  whatever,  for  the  purpose  of  harrowing  or 
rolling  wheat  in  the  spring,  and  even  for  the  covering  of 
Ipring-sown  crops  of  every  kind. 

The  treading  of  oxen,  works  wet  clayey  soils  into  a  state 
[>f  steril  mortar,  much  more  than  the  treading  of  horses. 
The  formation  of  the  feet  of  oxen  renders  them  very  unfit 
to  be  used  in  either  the  plough y  the  ^jarrowy  or  the  roller ^  on  all 
claysy  and  other  adhesive  soilsy  while  they  are  wet,  or  at  least 
not  sufficiently  dry  to  prevent  that  clinging,  mortaring 
uid  poaching,  which,  on  such  land,  ought  to  be  avoided 
by  all  possible  means.     In  short,  they  are  as  much  inferior 

•  Mr.  Foot's  Report  in  1793,  mentions  the  parties  who  worked  23 
Dzen.    Since  which  time  Mr.  Jenkins  has  disused        -        -        •       10 

The  rest  are  only         •        -  13 

Whmhtr  these  are  continued  at  work,  has  not  come  to  my  knowled^^ 

Hh  4r  to 
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to  horses^  on  all  wet  soils  for  these  purposes^  asturlttetmU 
swans  for  the  purpose  of  swirnmi/ig. 

Neither  can  oxen  be  used  on  land  that  abounds  wdk 
flints,  or  other  stones  -,  which  will  for  ever  exclude  tks 
from  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  Britain. 

Most  of  the  meadow  land  in  England,  is  geocnl^ 
much  too  moist,  to  bear  the  salutary  operations  of  budip 
harrowing  and  rolling  by  oxen  so  well  as  with  horses. 

It  must  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  ^xen  are  hj  n9  ntUK 
equal  to  horses  on  turnpike  roads,  which  being  usually 
mended  with  flints,  stone,  and  other  hard  and  cutting  sok 
stances,  injure  their  feet  so  much,  that  they  wonld  scarcdf 
hold  out  even  for  a  few  short  journies  j  and  they  must  be 
still  less  proper  to  be  used  in  such  teams  as  are  half)  (t 
more  of  their  time  on  these  roads,  as  is  the  case  with  wa$ 
of  the  teams  in  this  county. 

The  divishny  or  parting,  in  the  foot  of  an  ox,  consideralllf  • 
nveahcris  the  party  and  in  that  manner  renders  him  lessabk 
to  perform  constant  labour  of  any  kind,  so  well  as  a  hoi« 
of  the  same  weight  is  found  to  do.  And  accordingly,  ei» 
perience  h.is  proved,  that  an  ox  cannot  do  hard  labour 
daily,  for  a  coniiidcrable  length  of  time,  even  on  the  farfflf 
nor  on  roads  that  are  ever  so  suitable  for  his  feet,  nor 
under  any  circumstance  whatever.  He  is  only  capable  cl 
doing  very  moderate  labour,  and  that  in  cool  weather. 

In  the  summer  season  oxen  arc  much  more  fatigued 
with  exertion  than  horses,  for  in  every  hot  day  they  most 
be  allowed  to  stop  occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of  rcco-' 
vcrini;  tlieir  breath  ;  and  as  this  season  is  usually  a  busf 
time  witli  farmers,  horses  must  then  have  an  obvious  ad- 
vanta«;e,  as  they  do  not  require  to  stop  so  often  in  the 
course  of  their  work. 

'i^hc  bott-fly  is  very  troublesome  in  summer,  and  oxea 
arc  not  able  to  endure  the  attacks  of  it ;  they  arc  infinitely 

more 
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ungoTernaUe^  when  so,  attacked^  than  draught 

are,  under  the  disturbance  of  any  inseA  whatever.  . 

*  'Tlnere  are  some  large  farms  in  every  distridki  which 

lnvc  coarse  pastures  that  would  support  oxen^  and  theso 

sight  be  worked  during  the  busy  seasons  with  the  faUa« 

cious  sq>pearance  of  advantage.    But  this  can  only  be  dono 

m  long  as  such  pasture  is  continued  in  so  uncultivated  and 

vprofitable  a  state.    The  oxen  which  are  only  worked  at 

Mclx  timesy  will  be.  so  awkward  as  to  render  their  labour 

-«f  the  least  possible  value.    They  will  be  unfit  for  labour* 

lor  want  of  more  constant  employment,  and  the  little 

work  they  do»  will  be  8u£Scient  to  render  them  unfit  for 

ilbt  butcher.     Being  disqualified  for  labour,  without  being 

it  for  the  butcher^  would  probably  be  the  least  profitable 

jf^  of  disposing  of  their  food.     It  would  be  a  losing  plan^ 

t0  keep  an  ox  a  year,  for  the  sake  of  his  doin^i  thirty  or 

iirty  days'  work :  he  should  be  kept  either  for  the  sole 

|vpose  of  labour,  or  for  the  butcher. 

It  is  no  proof  of  the  utility  of  oxen,  to  say  they  can  in 
pvt  support  themselves  in  coarse  rush-bearing  pastures  f 
tUi  b  rather  making  one  barbarism  become  a  bad  apology 
far  another ;  as  every  such  pasture  is  in  a  very  imperfeA 
Ibte  of  cultivation,  and  ought  to  be  tmproved  either  into 
good  arable  or  a  fine  pasture.  Consequently  every  esti« 
Bate  of  the  expense  of  supporting  working  oxen,  should 
be  made  firom  such  vegetables  only  as  can  be  grown  on 
Isod  highly  cultivated.  Horses  may  be  supported  on  very 
oniioary  food,  even  furze  bushes,  and  do  as  much  labour 
**  oxen  that  are  fed  in  coarse  pastures  are  capable  of  per* 
fermbg. 

It  IS  said  that  horses  are  consigned  to  the  kennel :  adii 
Attted  i  but  in  that  case  they  supply  the  place  of  oxen 
ind  sheep.    If  the  agriculture  of  the  country  was  per* 

formed 
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formed  by  oxen,  there  would  not  be  horse-fledi  for  the 
dogs,  and  consequently  ordinary  beef  wouUL  be  given  to 
tbem.  In  case  draught  horses  should  be  superseded  bjr 
oxen,  then  would  one  moiety  of  their  flesh  be  required  to 
support  the  present  number  of  dogs ;  therefore  the  increase 
of  beef  would  only  be  equal  to  one  half  of  the  number  of 
inch  draught  oxen ;  and  the  demand  on  them  would  be 
increased  by  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  number  and  pro* 
duce  of  cows  :  so  much  so,  that  no  redu^on  in  the  price 
of  beef  could  possibly  take  place ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  i 
considerable  rise  in  price  on  the  produce  of  arable  had 
would  be  certain,  in  order  to  pay  the  more  expensiie 
tilling  of  land  by  dKen. 

We  should  then  cease  to  be  surprised,  as  I  was  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1800,  at  the  sight  of  eight  oauM% 
a  waggoii.  of  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn's,  drawing  5to 
bricks,  on  a  good  road,  between  Dorking  and  Shiff* 
There  were  two  men  to  drive  these  oxen,  whereas  oM 
man  and  three  or  four  horses  draw  1000  bricks  irom 
every  brick  field  near  London.  Those  persons  alt 
strangely  mistaken,  who  persist  in  the  use  of  the  («i 
*  which  has  been  attempted  and  abandoned,  from  a  dCtt 
conviAion  of  the  superiority  of  the  horse,  both  for  die 
purpose  of  tillage  and  the  road/ 

It  is  well  known  that  oxen  were  formerly  much  mole 
generally  used  by  the  farmers  of  England  than  they  are^t 
present ;  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  they  had  substantial 
reasons  for  discontinuing  them.  Oxen,  probably,  first 
gave  place  to  horse-teams  in  all  work  to  be  done  on  roads 
covered  with  hard  materials ;  and  next,  for  every  purpofee 
where  the  work  required  either  aAive  exertion,  or  con- 
tinued labour.  I  apprehend  that,  from  their  inability  6tt 
these  purposes^  and  from  its  being  found  that  in  constast 

work 
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work  they  must  be  fed  as  highly  as  honesi  both  masters 
and  servants  irere  ultims^ely  induced  to  give  a  preference 
to  the  latter. 

la  all  cases  nuhfre  thtjmmies  an  particularly  long^  horset 
have  always  deservedly  taken  the  lead. 

The  increase  of  great  towns^  likewise^  has  a  tend- 
ency to  create  constant  employment  for  the  teams  of 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  such  towns,  in  the  carrying 
their  produce  thither,  and  returning  with  manure.  In 
tuch  situations,  horses  must  be  allowed  to  have  the  pre- 
ference. 

The  modern  improvements  in  agriculture  have  also  a 
considerable  tendency  towards  increasing  the  number  of 
draught  horses  at  the  expense  of  ox-teams,  by  reason  of 
Ac  much  greater  quantity  of  labour  and  exertion  required 
in  carrying  on  an  improvv.d  system  of  farming,  than  was 
otaally  thought  necessary  under  a  less  spirited  course  of 
bnsbandry. 

It  is  probable  also,  that  the  ultimate  destination  of  an  ox, 
to  serve  as  the  food  of  man,  will  for  ever  prevent  his  being 
kept  longer  than  till  he  has  acquired  his  full  growth,  conse- 
quently he  will  be  sold  just  at  the  time  when  his  strength 
is  such  as  to  make  him  equal  to  the  task  of  performing 
the  difierent  works  of  a  farm  \  and  it  is  not  to  be  expeAed 
that  the  farmer  will  keep  his  oxen  after  they  have  attained 
this  age,  as  they  uniformly  decrease  in  point  of  profit 
from  that  time. 

Indeed  Providence  seems  to  have  intended  horses  to  per- 
form the  labour,  and  promote  the  pleasures  of  men ;  and 
Dxen  to  form  a  principal  part  of  their  food. 

The  butchers  inform  me,  that  the  flesh  of  an  ox  that 
has  been  much  worked,  is  as  hard  as  brawn  in  every  part 
that  has  been  pressed  by  the  harness ;  and  I  apprehend 
that  every  sinew  and  muscle  of  his  body  will  be  tougher, 

and 
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and  less  eatable,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  laboitf 
he  has  performed,  and  the  number  of  years  he  has 

kept  at  it. 

fiotli  oxen  and  horses  are  nearly  equally  unfit  for 
stant  and  severe  labour  until  they  are  six  years  old  ;  an^ 
in  case  oxen  were  worked  during  all  their  prime,  or  until 
they  were  twelve  or  more  years  of  age,  I  cannot  suppose 
they  would  then  be  very  prime  beef. 

Two  oxen  have  usually  been,  and  still  are,  estimated  as 
only  equal  in  draught  to  one  horse,  by  forty-nine  farmeri 
in  every  fifty. 

Round  Ijewes,  Sussex,  for  several  miles,  most  of  the 
farmers  have  a  team,  or  two,  of  oxen  y  they  all  draw  in 
yokes,  and  in  every  case  (nearly)  where  horses  and  they 
are  employed  in  similar  work,  two  oxen  do  the  labour  c^ 
*  one  horse.    The  team  is  usually  four  horses,    or  eight 
oxen;  but  in  Oftober  1805  1  met  ten  oxen,  all  large  va- 
luable cattle,    drawing  a  waggon-load  of  chalk,  along  a 
smooth  hard  road,  which  was  measured  in  my  presence, 
and  found  two  contain  just  two  cubical  yards,  (5-lr  feet) : 
three  horses  would  have  performed   as  much  labour  as 
these  ten  oxen  were  doing. 

It  used  to  be  supposeil  that  an  ox  had  more  time  to  lie 
down,  and  rest  his  limbs,  than  a  horse  could  have,  on  ac- 
count of  their  different  modes  of  feeding  :  but  this  advan- 
tage is  balanced  by  the  present  mode  o(  feeding  hones 
with  chaff. 

During  the  summer  months,  when  they  both  lie  in  pas- 
ture, the  dung  of  an  ox  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  a 
liorse. 

If  oxen  have  the  advantage  over  horses  in  any  other 
respcft  than  the  trivial  one  just  mentioned,  it  can  only  be 
•zs  an  auxiliary  team  ;  where  there  is  not  business  su/Hci- 

cnt  to  keep  it  ia  constant  daily  work  j  and  then  only  irt 

tJic 
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tftc  ifcasons  of  winto*  and  spring*  and  where  they  can  be  sup* 

mih  turnips,  or  cabbages,  and  oaten  straw.    Evca 

seasons,  under  a  deficiency,   or  want,   of  that 

rhich  will  make  it  necessary  to  feed  them  with  hayy 

are  more  eligible ;  as  they  certainly  are  in  summer 

autumn,  when  tares,  clover  and  grass  abound. 

"^    Again,  although  oxen  are  not  generally  allowed  com^ 

but  are  principally  confined  to  a  diet  of  hay,  and  when 

iNit  of  work,  to  turnips  and  oaten  straw ;  yet  it  should  be 

considered,  that  they  are  universally  put  to  do  the  most 

easy  works  of  a  farm,  and  which  do  not  require  dispatch, 

Mnseqnently  it  is  found  that  hay,  and  roots,  or  cabbages^ 

tae  sufficient  to  support  them  under  such  moderate  labour* 

^.  ft  is  by  no  means  determined  that  horses  could  not  per* 

dhn  the  same  moderate  degree  of  labour  with  as  cheap  a 

Ibod  ;  but  it  admits  of  no  question,  that  neitlier  oxen  nor 

horses  can  support  so  much  labour  when  fed  with  hay 

alone,  as  they  can  do  with  the  addition  of  better  keep. 

As  horses  are  constantly  put  to  do  the  heaviest  work,  and 

such  particularly  as  requires  dispatcli,  it  should  not  excite 

surprise,  that  in  order  to  perform  such  increased  labour^ 

they  should  require  a  more  hearty  and  nutritious  diet. 

The  busy  seasons  of  seed-time,  hay-making,  and  har- 
vesting, require  a  much  greater  degree  of  speed  and  afli- 
vity  than  is  at  all  compatible  with  the  slow  and  solemn 
pace  of  oxen ;  and  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  horses 
must  be  highly  kept,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  perform 
wliat  may  be  called  severe  labour  with  a^ivity,  yet  oxen, 
let  their  feed  be  what  it  may,  cannot,  from  their  very 
''^t^rc,  perform  any  labour  whatever  witli  equal  facility 
^^  dispatch. 

^he  cause  of  oxen  cannot  be  supported  against  horses 
"Y  such  accounts  as  are  published  by  Mr.  Kf.nt,  and  Mn 
^oij^G.    The  comparative  statemeut  in  the  Annals  of 
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Agriculture,   voL  xxzii.    p.  168,   dthcr  hat  not  been 
drawn  from  authentic  documents,  or  it  is  not  hbij  made. 
Mr.  Young,  or  Mr.  Kent,  for  it  is  not  dearly  ezpraied 
which  of  them  is  the  writer,  says,  in  page  167^  that  state- 
ment represents  what  was  the  expense  of  horses,  and 
what  is  the  expense  of  oxen.    The  next  two  pages  con- 
tain the  account,  even  to  the  day  of  the  month*    Now 
these  expressions  are  calculated  to  induce  their  readers  t0 
suppose  horses  had  been  employed  during  several  yean^ 
and  were  superseded  by  oxen,  who  have  worked  a  suffi- 
fStnt  time  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  labour  perfbrmcd 
by  each  of  these  teams.    If  this  were  true,  the  dates  of 
the  expense  of  labour  done  by  horses  would  have  been  five 
or  seven  years  antecedent  to  the  dates  of  the  experiments 
by  oxen ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  writer  of  such  a  mis- 
representation, the  accounts  of  horses  and  oxen  bear  die 
saune  date,  which  proves  at  least  one  of  them  to  be  as  ima- 
ginary, as  the  subsequent  part   of  this  paper  will  shev 
them  to  be  fallacious. 

The  author  of  that  statement  cannot  produce  books  of 
real  business,  from  which  the  account  in  pages  168  and 
169  is  said  to  be  drawn,  which  would  warrant  any  such 
conclusion  as  is  there  adopted.  I  thus  publicly  call  oa 
him  to  produce  it  if  he  can,  otherwise  he  will  jusdy  be 
suspected  of  writing,  with  the  intention  of  misleading  the 
general  opinion. 

The  agricultural  world  ought  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  comparisons  are  made,  between 
horses  and  oxen  on  the^  royal  farms.  The  farm  at  East 
Sheen,  lies  at  a  short  distance  from  my  occasional  resi- 
dence, and  consequently  I  have  some  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cultivated.  At  that 
place  there  arc  four  Norfolk  ploughs,  which  most  people 
know  are  very  light  i  each  of  them  are  drawn  by  four 

oxent 
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•xea^.and  there  a  one  Berkshire  plough,  Vhieb-ia  kRow^ 
to  be  one  of  f  he  heaviest  in  Britain,  -  drafrn-  hy  <^o  h^nes* 
-The  x>zcn  are  the  most  fit  of  their  kitid  for  the  puvpot^  of 
dKBIght^  and:  the -horses- arc  the  least,  fit -for  it.'/Pnc 
hocses-are  not  thr.chesnut  punch  from  Suftblk  or  N^i^p- 
ibttE^  nor  are  they,  the  Yt>rkshire  onc-^hird^-Qr.<0QiQ-fa9ilf 
Maod^-bat  they  are  of  the  sluggardly  Uack  breedt;  iuttl 
even;  two  of  these  slow-paced  horses  are  studiously- Id^ded 
with  one  of  the- heaviest  ploughs  in  the  kingdom^  in  QFd«r 
Jto  retard  their  pace,  and  prevent  their  walking  faster  than 
tfarox-teams.  Each  team  of  four  oxen  draws  a  feather, 
•nd  the  two  horses  are  made  to  draw  a  ton.  Under  theie 
cnxnmstanees,  the  ox-teams  are  said  to  keep  pace  with 
that  of  the  horses. 

I  shall  not  in  this  place  enter  on  the  comparative  expense 
of  horse  and  o:t-teams,  otherwise  it  would  clearly  appear 
to  be  more  economical  to  use  horses  than  oxen,  in  plough- 
ing that  farm.  Four  oxen,  one  man,  and  a  stout  boy,  in 
CDC  case,  do  a£taally  as  much  labour  as  two  horses  and  one 
'.  man  in  the  other  ;  the  latter  is  evidently  a  team  of  the  less 
expense,  and  I  believe  it  to  he  so,  at  least  lo  tlic  amount 
of  the  keep  of  two  oxen  and  a  boy,  which,  at  the  present 
pice  of  labour  and  clover  hay,  is  equivalent  to  100/.  per 
^onum. 

:.  fo :  may  be  admitted,  that  four  good  oxen,  highly  fed 
-mkk  bay  and  com,  are  capable  of  pbu^^hing  a  barley  koil 
that  is  free  from  stones,  for  a  ycur  together  ;  but  two  p;ood 
horses  can  do  the  same  work  as  \vcll,  or  better,  and  extelid 
4)|eir  aenrices  to  other  labour,  which  catihot  bepcrfonned 
■vf  the  oxen* 

A  Vcrf  celebrated  charafter,  of  great  ^•nergy,  of  vei-y 

ex^finor  intelligence,   and    one   of  the  most   succcxrful 

fanners  in  Britain^  a  few  years  ago  wab  a  strenuous  ad vo. 

■  ■       ^  ■  .  .      .        ■     -      ^ntr 
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caite  for  labouring  oxen,  and  he  employed  dghtj.     Tfaeae 
were  the  fittest  of  their  kind ;  bat  he  became  convmced 
that  bbour  is  more  cheaply  perfiormed  by  horses  |  and 
ftccordiagly  he  reduced  the  number  of  his  o»-reams,  tad 
increased  those  of  horses.    The  experience  of  Mr.  Cuixsr 
'is  of  the  most  extensive  kind,  and  he  has  given  up  oixcD : 
^e  same  gentlemanj  from  conTi£lion»  has  adopted  hdcae^ 
■Sach  an  example  proves  more  than  a  volume  of  reasoning'i 
that  horses  are  preferable  to  oxen  for  tiie  purpose  of 
labour. 

The   estimates    which  Mr.   Bailet    (of  well-eamed 
fame),  of  Northumberland,  has  made,  founded  on  the 
quantity  of  food  aftually  consumed  by  horses  and  oici%.-^ 
and  the  labour  performed  by  them,  have  proved  tfait'* 
eveiy  individual  ox  employed  in   labour   is    more  ez» 
pensive  than  a  horse;    the  former  are  barely  capabk 
of  performing  lialf  so  much  labour  as  the  latter ;  ther^ 
fore  any  quantity  of  land  may  be  ploughed  by  horses  K 
half  the  expense  which  it  would  cost  in  tilling  the  same 
land  by  oxen*. 

It  is  very  clear,  that  those  persons  who  prefer  horses  ti 
oxen  for  the  purpose  of  labour,  display  superior  knoi^ 
ledge  in  agriculture.  This  opinion  is  sanAioned  by  tte 
praAice  of  nine  tenths  of  the  best  hu<ibandmen  in  the 
nation.  In  proportion  as  Britons  became  enlightened,  Aej 
laid  aside  o\ -teams,  and  experience  has  now  socompktdy 


H* 


*  Three  of  Mr.  Bailev'*  pttlnfitcs,  which  are  before  me,  ttatetlc 
:;nnual  cxpcnte  of  four  oxer!  at  86/.  Mj.  10/  87/.  li*.  ind  99.'.  &.;  tttg^ 
thcr  27:W.  8/.  KV. ;  ihe  zvct,\^^c  of  these  is  91  /.  St.  and  rhat  divided  bj^ 
proves  the  expcnirt.'  of  cacli  ox  to  be  2J/.  ISji.  9/.  The  annual  chase  of 
two  horses,  the  same  f;<.iit!ciT...':i  state*  at  4'2f,  Gs,;  divide  that  ftum  brS^ 
.<nd  it  will  give  the  oxpeir.e  of  one  horse,  *2l  L  ^s.  which  is  IL  ISf.SidLlM 
than  what  i&  rc';ui''f e  Tor  the  nuincenancf  ol"  Sui  dr.— JF.  ,lf, 

established 
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SKtablished  the  superiority  of  horses,  as  to  render  their 
smployment  almost  universal.  And  under  this  system* 
isc  science  and  praAice  of  agriculture  have  improved  more 
iqlidly  than  at  any  former  period  of  time. 

The  number  of  horses  used  in  husbaudry  ave  nearly 
L^QO^OOO*.  If  half  this  number  were  to  be  superseded 
97.  oxen  (in  the  foregoing  pro]x>rtion  of  two  oxen  to  onp 
aione},  it  woulij  require  1|^00,000  such  cattle  to  do  the 
■me  quantity  of  labour  as  is  now  done  by  600,000  horses. 
t  dilBerence  of  these  two  numbers,  would  be  an  in** 
to  tiMt  extent  of  our  labouring  cattle.  The  other 
iOOyBOO,  in  the  place  of  so  many  horses,  as  well  as  the 
■creased  number,  feed  in  the  same  manner  as  cows> 
uid  on  similar  herh.igei  consequently  the  whole  1, 200^000 
Would  Jeprive  us  of  the  means  of  supporting  so  many  cows. 
So  unwise  a  measure  would  reduce  thj  number  of  our  cows 
to  one-fuiirth  of  their  present  number.  The  veal,  nlilk^ 
'^ter  and  ciieese,  would  be  diminished  in  that  prcpor- 
lon,  and  in  consequence  of  this  scanty  produce  of  the 
"Vy^  the  price  would  be  so  exorbitant,  that  none  but  the 
ost  wealthy  could  sffbrd  to  cat  of  thf!se  things. 

-^frcr  what  has  been  said,  need  I  add,  that  every  ox 
*vi  la  husbandry  at  this  time,  deprives  the  nation  of  a 
^3  and  of  all  thi.^  comfoi'ts  which  that  animd  Is  cliku* 
^d  to  l^cstow.  Tiic  introJui^ioa  of  oxen  to  do  one  half 
^  labour  now  done  by  hor5cs,  would  deprive  the  labcur- 
"^  of  the  ^ro::t;T  pnrt  of  their  diet ;  a  tl'nrth  won  Id  be 
^  inevitable  co^iicqiJciicc,  until  tlie  r.ur'ibv.T  of  or.r  pc»>- 
Ae  were  rcJi3c;:(l  l^  equal  the  stantir.es.-:  of  their  food  j  or 
xotil  the  oxen  cciud  be  fattened  and  siiuiriucreJ  to  !na::!! 
ray  for  the  return  oi'  the  more  v:du:ible  cow. 

Hereafter  lsii:ill  expe^  the  farmLTS  I;i  thtoryonlr,  w!^o 


•  •  Sct'pairp  «  »1», 
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mre  advocates  for  ox-^teamst  to-  change  thnr  iMte%  mi 
tffitt  in  Isivour  of  a  t e«im  t o  i)e  drawn  bf  cows. 

Iki  addiiwa  to  the  mmf  xAicnnaioos  which.  £  ted  Mj* 
1^  obliged  to  make  on  this  subje£k>  it  shooldaat-befaw 
^Mcn^  that  oxen  and  oows  cannot  be  fed  in  tujuA  nnflohen 
■whh  the  preheat  system  of  covs  and  hones  ;  .as  tbe  bllcr 
feed  after  each  other  much  more  closelj  than  the  tmoM> 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  tit  wtyjiwMi 
vutttegi4  wbkh  oaunpasstUf  mrt  mt  by  mny  mtanx  tf  tmk^m^ 
nieri^im  as  U  e%*npinmte  for  the  iamagt  fobigilbrnt-kif 
mid  would  do  i^n  lomi  hinds  rf  Lmd  f  surareAey  sokfnftt 
fir  tbi  gtnmrol  pmposis  rf  a  farm^  «x  horstsismd  ibt  ^ptmd 
itAstitmionrf  lahufing  oxen  in  lieu  of  horses^  mmgU  hvf^ 
injurious  to  the  nation. 


NOTESL. 
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*■  X  iMpt  two  teams  of  oxen  for  ibout  two  ycftti;  and  on  .ths  iomt^ 
lliemive  compArifon  between  them  atu!  Iiorsea,  am  dccide^Ijr.qf  JEtmoipB 
that»  indudin?  all  the  different  scs'ons  and  kinds  of  labour  to  be  dow 
on  a  Middlesex  farm,  horses  ore  entitled  constdcfrably  to  tife'pfeferUiSer 
^EduarS  Jmiini.  .'     :    ,  V* 

On  (he  Sath  of  May,  1 796,  I  attended  the  pk>og;}mig  tX  Mr.  istf^** 
(Chcam,  Surrey)  with  two  ox  ploughs  without  a  dziyer.*  T^  ly^dJl^ 
been  Allowed  all  the  last  year,  ploughed  quite  Hat,  itrike  furravtd, 
and  left  all  the  winter  drowning  in  water,  being  a  very  tenaaoin'Min 
6n  yellow  day.  Hedgv-rows  foH  of  elms  ;  two  phit^lte'  ait  ffni^  ^rA 
one  pftir  of  stout  oxen  in  eauh.  One  pair  abuut  eight  yean  eMft^Hnkv 
four  oflTf  drawing  Mr.  Smalz.*s  chain  ploughs — one  oCibcQiV''itS^ftll7 

WcU-«h4ped  cast  iron  mould  board;  the  other,  an  elm  bent  board  of  Ar 

■  '  .....         ~  ■  ■  "1  ^i»  * 

nei^bourhood.    They  turned  a  furrow  of  eleven  inches,  b^Trom  t«^' 

toiivo,  or  an  average  of  three  and  an  half— the  cast  iroia  "bn^ifi^  iitfAt 
Their  pace  was  440  y?.rds  in  seventeen  minute?,  three  tinsi  tiiidtiCh^ 
ftant  going  out  between  seven  and  eight  hour»}  dcdu^  -fo^<stippp|iptsfi^ 
their  constant  draught,  will  be  about  six  hours:  in  which  rime,  st  tbe 
said  pace,  they  plou^^hed  2  roods  16  perch  per  day, 'of  3  acres,  Sni^ 
16  perch  per  week  of  sb  dayu  The  soil  was  qtrite  fM  frbnr  stbnajls^ 
worked  very  tough,  and  was  evidently  too  severe  bbotir;  so  much  ks 
indeed,  that  the  younger  p^  had  turned  tbemselms  out  cf  the  wv^ 

tat 
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Xhfi  men  said,  at  leatt  ten  times  the  day  before.  One  of  my  plouj^li's, 
with  two  horses,  would  have  done  as  much  work  as  both  these,  and 
vastly  better,  as  six  iach  furrows  are  betier  ihan  eleven.  The  men  c/b- 
•enrcd,  that  if  they  were  to  take  a  narrower  furrow  than  eleven  inches, 
tbej  thould  do  almost  nothing,  as  the  oxen  would  not  bear  being  drove 
niiich  faster  than  the  very  slow  p.icc  at  which  I  found  them. 

TM  difference  in  the  price  of  hay  and  corn,  as  articles  of  food  in  th 
keep  of  horses  and  of  en,  upon  which  so  much  reliance  is  placed  by  the 
•^ocates  for  oxen,  on  a  fair  c<>mparison,  will  be  found  to  turn  out  to- 
tally difierent  from  the  conclusions  they  draw.    This  will  appear  in  the 
following  short  statement,  namely : 

I  DOW  sell  my  hay  at  5/.  10/.  per  18  cwL  which  is  per  ton  £.6  S  S} 
And  buy  my  oats  at  17/.  C./.  per  quarter,  which  is  per  ditto  6^0^ 
Everybody  kflows  that  oats  contain  more  nourishment  than  hay,  nnd 
mBOg  at  the  same  price  per  ton,  it  is  obvious  they  are  the  cheaper  feed* 
-  Thotc  gentlemen,  for  of  farmers  tiiere  arc  none,  who  arc  advo€atcs.for 
tlie  use  of  oxen  in  draoght,  should  breed  'them  without  horns,  with 
peat  strength  of  body,  of  a  quick  walk,  and  without  a  division  in  their 
Ket* 

Tills  not^  is  not  so  hyperbolical  as  at  first  sight  may  be  imagined :  if 
twine  ^an  be  bred  with  whole  feet,  why  may  not  neat-catde  and  sheep  ? 
And  Mr.  Marshall  says,  "  there  is  in  this  distri<Sk  a  very  extraordi> 
Bary  variety  of  the  black-breed  of  hogs :  a  whole  footed  sort.  The  hoof 
being  entire,  like  that  of  a  horse,  not  cloven,  as  of  hogs  in  general.— < 
.¥}de  Midland  CtmrtUs,  vol.  i.  a  Note  in  p.  452. 

BAj  observations  on  the  feeding  of  oxen  corresponded  nearly  with 
tbote  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  who  says,  '  when  1  had  a  Curm  30  yeais 
St.  Alban*s,  I  procured  four  fine  oxen  out  of  Sussex,  with  a  man 
ussd  to  them,  and  afterwards  four  more  of  a  lighter  acflive 
out  of  Pembrokeshire.     Ifaund  that  ny  oxcKy  thcurii  the  man  fed  tbnrn 
mk»  fii^tdL^  ivuldrni  keep  en  nvork  regtdjrly  aga'mtt  a  tgcm   ofbtsrs.     He  itvf 
ffltm  Mtged  to  leg  a  days  rest /or  a  pair  of  them  by  turns  ^  and  owned  they  would 
matji^stdAe  emstajit  veri.    As  to  the  comparative  expense  of  their  food,  I 
CMUid  tbat  six  oxen  consumed  27  trust  of  hay  per  week.    Hay  (I  mean 
bay)  was  then  SC/.  a  load  or  1/.  a  truss.    My  four  horses  ate  10 
of  bay  per  week,  and  a  bushel  of  oats  a  day,  then  at  16/.  a  quarter ; 
ao  chat  tbcy  cost  me  SM/.  instead  of  27/.    In  this  manner  the  oxen  ate  daily' 
^0lba.  eachff  and  the  horses  only  20lbt.    This  convinced  me  that  oxen  d» 
^hertwu  is  atirged  t^fetd  them  mutb  on  bay, 
yean  ago  I  bought  some  draught  oxen  reiady  broke,  and  intend- 
ed to  bave  my  steers  broke  in  so  as  to  come  in  succession,  but  was  defeated 
io  it,  by  the  difficulty  (pretended  at  least^  of  managiog  mine  (the  labour- 
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crfbcfebein^quJteumisedtoic).  At  to  the  pretended  «il  ■  wmt  timm^ 
m  cheapneu  of  thoeing:,  I  am  conrinced  it  U  none  at  aD.    Oxen  ait  lOf 
troaUesome  to  be  shod;  they  mu«t  generallj  be  liobhied  and  throea^s 
and  tcldom  keep  on  their  shoet  even  three  days.* — Sir  RitbmriSdnm. 

*  Oxen  are  wholly  incompatible  ;/«r  tb<jcmU  ma  xbjU  mfmlheanfxt^ 
Jim  lamJ %a'Ubuit  iamg  heg^tJ.^—HumtiKgJam  Report, 

Ohervatlms  om  Sir  MtCMAKD  SvTTQii't  Hm^  Im  1797. 

Each  of  Sir  Richako  Sutton's  otea  ate  six  loads  and  a  half  of  ckrer— 

hay  per  annum,  which,  at  the  present  price  of  5iL5f. amounts  to  £1,34   S  S 
His  horses  ate  3  loads  and  i23  trusses  of  the  like  hay, ' 

at  51 5/.  is 
OaU,  91^  bushcb,  at  ^i.  is        -        -        -        •       9    2    C 
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Remains  the  cheaper  feed  of  one  horse  for  one  year        -        £.  6  0  lO 

Ohtervati«ns  <m  Ditto  im  1803* 

The  keep  of  one  ox,  6\  loads  of  clover-hay,  at  7/1  IQr.  is       £.4§  15   O 

'Vht  keep  of  one  horse,   3  loads  and  22  truss  of  1     ^     ,     ^ 
.  f    27     1     6 

clover-hay,  at  7A  10/.  is        -    '   -        -        -  j 

PI  ^  bushels  of  the  best  oats,  at  3/.  ii        -        -        13  13    6 

40  15   0 

Remains  the  cheaper  feed  of  one  horse  for  one  year,  than  of  7   ^  n  q 
one  ox  for  same  time,        ......        3 

The'advocates  for  oxen  in  preference  to  horses,  arc  in  general  penoo* 
without  much  experience  in  the  comparative  labour  of  a  farm,  and  ooeof 
their  most  plausible  reasons  is,  that  when  the  labour  of  a  horse  is  doD^ 
he  is  consiji^cd  to  the  do;;s,  with  as  much  certainty  as  an  ox  is  fattesed 
for  the  butcher.    An  unreasonable  prejudice  in  the  people  of  BriW' 
against  the  eating  of  horse  flesh,  occasions  this  difTerent  destinatioo  ^ 
these  animals,  and  is  the  means  of  compelling  the  farmer  to  part  with 
horse  for  a  guinea,  which  otherwise  might  be  fattened  and  sold  for  tea' 
twenty.    It  would  be  as  laudable  to  remove  such  a  prejudice,  as  it  trot 
be  impolitic  to  urge  the  general  use  of  oxen  for  the  purpose  of  drang' 

The  celebrated  Nfr.  Marshall  says  properly,  that  horses  beiaf  it 
ed  as  an  article  of  human  food,  is  the  second  of  European  absur^de 
Sfe  Ifij  MiJUnJ  Counties^  vol.  i.  p.  4(K).    raU  of  London^  vol.  ii.  p.  3K),  If 
Yorhbire^  vol.  ii.  p.  164-.). 

'J'he  three  greatest  nations  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  the  Tartars,  M 
and  Mandshnrs,  eat  both  horse  flesh  and  ox  beef,  and  they  are  of 
the  former  is  superior.    No  person  (except  Mr.  l.AWRx?<ce,  thr 
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^m  C^r^ner^t  calendar)  eyer  thoa^it  of  eating  i(  wichont  all  the  advan- 

'virliich  a  gtiod  coolc  can  give  it,  and  which  i«  ukually  beitowed  on 

Tbese  natioDs,  more  economical  than  the  English,  use  the  milk  of 

m  well  at  that  of  cowt  and  thcep,  and  employ  both  oiaret  and 

drau^t.    And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  many  poor 

Britain,  with  whom  cows  might  do  a  small  quantity  of  labour, 

witK  more  advantage  to  their  owners  than  either  horses  or  oxen.— 7.  M. 

Mr.  ItcMT  writes,  that  His  Majesty  *  buys  oxen  rising  three  years  old, 

JLBeps  them  one  year  idle,  then  works  them  three  years,  and  afterwards 

fsttena  them  for  the  butcher.*    A  more  profiuble  system  would  be,  to 

buy  bortes  at  three  years  old,  work  them  three  years,  and  then  sell  them. 

The  oxen  may  be  bought  in,  each  at        -        -        -        -    iC*10    0    ^ 

Kept  one  year  idle  for        -        -        -        -        -500 

The  work  of  3  yean  suppose  1  to  be  equivalent  to  his  keep.       ^m^mmmm^m^ 

His  cost  at  the  end  of  his  work  will  be  equal  to  his  value,  or    15    0    0 

The  fattening  him  will  cost  in  food,  labour,  wear,  tear  and  risk  10    0    O 

Aod  he  will  then  sell  for  what  he  has  cost,  namely,        -        £M5    0    O 

A  three  year  old  coU  may  be  bought  for  15/.,  his  labour  will  be  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  ox,  but  suppose  it  only  equivalent  to  his  keep  for 
3  yean :  at  6  years  old  he  would  have  cost  the  same  sum  as  the  ox, 
sanely,  15/.  but  he  will  then  be  worth  3(V.  by  which  he  will  pay  his 
Mner  a  profit  of  100/.  per  cent,  or  one-third  of  that  sum  annually  *• 


SECT.  IV. — HOGS. 


*  A  VERY  large  market  is  held  on  Finchlcj-common  for 
the  sale  of  this  useful  animal^  where  great  numbers  are 


f. 


*  Such  persons  as  are  determined  on  keeping  draught  oxen,  should 

*ot  by  any  means  work  them  in  yokes,  as  they  step  more  freely  in  collai^, 

[       do  their  labour  with  more  ease  to  themselves,  and  admit  the  ploughman 

!       Ud  carter  to  do  their  work  more  nearly  equal  to  the  same  operations 

hf  horse-teams.    The  additional  risk  and  expense  in  labour  of  training  an 

/K  to  work,  has  usually  been  thought  to  deserve  notice ;  but  this  seams  to 

tc  nearly  removed  by  putting  a  collar  on  his  neck,  to  which  attach  a 

npe  of  about  six  or  seven  yards  long,  with  a  log  fastened  to  the  other 

<Dil,  a&d  letting  the  ox"  draw  it  about  as  be  feeds  in  his  pasture  for  a 

jKfl(  pr  morey  before  he  19  put  into  harness. 

1  i  3  purchased 
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purchased  fat,  by  the  hog.  butchers  of  London,  as  well  ^ 

vast  quantities  of  lean  stores,  brought  from  Shropshirei 
and  other  distant  counties,  to  be  fed  by  the  mak<<listiUen. 
Here  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Board*  to  use  their  en* 
deavours  to  corrcft  an.  error  too  much  believed  by  the  vol- 
gar,  that  the  malt-distillers^  pork  is  not  good ;  the  hogs, 
it  is  asserted,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  iptoxication;  where- 
as  the  contr^y  is  the  fafl ;  it  being  notorious,  that  the 
]bcst  pork  for  sea  voyages  is  that  from  the  malt-distilkif 
(who  always  finish  them  with  hariweat J:  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  thai  the  best  bacon  in  the  kingdoin  is  made  from 
those  hogs ;  and  he  would  be  a  bad  workman,  who  left 
spirit  enough  in  his  wash  to  make  his  hogs  drunk.* 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  prejudice  should  be  weB- 
founded,  since,  upon  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  hogs  fatted 
at  the  distilleries  fetch  the  same  price,  both  at  the  bacon- 
merchant's  and  the  Viftualling.  office,  as  any  othqr* 

There  is  very  little  bacon  dried  in  this  county,  except 
by  the  professed  bacon-merchants.     The  general  method 
is,  to  cure  it  in  a  salt   brine,  where  it  is  kept  till  used  as 
pickled  pork.     At  ir.any  farm-houses,  pork  is  kept  three 
years  in  the  pickle,  and  then  used  ;  by  which  method  they 
are  always  consuming  that  of  the  fourth  year ;  a^  which 
age  it  is  said   the  fat  is  more  firm,  of  better  flavour,  an^ 
wastes  less  on  being  boiled,  than  with  less  keeping.  ImeL 
with  an  exception  to  this,  indeed,  at  Mr.  Robinson's^ 
Wickvhouse,  who  has  ah  oven  for  smoke-drying  bacQP  fiv^ 
his  own  use,  with  turf,  in  the  true  Westmoreland  fasbioc^ 
There  is  also  a   Mr.  Symf.s,  who    imports  pickled  poi — 
from  Ireland,  and  dries   it  by  various  methods,  so  as 

imitate  in  look  and  flavour  the  baton  and  hams  of  scv 

*  *  •  •  • 

of  the  most  noted  Enghshcoui^ties.  The  bacon  cured  at 
hog-butcheries  about  London,  is  but  little  inferior  to 
best.    The  trade  inform  me,  that  in  Yorkshire  it  is  t 
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itciircd,  and  in  WIU«?hirc  the  best  ait  up,  and  recoih^ 
nd  to  eachof  tiiose  districts  to  adopt  the-  other's  i*'e- 
>d,  so  as  to  unite  the  two  exec  lien  cit:s.  " 
Por  raising  a  superior  breed  of  hogs,  the  ^v^c  inetlKxi 
)uld  be  resorted  to,  as  I  have  recommended  under  tkjb 
ftions  on  Horses,  Cattle,  &c.  '^    '-' 

[n  the  Annals  of  Agriciihure,  vol.  xiv.  p.  17f^",  there 
tn  account  of  a  sow  which  brought  up  twelve  litters  ^ 
;s  in  seven  ycar5.  Slic  annually  produced  22  pigs» 
.crcof  6§  died,  and  15-'  were  reared,  and  sold  for  21/. 
Mn  tliis  sum  deduft  the  expense  of  their  keep  (excepH^ 
3  months  at  the  barn-  door)  7/.  and  the  renvaindcr,  bciiig 
L  a  year,  is  for  interest  of  stocky  attendance,  and 
rfit. 

The  variety  of  hog  with  undivided  hoofs,  occurs  in  tlic 
iton  of  Nurro,  not  far  from  Sassari,  iu  the  island  of 
rdinia. 

Every  farmer  should  be  told,  the  gristle  may  he  cut  off 
lOOth  from  the  nose  of  his  pigs,  while  youngs  ahdthnt 
will  prevent  their  damaging  liis  closes  by  turning  up  the 
rU .  • 

The  largest  breed  in  Britain  is  supposed  to  be  kept  in 
iC  neighbourhood  of  Rudgewiclc,  on  the  borders  of  SurL 
y  and  Sussex,  which  feed,  at  two  years  old,  to  an  astd- 
Jhing  weight,  even  to  double  or  treble  the  usual  weight 
hogs  at  that  age.  'I'his  brtx'd  deserves  to  be  extensively 
>^vn,  and  the  number  of  them  increased  in  most  parts 
l^is  island,  as  they  arc  most  likely  to  pay  much  more 
-l^cir  feed  than  other  breeds  of  a  smaller  size. — Sec  the 
>>viiig  letter : 

m 

SIR^  ^,  •    I  ■  ... 

■Tli'e  following  are  t&c  weights  of  soBiebf  oui'.hbg^'^ 
*^rgest  was  ftttfed'  by  Mr,  THdMits  'iM^JgitS  ViM 

1  i  4  killed 
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iBJUed  by  JoRK  OcLDBR,  tt  Wisborooghpgrccn :  H  wi^ 
ctii  bundnd  and  sixteen  sUme  six  pounds.  Two  more  were 
iatted  by  Mr.  Irbland»  and  killed  at  his  house;  one9S 
ftonei  and  one  90  stone«  Mr.  Edward  Ireland,  ooe 
$6  stonOf  and  one  SO  stone.  Mr.  Thomas  £xxioTT,one 
67  stone,  and  one  90  stone;  this  had  88  lbs.  in  the  flea. 
Mr.  Parkrurst  Elliott,  one  80  stone ;  and  Mr.  Am- 
^HOMtWiddbNi  one  99  stone«  Mr.ST£NjMG>one85stODt 
lEtfr.  PrtdBi  at  Oanley,  one  last  year  91  stone ;  and  ae* 
tend  more  that  wdghed  between  70  and  80  stone,  whid 
we  take  no  notice  of.  The  age  of  the  hpgs  I  suppose 
snay  be  about  two  years  old. 

^  I  am,  &c. 

*  JAMES  PUTTOCK. 

^Rudgtmicl,  Ntnf.QSti,  1796.' 

In  order  to  discover  the  weight  of  the  four  quarters  of 
fny  hogi  weigh  it  alive,  without  fasting  it,  and  for  store 
jkQpi  multiply  that  weight  by  the  decimal  .....^.•.......  .55 

When  the  animal  is  meaty,  multiply  by  ....................  .6 

Gopd  porkers  by  •...•••.•••• • ^S 

Fat  hogs  by  ......•••••M»f.«....«..fMM......... ........ .........m....**.   •' 

The  fattest  possible  by  • ...•..• — •  **>^ 

Then  mark,  off  the  decimals,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
nearly  tl^e  weight  of  the  four  quarter^  of  that  hog. 


BBCT.    v.— BABBITS. 

Tif E  only  rabbit-wnrren  that  I  know  of  in  the  countfiv 
is  on  Uxbridg6i<ommon.  In  various  other  parts  of  th^ 
county,  indeed,  there  are  enow  of  them  in  the  fields  tcr 
be  trouhldKWie  to  the  fartnersy  who  take  some  psdns  to  de^ 

stioy 
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•troy  them  I  but  in  this  they  h<ive  XMt  altogether  siic^ 
ceedcd. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  rendered  too  vahuibl«>.  by  its 
connexion  with  London,  to  be  profitably  employed  in  the 
xeiring  of  rabbits ;  but  in  more  distant  counties,  and  on 
very  poor  sandy  land,  I  have  several  times  had  proof  that 
tu}  other  stock  could  have  returned  so  much  money  for 
the  scanty  herbage  on  which  they  fed. 

There  are  many  places  in  and  about  London,  where 
poor  people  make  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  tame.rabbits 
a  irery  considerable  article  of  profit.  They  generally  feed 
them  with  grains  (procured  from  the  small-beer  breweries), 
pollard,  cabbage-leaves,  parsley,  tumip*tops,  and  the  re- 
fuse of  other  vegetables,  with  now  and  then  a  little  clover- 
bay,  of  which  t^ey  are  particularly  fond. 

When  they  are  of  a  sufficient  age,  and  in  proper  con- 

^Ution,  they  sell  them  to  the  poulterers,  who  supply  the 

taUes  of  their  customers  with  this  article  of  luxury  at  aU 

reasons  of  the  year,  but  more  particularly  when  wild  or 

IWren  rabbits  are  out  of  season. 


SECT.    VI. POULTRY. 

Considerable  numbers  are  raised  at  the  countrji^ 
bouses  of  most  men  of  fortune,  and  at  the  houses  of  n^any 
^raicrs ;  but  more  generally  on  the  com-fiurms,  where 
'^fy  are  useful  in  picking  up  com  that  otherwise  would 
^  loct,  and  also  worms  and  slugs  in  tl|c  fields  near  the 
^'i^tt^house.  On  farms  employed  -purely,  in  the  gnowii^ 
'^Haiy,  they  are  less  common — sometimes  none.  As  in 
^^i'^H  cases,  the  mowing  ground  comes  close  to  the  house, 
^i^^K  is  no  pasture^  Hod  it  if  cbffi^  t^  rfiitr^ 

from 
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*  For  the  small  expense,  then,  of  i\4*  >  pouIterfTj  re« 
sideot  ixithc  vicinity  of  any  great  town^  and  applying  to 
no  other  business,  may  rear  for  sale  a  chicken,  for  which 
be  shall  receive  Ix*    Sut  the  farmer  or  cottager  can  pro- 
vide a  similar  chicken  for , the  market,  at  little  more  prime 
^ost  than  the  value  of  the  ^gg  from  which  it  was  hatched. 
About  every  house  in  the  country,  there  is  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  farinaceous  food,  which  goes  daily  to  waste,  if 
there  be  not  domestic  fowls  to  feed  upon  it.     To  the  ei* 
tent  of  this  proportion  of  food,  no  chkken  kept  by  a  far- 
mer or  cottagjcr  costs  the  breeder  and  keeper  more  than  U, 
Would  every  family  throughout  these  kingdoms,  kcq> 
constantly  just  as  many  fowls  as  it  might  thus  feed  with- 
out expense,  we  should  never  want  abundance  of  poultrj, 
at  reasonable  cheapness. 

*  I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  chickens ;  but  older 
fowls  are  not  less  profitable.  Any  hen,  even  though  fisd 
with  food  for  which  money  proportionate  to  its  just 
market  value  must  be  a^ually  paid,  will,  by  her  eggs,  pay, 
finnually,  at  least  three  times  the  cost  of  her  subsisteoce. 
A  part  of  the  male  birds  which  are  not  sent  to  n:iarket  in 
the  condition  of  chickens,  may  be  reduced  to  caponSf 
which  you  may  speedily  bring  to  advantageous  sale. 

*  Why,  Sir,  the  very  dung  of  tlicsc  creatures  is  sufficifltt 
almost  to  pay  for  their  whole  food.  In  your  garden,  yoo 
will  find  it  the  richest  and  most  exciting  of  manures  h 
your  beds  of  leeks,  onions,  &c.  &c.  Is  it  not,  also,  d 
the  greatest  utility  to  tanners  and  dyers? 

*  Of  all  sorts  of  ai)imal  food,  the  fowl,  the  chicken,  tks 
hen-egg,  are  the  most  salutary  to  children,  to  women  €i 
tender  health,  to  the  sedentary,  and  to  the  sick. 

*  The  only  seasons  when  dunghiU<^owIs  are  trouUesoaae, 
are  in  ^eed-time,  and  an  the  begixming  of  harvest.  It 
may  then  be  proppr  tO;^t  t)^em  upiq  coops  ^  tQjioftSxea 

9$ 
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as  it  were,  with  small  bags ;  or^  if  convenient,  to  sell  off 
those  which  might,  if  retained,  and  left  at  liberty,  pick 
the  grain  from  the  ears  on  the  sheaves,  make  lodgements 
in  the  standing  com,  or  scratch  tip  the  seeds  from  the 
harrowed  field. 

*  Fowls  fed  as  I  have  direfted,  may  be,  at  any  time,  sn& 
ficientiy  fattened  for  the  market,  by  a  confinement  of 
tight  days  in  a  dark  room,  and  feeding  with  barley-meal, 
with  such  coarse  parts  of  the  flour  of  wheat  as  may  be 
bought  at  one  penny  a  pound,  ice,  &c. 

^  You  may  bring  chickens,  in  snflScient  numbers,  into 
Che  market,  without  higher  expense  than  I  have  sMcd^ 
in  every  month  of  the  year.  And  whenever  chickens  are 
told  at  a  higher  price  than  a  shilling  each,  in  the  London 
market ;  there  is  either  the  most  excessive  extortion,  or 
the  greatest  imposition,  or  probably  both,  in  fault. 

•  If  gentlemen  of  estate,  or  farmers,  find  their  poultry 
more  expensive  than  I  have  stated  it  to  be,  they  may  be 
assured,  that  ic  is  so  to  them,  only  by  the  waste  or  fraud 
•f  those  who  feed  it. 

'  I  calculate,  that,  without  the  expenditure  of  any  thing 

which  would  not  otherwise  go  to  waste,  10,000,000  of 

danghill-fowls  might  be  constantly  kept  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland.    These  might  supply  12,000,000  of  chickentf 

Mid  old  fowls  for  the  table,  at  the  average  value  of  fifteen 

pence  each;   in  the  whole,   750,000/.  sterling.    They 

would  afford,    also,  for  the  table,   24,000,000  of  eggs, 

Worth,  at  one  halfpenny  each,  f  0,000/.  sterling.    Thus 

^  annual  produce  of  our  dunghill-fowk  alone,  n^ht 

'^i^c  provisions  to  the  value  of  800,000/.  from  a  capital 

'tock  of  the  same  value,  entirdy  without  expense  of  labour 

^  food,  that  does  not  otherwbe  go  to  waste.    The  h&s 

^  ^^ich  I  sirake  this  $tateniem«  tre  absolutely  undenia- 

SFCT. 
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Ido  not  fetolleft  more  than  onedove-hoose  in  the  county^ 
&nd  yet  many  pigeons  are  kept.    A  dozen  or  more  pigpoos 
are  very  commonly  to  be  met  with  at  a  gentleman's  riilai 
in  the  gable  end  of  a  stable^  or  in  an  empty  wine-pipe  set 
upon  a  post»  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high>  which  prescwes 
them  from  vermin^  and  in  some  sort  from  being  stoko. 
A  few  are  likewise  kept  by  many  journeymen  tradesmcDi 
in  the  character  of  pigeon-fancyers,  in  every  poor  part  of 
London^  and  in  all  the  other  towns  and  villages  in  the 
county,  which  must  make  the  number  in  Middlesex  yery 
considerable*    Their  merits,  however^  in  an  agricultonl 
tiewy  are  very  problematicaL 


SECT.    VIII. BEES. 

There  are  no  bees  of  any  consequence  kept  in 
tounty.     We  rarely  see  a  hive  at  a  farm-house,  and  per 
haps  not  ten  cottages  in  the  county  liave  any.    It  is 
mentable,  that  these  most  valuable  inseAs  should  be 
much  neglefted.    They  arc  probably  not  kept  to  orn 
hundreth  part  so  many  as  they  might.     Every  farmer. 
and  €very  cottager  too,  ought  to  be  furnished  with  a 
hives. 

If  I  can  trust  my  own  observations,  bees  are  kept  i 

greater  numbers  in  the  wild  and  poor  parts  of  En^amK 

than  .in  the  well^ultivated  and  rich  distriAs;  but  the 

might,  and  ought,  to  be  found  in  all.    Cottagers  m^^ 

pay  their  raits  from  the  produce  of  their  bees,  whicl» 

require  very  little  attendance,  and  lesa  provision.  •  Thci** 

whole  increase,  wax  and  honey^  is  very  nearly  net  profit  ^ 

2nd 
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twl  they  are  ako  supposed  to  be  very  serriceabie  in  pro- 
lotlog  the  increase  of  beans,  pease,  &c; 

Judging  from  the  great  number  of  hives  which  I  have 
een  in  the  gardens  of  poor  people  in  distant  counties,  I 
faink  it  not  a  very  difficult  matter  for  a  prudent  cottager 
o  raise  and  keep  a  stock  of  bees,  whose  produce  would 
be  nearly  equal  to  his  own  earnings. 

These  observations  on  bees  arc  corroborated  by  Dr. 
Douglas,  in  his  Report  of  Roxburghshire,  page  184«. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


RURAL   ECONOMY. 


StCt.   K SERVANTS,    LABOURERS,    HOURS    OF 

LABOUR. 

IT  is  not  generally  the  interest  of  a  fanner,  to  makc> 
^  most  he  can  of  his  land,  -  but  rather  to  make  the  most 
^his  labourers.  It  may  bk  easily  conceived,  that,  to  make 
lod  bear  the  greatest  crops -which  are  possible,  may  be 
Attended  with  such  an  expense  in  labour,  as  to  render  so 
pirieft  a  system  unprofitable.  Consequently  every  conn* 
dfirate  farmer  always  has  been,  and  for  ever  will  be,  obliged 
Kvadbpt  a  practice  below  perfedlion,  so  far  as  may  be  ne^ 
Donry.to  secure  the  expense  of  labour  being  returned 
ritfa  profit.    To  keep  a  farm  particularly  neat  and  clean,- 

may 
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may  he  attended  with  an  expense  equal  to  o&e-third  of  its 
annual  rent^  in  extra  labour ;  which  cannot  repaf  to  many 
sfatllings. 

T||e  wages  most  generally  paid  to  ordinary  l;Aoarers  m 
husbandry  in  this  county^  is  ten  shillings  a  week  doriog 
the  winter  half  year,  and  twelve  shillings  a  week  during 
the  summer  half  year  ;  but  on  most  farms^  there  is  one 
bandy,  confidential  workman,  at  twelve  shillings  a  week 
tlie  year  round.     Those  who  are  only  employed  dmag 
hiy-time  and  harvest,  are  paid  fifteen  shillings  a  week  j 
they  arc  occasionally  allowed  beer,  and  sometimes  a  dinoefi 
which  makes  it  equal  to  their  being  paid  twelve  shilliop 
a  week  the  vear  round. 

In  summer,  the  hours  of  labour  are  from  six  oVIock  in 
the  morning  till  six  o^clock  in  the  evening  \  and  dunog 
the  winter  months,  from  light  till  dark:  but  half  an  hour 
of  rest  is  always  allowed  at  breakfast,  and  an  hour  at 
dinner. 

A  great  deal  of  labour,  perhaps  a  moiety  or  more, 
the  whole,  is  done  by  the  piece*     Here  follow  some  of  tl 
prices : 

Mowing  grass  for  hay,  from  3/.  to  6/. — average  4/. 
acre. 

Mowing,  making,  stacking,  and  thatching,  teams 
straw  included,  per  acre  20/.  to  30/. 

Mowing  clover  the  first  crop,  3/.  per  acre. 

DittOj  '    the  second  crop,  2/.  6e/. 

Mowing  barley  and  oats,  from  2/.  6J.  to  S/.  6J.— arO'  ff^ 
rage  3/. 

Hooking  pease,  from  3/.  to  5/. — average  4/. 

Ditto,  or  mowing,  tSures,  5/. 

Reaping  oats,  8/. 

Bagging  wheat  and  rye,  from  10/.  to  1 8/.-— average  ISi. 

Ditto     beans^  from  6/.  to  9/.*-average  7/.  6i/. 

The 
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The  prices  vary  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  crop^ 
ivhether  it  be  standing  or  lying;  and  also  in  proportion 
o  the  distance  from  town.  The  said  prices  include  the 
ralue  of  the  usual  allowance  of  beer,  and  also  the  labojir 
if  iHnding  the  crop  into  sheaves,  and  setting  them  into 
liocksy  which  two  last  operations  are  done  in  a  very  loose 
lovcnly  manner.  By  bagging,  the  straw  is  cut  more 
dpiply  to  the  ground,  than  is  possible  to  be  done  by 
kaadplreaping.  It  is  performed  in  about  the  same  time^ 
and  procures  as  much  more  straw  as  is  worth  about  7x. 
(cracre. 

-Much  thrashing  is  done  by  the  day ;  more  by  the  quar« 
tCTi  and  some  by  the  truss.  These  various  methods  are 
lenrted  to,  in  order  that  the  labourer  may  be  wdl  paidt 
Ae  com  clean  thrashed,  and  pilfering  prevented— but 
Rtthottteffea:. 

Oats  and  barley  are  thrashed  at  per  quarter  2x. 
W^ang  and  pease,  at  ditto  Is.  QJ, 
VVlieat  and  rye,  at  ditto  4/.  or  sometimes  at  2J.  per 


4./. 

of  every  sort,  is  weighed  and  bound  at  1  /•  per 


ly  is  cut,  weighed  and  bound,  at  from  1  j*.  8 J.  to  2/. 
■^  per  load :  a  quick  hand  can  bind  two  loads  per  day  in 
IMdixier. 

*  nmips  arc  hoed  the  first  time,  per  acre  at  7/. 

Wtto  the  second  time,  5s. 

ctnnerymen  are  said  to  have  their  labour  done  cheaper 
lhaiitlie£urmers  and  gardeners. 

I3ifi  number  of  women  (mostly  from  North  Wales) 
^  are  employed  by  the  farmers  and  gardeners  round 
^adoDy  during  every  summer  season,  in  weeding  an4  . 
ofcing  hay,  in  gathering  green  pease  and  bcans»  in  pick- 
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ing  frnits,  and  carrying  sttawbcrries  and  otlicr  tender 
fruit  to  market,  is  astonishing.  Their  industry  is  im* 
equalled  in 'Britain,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  fruit- 
women  will  labour  several  hours  in  the  garden,  and  go  M 
and'  froir:  the  London  markets  twice  a  day,  though  at 
from  four  to  seven  miles  distance. 

Their  ordinary  hours  of  labour  are  from  eight  tiB 
six,  fot  which  they  are  paid  one  shilling  a  day  io 
summer  ;  and-  from  eight  till  dark  for  ten-pence  in  the 
winter. 

Their  working  so  much  in  the  open  air,  gives  them  a 
hale,  brown  complexion,  the  sure  index  of  good  health: 
just  the  reverse  of  which,  arc  the  complexions  and  beakh 
of  those  women  in  other  counties,  whose  occupation  is 
knitting,  or  lace^-making. 

Fruit  is  gathered  by  measure,  and  carried  to  Londoni^ 
the  journey. 

Green-pease  are  gathered  at  from  1  x.  to  1/.  6d.  per  sack, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pods,  and  the  abundance  of 
the  crop. 

Beafu  at  half  the  said  price. 

*  On  the  whole^  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  prfcc  of 
labour  is  high,  for  a  county  in  which  the  metropolis  of 
so  great  an  empire  is  situated.* 

Since  the  former  impression  of  this  work,  when  the 
foregoing  pi'ices  were  paid,  the  advance  has  been:  about 
one-third. 

One  great  grievance  which  the  industrious  poor  labour 
under  is,  the  imposition  of  the  Icivest  skop-Jteeptrs,  i 
whom  they  (the  poor)  arc,  from  local  situation,  .obliged 
to  buy  their  provision.  In  the  article  of  vegetables,  such 
dealers  inble  the  jnarhet  price.  Another  great  evil  i5,tfa<j 
many  of  this  class  of  shop-keepers  also  deal  in  //wiftwtfl 
liquor  Si  scandal^  imd  bad  advice. 

•  Be 
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The  increasing  number  of  public- houses*  i3  equally  to 
i>e  deplored.  There  the  poor  and  thoughtless  arc  irresisti- 
bly tempted  to  squander  their  money,  in  bad  beer  and 
spirits,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  their  constitution ;  whereas 
a  substantial  meal  at  home,  with  a  little  good  ale,  would 
ensure  that  health  and  vigour  so  essential  to  persons  who 
must  earn  their  bread  by  the  swea:  of  their  brows. 

I  cannot  here  omit  to  mention,  that  the  ificr^ase  of  puhlic" 
houses  is  more  ruinous  to  the  lowest  orders  of  sscictj  than  all 
9iber  evils  put  together.  The  depravity  of  morals,  and  the 
frequent  distress  of  poor  families,  if  traced  to  their  true 
source,  would  generally  be  found  to  originate  in  the  pub« 
lie-house.  On  the  contrary,  where  there  is  not  such  a 
liouse  in  the  parish  (and  some  such  parishes  there  still  are^ 
though  in  distant  counties),  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
labourer,  generally  speaking,  enjoy  happiness,  compared 
with  those  where  many  public-houses  are  seen.  They  are 
ako  less  disposed  to  deceive  and  pilf;;r  \  are  better  clothed, 
jnore  cleanly  in  their  persons,  and  agreeable  in  their  man- 
pers. 

The  labourers  of  this  county  are  ruined  in  morals  and  con^ 
jtitution  hy  the  public-houses.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that,  the 
higher  their  wages,  the  less  they  carry  home,  and  conse- 
quently, the  greater  is  the  wretchedness  of  themselves  and 
their  families.  Comforts  in  a  cottage  are  n\ostly  found, 
where  the  man's  wages  are  low,  at  least  so  low  as  to  re- 
quire him  to  labour  six  days  in  every  week.  For  instance, 
jl  good  workman,  at  nine  shillings  per  week,  if  advanced  to 


,  *  The  number  of  these  houses  is  wonderfully  increased  in  this  county, 
md  in  Surrey,  by  reason  of  many  of  the  brewers  and  dutiilers  being  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace. — J,  M, 

Public-houses,  their  pernicious  effedU  on  labourers  and  others— ^et 
€loiicettcr  Report,  p.  25. 

I  K  k  2  twelve. 
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tWelvcj  trill  spend  a  day  in  the  week  at  the  ale-honsCf 
which  xtdoces  hts  labour  to  five  dajrs,  or  ten  shillings  ( 
and  as  he  will  spend  two  shillings  in  the  pnblic-hcmse)  it 
tcxircs  but  eight  for  his  family  ;  which  is  one  less  than 
they  had  when  he  earned  only  nine  shillings. 

If  by  any.  means  he  be  put  into  a  sitnaticn  of  eamiog 
eighteen  shilBngs  in  six  days,  he  will  get  drunk  on  Sunday 
Said  Monday,  and  go  to  his  work  stupid  on  Tuesday  ;  and, 
should  he  be  a  mechanical  journeyman  of  sooEie  geniiis^ 
who  by  constant  labour  could  earn  twenty-four  shillings 
or  thirty  shillings  per  week,  as  some  of  them  can,  he  wfl 
be  drunk  half  the  week,  insolent  to  his  employer,  andtA 
every  person  about  him. 

If  his  master  has  business  in  hand  that  requires  partkubr 
dispatch,  he  will  then,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  ht 
absent  from  his  work,  and  his  wife  and  children  will  efr 
p'erience  the  extreme  of  hunger,  rags  aikl  cold  •. 

The  low  Tfifis  an  the  sides  of  the  turnpike-roads^  arc^  i* 
general,  receiving  houses  for  the  corn,  hay,  straw,  pod- 
try,  eggs,  &c.  which  the  farmers'  men  pilfer  from  tlieir 
master. 

Geniktnen^s  servants  are  mostly  a  bad  set,  and  the  git* 
number  of  them  kept  in  this  county,  is  the  means  of  tk 
Vural  labourers  acquiriiig  a  degree  of  idleness  and  insolence 
unknown  in  places  more  remote  from  the  metropolis. 

The  poor  children  who  are  brought  up  on  the  bonferl 
of  commons  and  copses,  are  accustomed  to  lit£le  UxnTi 
but  to  much  idleness  and  pilfering.    'Having  grown  tf^ 


"  Tf  greater  wages  are  ghren,  they  wfU  be  given  for  expcnsei  io 
widely  dffferent  from  die  necettxrics  of  liffr— chey  will  be  ghcB  loHi 
encouragement  of  idleaets,  and  for  the  increase  of  the  exdM  iciu* 
Idleness  it  the  root  of  ail  evil— articles  of  fxcise  are  the  mcniturevVci 
uourisbes  that  root.'— -j?//^/^:/. 

and  1^ 
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and  tbfse  latter  qualities  having  become  a  part  of  their  n;^ 
tiurcf  they  are  then  kitroduced  to  the  farmers  a^  ^enra^ts 
or  bbourers,  and  very  bad  one^  they  make. 

The  children  of  small  farmers^  on  the  contrary^  bar!? 
lite  pi^hire  of  industry,  hard  labour,  ^d  honesty,  hoiirly 
Jicfore  them,  in  the  persons  of  tbeir^^orM/^,  and  daily  bear 
ihe  complaints  which  they  mak;e  against  idle  and  {Hlferiog 
servants,  and  comparisons  drawn  in  favour  of  hone^jf# 
In  this  manner  honesty  and  industry  become,  as  it  were>  ^ 
]Kurt  of  the  nature  of  such  young  fqlks.  The  father's  pro* 
jpeny  is  small,  and  his  means  few ;  he  is  tlierefore  unable 
to  hire  and  stock  a  farm  for  each  of  his  children ;  conse* 
quently  they  become  servants  on  large  farms,  or  in  gen« 
flemen's  families,  and  in  either  situation,  are  the  D)ost 
Cdthful  part  of  such  establishments. 

*  During  the  American  war  (says  Sir  Wiixiam  Pul- 
TXMEt),  the  interruption  given  by  our  cruizers  to  the 
4nde  of  that  country,  and  other  circumstances,  prevented 
the  Americans  from  procuring  supplies  of  molasses  for 

idieir  distilleries  \  and  a  distress  was  experienced,  particu* 
hiiy  in  harvest  time,  for  the  want  c^  rum  to  mxf.  wit|i 
Water,  which  was  the  drink  of  their  labourers. 

'  It  is  known  that  cold  water  is  dangerous,  when  used 
-^  persons  heated  with  labour,  or  by  any  severe  pxercise^ 
.sad  yet  it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  waste  by  perspiratiop 
JD  some  mode  or  other.  When  rum  or  wine  is  added  in 
nftnaH  quantity  to  water,  it  may  be  u^ed,  even  if  cold, 
^nhh,  little  danger  5  it  would,  however,  be  safer  if  a  little 
^KMn  water  were  mixed. 

*  Xbr.  Rush,  of  America,  after  making  experiments, 

^^I^QQOniclided  In  a  publication,  that  instead  of  mm,  ijrhich 

''^K'i^.imt  be  had,  the  labourers  in  harvest  «bo|i4d  mix  ^ 

^^''^iTJndliwoportioa^cfvinegar  with  their  W9tcr.    Some 

aAertiim  n  jcraiAd  poblicasw>a»  1^  memjme4  that 
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the  praAice  had  been  adopted,  and  had  succeeded  em 
beyond  his  expe^bitions ;  indeed  so  much  so,  that  il 
many  places  vinegar  was  continued  to  be  used,  thoqk 
mm  could  easily  be  had. 

*  He  accounts  for  the  preference  of  vinegar  to  mmii 
this  manner.  Severe  labour  or  exercise  excites  a  dq« 
of  fever ;  and  the  fever  is  increased  by  spirits,  or  farmani 
liquor  of  any  sort;  but  vinegar,  at  the  same  timetbtl 
]prevents  mischief  from  drinking  cold  water,  during  tk 
heat  and  perspiration  occasiont^d  by  exercise,  allays  tif 
fever ;  and  the  labourers  found  themselves  more  refreshed 
and  less  exhausted  at  night,  when  vinegar  was  used  iostaij 
of  rum. 

•  I  have  forgot   tlic  proportion  of  vinegar,  but  I 
it  was  not  more  than   a  rea-spoonful  to  half  a  pint 
water. 

*  I  dare  say   the  works  of  Dr.  Rush  may  be  found! 
London,    from  which   a   more  correft    account  of 
very  important  matter  may  be  extracted. 

•  The  discovery  was  nnt  altogether  new,  for  the  R( 
used  vinegar,  to   mix  with  v-ater,  for  the  drink  of  th*-' 
soldiers.  — Ccpiaffrcm  a  i^IS.  paper  of  Sir  WjLLlA^l^* 

Mons.  Denon,   a  c^ebratcd  French  draftsman, 
•ccompMiied  their  army  while  it  was  in  Upper  Egypt, 
perienced  the  advantage  of  vinegar  in  that  burning  clii 
which  he  relates  in  the  following  manner:   *  I  cooled 
heat  of  my  blood  with  vinegar,  which  I  mixed  with 
and  sugar,  and  drank  of  it  largely.* 

That   quality  of  water,  which  produces  the  ill- 
above  described,  to  persons  drinking  it  cold,  when 
any  considerable  degree  of  perspiration,  may  probal 
correfted  by  the  addition  of  skim  milk.     The  1: 
some  districts  of  the  kingdom,  during  harves;^, 
of  no  other  beverage  than  milk  and  watcfr^  whsch^is  Cn 
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to  allay  the  fever,  arui  oucnch  tlie  thirst,  much  more  than 
beer.  At  the  saiiui  nave,  the  lahourcrs  are  glad  whea 
they  can  procure  ;ilc  or  beer,  tUongh  they  confess  that 
they  are  much  soonei*  thirsty  after  urinkiiig  eitiier,  than 
they  arc  after  drinking  milk  and  water. 

The  Le^^islature,  in  li3G,  enabled  that  no  servant  ia 
hosbandry,  or  common  Labourer,  should  wear  any  doth  of 
;ibove  the  price  of  2/.  per  yard :  that  sum  was  nearly  equi- 
valent to  the  vaUie  of  two  bushels  and  a  half  of  wheat,  or 
15/.  of  our  money.  IV  tl.c  f?.:^".p  hvx  they  were  restrained 
from  exceeding  t\v:  price  of  IW.  ^  pair  for  hose  :  that  sum 
was  nearlv  eqaal  to  the  value  of  one  bushel  and  a  half  of 
wheat,  or  Qj.  of  oiu*  money. 

It  is  obvious,  that  t!^is  law  was  intcmJcd  to  restrain 
them  from  wearing  their  former  more  expensive  dress  of 
(loth  at  IGs,  or  IS/,  a  yard,  and  hose  at  half  a  guinea  a 
pair. 

Tlie  case  of  these  persons  is  so  mucli  altered  for  the 
WOTse,  since  the  third  of  Eiavard  IV.  that  at  this  time 
ibout  one  half  of  their  whole  number  have  neither  cloth 
por  coat  of  any  kind.  Their  hose  cost  them  al>out  2s.  a 
pair,  and  a  dirty  smock  frock  covers  the  few  rags  they 
wear. 

In  the  great  towns,  every  poor  man's  dwelling  is  cn- 
cwclcd  by  chandlers-shop:;,  porter-houses,  gin-shops. 
Pawnbrokers,  buyers  of  stolen  goods,  and  projstitutes : 
frotn  these  he  hardly  can  escape ;  from  these,  aided  by 
ftc  contaminating  efle<SU  of  crowded  manufactories,  he 
Pcvcr  does  escape ;  they  certainly  ruin  the  morals  of  his 
whole  family;  the  contagion  spreads  from  .families,  to 
pties,  ^d  from  cities  to  the  empire.  Our  labourers 
Wng  reduced,  by  these  means,  to  their  present  wrctclied 
(^^^fiittoQ^  are  become,  as  flight  have  beea  .expcfled^ 
(Wgj^jlfiif  to  their  employefs,  \shxQ\^  induces  the  •  £inQcr 
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to  convert  his  arable  land  into  pasture,  in  order  to  do 
with  as  little  of  their  assistance  as  he  possibly  can :  this 
drives  them  more  and  more  into  the  towns  in  search  of 
work;  and  in  that  manner,  manufaAories  and  vicious 
habits  successively  increase  each  other.  By  a  system  like 
this,  the  people  of  this  nation  are  progressively  ad- 
vancing into  large  manufadhiring  towns,  which  have  di 
baneful  efieA  of  destroying  the  moral  principle,  as  irdl 
as  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  family  of  every  labourer  in  this  county  drink  teaj 
many  of  the  women  do  so  three  or  four  times  every  ixf} 
this  they  do  at  an  expense  which  is  too  great  for  any  mo- 
derate price  of  labour  to  pay.  Most  of  them  might  grov 
herbs  fit  for  the  occasion,  in  their  own  garden  ;  and  sodi 
of  them  as  have  not  that  advantage,  might  do  so  in  pot% 
placed  in  sheds  and  spare  places,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  their  family  :  others  of  them  might  gather  hefh 
in  every  lane  and  hedge-row  near  their  cottage,  withost 
even  the  trouble  of  cultivation.  In  one  or  other,  or  m 
any  of  these  ways,  herbs  may  be  obtained  which  would 
not  cost  any  thing,  capable  pf  yidding  an  infnsioii  as 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  at  least  as  nutritious,  and  perii^ 
more  wholesome,  than  the  tea  of  China.  It  is  evident 
this  would  be  a  great  advantage,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  such  poor  men  as  would  adopt  it ;  yet  tliefe 
are  no  persons  who  avail  themselves  of  it,  or  any  sodi 
like  economical  plan. 

The  labourers  near  (jondon  provide  for  themselves^  aad 
every  branch  of  their  family,  the  very  best  wheaten  breads 
and  the  richest  new  milk  cheese :  this  may  be  right  as  to 
the  man  who  labours,  and  vnrong  as  to  some  part  of  htt 
family.  But  they  are  always  wrong  in  spending  fihom  fift 
shillings  to  half  a  guinea  every  week,  in  the  useless  artidey 
pf  tea,  beer,  and  sfnritnoui  li()uors.    These  tliiiigs  aie 
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imnecessary,  as  an  infusion  of  the  most  common  English 
herbs  (even  sweet  hay,  that  has  not  heated  much  in  the 
stack)  would  answer  the  best  purpose  of  common  tea ; 
»od  the  others  are  useless,  because  a  similar  infusion  of 
herbs,  grain,  or  meal,  may  be  prepared,  which  would 
answer  every  intention  (except  intoxication)  better.  Corn 
or  pulse  might  be  highly  dried,  and  then  ground  imperi- 
fieAly,  and  used  in  the  manner  of  either  tea  or  coffee }  or 
dm  being  ground  iine,  it  might  be  used  as  cocoa  or  choco- 
late, or  be  made  the  principal  ingredient  in  water^gniely 
milk  pottage,  thick  milk,  furmity,  barley  broth,  and 
animal  broth*  An  infusion  of  tea,  seems  to  be  the  least 
proper  for  the  breakfast  of  a  labouring  man,  of  any  thing 
that  can  be  contrived* 

The  industrious  poor  of  England  are  not  distressed  by 
the  high  price  of  provisions,  but  by  the  same  cause  which 
distresses  many  persons  in  every  class  in  society ;  namely^ 
by  indulging  themselves  in  articles  that  are  only  to  be  ob- 
tained at  an  expense  which  the  parties  cannot  afford. 
After  what  has  been  said,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that 
foreign  tea,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors,  are  unnecessary; 
giod  should  it  be  further  admitted  fand  I  do  not  know  any 
mfficient  reason  why  it  should  not),  that  one  moiety  of  the 
earnings  of  the  labouring  poor  is  expended  for  these  un- 
aobftantial  articles,  it  would  follow,  that  they  might  be 
as  well  supported  by  expending  only  one  hsilf  <^  their 
present  earnings.  The  other  moiety,  if  properly  secured 
and  improved,  would  accumulate,  and  become  an  ample 
jprorbion  for  all  the  accidents  of  life  and  the  infirmities  of 
i^dage. 

The  high  value  of  our  landed  estates  depend  very  much 
upon  the  low  price  of  labour :  if  the  farmers  could  have  their 
wotk  csKcnted  for  one  moiety  of  the  present  costp  other 
fjung^  remaining  the  same^  it  would  enable  them  tofay 

a  much 
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a  much  higher  rent  for  their  land.  Supposing  the  laboor 
of  land  to  be  20/.  an  acre,  in  case  this  could  be  reduced 
to  10/.  gentlemen  might  then  add  50  per  cent,  to  thdr 
rentals,  and  the  farmers  could  pay  such  increased  rent} 
with  more  convenience  to  themselves  than  they  can  paj 
their  present  rents  at  the  present  price  of  labour.  The 
rent  of  land  is  about  14/.  an  acre;  if  the  price  of  laboor 
could  be  lowered  10/.  the  farmer,  by  adding  50  per  cent, 
to  his  rent|  would  pay  his  landlord  Is.  and  increase  hii 
own  profits  3/.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  by  any  means, 
the  price  of  labour  should  be  increased  from  20/.  to  Sin 
per  acre,  the  rent  would  be  absorbed  in  the  price  of  the  la- 
bour, in  which  state  of  things  the  landlord  would  be  sn- 
able  to  procure  any  rent.  The  present  price  of  labour, 
and  rent  of  land,  is  as  much  as  the  farmer  can  afibrd  to 
pay  ;  increasing  the  labour  at  once,  so  much  as  to  be  eqini 
to  the  present  labour  and  rent,  would  reduce  the  rent  tt 
nothing. 

It  seems  to  be  evident,  that  an  addition  to  the  present 
price  of  labour  of  about  70  per  cent,  would  annihilate  the 
rental  of  land.  Arc  the  advocates  for  increasing  the 
price  of  labour,  aware  of  the  evil  tendency  of  their  arga- 
ments?  have  they  contemplated  the  distress  which  would 
take  place,  if  the  land  should  not  produce  any  rent  ? 

Advancing  the  hire  of  labour,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  increasing  the  price  of  the  produce  of  land,  would 
create  a  struggle,  of  short  duration,  between  the  land- 
lords and  the  farmers,  which  would  reduce  the  former  ta 
farmers,  and  the  latter  to  labourers.  The  labouring  class 
would  be  inordinately  increased  in  number,  and  the  work 
to  be  done  greatly  reduced  in  quantity.  They  would  be 
employed  two  or  three  days  in  a  week  ;  this  would  create 
^  competition  among  the  labourers  to  obtain  constaut 
Vorl&>  whiqU  ^ould  oqly  he  dope  by  working  for  k9 

inoner 
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money  than  usual ;  the  price  of  labour  would  fall  greatly 
below  what  it  is  at  present,  the  land  would  be  itnperfeAly 
cultivated,  and  the  agricultural  part  of  the  nation  would 
be  thrown  some  hundred  vears  back. 

Every  advance  in  the  cost  of  agricultural  labour,  must 
Jpc  paid  by  cither  the  community  or  the  landlords.  If 
grain  and  animal  food  are  made  to  advance  in  pricey  in 
order  to  enable  the  farmers  to  pay  additional  wages  to 
their  labourers,  it  bccoines  a  tax  on  the  community,  and 
to  which  these  identical  labourers  contribute.  If  the 
price  of  grain  and  animil  x(h\.\  hj.ilJ  rrntinue  stationary,' 
and  labour  sho'M  i  ^.  ':a:,c  in  puce,  it  will  infallibly  oc- 
casion i.j  .w  deduftion  in  the  rents. 

It  i  ^  ci'^  importance  to  the  landed  interest,  that 
the  *  ^  carets  in  agriculture  should  be  fed  at  a  very  low 
expense.  Any  material  increase  of  the  wages  of  labour 
can  only  be  made,  without  doing  great  injustice  to  the 
landlords,  by  a  proportionate  advance  in  the  prices  of 
srain  and  cattle. 

*  I  should  feci  much  satisfa£tion  at  measures  being  taken 
%o  increase  the  price  of  labour,  and  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  our  workmen,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
greatly  injuring  the  country,  and  particularly,  if  it  could 
be  accomplished  without  any  material  interruption  to 
the  progress  of  science,  of  arts^  and  of  commerce.  But 
the  success  of  agriculture,  tnanufaAures,  and  commerce^ 
an  depend  upon  the  price  of  labour  being  low,  even 
-very  low:  in  order  that  our  arts  and  our  commerce 
should  be  highly  successful^  the  price  of  labour  should  be 
low  as  possible. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country  have  of  late  made 
greater  calls  than  usual  on  the  labouring  class ;  the  con- 
•eqaence  has  been,  what  under  similar  causes  always  w31 
}fe^  an  advance  in  the  wages  of  labon^.    At  the  fbntier 

price 
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price  of  com,  that  would  have  lowered  the  rent  of  land, 
which  would  have  fallen  exclusively  on  the  Unded  int^ 
rest ;  therefore,  to  prevent  so  consideraUe  an  ulconv^ 
nience,  the  cpm  laws  were  altered  in  such  a  maaner  as  to 
allow  the  price  to  rise. 

For  the  diet  of  servants  in  husbandry^  see  the  fQUovsf 
seAion. 


8£CT.    U. PROVISIONS, 

AND  THEIR  PRICES. 

Brmad  throughout  the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  attb 
same  price  as  in  the  city  of  London.  In  the  viciniry  rf 
the  metropolis,  every  kind  oi  butcher^ s  mtift  is  eqna%  deai^ 
or  rather  more  so,  than  in  the  London  markets,  jn  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  the  xDarixt-Mni 
of  Uxbridge  and  Brentford,  pork,  poultry,  eggs,  itfg> 
tables,  and  milk,  are  something  under  the  Lopdoi 
market  price. 

The  whole  sticking  of  beef,  in  1794,  might  havcbM 
contraAed  for  by  the  year  at  2id,  per  lb. ;  though  aov 
(1805)  it  is  advanced  to  W.  per  Itx     Rump  steaks,  whid 
were  then  sold  at  SJ*  are  now  Is.  per  Ibw     fioiUig  airi 
roasting  pieces  of  beef,  weighed  together,  which  werc,9t 
the  former  period,  5d.  are  now  dJL  per  lb.    Mottook 
nearly  at  the  same  rate  as  beef.    House-lamb  is  from  h 
to  2if.  6dm  per  lb.     Grass-lamb  Id.  per  ]h.  higher  tbs 
mutton.     Veal  is  2 J.  per  lb.  higher  than  beef  ^  and  foi 
a  halfpenny  or  penny  per  lb.  higher  than  veal. 

The  prices  of  meat  are  at  the  kwe/i  from  ACcbul* 
mas  to  Christmas  i  and  at  the  iigbat  nboot  Maich  « 
ApriU         . 

FigetMt 
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Vegdahlci  are  uncommonly  cheap  at  the  first  hand,  in 
lie  markets ;  but  the  distaxtce  at  which  the  great  bulk  of 
he  inhabitants  reside  from  the  markets,  makes  it  neces- 
arj  for  them  to  buy  these  articles  of  the  retailers  in  their 
mnk  neighbourhood,  at  about  three  times  the  original 
ost* 

¥or  instance,  turnips — an  acre  of  good  turnips  are  told 
D  the  €Ow4ceeper  by  the  farmer  for  ten  guineas,  which 
rodttoes  five  of  their  waggon-loads.  The  same  crop  pro- 
.oces  fifteen  market  cart-loads,  which  the  farming  gar- 
IcBcr  sells  at  market  for  three  guineas  each,  or  forty  five 
viiieas  for  the  whole.  The  retailers,  out  of  this  quantity 
uJce  up  as  many  bunches  as^  at  five-pence  each,  will  pro- 
luce  135/.  Thus  the  consumers  are  paying  the  enormous 
mn  of  135/.  for  what  the  farmer  sells  at  ten  guineas,  and 
he  gardener  at  forty-five  guineas* 

'tbcfamurs  of  this  county  live,  as  they  are  entitled  to 
IDji  as  well  as  any  other  set  of  men  of  the  same  fortune. 

^hc  servants  who  arc  boarded  by  the  farmers,  frequently 
more  animal  food  than  their  masters.  There  is 
certain  rule,  but  perhaps  something  like  the  following 
may  be  near  the  truth,  viz.  bread,  cheese,  and 
fitt  fttrk  for  breakfast ;  coarse  joints  of  beef  boiled,  with 
ttUbages  and  other  vegetables,  or  meat  pies,  meat  pud^ 
dUgty  Ac.  for  dinner ;  cold  pork,  bread  and  cheese,  &c. 
Air  cupper;  and  with  every  meal  small  beer. 

It  is  evident  the  expense  of  such  a  diet  must  be  very 
90Midenible ;  and  the  waste  which  the  servants  of  this 
mmty  make  is  shameful. 

TMnj  together  with  their  rude  manners,  induqes  most 
^^mert  to  pay  them  board-wages^  especially  as  this  me- 
lted greatly  lessens  the  trouble  of  the  mistress,  and  female 
^•flils  af  the  house.  They  will  then  eat  fiit  pork,  with 
^Mul^wd  cfaeesei  three  times  a  day  \  but  when  the  fanner 

boarded 
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March  1,  1795,  to  March  1,  1T9S,  928^743  and 

—  179C,          —          1797,  829,684    — 
_       1797,          —          1798,  871,097    — 

—  1798,  —  1799,  769,04-7   — 

—  1799,  —  1800,  865,804    — 


Average  annual  importation   .•....•^.     821,327 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  one  million  and  twenty- 
thousand  tons. 

One  bushel  weighs  about  three-fourths  of  a  huxH 
which  is  27  cwt.  per  chaldron.  Bad  coal  is  rather  he 
th«a  that  of  better  quality,  but  tlie  extremes  of  Newc 
coal,  are  supposed  not  to  diiTcr  more  than  one  par 
aictj* 

The  price  of  coal  at  Newcastle  is  said  to  vary  from  i 
to  17/.  per  chaldron  of  52  cwt.  which  is  the  measnn 
that  town;  but  as  the  London  chaldron  weiglisoolf 
cwt.  the  original  cost  of  that  quantity,  including  thcfttt 
fees,  is  from  7x.  to  9/.  say  the  average  is  £'^  ^ 

The  freight  varies  between  peace  and  war  coa-  1  *%  • 

siderably :  I  shall  suppose  it  to  average        ^ 

s.    d» 
Tlie  taxes  on  coals  are,  by  the  5>  of  Ann, 

chap.  4-, 

tlie  9th  of  Ann,  chap»  C, 2    0 

ditto,  chap.  22,  ...^ 3     0 

ditto  1779  and  1782,  .l.- 0  10 

8  10 
Metage, 0    8 

Orphans*  tax,  ••».• m .••••  0    6 

0  10 

Cany  forward  •••.•  #••••••  j^*l   ^ 


n,  1 
[3     0 
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-'•    •-  •  Brought  forwafd  •.^..•.-••*. -;iC'^     ^     ^ 

lie  tax,  lace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  light- "^ 
houseS]  piers,  insurance,  discounts,  com-  f 
mission^  and  other  incidental  expenses^T 
about  J 


he  chargfs  on  getting  a  chaldron  of  coals  into^ 
the  River  Thames,  amount  to  about  5 


1  15     0 


The  price  of  coals  delivered  over  the  sides  of  the  sliips 

the  Pool,  that  is,  in  the  River  Thames^  during  the 
»t  five,  or  more  years,  has  varied  from  45/.  to  65/. ;  by 
hich  tliey  have  yielded  to  the  importers  a  profit  of  firom 
>/.  to  30/.  per  chaldron.  In  addition  to  all  which,  the 
tnsuniers  have  to  pay  for  lighterage,  porterage,  or  cart- 
pe,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  river,  measuring 
hen  it  is  done,  trimming  and  in  beer,  from  3/.  to  10/. : 

all  which  ways,  exclusive  of  any  allowance  for  being 
icated  in  the  measure,  they  average  about  S/.  per  chal* 
"on  of  36  heaped  bushels.     The  quantity  is  so  great  a$ 

make  the  wliolc  cost  about  two  millions  three  hun- 
"cd  thousand  pounds. 

Since  opening  the  Grand  JuntSUon  Canal,  many  coab 
^'vc  been  brought  by  it  from  the  pits  in  Staffordshire  to 
>adon.  This  commerce  increased  in  the  years  1804 
^d  part  of  1805,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and 
omised  to  continue  the  supply  of  a  considerable  pro- 
ton of  the  coal  used  in  London.     But  the  coal  owners 

Durham  and  Northumberland,  as  well  as  the  persons 
lagged  in  the  shipping  of  it,  became  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
^  of  losing  their  monopoly  of  that  trade ;  and  they 
k4  address  enough  to  prevail  on  the  Legislature  to  tax  all 
ch  coals  as  should  pass  by  that  canal  to  London,  so  much 

to  amount  nearly  to  a  prohibition. 
.  "  l12  There 
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Thcrt  are  «#  fiatural  appearances  m  this  ceunt^i  tbe 
in  the  least  indicate  coal,  and  the  flatness  of  the  tairbot 
is  very  unfavourable  for  discoTering  the  stratat  bj  which 
alone  a  sound  opinion  can  be  formed,  as  to  the  probabilitj 
of  its  containing  coal,  or  meta^c  ore. 

They,  liQwcvcr,  may  be  hidden  in  the  greatest  profc 
don  n^ithin  the  bowels  of  this  county  forever,  if  more 
eSe£hul  trials  to  discover  them,  should  not  be  made 
than  have  hitherto  been,  which  have  not  exceeded  tk 
depth  of  the  wells. 

The  position  and  variety  of  mineral  strata  cannot  br 
seen  at  the  surface  of  any  part  of  this  county,  as  tlief 
iottietimes  may  in  places  that  are  mountainous,  or  mod 
divided  by  running  vrater.  These  cases,  aided  by  inii^ 
fals  being  found  in  such  streams,  have  been  theor^cf 
mining  in  every  country. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  coal  under  St.  LeonHfs 
forest,  in  Sussex,  about  thirty-three  miles  from  Loni^l 
and  I  have  been  told  of  coal  having  been  found  actf 
Cranlcy,  at  about  the  same  distance. 
'  A  canal  following  the  borders  of  the  river  M<ite»  ^ 
Leatherhead  and  Dorking,  and  through  the  flat  coontf  Mn 
by  Crawley,  would  open  a  market  for  these  coals,  if  ttet  ■% 
be  any  worth  the  labour  of  raising  them ;  at  least  m  I  j 
the  Legislature  might  think  it  advisable  to  prohibit  tkf  J  t» 
being  conveyed  to  London 

lit 
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CHAP,  XV. 

POLITICAL    ECONOMY; 

AS  CONNECTED  WITH^   OR  AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE. 


SECT.    1.— -ROADS. 

THE  turnpike  roads  in  Middlesex  bear  evident  marks 

•  their  vicinity  to  a  great  city,  Scinered  vilte^  send 
ateel  houses,  in  the  manner  of  a  continued,  and  dtti^ 
onally  of  rather  an  elegant  village,  are  erefted  on  one,  or 
9th  sides  of  the  roads,  for  five,  or  sev^n  miles  out  6[ 
4mdon.  The  foot-paths  are  thronged  with  passengerii 
nd  the  carriage-ways  with  ht>rses,  carts,  waggons^  ch^ises^ 
nd  gentlemen's  carriages  of  every  description.  -^  ' ' 

This  county  is  int^rscftcd  by  the  three  mbst  frequentifd 
tnmpike  roads  in  the  kingdom,  namely,  the  great  wester ii 
tad,  the  great  north  road,  and  the  ea^ern,  or  Harwich 
tad ;  as  also  by  many  others  of  less  nora 

Most  of  the  parish  highways  in  this*  cotrtity,  are  supe^ 
}Ot  to  any  other  of  eqaai  extent,  that  I  hav^  ever  iHtnl 
^cy  are  hard  and  clean  in  every  sort*  ofwteithcri: -^ 
inch  so,  that  gentlemen  may  ride  aling  them,  even'd& 
^ly  after  rain,  and  scarcely  receive  a  splash. 

The  turnpike  roads^  on  the  contrary,  arc,  generaflyy 
cry  bad ;  although  at  the  toll-gates  ef  tW*  coutrty  tfciert 

*  coUeAed  a  very  large  surft  of  ilibney,  prtoBatMy-,  not  less 
l^an  40,000/.  a  year ;  a  considerable  perHon-  of  whkhk 
^dissly  expended  in  i^nkiiig  wdlsy.  iefe£Ung  pmnps, 
building  carts,  and  liiring  horses  and  men,  to  Iracj^.  the 

L 1  3  dust 
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dttst  down,  by  watering,  instead  of  more  wisely  re 

it.     By  the  folly  of  this  prafticc,  the  roads  are  kef 

inches  deep  in  mire :  whereas,  if  they  were  hush4k 

every  nvindy  day  or  night  in  summer^  and  scraped  wi 

is  sludge  J  there  would  neither'  he  dust  in  sturh  a  quantity 

siderably  to  offend^  nor  much  of  the  present  obstruclion. 

present  state  of  these  roads,  the  draught  of  every  i 

is  twice  as  much  as  it  would  be  if  they  were  clea: 

along  which  it  is  offensive  riding,  even  in  boot 

horseman's  coat,  during  half  the  year.  The  sludge, 

is  so  very  deep  all  the  winter,  and  so  fluid  after  i 

tb  render  it  unsafe  to  meet  horses,  owting  to  tlu 

throwing  it  not  only  over  a  horseman's  clothes,  h 

into  his  eyes*. 

The  turnpike    road    from   Hadleigh    through 
Mimms,    is  insufferably   bad,    and    disgraceful   t 
trustees. 

The  Edgware  road  is  of  the  san^e  description.    N( 

is  done  towards  laying  it  dry  :  all  is  flat,  and  no  id 

f^en  to  clear  it  from  dqst,  which  occasions  sludg< 

inches  deep  after  every  heavy  rain  in  summer,  and 

inches  sdl  the  winter.     The  fresh  gravel  is  always  la 

the  slop,  consequently  the  first  cart  cuts  in  into  ruts 

it  remains  so  all  the  year-     Tiie  only  possible  means 

carriage  getting  forward^  is  by  keeping  in  the  ruts.  . 

road  has  been  in  this  condition  for  many  years,  to 

great  disgrace  of  the  trustees,  who  seem  to  forget, 

the  public  liave  a  right  to  require,  that  the  money  vr 

is  taken  from  them  at  the  toll-gates,  should  be  laid 

with  economy  and  judgment. 

The  greater  part  of  the  last  paragraph  was  vritte 


*  This  is  no  ezaggeratioo:  I  hare  re jfptedly  ei|>eticnccd  the  tn 
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e^^«ar  1798;  since  which  time  some  progress  has  been, 
ade  towards  the  improvement  of  this  road. 
The  road  from  Tyburn  through  Uxbridge^  is  supposed 
have  more  broad-wheeled  waggons  pass  over  it  than  any 
her-in  this  county,  or  perliaps  in  the  kingdom.    There-. 
r6>  if  broad  wheels  were  of  much  advantage  to  roads, 
it  would  be  in  high  condition,  as  it  certainly  is  suffict- 
tdy  reeled ;  and  it  has  also  tlie  advantage  of  lying  oo 
bM  of  gravel.     But  these,  undo*  the  late  management^ 
ivc  been  insufficient  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
Daring  the  wlK>le  of  the  winter  1797-S,  there  was  but 
le  passable  track  on  this  road  ;  that  was  less  than  six 
ct  wide,    and  it  was  eight  inches  deep  in  fiuid  sludge. 
A-the  rest  of  the  road  was  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
bfp  in  adhesive  mud. 

This  track  was  thronged  with  waggons  (many  of  them 
rtwn  by  ten  horses,  and  most  of  them  having  broiad 
iieels,  even  to  sixteen  inches  wide)  and  farmer*s  six- 
ch-whcel  carts,  which  occupied  almost  the  whole  of 
Iv  confined  space.  It  was  therefore  with  great  difficulty, 
id  some  danger,  that  horse-men,  and  light  carriages 
old  pass. 

The  road  continued  in  this  bad  condition  during  the 
^ole  winter  Imlf  year.  No  exertions  were  made  towards 
Ansing  it,  although  an  expenditure  of  such  a  trifle  as 
trty  pounds,  in  the  employment  of  a  road  jcraper^ 
f*%9/n  by  i^vo  hcrscsy  would  have  kept  it  moderately  cleaa 
d  dry ;  and  would  also  have  prevented  the  unnecessary 
■truftion  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds  worth  o£ 
^tcrials,  that  were  reduced  to  powder  by  being  soaked 
i  ground,  for  six  months,  in  water  mixed  with  broken 
Qti. 

The  only  labourers  to  ]jc  seen  on  the  road,  during  se* 
9al  succeeding  months,  were  those  of  a  neighbouring 

L 1  ^  gentle* 
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gentleman ;  and  thej  wore  employed  in  carting  Ac  fSoot- 
path  into  his  enclosures. . 

The  tolls  taken  at  the  gates  amount  to  a  Ter^  large  wm 
annually ;  and  as  nothing  has  been  done  towards  keeping 
this  road  in  repair,  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  institutedf  as 
to  what  has  become  of  the  money  so  collected.  I  do  nol 
mean,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  insinuate  that  the  trea* 
surer  applies  the  principal  to  his  own  use  i  but  the  public 
have  a  right  to  expe(£b  that  the  tolls  should  be  lett  for  the 
greatest  possible  sum,  and  that  instead  of  keeping  laip 
balances  in  hand,  the  money  should  be  laid  out  in  such  i 
manner  as  to  render  the  road  clean  and  comfortable* 

If  the  present  tolls  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  this  road  in  good  condition,  the  trustees  oi^ 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  such  an  increase  as  would  enable 
tlicm.  to  make  it  so.  With  a  sufficient  fund,  the  preKOt 
intelligent  and  adlive  treasurer  gives  me  well-fbundttl 
hopes,  that  this  road  will,  in  a  few  years^  be  much  sa* 
proved. 

The  road  from  Hyde-park-corner  through  Brentibri 
and  Hounslow,  is  equally  deep  in  filth. 

Notwithstanding  His  Majesty  travels  this  road  several 
times  every  week,  there  are  not  any  exertions  made  to- 
wards keeping  it  clean  in  winter.  In  summer,  as  mock 
money  is  laid  out  in  watering  the  dust  down,  as  wouUi 
probably,  after  the  first  expenditure  in  preparing  the  roadi 
and  in  erefting  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  purposei 
be  sufficient  to  make  it  as  clean  as  the  well-kept  gnTck 
walk  of  a  pleasure-ground,  by  the  easy  means  of  floodis] 
the  road  with  water  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

Tne  carriage-way  through  Brentford  is  particularly 
the  street  is  mucii  too  narrow,  does  not  easily  admit 
being  widened,  and  it  is  always  filthy.     It  is  sup] 
that  a  new  road  might  be  made  to  pass  on  the  north  sii»^ 
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of  tbi^  town,,  in  soch  a  manner  as  to  avoid  being  offended 
fay  it  ^  at  least  this  might  be  done  at  less  expense  than 
would  be  necessary  to  widen  and  improve  the  present 


Highgate  and  Hampstead  hills  are  a  tax,  of  one  horse, 
m  every  team,  on  the  farmers  of  Finchley  and  Hendon 
«de  of  the  county,  who  are  obliged  to  drag  every  load  up 
cither  one  or  other  of  them. 

Keeping  the  roads  in  the  most  perfect  repair,  is  an  ob* 
jeft  of  high  importance :  for,  until  canals,  or  inland  navi« 
gation,  become  general,  the  supply  of  the  markets,  and 
the  price  of  every  article,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  state 
of  the  roads  over  which  they  have  to  pass  in  their  way  to 
ttiwn* 

Bad  roads  require  a  greater  number  of  horses  to  draw 

any  given  weight  along  them,  than  woujd  be  necessary 

Cor  the  conveyance  of  the  same  weight  over  good  ones  ; 

vluch.  extra-draught  must  be  paid  for  by  increasing  the. 

price  of  the  article  to  the  consumer.    The  same  number 

h£  horses  which,  along  tad  roadi,  could  only  bring  a 

•canty  supply  of  the  produce  of  the  country  from  a  small 

4iftance,  can,  on  good  roads  y  convey  a  more  abundant  supply,. 

and  from  greater  distances:  .which  is  calculated  to  lower 

the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  London  >  rather 

^intmce  them  in  distant  counties,  and  have  a  happy  tert- 

^      4liicy  towards  equalising  the  prices  between  town  and 

'^  ^untry. 

To  the  improvement  of  roads  (compared  with  the  state 

tbc>j   were  in  fifty  years  ago),  may  be  attributed  the 

Present  safe,  cheap,  and  expeditious  travelling  in  mail^ 

^Odches,  in  which  Britain  is  unequalled.     In  the  variety 

construAion,  of  public  carriages  for  the  conveyance 

I,  London  excels  all  other  places. 

^bd  vale  ac  which  thp  coaches  ti^vel^  including  all  their 

stoppages. 
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Stoppages,  15,  for  the  hfavy  ohctj  five  miles  an  hoar*  - 
the  lighter,  six  ;  and  mail-coaches  seven.  The  drfibrcnc^ 
h  not  occasioned  so  much  by  swift  drivnrg  ay  by  tl>c 
constant  going  on  of  the  mails,  contrasted  ^ith  the  useless 
Hombcr  of  stoppages  made  by  the  other*  coaches. 

In  travelling  by  any  of  rhem,  the  ach^r^sedfare  ammmts 
tb  about  two-tliirds  of  the  entire  expense.     The  other  thW 
consists  of  a  variety  of  small  expenses  and  raipositJom, " 
under  the  name  of  gratuities,  which  arc  demanded  of  the 
passengers  in  such  a  way  that  they  in  general  sobmttj  in  - 
on.!cr  to  avoid   being   grossly  affrontrdfi     The  whole 
expense  of  this  mode  of  travelling  is  firom  six-pence  to 
eight-pence  per  mile  each  person.    The-  expense  of  J 
post-chaise,  which  will  carry  one,  two,  or  three,  amount* 
to  abont  two  shillings  a  mile>  including  hire,  tnrnpifccsi 
postillions,  &c. 

High  hedges  and  trees  adjoining  the  sides  of  great  pnbfe 
roads>  keep  them  constantly  wet  and  miry;  thcrcfbre 
such  things  should  not  be  permitted,  even  in  plcasore- 
gronnds.  Bm  they  are  not  only  suflfered,  rn  various  parts 
of  the  county,  to  gro>v  in  the  hedges,  next  the  road,  hot 
to  stand  on  the  borders  of  it,  between  the  fence  and  the' 
carriage- way,  encroaching  on  the  passage,  and  drfppit^ 
over  it.  Every  live  hedge  adjoining  a  road  ought  to  hf 
dipped,  and  not  sulfrred  to  be  higher  than  four  fret  st* 
inches.  Tliey  should  be  kept  down  in  ortler  to  let  thfr 
sun  and  wind  dry  up  the  wet,  which  v»'ould  free  the  roA 
from  shidgc ;  and  also  to  permit  the  wind  to  havea/rcc 
current,  in  order  that  it  may  blew  the  dust  up,  asd  carry 
it  off  as  it  is  formed. 


*  The:  li,  3X)  miles  in  forty  hours,  and  %o  of  the  rest.— 7.  M. 
t  M;n*I-fo.ichcs  arc  much  more  free  from  thw  charg;e  than  the  otbflii 
diough  tlu:  wiiolc  expense  of  travelling  by  them  is  rather  higher  tha 

tUc  rest.— 7.  -1/. 

It 
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t-wb&bl  be  a  considerable  advance  towards  obtaining 
am  and  hard  roads,  to  get  rid  of  the  offending  otatter 
a.  state,  of  dustj  as  it  then  occupies  the  least  possible 
oe>.  which  is  favourable  to  its  being  removed.  A  •small 
oei  of  dust,  when  drenched  with  water,  becomes  a  large 
mtity  ofsiadge,  and  in  the  latter  state  it  requires  much 
our  to  clear  it  away ;  therefore  it  is  very  economical  to 
BDvek'  before  the  rains  fall ;  and  bush*harrows  worked 
ery'Tvindy  day,  is  perhaps  the  most  promising  method 
aaaktog  such  clearance. 

Xhe  dust  of  rhese  roads  consist  mostly  of  horse-dung 
4  pulverized  flint.  During  the  early  part  of  every 
Buner,  there  are  many  windy  days ;  on  all  such,  it  is 
ly  .necessary  to  raise  the  dust  from  the  ground,  and 
ttjnay  be  effectually  done  by  a  bush-harrow  ;  in  which 
le  it  would  be  blown  on  to  the  adjoining  land,  which  it 
ndd  manure,  without  any  charge,  and  the  public  would 
:  benefitted  by  the  removal  of  a  great  nuisance. 
The  sludge  with  which  roads  are  covered  in  winter,  is 
t  dost  of  the  preceding  summer,  mixed  with  water, 
filhiiut  dust  there  cannot  be  much  sludge,  therefore  put 
in  the  power  of  the  wind  to  clear  the  roads  of  the  pul- 
viied  matter,  and  they  will  be  reasonably  clean  in  winter, 
be  lighteif  particles  may  be  removed  in  the  manner 
Uch  I  have  just  described,  in  which  case  the  water 
ndd  not  be  detained,  as  it  is  at  present,  by  the  dust, 
ttvoulJ  run  into  the  ditches,  and  we  should  be  relieved 
EMU  what  renders  the  roads  so  offensive.  A  liberal  use 
bush^harrows  on  every  suitable  day,  would  remove  the 
St,  and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  most  of  the  sludge  v 
Dsequently,  in  this  easy  and  cheap  manner  any  roads 
y  be  preserved  moderately  clean  in  every  season, 
t  may  be  said,  this  method  of  cleansing  roads  from 
^  would  be  inconvenient  to  such  houses  as  happen  to 

be 
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be  placed  near  them :  true,  but  it  would  only  dffaad  107 
bouse  a  few  minutes  on  one  daj,  and  that  only  occawonrily; 
whereas,  as  these  matters  are  now  managed,  the  inbabi* 
tants  of  such  houses  are  nearly  continuaHy  amieyed  bj 
either  dust,  or  road  scrapings;  therefore  thb  system  of 
cleansing  roads  is  applicable  to  all  such  as  arenearLcmdQBi 
as  well  as  to  those  which  are  more  distant. 

The  stony  matter  in  all  the  gravel  pits  and  rites  aor 
London,  consists  of  flint,  which  has  been  broken  iats 
small  sizes,  and  rounded  by  being  rolled  in  water;  Am 
are  in  every  possible  respeA  more  fit  for  roads  than  any 
other  flints.  They  may  be  had  in  almost  endless  quand^ 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  Thames,  where,  if  the  tmsteotf 
the  roads  would  resort  for  them,  they  would  improfetk 
navigation,  and  avoid  spoiling  land  by  making  gnsd 
pits. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Han  worth  road  has  btely  been  is 
grossly  mistaken,  as  to  fetch  large  flints  from  the  dalk 
hills  beyond  Croydon,  about  1 5  miles,  and  break  thcfli 
into  reasonable  sizes  by  hammers.  This  he  does  at  a  grot 
waste  of  expense,  as  the  land  on  each  side  of  his  roal 
afibrds  the  same  material  (flint)  without  the  expense  of 
carriage,  and  broken  by  nature  into  small  sizes  which  aie 
more  suitable  for  the  road,  and  being  globular,  they  sc 
mechanically  stronger  than  any  shape  which  can  be  gifcs 
them  by  the  liammer.  The  treasurer  of  the  Clapham  toA 
fetched  a  thousand  loads  of  flint  from  a  similar  disttntfi 
then  half  broke  tliem  by  manual  labour,  and  spread  lk0i 
on  a  road  at  the  expense  of  as  many  guineas,  when  itvtf 
known  that  the  adjoining  closes,  as  well  as  the  bedcfs 
neighbomring  river,  contained  great  quantities  of  the  sa00 
material,  in  a  state  that  was  calculated  to  make  a-rooA 
both  finer  and  more  durable. 

livery  road  in  the  vicinity  of  London  is  repaiMd  1^ 


;nvd  or  stones  of  flint,  irfiichy  although  it  bt  hard,  is 

io  brittle  as  to  be  onable  to  bear  any  considerable  weight 

irithoot  being   crushed    to  powder.     The  comparative 

vrif^t  which  stones  of  similar  sf2e  and  figure  can  support 

iriilioiit  being  broken,  is  the  criterion  bj  which  to  try 

imm.    The  blow  of  a  hammer  is  a  more  effeAoal  method 

rf  trying  the  fitness  of  stone  for  Ae  purpose  of  roads, 

lliin  the  point  of  a  graver.     A  flint  would  resist  the  gra« 

fer  more  powerfully  than  whinstone  i  but  owing  to  their 

fiSerent -degrees  of  toughness,  the  latter  would  support 

a  weight  of  twenty  tons  more  certainly  than  the  former 

eotld  one.  Materials  for  the  support  of  great  puUic  roads, 

thottld  be  seleAed  fron^ .  among  such  substances  as  are 

Imgh  as  well  as  hard ;  for  this  purpose,  horn-blende  is 

Sipposed  to  be  particularly  suitable,  to  which  may  be 

irided  whinstone,  basalts,  iron-ore,  and  all  such  stones 

as  contain  iron,  as  well  as  the  slag,  or  refuse  of.  furnaces. 

Where  these  cannot  be  obtained,  trial  may  in  some  cases 

le  made  of  refuse  granite  from  the  <|uarrie8  which  supply 

the  stone  with  which  the  streets  of  London  are  paved. 

li  some  other  places,   the  harder  kinds  of  limestone, 

vkich  can  only  be  found  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  quarry, 

mm  be  had,  and  may  be  used  with  advantage.    Any,  or 

lltiiese  stones,  ought  to  be  broken  into  pieces  about  the 

Ate  of  hen's  eggs,  before  they  should  be  spread  on  any 

Mid. 

Koads  regularly  formed,  and  covered  with  such  durable 
Metialk  (particularly  if  a  cement  could  be  contrived,  and 
^Nltto  be  applied,  of  such  a  kind  as  would  confine  them 
^•gcthcr),  and  provided  with  a  proper  di*ainage  to  convey 
Bke  water  off,  would  in  a  short  time  become  almost  impe* 
Mrable  t^  wheels  moderately  loaded,  and  they  would 
Mer  less  than  usual  from  the  grinding  of  wheels  inore 
Wlrily  burtoicd. 
»**  With 
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With  regard  to  the  expense  of  procuring  these  stones, 
it  cannot  be  any  very  serious  objeft  in  places  accommo- 
dated with  either  a  salt  water,  or  river  navigation,  nor  to 
countries  where  they  have  had  the  superior  sense  to  in* 
troduce  canals ;  and  where  the  persons  concerned  aie  o(>> 
stinate  enough  to  restriA  the  introduAion  of  canal  naviga* 
tion,  they  ought  to  be  compelled,  at  all  events,  to  make 
their  roads  good,  and  keep  them  clean :  the  foffmtr  can 
only  be  done  by  employing  such  substances  as  I  have  d^ 
scribed ;  and  the  means  I  have  above  specified,  willeosnit 
the  latter. 

The  writers  on  wheel-carriages  usually  treat  that  subjeft; 
as  if  the  whole  draught  were  occasioned  by  fri£Hon  l»- 
tween  the  box  and  the  axle-tree.  It  strikes  me,  however, 
in  a  very  difierent  manner :  the  quantity  of  fri£Hon  in  aD 
common  wheels  appears  to  be  of  secondary,  or  even  rf 
little  consequence. 

It  will  perbaps  throw  some  light  on  the  subjeiV,  to  sup- 
pose  the  wheels,  with  the  nails  of  the  cart-tire  sunk  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  even  with  the  outer  surface  of  the 
tire,  to  revolve  upon  polished  granite,  or  iron,  and  the  path 
for  the  horses  to  be  a  clean  road  of  any  firm  malcriali 
In  such   a  case,  most  other  obstacles  are  removed,  brt 
the  whole  friction  remains^  yet,  under  these  circumstances 
the  draught  is  reduced  to  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth  of  what 
it  was.     The  coal- waggons  of  London  carry  two  chaldrons 
and  a  half;  these  weigh  nearly  three  tons  seven  hundred 
weight  and  a  half;  to  which  if  we  add  the  weight  of  the 
carriage,  harness,  sacks,  and  other  matters,  tlie  amount 
will  be  about  four  tons  and  a  half,  which  I  shall  call  the 
entire  draught.     This  is  a  sufficient  load  for  four  veij 
able  horses  to  draw  along  any  road  made  of  gravel ;  but 
one  of  the  same  animals,  would  with  less  labour  draw  tbe 
whole  along  an  iron  rail-way.    From  these  premises  I 

cooclad^ 
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co&dudcy  thai  on  graTcllcd  roads  fricUoa  Is  not  more  than 
ODC-fifth  part  of  the  entire  draught ;  the  other  four-fifths 
Are  occasioned  b^  the  obstacles  of  dust,  sludge^  loose  sand 
and  gravel.  Hence  it  follows,  tliat  by  removing  these 
obstrudlions,  and  keeping  the  roads  constantly  dean  and 
lard,  the  draught  would  be  so  much  lessened  as  to  render 
the  present  number  of  labouring  horses  unnecessary.  I 
liave  herein  before  endeavoured  to  shew  the  manner  in 
which  the  dust  and  sludge  may  be  prevented  from  accumti^ 
bting;  or,  after  it  has  accumubted,  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  be  removed :  permit  me  in  this  place  to  intimate^ 
that  the  time  seems  to  be  approaching,  when  iron  must 
be  made  to  contribute  largely  towards  the  public  roads. 

I  think  ircn  rails,  or  bars,  may  be  laid  along  our  pre- 
sent turnpike  roads,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afFord  tl\f 
most  convenient  track  for  all  heavily-loaded  carriages;  and 
this  may  be  done  without  material  inconvenience  to  those 
of  lighter  weight  and  swifter  speed. 

Tbe^rcat  original  expense  of  making  such  roads,  will 
be  sufficiently  counterbalanced  by  their  much  longer  du- 
ration, and  the  trouble  fully  compensated  by  the  superior 
pleasure  in  travelling;  over  them*. 
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The  River  Lea^  on  the  east,  is  navigable  from  the 
Thames  near  Blackwall  towards  Tottenham,  about  eight 

« 

*  For  the  manner  of  working  granite,  and  the  dural)iUty  of  it,  see 
Dr.  Anderson's  Report  of  Aberdeerishife,  p.  29,  &c.  Dumbarton,  p.  9 ; 
^nd  let  it  be  remembered  what  large  quantities  of  it  have  been  used  in 
"Am  {AvSng  of  Londoa  itrtett,  ovor  wiiich»  il  well  know,  the  drauj^ht  is 
IcM  thaa  iial(.w^  it  [f  vn  tl»e  road^  of  Middl^v^  isd  Surre||<*-jJ[.  M^  . 

i-  xnues, 
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t  also  does  the  same '  tq  all  such  famUies  as  live  liear  it, 
the  whole  of  that  distance^  and  h  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  east  side  of  the  county.  It  baSi  by  its  bcautiQs  an4  use^ 
•dntribut«d  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  all  landed  pro- 
pcrty  adjoining  to,  or  fieaf  its  borders,  which  is  now 
mostly  occupied  by  genteel  viHasy  and  f)Ieastire*-gn)Uiid^i 
to  the  extremity  of  the  county,  and  in  a  mncH  greater 
proportion  than  any  other  part  of  it.  It  firo!rably  Ka!s 
treUed  the  valde  of  ntairy  thousand  acres  6f  laml,  by  iti< 
inducing  wealthy  citizens  to  become  porchajers  6f  the 
ground  throilgh  which  its  waters  beautifally  glide.  To 
these  may  be  added,  the  great  pleasure  it  affords  to  attglM 
who,  fish  in  its  ttreamsi  nxid  to  other)  m  waUuog  on  its 
iHovders. 

By  enlarging  this  canM  heat  Ware,  ^o  fouchfM  lx>  iff 
ithre  most  or  all  the  ^ater  which  no^  runs  to  ^t^aste  down 
lie  river  Led}  aiid  gradu^iUy  reducing  it  ^11  jtbo  #gy  tcr 
fUngipn,  and  by  having  proper  water-gates  to'  accommo- 
htt  the  occupiers  of  neighbouring  land,  many  thousand 
nev  might  be  irrigated  between  this  canal  and  the  river 
kfta^  which  river  would  be  a  natikf^  2Uid  ^eAiiaf  dhlin 
P  carry  off  the  surplus  tcater. 
3hf    Grand    Jwtcfton    Cariaf,    lately  finished^    passet 
gh  a  rich  com  distrift  neaf  HaniWWf,   ffot^bodf" 
gtoii,    West  Drayton,     Cowley,     tTxbridge  afltf 
eld,  in  thi&  county.     It  is  already  Of  gteat  iiAp6rp» 
to  die  estates  through  which  it  passes,  aiid  partiCtt*^ 
useful  to  the  market  of  Uxbridge  j  aind  as^  by  me^hs 
canals,  ^  opened  a  direct  water  cominunicatfoif 
n  Xfpigydon  and  the  manufafluririg  towns  ift  Tf  sft*- 
ire,  Staffordshire,  and  Lancashire,  it  promises  to 
the  most  hnportant  inland  dav^atton  Jn'thd  BtU 

nation. '■■  '   • 
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The  first  lock  is  at  Brentford,  and  the  rise  is    8    0 

The  second  at  half  a  mile — ..••     7    8 

The  tUrd  at  half  a  mile  further  .-..^ 7    8 

These  three  rise  8 

The  fourth  is  at  three  quarters  of  a  mile*^  m  ^ 
further  •••^••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«««.«  3 

The  fifth  adjoining  the  last  .-..-•.•...-•...•••  7  8 

X  ne  sixcA  oicco  ••••••••«••••••••••••••«•••«•••••••«•*••••  a"  v 

The  seventh  ditto  ...^..^.»^.^.....^^..^..^^^.  10  0 

The  eighth  ditto  ••••••••^^••••••••••••••••••••••m****  10  0 

The  ninth  ditto    — - ——••.•^•.— .«.•••—-  7  S  . 

The  last  six  are  placed  nearly  together,  7  ^ 

and  they  rise  .^m..- ^..m 3 

The  tenth  is  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  7      i.    g   ' 

It  nses  •••.•••••••••••••••••MMtoM ••••••3 

The  de^cnth  very  near  ditto  ••.;...-.-^— ••     7    8 

15 

From  this  elevation  g  side-branch,  or 
canal,  has  been  made  to  Paddington,  level 
the  whole  way;  therefore,  the  dock  at 
Paddington  is  about  ninety  feet  higher  than 
ordin^  high  water  in  the  river  Thames, 
at  Chelsea,  or  at  Westminster. 
The  twelfth  at  Cowley,  six  miles  from  7     g    a 

tne  iast,  anu  rises  •••••••••••••••••••••••••m***  j 

The  thirteenth  at  Uxbridge,  two  miles  7      .   ^ 

further  •—•....••— .^..^.••^••^••^•.••.••^•.-..  3 

« 

The  fourteenth  is  at   Harefield*moor,7  jil 

and  it  rises  •••^-••-••^•••••••.••.•••.••^•••••.^    ,        ^ 

Ihe  total  rise  in  Middlesex  is  ^ 


•  ••  I 

.    Farther  oir^  the  locks  are  placed  nearly  half  a  mQe  dlM 

tant  from  each  other. 

■    Time — eight  hours  to  Uxbridge ;  and  six  hbiirs  on  the 

return. 

Vejssets  bf  70  ton^  have  passed^  but  60  U  the  stated 
•ize-^-mrawn  by  two  hdi'ses* 

Frdm  Heston  to  Cowley^  i  perfefE  levels  the  canal  ii 
about  80  feet  wide ;  under  the  bridges  only  15 1  the  path  7* 
'"-Slopes  and  banb  from  dO  to  80,  or  about  50  feet  on 
each  &ide:  together  137  feet  wide.  The  intention  was  to 
ha? e  forty  feet  water,  and  fifty-six  feet  for  the  two  banks, 
^  a  towing«-pathj  or  in  the  whole  96  feet }  biit  the  land 
destroyed  frequently  exceeds  two  hundred  feet.  The  cut 
akewed  the  soil  to  be  a  most  fertile  losun  of  from  one  tb 
£ve  feet  in  depth,  on  loamy  flinty  graveU  si<  ot  eight 
|eet  I  then  leaden  coloured  clay ;  the  timber  is  mostly 
dm  ^  there  is  sQme  oak,  but  that  is  mostly  pollards. 
•.  ^  The  following  tolls  are  payable  for  passing  on  the 
CfnaL 

^  Lime  and  limestoiie  one  halfjtenny  pe^  ton  per  mile^ 
Cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  other  beasts ;  sand,  fiiller's-earthf 
ptg-iron,  pig-lead,  and  coal,  one  penny  per  ton  per  mile.— 
Coke,  one  penny  farthing  per  ton  per  mile. — ^Flint,  and. 
^^dier  stones,  bricks,  tiles,  slates,  iron-stone^  and  all  kindi 
^manure  (except  lime),  three  farthings  per  ton  per  mile. 

*  ^  All  other  goods,  wares  and  merchandize  whatsoever^ 
^Itte  halfjpence  per  ton  per  mile.  FrafHons  df  a  mile 
^^^ken  for  a  whole  mile. 

^  In  addition  to  the  above,  oiie  halfpenny  per  ton  if 
^yable  to  the  company  for  every  article  paising  from  the 
B^hames  into  the  canal,  or  from  the  canid  intd  the  Thames. 
^  ^  And  a  farther  additional  toll  of  two-pence  per  ton,  if 
l^yalie  to  the  company  for  all  articles  passing  upon  any 
fe|M  of  the  varied  line  of  the  canal,  withla  the  paridiea  of 

MmS  Abbot's^ 
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Abb^VLangl«y»  KffcgVLangley,  Watfori,  a&d  Rick- 
mansworth,  in  the  county  of  Herts. 

^  When  BAT  goeds  ^11  pass  any  lock  at  times  when 
the  water  shall  not  flow  over  ihe  waste  weir  aboTe  suA 
leck,  the  company  are  authorized  to  take  tolls'  as  under. 

"  Cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  other  beasts ; .  sandt  fallcrV 
#aith)  pig4roa,  pig-»lead,  arid  cokc^  three  halfpence  per 
ton  per  mil^.-^^Litne  and  Itniestone ;  coal,  flint,  and  otlicr 
stones )  bricks,  tiles,  states,  iron-stone,  and  all  mamtfie 
(except  lime),  one  penny-farthing  per  ton  per  niBc.— B^ 
sides  the  tolls  of  one  halfpenny  and  two-pence  per  ton,  fir 
passing  to  and  fftnn  the  Thames,  or  upon  the  variatias 
line. 
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Bricks  are  every  where  ready  (being  rfw«te  near 
of  the  canal),  for  supplying  its  own  wants.. 

The  canal  is.  on  a  very  large  and  expensive  scale.  Tic 
quantity  of  earth  which  has  been  dug  and  harrowed,  if . 
immense ;  it  is  also  left  in  irregular  heaps,  ^nd  by  tint 
means  does  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  adjoining  ho'; 
though  in  some  plates  it  has  been  left  of  a  more  rtgol* 
ihapoj  and  there  the  farmers  have  redticed  it  to  the  shipf 
of  an  inclil*ed  plane,  ploughed  it,  and  sown  it  to  the  topr 
wl^ith  materiafly  beeps  down  the  loss  of  land.  It  is* 
W«de  agai^  at  aU  othtnr  places  as  at  the  bridges ;  of  cDunci 
tilt  the  boats:  that  can  pass  und^r  the  bridges  have  foa> 
enough  to  goby  each  other  on  the  several  parts  of  Al 
canftl. 

Since  the  fint  edition  of  tbis  book  was  publishdL^x 
hrancb  hts  been  made  from  this  canal  to 
wlvcbi  i^  point  of  vtihtyy  stands  lastly  higher  daft. 
jun^M^n  with  thie  Thanies.     This,  branch  i& 
Paddingtm  Csnak  ml  it  is  oa  one  k^  from 


%hrQughoHt  Its  wh^k  length,  and  sUoog  tbo  main  trunk  to 

Cowley,  which  it  nearly  twenty  miles.    This  is  a  conv^* 

nience  of  much  consequence  so  near  jjwdaa-    The  bason 

tt  Paddington  is  upwards  of  400yards  in  length  hy  abou( 

SO  jrards  in  width;  it  is  situated  on  high  ground,  an4 

in  a  mixed  soil  of  gravel  and  clayi  by  vhkb  it  is  as  weli 

calculated  to  aid  the  co^imerce  of  the  canal  as  tQ  suppljr 

the  west  end  of  the  town  with  soft  watcn    This  basoa 

proYidts  about  half  a  mileof  wharfing  for  tl\e  landing  an^ 

koaking  of  goods,  which  is  nearly  all  occupied  with  yards 

jund  Warehouses,  enclosed,  for  the  reception  >  and  security 

(Of  merchandize.     At  this  place  is  also  a  spacious  quay  for 

such  craft  as  arc  not  consigned  to  any.  particular  persox^ 

jind  extensive  market-places  for  ^^y,  straw  and  cattle  y  all 

have  been  occa^ned  b  j  this  canal ,  a;ad  as  the  placf 

risen  fron^  a  gra^s  close  to  a  place  pf  great  GOOYD^en^ 

ia  three  or  four  years,  it  seems  to  bespeai^  that  within.|t 

wasonaUe  time  it  wiU  become  the  greatest  thing  ^f  %kt 

jcsad  in  Britain*    Here  ^e  already  deposits  for  wool^  ujo^ 

Ikr^  coal,  lime,  cokci  aafties,  bricks,  tilesy  numure^  -  m^ 

asany  other  things  )  and  froo^  this  plac^  honi^  port^  iff 

Mnt  by  the  canal  to  every  town  on  ita  borders*    Tibiae 

WPt  not  the  only  adva^Msiges  derived  from  this  oaoal^  fof 

fock  estates  at  have  b^on  iaterse^ed  by  it,  arasq  nfuicl^  bq^ 

nefitted  by  a  WatO  coiq^rnqnicat^ion  ^ith  .tbp  vaetropoUf  9f 

considerably  to  increase  their  owB<npa'  rtntaL.  • 

^    '  'Cands,  calculated  t^  n<ivigate  much  smalkr  boitts  than 

B-    atfy  which  have  fallen  under  my  pbservati9n|^.  cYca  dowii 

to  ten  tons,  might  be  im^e  at  a  very  reduced  expeiw^  an4 

a&er  certain  leading  one9  were  executed^  ever;  man  of 

taHBiderablc .  landed  property  would  fiqd  it  to.  b^  hit 

Aircii  I  tm  ta  make  a  smaU  canal  througlthia  cstaUs  :it  lipaat 

^^^^p^hte  of  floating  boats  of  fine  tonsy  whiek  would  be 

^^uadly  convenient  for  bnnging  ikianure,  and  to  caprry  wmf 

Mm  3  th<f 
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f he  produce.  In  all  the  marsh  and  fen  distriAsy  most  of 
the  present  sewers  wouM  only  want  a  little  cleansing,  to 
fit  them  for  this  purpose. 

The  extension  of  canals  may  become  a  powerfbl  means 
^f  promoting  general  cukivation.  Good  roads  are  cer- 
tainly very  essential,  i^nd  I  think  canals  are  at  least  equally 
so,  in  an  agricultural  view.  On  the  best  roads,  produce 
fnd  manure  can  seldom  be  carried  more  than  ten  miki 
with  profit,  at  the  present  price  of  horse-keep. :  but  ^eaaJt 
nvire  as  numerous  as  roads^  cam,  bay,  ma$ture,  (9V.  £fuU  k 
sent  to  every  part  of  Britain  without  using  more  road  tbi 
the  towing-paths,  and  to  ten  times  the  former  distsKC^ 
without  increasing  the  expense. 

A  general  scheme  fo^  canals  and  iron  rail-wap  woak[ 
tend  to  equalize  the  market  price  of  thkigs,  as  they  wooU 
afford  a  cheap- and  speedy  conveyance  of  every  article  tittt 
snight  be  too  bulky  ^d  heavy  for  stage  and  mail  foacho. 
The  benefit  of  such  a  scheme  would  extend  to  every  pst 
of  this  island.  The  inhabitants  of  London  and  its  cnvirwi 
snight  be  more  plentifully  and  cheaply  supplied  by  cank 
and  iron  rail-ways  than  by  any  system  of  gravelled  roadfc 
The  remoter  parts  of  this,  and  every  other  county^wodd 
be  placed  more  on  terms  of  equality  with  those  that  sis 
near,  and  every  otheip  part  of  the  island  might  vof 
advantages  which  priay  be  slightly  mentioned,  but  they  arc 
much  too  great  for  calculation*?/ 

The  encouragement  which  has  df-late  been  given  to  tbe 
opening  new  cQmmunications  through  the  country,  bj 
making  navigable  canab  in  differeut  parts  9f  it,  tends wfj 

^A— ^^ -  _ -  ■ ■ . ^^ ^^^^^^^ 

*■■  •  ■■••••■•  ■•■  »-- 

*  *•  Good  roads,  canals,  and  navigaUe  rbren,  by  dimimAia^llff» 
pente  of  carriage,  [Nit  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  BMwe  acailf  i^il 
a  Irfd  with  thoae  ia  the  oeighboiiihood  of  the  town.  They  acei^  ffif 
Ui^t  account^  tjie^eatett  of  ail  ixnproYCfienti.*-»5sH#*«  i9^eaU  tfM^ 


ccmsiderably  to  facilitate  the  improfement  of-  waste  land, 
and  all  poor  soils^  for  they  introduce  abundance  of  lim^ 
chalk>  marl,  and  manures,  to  all  places  through  whicli 
they  run.  Canals  and  irrigation  might  be  made  to  contri^' 
bute  towards  the  cultivating  every  acre  of  this  blandly 
except  rocky  groundi  smd  the  tops  of  mountains^  and 
these  ought  to  be  planted. 

In  such  a  county  as  Middlesex^  the  canals  are  equally 
.  beautiful  and  useful;  even  the  prolonged  course  of  tht 
Hew  River  is  the  means  of  in^reasiug  the  beauties  of  the 
'cocmty. 

It  is  probable  that  canal  navigatioqs  will  be  improved 
gnd  extended,  so  as  to  supply  London  with  milk  from 
more  distant  places  than  have  yet  been  thought  of  for 
that  purpose :  it  is  now  brought  in  carts  from  distances  of 
two  or  three  miles;  it  may  then  be  brought  in  boats  from 
places  of  ten  or  twenty  miles. 

V-  for  more  reasoning  on  the  advantages  which  Jknattoo 
may  derive  firom  canals,  and  for  useful  hints  on  malting 
them,  see  Dr.  Anderson's  Report  of  Abo'deensiurei  and 
Mr.  Fulton's  Treatise  on  Canals. 

I  shall  only  further  observe  on  this  hcfad^  that  of  two 

fhethods  of  raising  money  for  making  canals^  that  which 

seems  to  deserve  the  preference,  is  the  mode  bf  whicb 

tlimpike  roads  are  usually  provided  for,  iliftead  of  cntrufl* 

in£  it  to  the  management  of  interested  eompabiea.     The 

latter  method  is  exceptionable,  firom  its  creating  si  perpe^ 

tual  charge  on  sdl  goods  sent  by  that  conveyance,  witbont 

regarding  the  money  expended,  or  the  interest  k  may 

liltimately  produce,  which  is  a  very  imprudo^t  b«*gain 

for  the  public  in  this  country,  where  population,  tradev 

vaaufiiftures  and  commerce,  are  so  much  on  the  increaso. 

Had  Blackfnars'-bridge  been  buik  over  the  -Thames 

by  an  interested  cofripany,  lhe.t6U  wouM-havefoatinnally 

**'*'  Mm^  increased^ 


« 

jhcreased  I  ^UEid  would  probably  by  this  time  l»ve  dravi^ 
^om  ike  public  thirty  per  'cent,  per  annum.  £ut,  more 
pib^lff  it  was  built  by  borrowing  money  at  five  per  oent 
*4U  q{  j^Jbich  has  been  paid  oS*  by  (he  toljis  ;  and  the  bridge 
Jb^ftj^en  fre<(  froKjEi  impost  during  tfaie  last  ten  or  fiftea 
^ff^s,    Ij^  {hi^m^^jfi^cr  canals  ought  to  be  madc»  and  i%> 

■ 

creasing*  traffic  would  soon  make  them  free> 
r  '.Bat|e^g)  {^utney,  and  Kew  bridge?,  were  built  by  in- 
tei>es(ed  CQoipani^Sj  are  created  the  freehold  of  the  parties^ 
l#d.  of  cpprse  the  tolls  are  a  perpetual  chajrge  on  .the  puiK 
licy  and  increasing  annually.  On  the  other  plan^  these 
Jpcidges  woidd  have  been  fre^  many  years  ago« 


.     .  SECT.   III. — FAias. 

Thei^e  are.  about  ten  fiair^  held  in  thi$  county  annutSf 
pt  T^ipi|9  places,  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the  end 
pf  NQVti{);iberi  for  the  sale  of  cattle ;  six  for  tlie  hiriog  of 
servants  \  and  four  or  more  for  the  sale  of  toys, 
r  F^s  ^e  of  mqch  less  cpnsequence  to  the  xAhabitants  of 
MiddleseK}  than  they  are  to  such  person^  as  reside  io 
piac^  vfkQrc  distant  from  JLondon ;  but  even  here  they  are 
jforth  preserving,:  in.  some  other  counties  they  are  nearlf 
ssidispet)s;^b)9»  T^c  industrious  pooc  in  country  {daces 
have  a  Uttlq  relaxation  from  labour  during  the  time  of  dtf 
waike,  oi:  th^.fairi  tba  thoughts  of  the  vulgar  mirth  which 
fajces  pl^e  9n  such  occasions,  serves  them  for  ccmversaf 
f  ion  for  aever^  weeks,  and  makes  their  labour  seem  the 
)ess.  A  fair  seen^s  to  be  a  reasonable  indulgence  in  fayoar 
of  the  country  labourers,  whose  industry  feeds  til  the 
iMher  clas^si  of  socl^y.  Such  times  are  also  very  uscfbl 
for  &nofir#  oC  e^ry.  description^  to  «ell^  buy,  or  cxchax^ 

thejf 
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their  bogf^  iheepi  nott  cattle,  and  hofsti. '  Many  other 
persons  resort  to  these  places  for  similar  purposes,  and  to 
sUi  these  persons  fairs  are  a  gre^t  convenience.  - 

Fairs  and  markets  ought  to  be  free  from  tolL..  T4ie 
farmer  who  takes  his  cattle  and  com  to  market,  is  doing 
^he  proprietors  of  the  town  a  favour,  which  entitles  hia 
$o  receive  a  reward  rather  than  to  pay  a  fine.  Taking 
goods  to  market  occasions  an  assemblage  of  persona  wbp 
lay  out  money  among  the  town's-people ;  thus  feeding  the 
inhabitants,  and  enabling  them  to  support  the  persons 
who  impose  the  toll.  A  thing  so  odious  ought  to  be 
abolished^  as  being  unworthy  of  England  in  the  present 
ftate  of  knowledge. 


4£CT.  IV.«<^MA£K£T8, 

In  the  country  part  of  this  county^  there  are  nine  weekly 
inarkets  held,  namely,  at  3amet  on  Monday  morning ; 
^t  Southall  and  Finchley  on  Wednesday  \  at  Uxbridge, 
Brentford,  Hounslow,  and  Edgware,  on  Thursdays  at 
(Stains  on  Friday;  and  at  Enfield  on  Saturday.. 

At  Uxhrijgi-^ariet  a  great  deal  of  com  is  sold,  and 
there  is  a  large  public  granary  over  the  market«place,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  depositing  it  from  one  week  to  another. 

At  Hounshw^market  there  is  a  considerable  show  of  fat 
^tle ;  sugh  of  them  as  are  not  disposed  of  there^  are 
sent  on  to  LiOndon. 

Smitifielitmaritt  is  famous  for  the  sale  of  bullocks, 
flieepj^  lambct   cal?es  and  hogs^   eyery  Monday;   and 

again. 
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agaffVt  though  m  a  less  degree,  on  Friday.  On  the 
day  there  is  al»o  a  market  for  ordinary  horses.  1 
the  only  public  market  within  the  bilb  of  mortalit 
the  sale  of  live  cattle. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  ef  nc 
tle»  and  sheep,  annually  sold  at  this  market*  fro 
year  1731  to  lTO.5,  being  65  years;  which  I  have 
cd  into  seven  averages  of  nine  years  each,  namely, 

1732  ........  76/210  ,..M......  514,700 

1733  80,169  555,050 

1734.  78,810  566,910 

1735  ........  83,891 590,970 

1736  ........  87,606  ^.^.^..   587,420 

1737  89,862  607,330 

1738  ....^.  87,010 58M70 

1739 86,787  568,980 

1740  . ..  84,810  ,.  501,0ii0 

Average  83,906  56i^^ 

1741  ...M...  77,714  •••..M..*..  536,180 

1742  79,601  ...., 503,260 

1743  76,475 468,100 

1744  76,648  490,61^0 

1745  •••.••«•  74,188  ..••^.•««...  563,990 

1746  71,58«  620,790 

1747  ........  71,150  .....a. 621,780 

1748 67,681  610,060 

1749  •. ;  72,706  624,220 

Average  .:-.....  ~   t4^U>4  559,8^1 

1750  70,765  656,340 

1751  69,589 631,890 

1752 73,708  642,100 

:1V5S  .^ 'i5,2o2 648^440 


1754  .t...^.  70,437  —^  681,350 

J  755  74,200  647,100 

1756  77,257  ...^ 624,710- 

1T57  •.  82,612  574,960 

1758 84,252  550|930  . 

Average  ........   .  >  ,  75,-SSl  --^  62S9OOI 

1759  ^   86,439  582,260 

1760  ..,....,  88,594  622,210 

1761  82,514  ...^ 666,010 

1762  ...^f  102,831  ...^..^•..  772,160 

1763  ^,  80,851  653,110 

1764  ...^...  75,168  .^ 556,360 

1765  81,630  537,000 

1766  * 75,334  ^•..  574,790 

1767  77,324  574,050 

Average  ........  ^  53,432  615,328 

1768  ...^..,  79,660  ...^ 626,170 

1769  ........  82,131 642,910 

1770  ........  86,890  ............  649,090 

1771  ........  93,573  ...........  631,860 

1772 89,503  ............  609,540 

1773  ........  90,133  . . 609,740 

1774  ........  90,419  ............  585,290 

1775  93,581  ..., 623,950 

1776  98,372  ...^ 671,700 

Ivcrage  .....m.  ,   89,362  627,805 

1777  ........  93,714  ............  714,870 

1778  97,360 658,540 

• 

1779  97,352  .. .  676,540 

1780  ...M.  102,383  706,850 

1781  ....••  102,543  ..........^.  743,330 

1782  ....••  101,176  m.........  728^970 


178a......  101,840 701,610 

1784 98,H3  ....•;  ^.^  616,110- 

1785 99,057  •^...  ,64.1,4f7a 

Average  v....... 99,286  687>588 

1786  ........  92,270  ....^•....665^10  * 

'  1767 94,9i6  ...•.^.•...  668,570 

1788  .......  92,829  .......m...  679,100 

1789  ....,.;.  93,269  ..;  693,700 

1790  103,708 729,660 

1791  ;-......  99,838  .-..  7^9,800 

1792  .....;  107,263  ....w.;.m..  752,569 

1793  ; 116,488  ...........  729,810 

1794.......  109,064  ..;...  717,990 

Average ......... 101,075  — ^  707,456 

■  • 

Ii|  the  above  account  it  may  be  seeos  th^t  tlie  supply  lun 
been  advancing  with  some  degree  of  regularity  both  in  tbe 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  during  the  last  forty-fiTe 

•    •  •     • 

years.    The  number  of  cattle  now  sent  to  market,  is  more 
by  26,881,  than  it  was  forty- five  years  ago  ;  and  of  sheep 
147,565.     And  as  it  is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety,  tint 
the  cattle  and  sheep  of  England  have  also  been  gradually 
and  progressively  increasing  in  their  individual  weight; 
owing  partly  to  .the  attention  paid  of  late  years  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed,  and  partly  to  their  being  muA 
better.fed  now  than  formerlv,  and  indeed  much  better  tbao 
they  could  possibly  have  been  before  the  introduftionof 
turnips  and  clover,  it  is  not  perhaps  an  unreasonable)  or 
unfounded  conjcfture,  to  suppose  that  the  increase  in  point 
of  weight,  has  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  rcspcft  to 
numbers,  during  the  aforesaid  period.     If  so,  it  will  W* 
low  that,  including  niirriber  and  weight,  the  annual  in- 
crease in  fifty  years  is,  in  neat  cattle,  upwiard^  of  7^pff 


m^.,  tB4  ui  4icep  ne^r  5S.  On  the.  wKoIe,  Itbink  I  catf 
Mifely  affijni^  tbati  inoliidfag  all  the  other  supplies  ct  znU"^ 
mal  foody.  ;|Dd  considering  that  they  also,  as  well  as  cattle 
and  3heep,  come  to  fnarket  much  better  fed,  and  conse^ 
^uently  much  increased  in  weight,  above  what  they  were 
fifty  years  ago,  the  consumption  of  the  metropolis is  at' 
Ais  time  fuU^ne  half  more  than  it  was  then*.-   -.•*.. 

To  attempt  to  state  the  amount  ofall  the  various  articles 
produced  from  the  soil^  which  are  sold  in  this  extensive  • 
metropolis,  and  appropriated  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of 
Ae  inhabitants,  would  not  only  open  a  field  for  investi- 
2«tion,  far  too  wide  and  extensive  for  the  limits  of  this 
Work,  but  might  certainly  be  done  to  mori  advantage, 
should  any  one  have  the  spirit  to  undertake  the  drawing 
up  a  particular  account  of  the-  supply  and  consumption*  of 
London,  in  all  its  various  branches,  such  as  was  given  t6 
the  world  by  Mr.  Maitland,  in  his  History  of  London/ 
in  the  year  I725f. 

In.  this  place  it  may  be  sufficient  for  me  to  state,  that 
the  annual  consumption  of  London  is  about  1  lOjOOO  head 
of  Beat  cattle,  and  770,000  sheep;  and  to  add,  that  any 
person,  possessing  some  degree  of  judgment  in  cattle,^  and 
at  the  same  time  the  desire  of  looking  at  a  great  Variety:oC 


^p< 


.X 


*  The  following  is  a  comparison  between  the  weight  of  buUocks,  ^c. 
at  it  wai  one  liundred  ycar»  ago,  and  as  it  it  at  the  present  time,  Viau 
**  100  Tt.itj  ag»,         Nefw, 

BuUocks,  ^  ao  avwa^,  wtigbed         «        S70  lb»«  ^OO^Ibb,     ^  ^ 

Calves  fUlia        -       -        -        -» *     -        ^.  140... 

$heep,  ditto        .......   S8  8Q 

.  •  •  *      •  *■ 

'  Iambi,  ditto        .        .        «        .        .        18  50 

.  —J.  At. 

f  My  intention  wat,  to  hive  dweh  more  at  large  on  the  markets  of 

hl^oAon ;  but  my  application  16  the  Lord  Mayor  (BkooK  WATifotr,  E^.)  *' 

memii  liit  oficcrs,  prociited  no  tnformatioA  i  the  former  affc^bd.  ynax  o£ 

IgMwrisdget  and  the  kftef  would  not  iUmish  aiiy  extradb  from  tbeii* 

%ooks,  without  a  fee,  as  well  at  psyisf  th^  ctfpyifig  efefki."  -     .  *  '  i^:  i 


distanced  *.'    The  quantity  of  dried  and  pickled  ^aimoff^ 

of  cod}  herrlngSi  and  shelWfish^  is  also  very  great. 

"..■...■.•■•■.■■■ 

•F^ib  brought  by  water  tO;  Billingsgate. 
TJiCjiyeragc  of  six  years,  ending  with^  1569  carwei* 

Seveayisarsy  ex^djing.with  1792,  was  •••.•••.••  1971      •— 
Sey«a  yearsj  ending  with  1799|  was  ^.^.^^i  1684      -^ 

Twenty  years,  ending  with  1799,  averaged  174  If  — * 

The  year  1800, 1623  — 

The  year  1801,  ..^.  2167  — 

The  year  1802,  ■. 2668  — 

The  year  1803, 3253  — 

The  last-mentioned  four  years  averaged       2428      -^ 

The  average  size  of  the  cargoes  of  these' iSshing  sttKktf ' 
is  said  to  be  about  fifty  tons.  They  do  not,  in  all  cases,  coM 
to  market  fully  loaded,  but  are  supposed  to  bring  such 
loads  as  would  Average  rather  more  than  forty  tons,  Whid^  ' 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  cargoes,  shcvvs  that  iboif 
100,000  tons  of  fish  are  brought  annually  by  watcr^ai* 
riage  to  Billingsgate  market.     To  this  quantity  add  thd 
fish  brought  by  land-carriage,  of  which  I  have  no  infer- 
mation,  but  cannot  suppose  it  less  than  one-fifth  of  wlut 
is  brought  by  water.     These  two  quantities  being  addrf 
together,  shew  that  the  whole  quantity  of  fish  bfougfctw 
riie  markets  in  London,  amount  annually  to  about  1^0,(0 
tons. 

Thiere  is  also  ortc  C&rrMnarlgt^  and  that  is  held  it  ^ 
Corh-Exchange,  in  Mark-lane,  principally  every  MoiA^  I . 
but  iti  a  les^  degree  every  Wednesday  and  FrJdi;.*-*  I . 


*  Packed  in  ice. 
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great  quantity  of  com  is  sold  in  London  without  being  re- 
gistered by  the  clerk  of  the  market,  and  much  meal  is  de- 
livered in  a  similar  manner.  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  add  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  grain  disposed 
6f  io  this  market ;  bu^  after  repeated  solicitations  both  to 
the  liord  Mayof  and  his  officers,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  such  an  account,  therefore  I  am  reluAantly  oblige4 
to  content  myse(f  with  merely  stating  that  such  ai 
marker  does  exist,  and  at  which  very  large  purchases  are 
made ;  but  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  such  trade,  or  any; 
pther  particulars,'  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  such  persons, 
tf  there  be  any  such,  as  are  both  able  and  willing  to  inform 
uicm. 

» 

Tho.  foregoing  observations  apply  td  British  corn  only, 
tt  it  will  be  seen  in  the  se^on  on  Commerce,  that  I  have 
bbtained  returns  from  the  Custom-House,  of  the  quantity 
6f  foreign  grain  entered  in  the  books  of  that  place.  Th^ 
iaipoFts  of  foreign  corn  etceed  the  exports  in  the  port 
bf  London,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  from  1784  to 
i7!95,  by  400,000  quarters  annually,  consequently  the  fo- 
reign com  sold  in  Mark-lane  weekly,  and  consumed  in 
and  ne^  London,  is  very  nearly  8000  quarters  per  week; 
Inat  three  -fourths  of  which  are  oats'. 

The  Coal'-Exchange  stands  in  Thames^treet,  where  the 
great  dealers  buy  and  sell.  But  the  consumed  are  ndt 
jKrmitted  to  buy  here.  Owing  to  the  dealers  haying  ob- 
tained a  complete  monopoly  of  the  market. 

The  annifal  quantity  sold  is  about  822,000  chaldrons. 

A  chaldron  of  coals,  as  delivered  to  the  consumer,  19 

tltfrty-^  heaped  bushels,  but  it  is  a  much  larger  measure 

between  the  «hip»owiier  and  the  dealer,  and  even  to  such 

Consumers  as  boy  five  or  more  c|uddtt>As  ix  a  time :  an  al« 

MIDDLESEX.]  N  n  lowanct 


lowance    is  then  made  in  the  term  ingrain^  which  in* 
creases  the  chaldron  to  full  forty  bushels. 
For  more^  see  Fuel,  page  513. 

There  are  three  ptiblic  markets  for  Hay  and  Straw  in 
this  county,  namdy,  Whitechapel,  Smithfield,  and  St 
James's ;  all  of  which  are  held  every  Tuesday,  Thursdaf 
and  Saturday.  London  is  also  in  part  supfriied  with  die 
same  articles  from  a  market  held  every  Monday,  Wedoo- 
day,  and  Friday,  in  Southwark. 

The  barracks  on  Hounslow-heath  famish  a  rodf 
market  to  the  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood  for  their  haft 
straw  and  oats,  as  well  as  a  fund  from  which  to  obtain  i 
supply  of  knanure.  In  this  neighbourhood  some  faroen 
sell  their  hay  and  straw  to  jobbers,  who  take  it  at  the  bat 
door,  alter  the  weight  of  the  trusses,  draw  it  awa^in  dieir 
carts,  and  re-sell  it.  ' 

Hay  is  all  sold  by  the  load  of  36  trusses,  each  tnai 
weighing  561b.  except  new  hay,  which  weighs  601b.  tl 
the  4th  day  of  September ;  and  afterwards  56 lb.  oolyrlif 
which  regulation  a  load  of  new  hay,  till  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember yearly,  weighs  a  ton,  and  after  that  day  oolf 
1 8  cwt.  It  is  sold  dally  in  large  quantities  at  the  diflbtf^ 
hay-markets  in  London,  Westminster  and  Southwirk; 
and  a  regular  book  is  kept  by  the  clerk  of  each  marb^ 
fbr  the  inspection  of  tlie  public,  mentioning  the  names  of 
the  seller,  the  buyer,  the  salesman,  and  the  price  ofeii 

load*. 

Tk 


*  This  seems  to  hare  been  intended  to  secure  fair  and  hooeit  deAp 
but  it  foils,  almost  entirely,  of  cfieding  so  good  a  purpose.   Tlie  tf^ 
is  made  by  the  salesmen  to  the  clerk  of  the  market,  and  theyscocnt' 
make  it  several  shillingB  below  what  they  really  sell  it  for,  ci^wa 
sums  they  cheat  the  farmers ;  for  over  them  the  (armen  bin  »^ 
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i  miadow  hay  is  principally  bought  fox*  the 
rentlemen's  saddle  and  coach  horses,  at  from 
ruineas  per  load.  The  more  ordinary,  by  the 
t  keepers,  c^oach-masters,  and  retailers,  at  from 

guineas. 

•  of  ray  grass  and  clo'Oerf  mixed,  is  generally 
roach-masters,  &C4  for  ordinary  draught  horses« 

and  clovet-hay  is  generally  bought  for  the 


\  apparent  one  of  i^ing  to  eveiy  buyer  io  inquire  what  he 
md  such  loads  of  liay.  Tb'u  is  im^siUe  tt  be  done-,  nor  would 
xe  it  poB&ible.  But  farther,  the  raleuncn  deliver  their  ac* 
*nd  of  the  season  to  the  farmer,  one,  two,  or  three  loads  of 
ie  aillual  number,  which  they  are  enable  to  do,  by  daily 
yf  hay  to  pvrtnns  tvbo  ba'oe  besfekt  it  tftbtm^  xvitknt  nfftrhig  H 
rJket.  Thus  they  defraud  the  clerk  of  the  market  of  his  fee, 
enter  these  loads  in  his  book,  and  the  farmer  is  deprived 
ce  of  their  having  sold  his  hay.^— Hdixce  they  regularly 
some  of  these  loads:  in  this  case  the  farmer  bat  no  nrffment  re* 
sa&iM  took  place  several  wttMtbs  baeh^is  carter  eamai  write;  bis 
ieai  ;  er  be  bos  left  bis  place.  Omt  or  ether  eftbese  isuurwmnUMe 
r  mme  times  in  ten.  The  farmer  bas  no  other  retource^  bnt  to  enbmil 
'^J  or  loads  of  bay.  He  may  change  his  salesman  annually » 
in  the  same  manner  by  most,  or  all  of  them.  Nor  is  this 
ilesmen  also  impose  upon  the  buyers.  Hay  is  generally 
>oms,  ostlers,  and  servants,  who  ar«  afterwards  to  take  it 
76  from  the  salesmen  from  two  to  five  shilliogs  per  load, 
r  allow  them  either  to  charge  twice  the  amount  in  price  to 
T  to  take  it  in  kind  from  the  number  of  trusses.  SeVere  ai 
lis  note  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  fully  warranted  by  fadis,  well 
and  at  the  Public-office  in  Bow-street, 
ations  which  1  have  had  with  graziers  and  butchers,  leave 
r  mind,  of  the  salesmen  in  Smithfield  being  equally  censu- 
he  tkin-markets  they  are  even  much  worse.  Of  the  com« 
no  experience. 

:ure  is  the  only  power  which  is  equal  to  providing  a  re* 
iviL  I  hope  such  a  measure  will  speedily  be  put  into  tnun 
f  Agriculture,  and  perhaps  it  sbenldbe  refmredofthe  eaUmem 
eneed  and  rufom^  andlHetviee  fbat  ttey  sbaU  give  secnriiy  for 
wg  ibeir  offices.^^J.  M. 

N  n  2  brcwersi 
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brewers,  distillers,  and  carrnen*$  horscs>  for  the  ract,  am} 
for  cutting  it  into  chaff,  at  from  five  to  seven  guineas. 

The  straw  from  different  kinds  of  grain  brought  to  the 
London  markets,  is  sold  by  the  load,  which  consists  of  S$ 
trusses,  of  36lbs.  each;  conscqitently,  the  load  weighs  11 
ewt.  and  G^Ibs.  Wheat  straw  is  generally  used  in  the 
stables,  for  bedding  of  horses. 

Rye  straw  is  used  by  brick-makers,  to  cover  their  hacb*, 
by  collar-makers,  and  for  packing.  Barley  straw  fcf 
packing,  and  by  gardeners.  Oat  straw  is  also  used  for 
packings  and  the  winter  support  of  cattle,  as  saddle-horses 
in  straw-yards,  &c.  Bean  straw  serves  to  litter  fann-yardi 
and  farmers'  stables ;  Pea  straw  and  tare  straw  to  feed 
formers'  horses  in  the  stables,  and  saddle-horses  in  stnv' 
yards. 

There  are  the  same  regulations  at  the  different  marlotf 
with  respe£lto  straw  as  hay,  and  the  price  of^acbiortibr 
some  time  past,   has  been  from  25s.  to  4«5s.  per  kxKL 

All  the  straw  which  is  brought  to  raarket,  is  insaffidenf- 
ly  thrashed  to  clear  it  from  com :  when  wheat  is  at  the 
highest  price,  and  bread  scarcely  obtainable,  the  same  io' 
considerate  waste  prevails.  Something  ought  to  be  (trat 
to  remedy  this  great  evil,  for  at  present  the  labourer  wB 
hot  thrash  the  corn  wholly  put  of  the  straw,  no  not  cw* 
when  his  family  are  su^ring  for  want  of  bread* 
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CoMME&cB  renders  essential^  senrioe  to '  agrieultitr^  tf j 
creating  a  more  extensive  market  for  com  and  cattle, 
also  helps  to  equalize  the  produce  of  farms,  and  the  t/S^ 
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and :  ic  ptaees  the  distant  and  poor  ctmnties  more  upon 
nt  of  eqnality  with  those  that  are  ricb^  or  near  the 
rropolis;  it  also  accumulates  wealth,  and  thereby  mul- 
ies  labour  and  increases  consumption. 
The  general  tendency  of  commerce  is  to  increase  the 
^DTts  of  man;  for  by  it,  the  abundance  of  one  province 
(itde  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  another;  and,  in  like 
iner,  the  superfluities  of  one  nation  is  made  to  contri*- 
c  towards  the  wants  of  others.  In  this  manner,  unre- 
lated commerce  would  nearly  banish  famine  from  the 
M. 

)h  this  fubjeft  I  shall  cd^mpress  my  thoughts  into  a 
f  narrow  compass,  by  endeavouring  to  reduce  the 
Eiparative  advantages  of  commerce  with  various  conxi- 
9  into  the  following  principles,  which  are  nearly  self- 
ilent.  The  most  valuable  commerce  seems  to  be  that 
ich  is  carried  on  with  our  own  subjeAs.  Every  time  ^ 
p  sails,  it  gives  employment  to  the  value  of  the  whole 
go,  and  the  freightage  of  the  vessel.  When  it  saib 
m  London  to  Jamaica,  its  whole  cargo  is  the  produce 
British  labour;  on  its  return  from  Jamaica,  its  whole 
^  is  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  that  island,  which 
ig  a  British  Colony,  the  produce  of  a/I  it^  labour  is 
tiah  property;  and  every  addition  to  it  is  an  augmenta* 
i  of  British  wealth,  as  much  as  if  it  was  accumulate4 
H  Effglish  County.  A  ship  sailing  from  Liver^x)ol  to 
rfin  with  a  cargo  of  English  broad-cloth,  and  retum- 
lo^cd  with  Irish  linen,  gives  employment  to  British 
cSs  to  the  value  of  both:  and,  in  like  manner,  every 
ige  to  and  from  our  own  Colonies  in  any  part  of  the 
Ui|  gives  employment  fo  British  subjefbs  to  the  amount 
^  of  the  cargoes  and  the  freightaige  of  the  vessels. 
tbis  consideration  is  founded  the  wisdonx  of  planting 
!^ies  in  many  different  climates. 

K  n  3  Secondly ^^ 
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Secondly^  in  the  commerce  carried  on  between  British 
subjedh  and  those  of  other  nations,  we  have  one  half  of 
the  advantage!  and  they  have  the  other ;  or,  in  otkr 
wordsy  the  labour  of  British  subjeAs  supplies  the  goodi 
which  load  the  ships  one  way ;  and  the  labour  of  the  sob- 
je£b  of  such  other  nations  loads  them  on  their  retuA 
For  so  much  of  this  commerce  as  is  carried  on  in  British 
ships,  one  moiety  is  increased  by  the  freightage  of  the 
vessels. 

Thirdly^  in  being  the  carriers  for  other  nations,  we  ire 
only  benefitted  to  the  amount  of  the  freightage  of  tht 
ships,  while  they  have  the  more  important  labour  whid 
produces  the  cargoes.  As  being  merely  the  carriecscf 
goods  produced  by  other  nations,  is  the  least  profitable 
branch  of  commerce ;  it  would  be  wise  in  our  Legishtoa  < 
to  discourage  the  latter,  in  order  the  more  effe^tualtf  » 
promote  the  former. 

Tobacco  is  a  considerable  article  of  commerce :  we  ior 
port  from  foreign  n  A  ions  between  eighty  and  one  hundred 
thousand  hogsheads  of  it  annually.  The  raising  this  qiosp 
tity  in  British  colonies,  which  might  be  planted  on  the 
•wastes  of  Africa^  would  require  the  culti\^tion  of  Htj 
thousand  acres  of  land ;  the  doing  of  which  would  gift 
employment  and  support  to  three  hundred  thousand  n^ 
ditional  inhabitants. 

Tea  is  another  great  article  of  commerce,  which  wciffl* 
port  from  one  of  the  most  distant,  and  unaccoroincxfafflj 
nations,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  twenty-two millias 
of  pounds  weight  annually.     This  quantity  is  VC17M 
less  than  ten  thousand  tops.     It  might  be  grown  inapw 
per  latitude,  probably  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  6fi 
British  colony,  on  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  acres  of  W 
|n  its  being  cultivated,  gathered,  cured  and  pado^if 
ivould  give  employment  and  support  to  300,000  inb* 
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tantt  (onr  own  subjeAs),  and  also,  to  a  great  number  of 
saiio^  This  would  be  more  valuable  to  Britain  than 
having  it  from  China,  even  under  the  stipulation  of  paying 
for  it  by  the  manufactures  of  this  country ;  but,  under 
the  present  system  of  paying  for  it  in  a  great  nieasure 
,  with  silver,  it  is  greatly  less  valuable  to  us  than  growing 
it  by  oar  own  subjects. 

To  these  may  be  added  rice,  Indian  corn^  and  many 
other  kinds  of  provision,  imported  from  foreign  nations^ 
who  are  occasionally  our  enemies,  in  the  whole  having 
,  the  eflSsft  of  giving  employment  and  support  to  upwards 
of  one  million  of  the  subje^  of  such  nations.     It  is  dif- 
fiodt  to  Imagine  any  thing  more  impolitic  than  the  giving 
encouragement  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  other 
luitiens^  to  so  great  an  extent,  by  buying  of  them  those 
things  which  wc  could,  with  so  much  ease  and  advantage 
to  ourselves^  grow  at  home,  or,  in  our  own  colonies. 
•  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  people  of  Britain  to 
preserve  an  independent  existence  without  the  sailors  and 
shipping  which  are  raised  and  supported  by  its  commerce; 
bat  any  large  nation  may  carry  agriculture  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  perfedtion  without  the  aid  of  commerce.     Those 
irriters,  therefore,  who  labour  to  shew  that  the  energies 
tf  Britain  have  been  misapplied,  in  planting  and  raising 
orionies  beyond  the  seas,  in  preference  to  cultivating  the 
waste  land  at  home,  seem  to  forget  that  we  are  placed  on 
sn -island,  the  independence  of  which  is  supported  wholly 
hy  the  valour  of  its  sailors,  and  the  number  of  its  ships. 
^The  arguments  of  such  men  would  be  sound,  were  they 
addressed  to  any  second-rate  nation  on  the  Continent  of 
SiUv>p^  whose  independence  rests  on  the  number  and 
\.   ^^^txgHakt.  of  its  soldiers;*  but  it  would  be  found  extremely 
r    difficult  to  defend  Britain  by  similar  means.    However^ 
^t  Iiaj^ily  have  the  strongest  defence  in  our  sailors  and 
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our  shippin^i  raised  and  supported  by  a  wisdy  dengnfj 
and  extended  system  of  colonization.   It  may  be  admittedy 

* 

that  without  foreign  colonies,  and  with  little  coamieRei 
we  might  have  brought  all  our  waste  land  into  cu)tiyation} 
and  raising,  by  that  means,  a  greatev  quantity  of  food, 
we  might  have  had  a  population  at  home  greatly  superior  . 
to  what  we  have  at  present ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  aU  the 
means  which  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  and  extended 
population,  could  besstow  on  us,  would  be  insuffident,  \ 
during  the  present  wal*,  for  our  protection.  Coloniei 
abroad,  of  such  number  or  extent  as  to  give  full  empknyv 
ment  in  the  way  of  commerce  to  a  considerable  propor« 
tion  of  our  home  population,  seen^  to  be  the  most  effec* 
tual  method  that  the  wisdom  of  man  can  possibly  form  far 
the  proteAion  and  strength  of  the  British  nation.  As  ex« 
cellent  sailors  cannot  be  raised  and  maintained  in  greater 
numbers  than  are  proportionate  to  the  commerce  of  ai;>  ^ 
nation,  our  statesmen  ought  to  give  such  encouragement 
to  commerce,  as  may  be  the  means  of  multiplying  oir 
sailors  and  shipping  so  much  as  to  place  us  in  perfed 
safety  against  every  possible  attack  at  home,  from  oor 
most  inveterate,  or  perchance,  combined  enemies. 

The  following  account  and  remarks  are  cxtra<fted  from 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  valuable  book  on  Police ;  which  docs 
equal  credit  to  his  industry  and  ability. 

*  The  ensuing  abstraft  of  the  imports  into,  and  the  ex* 
ports  from,  the  Port  of  London,  is  made  up  from  tbi  ' 
public  accounts  for  one  year,  ending  the  5th  day  of  Ji»  ; 
nuary  1795,  but  differs,  with  regard  to  the  value,  from 
these  accounts ;  in  which  the  price  is  estimated  on  data 
established  many  years  ago,  when  the  articles  of  com* 
mcrce  imported  and  exported  were  not  rated  at  above  bJf 
the  sum  they  now  fetch,  exclusive  of  duty. 

<  It  is  therefore  to  be  understood,  that  the  following 

estimate 


estimate  Is  made  upon  the  data  of  the  presenf  value,  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained.  It  exh3>it§  a  very  asto* 
nishing  pidhire  of  the  immense  opulence  and  extent  of 
the  commerce  of  the  metropolis  i  and  account?}  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner^  for  the  vast  resources  of  the  country^ 
which  have  been  manifested  in  so  eminent  4  degree  sA 
the  course  of  the  late  and  former  wars. 
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HECAPITULAflON. 

£.         *.    A 
I'hc  aggregate  value  of  goods  imported  into  LozKlon  7    g^  ij,^  476  1 7    4 
in  one  year        -        -        -        -        -        --3 

British  Manufa^ures  exported    )C-1^39G,539  IS  '  « 

Foreign  Merchandize  da,       -  14,^8,925  14     6 

-^ 25^5^<iJ    8     ar 

Value  of  goods  imported  in  up--^ 

wards  of  9000  coasting  vessels,  V  4,500',O0O    0    O 

averaged  at  500^  eacb        -        •^ 
Value  of  goods  exported  cpoiftwayt ,  "t 

in  about  7000  vessels,  at  1000/.  r  7,000/XX)    O    0 


each        -        -        •        -      - 


rifMb 


11,500,000  o  a 


Total  amotint  of  property  shipped  and  unshipped  in- 
the  river 
mated  at 


otal  amotint  of  property-shipped  and  unshipped  in -% 

the  river  Tbamet  in  thecourse  of  ayear^  esti-^  jC*^9^11>^2    ^  ^ 
mated  2t-*»-i«i*  -r 


^  Besides  the  numerous  small  inland  cargpcs  of  coalsg 
m^rchandizei  grain^  m^t,  flour,  and  otbor  articles,  hden 
and  discharged  in  the  Thames  and  the  river  Lea;  and 
also  the  tackling,  apparel,  provisions,  and:  stores  of  above 
}  3^500  ships  and  vessels  (including  their  repeated  voyages ]r 
which  lade  and  unlade  in  thf  course  of  a  year,  estimated 
at  3,188,100/.  mor^,  making  in  all  seventy  rmUions. 

*  It  is  calculated  tha)L  above  forty  thousand  waggons, 
tud  other  carriage^  including  their  repeated  }ournic%| 
s^riyc  and  depart,  laden  in  both  instances,  with  articles 
^  domestic,  colonial,  and  foreign  merchandize ;  occasion- 
ing a  transit  of  perhaps  (when  cattle  and  provisions  sent 
iffcr  the  consuipption  of  tlie  inhabitants  are  included)  fifty 
nc^iUions  more,  iriaking  together  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
^^'Uterity  milli^  worth  of  propqrty  ^tx^aUy  moving  tp  or 

^rom  X^n^o^* 

*  Tlie  i^9f9t|Mrcef  wUck  can  xnoTc;  jind  kec]).  afloat  $uch. 

a  vast 


/ 
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2  va$t  commercial  system,  have  never  been  equalled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  this  port,  the  amount  ha^ 
been  trebled  within  the  last  forty-three  years,  as  it  amounted 
only  to  one-third  of  its  present  extent  in  the  year  175S, 
and  is  now  equal  to  thifee-fifth  parts  o(  tht  whole  coioh 
merce  of  England. 

COHN  TRAD£* 

The  traders  in  corn  in  a  country  town,  are  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  this  business  is  car* 
ried  on  in  London.  Their  speculations  are  confined  to 
the  supply  of  a  few  shopkeepers,  or  manufa^hirers;  while 
ours  are  extended  to  the  wants  of  the  nation ;  and,  in  itf 
consequences,  involves  several  great  questions  in  political 
arithmetic ;  such  as  the  means  of  increasing  population  | 
and,  through  the  medium  of  a  cheap  diet,  extending  the 
export  of  our  manufaftured  goods. 

Abundance  of  com  at  home  would  certainly  repress,  or 
keep  down,  the  price  of  it ;  but  this  degree  of  supply 
cannot  be  easily  provided.  To  have  bread  in  great  plenty, ' 
at  all  times,  is,  probably,  an  impossible  case.  Even  on  the 
whole  world  such  a  supply  would  be  attended  with  great 
difficulty;  but  on  the  vastly  narrower  scale  of  a  nation,  it 
cannot  be  expcfted.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 
ward  oflF  bad  seasons ;  and  on  the  present  strufturc  of 
Europey  a  supply  cannot,  in  every  case,  be  expe£ted  from 
thence  ;  therefore,  it  is  to  America  we  must  look  for  com 
when  our  own  happens  to  be  greatly  deficient ;  and  to 
that  country  we  shall,  in  time,  look  in  vain ;  for  the  po- 
pulation of  it  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  as  to  promise  speedi- 
ly to  overtake  the  means  which  it  has  (immense  as  they 
are)  of  supporting  it.  It  does  seem  not  to  be  too  much 
to  expect  of  our  government,  that  it  should  contrive  the 

means 
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Bieams  of  reserving  so  much  com  in  every  year  of  plenty, 
IS  mi^t,  at  least,  lighten  the  evils  of  the  following  time 
df  scarcity. 

As  this  sub>eA  will  be  more  fully  elucidated  in  the  sec- 
tion on  Population,  I  shall  in  this  place  confine  my  obser- 
rations  to  the  following  points. 

A  careful  examination  of  our  crops  will  shew  that  a 
ttme  of  plenty  has  been  followed  quickly  by  another  of 
icardty ;  and  our  exports  for  two  years  in  succession,  with 
I  bounty,  have  invariably  been  followed  by  larger  imparts 
luring  the  two  following  years,  with  another  bounty. 

The  year  1697  was  remarkable  for  plenty,  and  169S 
ind  1699  for  scarcity. 

The  years  1726  and  1727  for  plenty,  and  1728  and 
L789  for  scarcity. 

The  years  1738  and  1739  for  plenty,  and  i740  and 
1741  for  scarcity. 

The  year  1756  for  plenty,  and  1757  for  scarcity. 

The  year  1766  for  plenty,  and  in  1767  and  1768  wc 
nported  1,300,000  quarters  of  grain. 

In  the  years  1780  and  1781  we  gave,  in  bounties  on  ex«   , 
oftation,  100,000/.,  and  in  1783  and  1784  we  imported 
,500,000  quarters  of  grain. 

The  year  1792  was  remarkable  for  plenty,  and  1793 
TT  scarcity. 

The  bad  seasons  of  1 790,  1796,  and  of  1799,  occasioned 
reat  distress. 

The  year  1803  was  one  of  great  plenty,  and  1804  of 
auncity. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  fafls,  is  more  conclusi\*e 
lan  a  volume  of  reasoning,  against  exporting  com  after 
jdentiful  harvest ;  as  they  demonstrate  that  the  surplus 
f  one  year  has  generally  been  wanted  w;ithin  the  foUowing 
nr.  .  The  regularity  with  which  bad  seasons  $ttccccd 

those 
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iho9C  that  are  good,  is  sufficiently  certam  to  indnce  mefi 
of  a  provident  turn  to  provide  com  when  it  is  cheap,  for 
two  years'  consumption.  I  have  done  this^  and- benefitted 
by  it;  and  others  have  done  the  same.  If  this  sobjeft 
was  well  imderstood,  and  made  public,  the  fanneni 
dealers  in  corn,  and  others,  would  preserve  the  sorplosflf 
one  year,  and  apply  it  to  make  op  the:  deficicBcy  of 
another.  This  would  go  a  considerable  way  t0«afdse<i»« 
lizing  the  price  of  corn.  That  there  is  a  very  large  ibbbI 
deficiency,  is  now  well  known  fo  most  commerciai  nict^ 
one  of  the  following  tables  will  prove  it  to  avec^e 
1,IG8>000  quarters  of  corn:  this  might  be  boogfat  is  a 
year  of  great  plenty,  with  the  certainty  of  Tnakiitg  audi 
greater  gain  than  can  be  done  by  waiting  to  boy  it  afer 
scarcity  has  shewn  itself.  For  these  plain  reasons,  qiecs^ 
lators  in  com  carry  on  their  concerns  to  the  most  adnn- 
tage  by  buying  very  large  stocks  of  both  £iigiiih  andlb< 
reign  grain  in  times  of  the  greatest  plenty:  bydoii^tiiisi' 
and  keeping  it  in  warehouses  till  an  appearance  of  scardtf 
has  occasioned  a  considerable  advance  in  the  pricey  wi 
then  bringing  it  to  market,  they  become  the  bene&dors 
of  the  nation,  and,  at  the  same  time  enrich  theoisdyes.  * 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  bonniy,  and  of 
employing  our  fleets  in  exporting  our  surplus  com  ooe 
year,  and  of  paying  bounties  and  merchants  the  fbUoMf 
year,  or  at  the  latest  in  the  second  year,  to  import  nndl 
greater  quantities  of  the  same  and  other  grain.  Vm 
our  d&ips  are  converted  into  granaries,  which  float  die 
surplus  corn  of  a  plentiful  season  to  the  warehoosei  flf  * 
our  merchants  on  the  continent,  where  it  remains  tiH  tf 
unfavourabe  season  has  occasioned  a  deficiency  $  and  ttei 
these  vefy -chips  and  others  bring  back  the  same  com  for 
Sale  to  the  market  it  was  boughtat  a  year  or  two  btbxc    ^ 

I  understand  there  are  merchants  in  LQDdo%  wbo  ^ 
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in  tbc  fmBdct  of  hiring  granaries  in  Hambtirgbi  Dantzic^ 
and  other  places  on  the  Continent^  which  they  can  do  with 
as  nmch  facility  as  warehouses  may  usually  be  obtained  in 
London.  When  com  is  exportable^  with  a  bounty,  these 
provident  men  ship  it  from  the  Thames  to  granaries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  watery  where  it  remains  a  year  or. 
two  till  the  price  rises  in  this  country  so  much  as  to  occa«* 
sion  a  bounty  on  importation;  then  they  re-ship  the  same 
com  for  the  London  market,  and  receive  the  bounty  a 
second  time.  This  is  effected  with  as  little  difficulty,  and 
ai  much  certainty,  as  com  could  be  moved  from  London 
to  Sheerness  and  back,  or  from  one  side  of  Mark-lane  to 
the  other.  The  buying  and  selling  com  is  a  very  profit* 
aUe  speculation,  when  confined  to  buying  at  such  times 
at  the  prices  are  low,  and  selling  when  they  are  high;  and 
in  the  interval  preserving  it  in  the  warehouses  of  London.' 
But  when,  by  hiring  granaries  in  a  neighbouring  peacea* 
ble  nation,  the  speculaFor  can  add  to  the  usual  profits,  the 
amount  of  cme  bounty  on  exportation,  and  another  on 
Importation,  his  profits  become  unreasonably  high. 

In  this  manner  a  considerable  portion  of  both  these 
bonntiea  has,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  been  divid- 
.ed  among  the  speculators  in  com.  It,  obviously,  can 
love  no  siich  tendency  as  the  Legislature  expeAed  would 
arise  from  the  system  of  bounties.  In  case  there  was  no 
soda  thing,  either  on  exportation  or  importation,  the 
men  would  buy  quantities  equally  large  when  the, 
were  low,  preserve  it  in  London  till  they  became 
and  then  sell  it,  by  %vhich  means  their  transadlions 
^*^^&ld  be  as  well  calculated  to  equalize  the  prices  of  grain 
*  ^liey  can  be  under  any  system  of  bounty.  If  the  bounty 
^^  exportation  was  with-held,  our  farmers,  merchants, 
speculators  in  com,  would  provide  granaries,  and  pre- 
the  abundance  of  one  year  toward  supplying  the 
^Middlesex.]  o  o  defici* 
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defidenqf  of  the  fbllomng  yean*  These  three  deicri^ 
tions  of  men  eShSt  a  fimilar  salataiy  purpose  at  this  time; 
therefore^  there  can  be  no  doubt  oi  their  being  abk  to 
continue  it,  so  long  as  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  me^ 
dium  shaU  remain  equally  consideraUe.  The  trade  in 
com,  like  that  of  most  other  things^  would,  I  tUnk,  con- 
duce most  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation  if  it  were  left  to 
itself;  the  higher  price  of  com  in  this  country,  after  aa 
uniavouraUe  season,  would  in  alt  times  occasion  a  supply 
to  be  brought  from  other  nations,  where  it  happened  to  be 
cheap;  to  which  might  be  added  a  bounty  on  importation 
in  cases  of  emergency,  or  when  the  price  of  com  shodd 
happen  to  rise  above  a  stated  sum. 

To  which  might  be  added,  that  we  should  cultivate  and 
bring  into  use,  every  capable  inch  of  the  island;  bt 
*  the  complete  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  coun- 
try, most  cerfsunly  is  the  greatest  of  all  public  advantago. 
Food  not  only  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  ricto 
of  the  world,  but  it  is  the  abundance  of  food  which  givf 
the  principal  part  of  their  value  to  many  other  sorts  of 
riches/— JDr.  Stnitys  VTealih  of  Nations. 

But  the  policy  of  this  country  has  hitherto  been  so 
much  the  reverse  of  this,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
husbandmen  to  provide  farms  for  their  chiklren  to  cul- 
tivate ;  which  necessarily  drives  them  into  trade,  and  in 
that  manner  represses,  or  keeps  down,  the  most  hcakhy 
class  of  population.  It  is  likewise  ultimately  the  onse 
of  bur  manufafturers  being  fed,  at  a  higher  price,  with 
the  produftions  of  the  land  of  other  nations,  who  arc  oc- 
casionally our  enemies,  but  who  have  the  superior  wis- 
dom to  raise  corn  for  exportation,  and  consequently  ta 
drain  this  country  of  its  wealth,  to  pay  them  for  their 
labour  and  profit  in  raising  it. 

In  a  manuscript  paper,  which  now  lies  before  me,  Sff 

WlUJAU 
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William  Pultbnbt  makes  the  following  observations  on 
the  com  laws.  Many  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  we 
•in^y  be  often  exposed  from  a  deficiency  of  crops,  might 
be  prevented  by  a  very  simple  alteration  of  the  com  laws, 
namely,  that  no  exportation  should  be  allowed,  either 
with  or  without  bounty,  till  the  month  of  April :  by 
which  means  it  would  be  known  what  proportion  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  former  year  bore  to  the  consumption,  and 
abo  the  prospeft  of  the  ensuing  crop*  If  com  was  then 
wanted  abroad,  our  exportations  would  always  produce 
g^reater  returns,  and  all  intermediate  frauds,  as  to  boun- 
ties, ^ould  be  prevented. 

In  the  next  place  are  subjoined  some  extraAs  from  the 
parliamentary  reports  of  1800,  shewing  the  quantity  of 
mm  and  flour  imported  into,  and  exported  firom^  ^he 
port  of  London,  and  also  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain, 
£dir  ten  years  ending  with  1800. 
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SECT.  VI. MANUPACTUBES. 

Agriculture  may  be  denominated  the  art  of  manti* 
fiiAoring  the  soil,  and  among  all  the  classes  of  manufac- 
mresy  it  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank;  since  it  not  only 
makes  a  greater  return  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  but 
it  is  also  of  the  first  necessity,  the  demands  for  its  produAs 
being  urgent  and  irresistible.  Any  other  manufaflory 
may  be  laid  down  with  little  inconvenience  to  the  natsony 
and  without  occasioning  the  death  of  any  of  its  professors; 
bot  agriculture  must  be  encouraged,  as  it  affords  the  only 
inean^  of  increasing  the  number  of  our  people,  and  it  sup* 
ports  the  whole  society. 

In  this  point  of  view,  tht  sad  grain,  amounting  to  about 
iSs.  an  acre,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  ratitf  materia/. 
When  the  com  and  straw  produced  from  this  sccd^  are 
dressed  and  sent  to  market,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  then 
fit  for  consumption,  and  nuty  be  called  a  finished  manufac^ 
iure.  The  produce  of  arable  land  in  this  county  is  10/. 
per  acre,  from  which  sum  take  the  said  15j.  and  the  re- 
maining 9/.  5/.  is  the  increased  value;  that  is,  equivalent 
\o  1233  /.  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  Com  is 
itiU  further  manufaAured  into  bread,  beer^  spirits  and 
ocher  things ;  but,  exclusive  of  such  operations  as  do  not 
depend  on  the  farmer,  this  is  not  above  the  average  for  the 
produce  of  the  arable  land  of  this  county;  and  some  parts 
of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex,  yield  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  ravu  material^  on  an  average  of  the  arable  of  the 
whole  of  South  Britain,  amounts  to  about  \6s.  per  acre^ 
irliich  is  increased  in  value  by  labour*,  to  5L\  that  is,  equal 

^At  least,  in  coDJiUM^ion  with  the  assistance  of  Nature;  but  as  not 
one  shilling  could  be  procured  for  the  natural  produiSb  of  the  world, 
ifitlKNit  the  application  of  labour,  the  whole  may,  therefore,  be  said  to 
be  deriTed  from  labour,— 7.  JiL 

to 
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to  525/.  per  cent. ;  at  which  rate  the  labour  bestowed  onj^teen 
millions  three  hundred  thousand  acres^  produces  a  return  tf 
64,260,000/.  sterling. 

The  cattle  and  implements  may,  in  a  mannfaffairiif 
point  of  view,  be  deemed  the  stock :  the  amount  of  whkhi 
on  the  meadow  land  in  this  countyy  is  about  4/.  an  acrei 
and  the  produce  10/.  The  labour  and  profits  of  stock, 
therefore,  are  150  per  cent.  On  a  £uin  purely  arable  v^ 
this  county,  the  said  stock  would  be  5  A  and  the  produce 
10/.  or  100  per  cent.  There  are  not  any  gracing  bim 
in  the  county ;  if  there  were,  their  stock  would  be  greater, 
and  they  would  not  yield  so  large  an  increase. 

The  farming  capital  of  South  Britain  is  5/.  an  acr^  or 
200  millions^)  and  its  annual  produce  is  about  ISO,  tbt 
is,  65  per  cent.  I  shall  hereafter  speak  of  the  divisioD  of 
this  sum  into  labour,  rent,  taxes,  and  profit. 

ANNUAL  PRODUCE   OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  arable  land  in  South  Britain  is  sup-  ^  r 
posed  to  contain  15,300,000  acres,  and  t        ^^  acQ  /vv) 
to  produce  on  the  average    four  gui- 
neas each,  or    ^ 

The  hop-gardens  make  returns  to  thc-j 

amount  of  30/.  an  acre,  for  the  pro-  >  1,000,000 

duce  of  labour,  or  about  3 

Carry  forward,  ....•••.•••.....•••.•.  £.65fiSQfi^^ 

. i    A 

*  36  million  acres  of  arable  and  grass,  at  5/.  it        -      •    ^.ISOyOOtMV^ 

2  ditto  wood,  copse,  &c.  at  3/.  is        •        -        •  •      efiVifllDtl 

8  ditto  commons,  at  25s,  is        -        -        -        -        -        lo^oOO/XOOl 

50  thousand  acres  of  gardens,  at  100/.  is         •        •        .      SfiOOfiMM. 

64  ditto  hops,  and  nursery-grounds,        -^       .        .        .    ifiO(^(XX^ 

The  whole  capita]  is        .....         .        SOifiOOfim^^ 

But  for  even  money,  say  200  million  p^nnds  steiling. 
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Brought  forwardf  ••••••••••••t«tM«  ;^.65)26D)000 

Karsery-grounds  produce  upwards    of" 
-    €5L  per  acre.    DeduA  the  raw  ma^ 
terialy  and  the  produce  of  labour  will 
.    not  be  less  than  60/.  on  10,000  acre^ 


••••■< 


The  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  are  the 
most  valuabk  resources  for  labour,  and 

,'   make  the  greatest  return,  probably  to 
upwards  of  100/.  per  acre,  on  an  ave-  f 
ngeof  Great  Britain  ;  but  I  shaU  only 

T  estimate  them  at  that  sum  on  50,000 

* 

*  alCrCS,  IS    ••••■•^.••■.••••••••.••.••••.••••••.••••..•aaW 

^Zlie'  grass  'land  and  cyder    countries,*! 
- "  cultivated  in  South  Britain,  make  re*  i 
:}.*4ums  to  the  amount  of  S/.  on  twenty  f 
.' .  milliops  of  acres,  is  — — •— •— .4**«— •— ..  J 
SEhc  commons)  eight  millions,  at  1/.  Sd. 
^  -'an  acre,  •••••••••••.•••••••••m**m»««m«mm«*«m 


600,000 


5,000,000 


60,000,000 


500,000 


Total  ....MM....... ;f  .181,360,000 


1  shall  not  presume  to  offer  the  foregoing  statement  as 
that  either  is,  or  can  be,  made  out  with  accuracy  arid 
But,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I 
I  may  fairly  state  the  annua!  agricultttral  produce  ofioufh 
at  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  ;  which  must  be  aU 
W  t9  surpass  aU.other  manufoBures  that  can  be  brought  m 
ition  with  it,  not  only  as  to  the  gross  amount^  but  also 
*^  its  superior  usefulness* 

^Xarther,  if  we  suppose  that  there  are  two  millions  and 
^^^>3f  of  persons  empbyed  in  agriculture,  their  average 
^^^ings  will  be,  for  men,  women  and  children  of  ail 
52/.  which  is  a  sum  so  much  exceeding  their  ex- 
penses, 
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pcnacs,  that  it  is  evident  this  employment  nnist  enridi 
society :  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  it  contribotes  at  ooice 
its  surplus  wealth  and  population  to  make  np  the  defidcn- 
cies  of  the  other  departments  both  in  men  and  money. 

Other  manufafhires,  it  must  be  remarkedy  cannot  sup- 
port their  own  population ;  but,  on  the  contraiyy  have  a 
tendency  greatly  to  shorten  the  duration  of  life,  it  ii 
therefore  to  agriculture's  healthy  sons  we  most  look  ftr  a 
supply  to  make  up  the  loss  experienced  in  manoftfloriab 
in  great  cities,  in  commerce,  and  in  war*. 

A  large  manufmftory  trains  the  children  to  pRvS^acfi 
and  fills  the  neighbouring  villages  with  raggedoess  aad 
filth,  in  order  that  an  individual  may  rise  to  nmriddf 
wealth.  When  these  youth  are  grown  to  men  and  wcmmi^ 
in  case  they  should  then  have  the  good  fbrtone  to  be  nw 
ployed  during  peace,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  tradCf  dn 
first  war,  or  other  thing  which  happens  to  stop  it^  depiifa 
the  people  of  work,  in  which  case  the 
prostitutes,  and  the  men  soldiers,  sailors,  .and 
the  contrary,  suppose  a  village  to  consist  of  small  com- 
fortable cottages,  either  single  or  in  pairs,  and  each  bouse 
accommodated  with  a  garden,  and  ground  sufficient  £nrtbl 


*  All  the  artists,  iiianufa<fhirers,  and  commerdalisu  of  the  wofU,tii 
ipiployed  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  on  that  only.  The 
and  the  anchor-smith,  the  clothier  and  the  lace-maker,  tht 
and  the  lapidary,  are  all,  and  each  of  them,  eqoally  engaged  in  €neb^4 
namely,  that  of  rendering  the  prodndions  of  the  earthsobaervieBttoifti 
use  and  convenience  of  man.    The  atock  of  every  ymthomtt  ludAi^ 
the  fi^ri;iture  of  every  mansion  and  cottage ;  all  implements  and  ntflaii^    • 
may  eabily  be  traced  to  the  tame  origin.    Even  the  books  of  tbeschobr,  ^ 
and  the  ink  and  quill  through  whose  means  he  communicates  his* 
to  others,  are  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  material  cm  wladi 
naval  and  civil  archite^  exercises  his  ingenuity  and  skilL    Tltt 
spire  and  the  smallest  needle,  are  both  the  effe^  of  labour  itti  tiaSi 
erased  on  the  soil— 7.  M»  '   "" 
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Appoit  of  a  cow  i  tkese  things  would  at  once  not  only  be 
firoe  from  every  matter  which  is  ofiensive  in  the  other,  but 
in  their  place  we  should  find  what  materially  contributes 
to  ornament  and  subsistence  ;  how  much  would  it  promote 
the  healthi  morals,  and  happiness  of  the  people,  if  the 
Whole  population  of  the  poor  were  thus  scattered  over  the 
face  of  a  country.  This  pleasing  pi£lure  has  been  partly 
realized  by  die  benevolent  Earl  of  Winchilsba,  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  his  Lordship's  example  deserves  to  be  imi- 
tated  by  every  man  of  fortune. 

It  would  be  a  vain,  and,  in  some  measure,  an  useless 
task,  to  attempt,  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  to  particularize, 
tlie  different  manufaAures  carried  on  in  this  county ;  es- 
fiecially  as  they  are  so  very  numerous,  and  in  their  nature 
ao  various,  that  to  do  common  justice  to  the  subjcft,  would 
require  more  time  and  ability  than  I  have  to  bestow  on  it.v 
I  shall  therefore  only  notice  three  or  four  modem  ones, 
tint  are  a  little  out  of  the  common  way,  without  meaning, 
UBk  the  most  distant  manner,  to  derogate  from  the  merits 
of  the  rest,  as  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  my  panegyric 
to  recommend  them. 

5.  At  Chelsea,  there  is  established  a  new  and  beautifut 
manufafture  of  painted  silk,  varnished  linen,  cloth,  paper, 
&c.  for  the  hangings  and  furniture  of  rooms.  The  paper,^. 
Ak,  leather,  &c.  are  for  the  most  part  stamped:  some  of 
<be  pieces  are  very  highly  finished  by  hand.  The  linen: 
^  painted  entirely  by  hand,  which  operation  is  perfbrmed: 
•r  giris  from  eight  or  nine,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 

:   at  this  manufactory  about  forty  such  girls,  and  sixtyi* 
persons,  have  constant  employment. 
the  same  place  (Chelsea)  there  is  a  manufad:ory  of 
^^cial  stone,  fire  proof  earthen  stoves,  and  crucibles ; 

9ame  person  also  makes  filtering  stones,  for  the  pur- 
of  clearing  water  from  its  impurities, 

In 


mwrardi,  md  the  tarthj  particki  da 
greatly  nperior  to  the  old  metliodof  fill 
ID  which  U  had  to  pan  througha  nozioi 

At  the  end  of  PoUard't-roiri  near  I 
a  mancfiiftory  is  lately  est^liihcdi  for  a 
flaxen  pipe-hose  for  fire  engioei,  thi 
thipi,  &c.  They  are  wove  tubular,  » 
made  to  any  length,  and  of  any  diamett 
in  iofancy,  and  at  present  employi  but 

To  the  foregoing  account  I  shall  oi 
snppoied  there  are  eight  thousand  wa 
county,  whereof  seven  thousand  are  res 
efClerkenwell. 

.The  nllc-weaTcrs  are  probably  as  m; 
pnndpilly  inhabitant*  of  Spital-fields, 
BetfanaUgrecn  parishes.  The  poverty  ai 
people  at  this  time  (February  1798),  : 
very  generally  a  family  in  every  room 
bedding,  furniture  or  clothes.  The  f 
backa  comprise  the  principal  put  of  the 

In  1 805  and  1 806  these  people  were  ge 
and  that  has  relieved  them  from  mncfa 
mav  an  accession  to  their  labour  cootini 
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degree  of  perfe&ion  as  far  ta  exceed,  in  point  of 
e^  thote  made  at  any  other  pia^e  in  the  workL 
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distilleries  are  known  to  give  employment  to  many 
;,   to  render  their  owners  wealthy,   and  to  yield 

towards  the  public  revenue.  Some  persons  have 
;d  them  to  have  the  effect  of  public  granaries,  by 
worked  in  times  of  plenty,  and  stopped  when  the 
f  corn  is  high.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the 
ere  worked  or  stopped  according  to  the  price  of 
hey  would  contribute  the  amount  of  their  whole 
ptlon  towards  equalizing  its  price.  That  is,  wheti 
ippens  to  be  at  a  price  materially  below  par,  the 
ies  might,  by  being  fully  worked,  consume  a  con« 
e  quantity,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  pre<^ 
e  price  from  becoming  lower ;  on  the  other  hand^ 
g  the  stills  on  the  approach  of  dearth,  would  have 
:£t  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  com  for  bread, 
ressing  the  price  of  it.  But  this  trivial  good  which 
iUeries,  under  improved  management,  might  do, 
f  more  than  balanced  by  the  baneful  efie^s  of  a 
us  liquor,  which  it  is  the  sole  business  of  this  ma- 
:*y  to  extra^  from  com. 

idea  that  the  distillery  take$  off  any  quantity  of 
com,  and  in  that  manner  becomes  beneficial  to 
ure,  is  wholly  unfounded;  as  it  is  capable  of 
*oyed,  that  this  manufaAory  does  not  take  off  any 
latever  which  would  not  be  consfimed  without  the 
•  It  is  very  well  known,  that  the  population  of 
ion  requires  more  bread  corn  than  is  grown  in  it ; 

equally  certain,  that  if  the  grain  which  is  destroyed 
I.ESEX.]  ^p  bjr 
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bj  the  stills  was  set  apart  for  the  food  of  human  bdngSy 
there  would  be  such  an  increase  of  people^  as  to  be  exa£ttf 
equal  to  all  that  could  live  on  such  a  diet.  ThereSoit 
every  such  a  small  quantity  of  gin  as  b  usually  made  from 
ten  or  twelve  bushels  of  barley,  deprives  a  human  being 
of  bread,  and  in  that  manner  becomes  the  certain  caose 
of  his  death.  The  distillery,  in  the  aggregatCy  consomes 
annually  five  hundred  thousand  quartersof  corn.  If  sod 
a  poisonous  manufactory  were  annihilated^  this  quantity 
of  com  would  be  converted  into  bread,  and  that  would 
increase  the  population  of  this  nation  upwards  of  three 
hundred  thousand  souls,  whose  joint  labour  and  military 
strength  would  render  essential  service  to  the  nation. 

'  The  corn  distillers  cannot  work  without  raw  gnOf 
as  the  expense  of  the  tun,  with  all  malt,  and  the  dntf 
thereon,  would  far  exceed  the  sum  which  the  produce 
would  sell  for,  and  the  work  would  be  no  better. 

*  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  com  distillers  have 
bottoms  to  throw  away ;  there  being  no  such  thing.  The 
beer  brewers  and  the  compound  distillers  have  frcqncntlj 
bottoms  to  dispose  of. 

*  The  produce  in  gallons,  and  the  sum  afforded  to  tli« 
re\^enue  by  the  distilleries,  in  1795,  were  as  under: 

Names  of  Distilieri,  ^V  »/  GaU.  RtveoK. 

1.  Messrs.  Hatch  ....    3,362,739  119,448    5    ^ 

2.  _  Metcalfe  3,201,10i  117,691  16    "^ 

3.  —  Cook  3,261,638  116,221  H      _' 

4.  —  Gosse  ....  2,394,398  87,428  IC^^J 

5.  —  Johnson  2,283,984  81,548  lO^r 

6.  —  Bush  2,176,561  79,685  1^^ 

7.  —  Hodgson  '^,213,311.^..^.     80,658  1-^ 

8.  —  Liptrap....  1,738,934  61,410 

9.  —  Roberts  1,920,391  69,530  / 

10.  —  Booth 1,349,983  48,277  // 
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Total  23^902,992   gallons,  which  are    equivalent  to 
149228  tons,  that  pay  an  annual  revenue  of  860,000/. 

These  distilleries  also  £itten  about  50,000  hogs  for 
bacon,  in  the  doing  of  which,  they  increase  the  value  of 
them  four  pounds  each ;  this  amounts  to  200,000/.  Re- 
Tenue  and  hogs  pay  annually  1,060,000/. 

The  rest  of  England  and  Scotland  are  supposed  to  yield 
an  equal  revenue  and  quantity  of  bacon,  namely^ 
1,060,000/. 

It  redounds  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Man,  of  Bromleyf 
in  this  county,  who  about  the  year^  1789  began  to  give 
distiller's  wash  for  the  £ittening  neat  cattle,  which  so  evi- 
dently improved  them,  that  he  soon  tried  mixing  other 
food  with  the  wash,  in  order  to  induce  the  cattle  to  eat 
more  in  quantity,  to  consume  it  in  less  time,  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  hours  for  them  to  rest.    This  suc« 
eeeded  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  he  has  extended 
lus  buildings,  and  increased  the  number  of  his  bullocks, 
to  as  to  be  able  to  feed  a  thousand  at  a  time;  and  he  fre- 
quently has  nearly  that  number  in  his  stalls.    I  understand 
lie  can  in  this  manner  fatten  between  four  and  five  thou- 
smdoxen  and  cows  annually.     At  this  time  (1803),  he 
cuts  into  lengths  of  an  inch  and  an  half,  or  two  inches,  at 
the  expense  two  guineas,  thirty-five  loads  of  closer  hay 
'  -  per  week,  which  is  immediately  put  into  a  large  cistemy 
^*  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  foregoing  wash, 
■'1  Where  it  steeps,  and  with  the  contents  of  this  cistern,  pro- 
^PsdAy  In  a  state  of  fermentation,  his  cattle  are  served  by 
rip^lsfbl  poured  into  their  mangers.    This  nutritious  mess 
T^  thus  given  to  them  four  times  every  day.     After  the 
"^^P^c  of  a  few  days  at  first,  they  greedily  devour  this 
****3Kcd  food,  and  during  the  rest  of  their  time  they  amuse 
■  ^^Hisclves  by  eating  a  small  quantity  of  the  best  hay, 

p  p  2  chewing^ 
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chewing  the  cud  and  lying  down,  by  which  system  they 
fatten  in  the  most  speedy  manner. 

During  the  three  or  four  first  years  of  this  praifticcy 
Mn  Man  obtained  the  wash  for  nothing  j  the  secret  then 
began  to  extend,  and  the  wash  is  now  fetched  firom  the 
distilleries  to  all  the  environs  of  the  town,  and  even  to  the 
distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  although  it  is  now  sold  at 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  butt.  The  whole  quantity 
of  wash  made  at  all  the  distilleries  in  and  near  LondoDi 
used  to  be  drained  into  the  river  as  of  no  value:  it  is  now 
sold,  and  so  desirous  are  the  cow-keepers  and  cattlc>£Rden 
of  obtaining  it,  that  carts  to  the  number  often  or  twenty 
at  a  time,  may  be  seen  waiting  to  be  filled  in  turn,  wfaa 
the  wash  is  turned  off. 

The  distillers*  wash  at  this  time  probably  increases  milk 
and  beef  in  London,  besides  paying  for  all  the  hay  and 
other  things  eaten  with  it,  to  the  annual  amount  o( 
180,000/. 

The  whole  of  these  articles  amount  annually  to 
2,300,000/. 

The  quantity  of  gin  particularized  in  the  foregoing  ac- 
count, is  rather  less  than  what  is  annually  consumed  bf 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  In  the  hands  of  a  wise  physi* 
cian,  a  small  quantity  of  it  might  be  usefully  employed; 
but  in  the  manner  it  is  now  taken  by  low  people,  it  de- 
stroys great  numbers  of  them.  Much  has  been  said  bodi 
in  Parliament  and  out  of  it  in  favour  of  Dr.  Jenner,  for 
making  public  an  old  method  of  preventing  the  small-pox: 
granting  that  a  general  use  of  it  should  be  calculated  to 
save  the  lives  of  30,000  persons  who  otherwise  wodd 
annually  die  of  the  smallpox ;  there  is  too  much  reaioo 
to  think  an  equal  number  are  destroyed  without  mtinntf 
by  the  distilleries  of  Britain. 

BREW* 
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The  brewers  deliver  their  porter  to  the  publicans  in 
butts,  which  contain  108  gallons  each,  for  which  a 
charge  is  made  of  seven  pounds ;  but  the  money  is  not  ex- 
pedted  to  be  then  paid,  nor  until  the  beer  has  been  sold 
retaiL  A  colle£ling-clerk  calls  every  four  weeks,  inquires 
into  the  sale  of  the  month,  and  then  desires  payment. 
The  brewer,  by  his  abroad-cooper,  is  at  the  charge  of 
finings  and  labour  to  preserve  the  porter  in  ^  saleable  con- 
ditiox>,  and  he  changes  all  such  as  is  not  so ;  the  publican 
has  no  stock  in  beer,  he  runs  no  risk  with  it,  he  is  a 
mere  machine,  and  mostly  as  insensible  as  one.  It  gene- 
rally happens,  that  he  might  improve  his  beer  in  colour 
and  flavour,  by  mixing  such  as  is  too  mild  with  what  is  too 
stalCy  and  in  this  easy  manner  please  his  customers.  But 
this  little  attention  is  generally  more  than  he  can  bestow 
on  his  business  ;  and  being  idle,  he  cannot  undertake  any 
trouble ;  therefore,  his  customers  are  ill  served,  his  trade 
becomes  the  least  which  his  situation  will  admit  of,  and  he 
janes  his  life  away  in  poverty.  The  profits  of  the  publi- 
cans are  40/.  per  butt,  at  this  time  (1806)  when  retailed 
by  full  measure,  and  without  fraud  \  but  too  many  of  them 
give  short  measure,  and  some  of  them  mix  small  beer 
with  the  strong,  by  which  they  increase  their  profits  to 
45x.  or  50x.  per  butt.  The  latter  bad  praftice  is  known 
to  exist,  and  it  always  injures  the  foolish  people  whose 
tvarice  induces  them  to  resort  to  it ;  the  trade  of  such 
persons  dwindle  to  the  lowest.  On  the  contrary,  those 
who  arc  attentive  to  serve  porter  of  the  best  quality,  are 
amply  remunerated  for  their  trouble  by  a  great  increase  of 
sale. 

PortCt  is  the  roost  suitable  beverage  for  labouring  men 
V  P  p  3  of 
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of  any  that  is  made ;  it  has  the  great  merit  of  supporting 
their  strength  without  intoxicating  them* 

Thi  foll(nvlng  is  a  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Porter  hrend 
by  the  Twelve  first  London  Brewers^  for  Five  Tears^  frm 
1795  to  1801. 


1796 

Whitbread 

Thrale  

Shum  

Hanbury   

Meux 

Goodwyn 

Felix  Calvert  .... 

John  Calvert 

Clowes  

Elliot  

Cox  and  Co 

Stevenson 


Barrds, 

202,000 

137,810 

110,700 

109,170 

103,790 

97,580 

97,550 

68,000 

55,770 

58,250 

42,110 

45,800 


1797 

Whitbread  

Thrale  

Shum  •••••••••••••••• 

Hanbury   ^. 

Felix  Calvert  .•.. 
Goodwyn  .••-••••• 

ixieux  •••••••••••••••• 

John  Calvert  •— 
Clowes  ••.. 

Elliot 

Cox  and  Co. 
Stevenson    •• 


»••••••  ••• 


SarrA, 

192,740 

141,590 

119,820 

117,180 

101,760 

94,751 

9S,400 

70,090 

58,680 

55,800 

46,100 

.  45,810 


1,128,530 


1,187,780 


1798 

jBarrels. 

Whitbread 184,506 

Meux 180,446 

Thrale  131,519 

Shum  123,040 

Felix  Calvert  ....  111,791 

Hanbury 109,727 

Goodwyn 84,176 


Carry  forward       925,205 


1799 

Whitbread  

Meux 

Barclay  .4 

Shum  

Hanbury ».. 

Felix  Calvert  .#.. 
Goodwyn  •••••..— 


£errdt. 

203,255 
170,719 
136,298 
117,627 
116,773 
97,241 
81,418 

923,553 
Brought 
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Brot.  forward  925,205 

John  Calvert  ....  72,433 

Oowes  58,489 

Elliot  ................  51,542 

Phillips 43,163 

1,196,695 


1800. 

Barrett, 

Afciix  •••.•••M..M...  143,946 

Barclay  ••......•.•...  137,405 

Whitbread  ••.....«  135,108 

Hanbury   ...•,.•—  131,916 

Fdix  Calvert  .... 
CToodwyn  •.••»••.• 
John  Calvert  ..•• 


.  ..............M* 


Elliot 


. ........ 


102,799 
74,011 
65,014 
45,496 
45,450 
44,358 


Harford  .«.  32,240 

994,426 


923,383 
John  Calvert  ....     70,076 

Elliot  50,936 

Clowes  49,115 

Biley    44,400 

Phillips    38,142 

1,176,052 


Suttmary. 

BarrtU*  ' 

1796  ..............  1,128,530 

1797  1,137,720 

1798  1,196,695 

1799  1,176,052 

1800  994,426 


5,633,423 


Annual  average  1,126,684 


pp  4 
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TABLE-BEER  BREWERIES. 

The  following  is  a  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Table  Beif 
brewed  by  the  Twelve  first  London  Brewers^  for  Fm 
Tearsifrom  1796  to  ]802. 

1797. 


Barrels, 

Kirkman  and  Co.  2^,533 

Sandford  and  Co.  1 8,857 
Charrington  &  Co.  16,043 

Nicman  and  Co.  13,799 

Cape,  Benjamin  13,000 

Edmonds  and  Co.  12,475 

Bond,  Edward  10,560 

Park  and  Co.  8,739 

Satchcll,  Richard  7,396 

Hale  and  Co.  6,938 

Allen,  John  6,863 

Cowcll,  John  6,700 


1799. 


Kirkman  .... 
3andford  ..•< 
(Charrington 

Nieman  

Cape 

Edmonds  .«.. 
pond  .......... 

Park 

Satchell   

Levesque  .... 
Holbrook  .... 


Cowcll  •, 


147,903 

Barrels, 

.  28,266 
.  18,726 
.  14,363 
.  18,667 
.  12,327 
.  13,964 
.  9,245 
.  10,129 
.  10,253 
.  9,317 
.  6,481 
.     7,547 

159,285 


1798. 

Kirkman SO,029 

Sandford   ••••••• 20,217 

Charrington  ........  14,482 

Nieman   ,. 13,294 

Cape 12J9S 

Edmonds  13,54S 


•...*••.•  f.*..*M. 


»..*•..••.•••• 


••.....••••f  •• 


Bond 

X  ariL  •••.«.•• 

Satckell 

Leves(|ue,  John 

Holbrook/  James 

Cowell,  John  .••— 


10,S7S 
9,653 
9,686 
8,535 
6,957 
7,575 


1800. 


Kirkman  .... 
Sandford  ... 
Charrington 
Combrunc  . 

Cape   

Edmonds   ,.. 

Stretton 

Park    

Satchell 

Levesque  ... 

Sandell 

Cowell 


•. ..•«•••....• 


1 56,916 

B^trreB, 

26,192 

17,570 

15,011 

18,792 

12,587 

14,539 

6,969 

7,644 

7,203 

10,206 

6,573 

..  6,663 


149,949 
Kirkmao 


- 


fonjLATwm. 


58S 


1801. 

Kirkman   ^^.  22,600 

Sondford  ^.^.•...•.  17^756 

Charrington 14,558 

Combrune  «••••••«•  14^593 

Cape  ^.^..^.p^^....  12,695 

Edmonds  ..m...— ..  15,184f 

Poulain  — m.***^—  12>829 

Park ^ --.  7,158 

^tchell  ..*•»«••«•.-»  8,193 

Holbrook  .i^— •»•—  6,572 

jSandell  ^.^^.^ 7,026 

Hosman  t.^^*........  6,112 


145,276 


Summary. 

1797  •^..^^-.••..  147,903 

1798  •••••••«••••••••  156,916 

1800  ......^.i^.*  149,949 

1801  ...^.^.^..   145,276 


759,329 


tmt 


Annual  average     1 5 1 ,866 


otm 


SECT.  VII. — POPULATION. 


PotincAL  Writers  generally  say,  *' the  strength  of  a 
Bation  depends  on  the  number  of  its  inhabitants."  This 
strength  may  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  country,  as  that  will  certainly  be  fidlowed 
by  a  proportional  increase  of  population.  On  the  con* 
trary>  population  is  repressed  by  scarcity,  and  the  high 
price  of  provision,  as  was  evidently  the  case  in  Britain 
daring  the  years  1795  and  1800,  when  the  poor,  bat 
more  particularly  the  children  of  the  poor,  weak  bom  a 
deficiency  of  food,  became  unable  to. support  tkemsel?^ 
under  the  sli^itest  illness,  and  were  carried  gB  in  aum* 
bersy  greatly  increased  beyimd  the  usual  proportion.    The 

quantityi 


When  it  was  proposed  to  build  fiftj  additional  churches 
ID  London  and  Westminster^  in  the  reign  of  Qoeen  Amu, 
it  was  thought  essential,  for  the  purpose,  of  justifying  die 
measure^  that  Parliament  should  hare  some  aocount  hid 
before  them»  of  the  population  of  the  Citj  of  Ijgndom,  m 
order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  increase  of  chnrebes  wi^ 
be  necessary,  and  in  what  parishes  it  was  mofe  paiticii- 
larly  called  for.  The  account  was  delt¥cred,  by  the  Fro* 
tocotor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Conrocation^  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  laid  befbte  that  HoM 
on  the  10th  of  March)  1710. 

It  is  said  in  the  Journals,  that  It  relates  only  to  thoK 
parishes  where  additional  churches  were  judged  to  bs 
most  wanted.  In  this  place  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remriEi 
te9p€€6ng  the  ecclesiastical  past  of  it,  that  tliete  emskd 
U  that  time  28  churches,  18  chapels  and  tabemacki,  S6 
presbyterian  meeting-houses,  M  anabaptists'  meeting* 
bouses,  12  independent  meeting-ha.iiseB|  14  quaker  mcet<* 
ing-houses,  and  18  French. 


St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  ....•••«  5000  ..•^•^..^•— .,  iOfiOO 

St.  Anne,  Westminster,  ••..••  2000  •.....^.^^..••m...  12,000 

St.  Bptolph,  Aldgate,  •«••.«.•.  4|00  .^m...............  24,600 

• 

St.  Bototph,  Aldersgate   ......  1000  ••..••........••.•-  6000 

St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  ...«  1676  ^m^^.,^.^...  10,056 

St.  Clement  Danes,  .^..mm 1834  .«.ot..«..*«mm«.«  11,004 

Christ  Church,  Surrey,  ....^    517  .f.^^.^*..*.*.....  .  $109 

St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  ........  710Q  .••..•.«,.«-«m.  48|60Q 

St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  .....^  1500  .^.m^.......*.,,  900Q 

pt.  oepf|iCure  s,  •mm..^.«m.m.(.«*  zouo  .MafMf««.M.«M..».  15,009 

S^  Giles  in  the  Fields,  ........  5800  ...^.^..^^^^  34,^00 


Carry  forward  SS.0?7  198,16f 

St 


'.■ 


fforatATiOMk  £S9 

'  Psrukis*  SatmUm*  Ftrtmu 

Brought  forward      S3,027  198,162 

St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  ....  4000  at  lO  per  fenuly,  40,000 

Su  Mary  Magdalen,  Ber-^  ^^ 

mono scy,  ..••....•.....•.•  m«  ^ 

St.  Paul,  Shadwell,    ...m.......  2167  .••...•.•...••.m..«    13,002 

St.  John,  Wapping,  •....••...••  1250  ....................      7500 

St.  James,  Westminster, ......  3000  at  lo  per  family,  30,000 

St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  ....  2200  •...•••.•.•.........    13,200 

St.  Margaret,  Westminster,    4000  ^  7  per  famUy,  28,000 
St.  Paul,  Covent«garden,  ..^    825  ......•••..•••..•..•      4950 

St.  George,  Southwark,  ...m.  1250  ..••.•............••      7500 

St.01ave's,  Southwark,  ......  2900 17,400 

Sc  SaTiour's,  Southwark, ....  2334 14,004 

St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  •«....  3000  ....................    18,000 

Foplar  and  Blackwall,  ..........    856  .••..........•.•....      5 136 

Rotherhlthe,  •••...«.......•.......•.     917  ..•.•...••..•......•      5502 

Deptford,   •..«...............m..«....  2000  ....................    12,000 

65,726  426,356 


The  seven  hamlets  in  Stepney  parish,  as  under : 

Ratcliffe  .m....m .«..m.«....««.  3560  ..•• .....m....  21,3G0 

Limehouse 1170 7020 

Mile-end  Old  Town  ............    470  2820 

Wapping,  Stepney..... 3170 19,020 

Spital-fields 3570  m.....  21,420 

Bethnal-green 1416  d496 

Mile-end  New  Town 1077 6462 


14,433  86,59$ 

65,726  426,356 

Total  .M.M.M..M.     80,159  *  512,954 

.  r- r 

The 


590  MtaLATIOll, 

The  foregoing  account  is  extracted  from  the  loonab 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  toL  x^.  page  542. 

A  very  slight  inspeflion  of  the  number  of  families  ii 
the  foregoing  list,  will  be  sufficient  to  coa^iiice  any  oacb 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  pot  dawn  widiM 
much  attention  to  accuracy.  The  number  of  persom  ap» 
pear  to  have  been  computed,  for  the  most  parc»  at  nz  per 
£miil J ;  in  some  places  at  ten  5  and  thej  amrninfj  00  the 
whole,  to  six  and  four-tenths  nearly. 

Sir  William  Petty,  who,  estimated  from  the  hentli- 
books  in  1685,  was  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  homo 
tuitbin  the  bills  ofmortoRty  amounted  to  lOBfilS. 

It  has  been  said  by  Drw  D'Avenant,  who  also  fimttd 
his  estimate  from  the  hearth-books^  that  in  the  year  1690^ 
the  number  of  houses  in  all  Middksem  were  111,315. 
This  was  only  24  years  after  the  fire  of  London,  and  se» 

■ 

reral  of  the  houses  which  had  been  consumed  wot  not 
then  re-built.  A  map  of  London  at  that  time,  computi 
with  the  present  extent  of  the  town,  shews  that  it  uncailj 
double  its  former  magnitude ;  and  it  is  notorious,  tbt 
every  village  near  the  metropolis  has  increased  its  number 
of  houses :  notwithstanding  all  these  additional  buildiifs, 
it  will  presently  appear,  that  the  houses  in  Middlesa 
even  at  this  time,  exceed  the  DoAor's  number  only  169T, 
and  that  at  the  time  he  wrote,  they  could  be  little,  if  anj 
thing,  more  than  80,000. 

Forty*seven  years  subsequent  to  this  period,  namdj^ 
in  the  year  1737,  Maitland,  hy  aBual  enumtratiofif  dis- 
covered that  the  number  of  houses  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality  were  95,968,  whereof  80,123  were  in  the  county 
of  Middloeex,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  90,000  only 
for  the  whole  county. 

Many  writers  have,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  under* 
taken  to  tsUmate  the  number  of  inhabitants  nuitbin  die 

biUs 
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biUs  of  mortality ;  but  unfbrtunatelj,  their  several  accounts 
differ  so  much  as  from  600^000  to  upwards  of  a  million. 

Dr.  Price  published  very  plausible  reasous  in  support 
of  the  opinion^  that  about  one  in  20}  died  annually  in 
London,  between  the  years  1758  and  1769.  And,  taking 
the  interments  at  29,000,  it  produced  him  the  No. 
601,750,  as  the  amount  of  the  whole  population  within 
the  limits  of  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Mr.  Wales,  in  1771,  stated  them  at  625,131.  Dr. 
FoRDTCE  has  lately,  but  evidently  without  sufficient  data, 
called  them  a  million;  and  Mr.  Colquhoun,  still  more 
recently,  has  asserted  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis are  1,200,000. 

The  Rev.  John  Howlett,  after  having  coIleAed  lists 
of  baptisms  and  burials  from  a  great  variety  of  parishes 
lying  dispersed  through  most  of  the  English  counties,  and 
having  satisfactorily  proved  an  increasing  population  in 
the  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  opinion  which  Dr.  Price 
had  supported,  about  the  year  1782  published  his  account, 
which  stated  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  to  be  between  8  and  900,000.  It  now  appears 
that  Mr.  Howlett's  calculations  relative  to  London, 
were  surprisingly  near  giving  the  true  number  of  inhabi* 
tants. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENT, 

INCLUDING   GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON   AGRICULTURAL 

LEGISLATION  AND   POLICE. 


THE  spirited  and  intelligent  agriculturist,  whose  ob* 
}e&  is  the  improvement  of  the  soil  he  cultivates,  has  too 
often  so  many  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way,  and  so  many 
adversaries  to  contend  with,  as  in  the  whole  to  present 
an  insurmountable  barrier ;  which  compels  him  to  turn 
his  thoughts  from  the  means  of  removing  them,  towards 
a  situation  where  fewer  of  them  prevail ;  to  land  that  b 
enclosed f  titht-frti^  and  of  which  he  can  have  a  kase^  drawn 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  him  an  interest  in  the  improve-* 
ment  of  the  soil.  On  any  less  favourable  conditions,  no 
sensible  man  would  submit  to  be  a  £urmer.  These  situa- 
tions are  seldom  to  be  met  with;  and,  consequently,  the 
£iA  ought  not  to  excite  any  surprise,  of  there  being  only 
a  small  portion  of  land  in  Britain,  which  is  cultivated  in 
such  a  superior  manner  as  to  approach  perfedtion. 

The  most  powerful  obstacles  to  improvement,  are  the 
very  great  and  general  want  of  agricultural  knowledge  in 
the  managers  of  lanied'estates ;  the  want  of  ingenuity  and 
dexterity  in  the  rural  artificers ;  the  impolicy  of  withhold- 
ing welUreguIated  leases  i  and  the  repressive  nature  of 
tithes*.    These  shackles  cramp  and  paralize  every  effort 

*  A  paper  on  the  injurious  tendency  of  tithes^  may  be  seen  in  tia 
AppOKliz  to  a  Treatiae  on  the  Culture  of  cht  Apple  and  the  Pear,  by  tht 
juitly  cd^rated  T.  A  Knioht,  Eaq. 

which 
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which  can  be  made  towards  the  improvement  of  this  Talii< 
able  art ;  and  so  long  as  the  agriculture  of  this  kingdom  is 
compelled  to  endure  them,  any  considerable  improvemoit 
of  the  soil  is  utterly  impradUcable. 

Commons. — In  Britain,  though  a  country  celebrated  far 
enterprise  and  industry,  we  have  upwards  of  twenty-two 
million  acres  of  land  called  commons,  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  absolute  nuisances :  the  whole  of  which  wouU 
be  enclosed,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  cultivated,  if  the 
people  were  not  restrained  by  the  positive  law  of  the  land. 
Thus,  under  the  idle  pretence  of  securing  a  few  wretched 
common^rights,  the  law  operates,  in  the  most  effeftnal 
manner,  to  perpetuate  the  most  ruinous  consequences,  by 
repressing  the  amount  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
Ihl^ation  many  millions  per  annum  below  what  it  nugfat 
be,  and  by  keeping  down  the  population  in  a  similar  pro* 
portion. 

A  comparison  of  the  exportation  of  com,  with  the  im- 
portation of  it,  and  the  occasional  very  high  price  of  both 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  affords  such  ample  proof,  that 
a  candid  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  nutter 
would  convince  every  person  who  is  capable  of  forming  i 
sound  opinion  on  such  a  subjedl,  that  the  population  of 
the  nation  demands  the  extensive  trails  of  waste,  which 
disgrace  the  island,  should  be  brought  into  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation and  improvement :  this  is  the  only  method  of 
preserving  the  lives  of  a  very  great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain,  who  otherwise  must  die  from  insuffidencf 
of  food.  The  scarcity  of  provision  was  so  great  in  Bri- 
tain during  the  years  1796  and  ISOO,  as  to  occasion  the 
death  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  pcrsoas: 
what  other  method  is  so  Ukcly  to  postpone  a  recurrence 

of 
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•  lamity,  as  subjcfting  the  commons  to  culil- 

■  blc  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improving  waste 
mon  arable  fields,  is  the  unreasonable  ex- 
;  the  obtaining  afts  of  parliament  to  autho- 
sure.  This  evil  operates  very  much  against 
urliament  for  that  purpose  i  prevents  the 
Itivation,  and  keeps  down  the  agricultural 

lonourable  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  suggests, 

reived  on  passing  a£ls  of  enclosures  through 

:  parliament,    should  be  abolished ;  which 

the  general  expense  so  much  as  to  make 

n*^;^       small  objeft.     The  Reverend  Dr.   Vyse 

K^      this  suggestion  of  the  noble  Earl,  that  the 

.imcnt  have  okained  the  soliciting  of  every 

^    he  two  houses  i  and  in  every  case,  the  acce- 

^    .e  passing  of  the  several  vlQs  depends  on  the 

b      management  of  the  clerks,  who  receiving  a 

step  the  bill  makes  in  its  progress,  are  excited 

S  ir  ingenuity  and  industry  to  obtain  this  end  as 

"  >ible:  which  is  the  means  of  keeping  down 

c  that  would  be  incurred  by  the  long  attendance 

;:s  and  witnesses.     He  therefore  thinks,  that 

the  fess  to  clerks,  would  defeat  the  intended 

y  increasing  the  expense  in  the  attendance  of 

c  persons,  and  by  rendering  the  passing  of  z&s 

sure  a  very  tedious,  up-hill  business.     But  as  the 

of  unproductive  land  into  a  state  of  cultivation 

'ovement,  is  a  great  national  objeA,  he  recom^ 

at  the  expense  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  na« 

rse.     With  this  latter  opinion  I  am  inclined  to 

td  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  application  for 

^s£x.  J  R  r  local 
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local  acls  to  divide  and  enclose  waste  lands^  would  be  mul- 
tiplied in  consequence  of  it. 

Water  Mills, — ^Thcse  are,  in  general^  obstruAions  to 
the  great  improvements  that  would  otherwise  be  made  bf 
irrigation.  In  flat  wet  countries,  they  materially  injat 
the  agricultural  produce,  by  damming  the  water  too  high. 
Besides  this,  the  proprietors  of  mills  universally  oppose 
the  introdudlion  of  canals,  which  is  throwing  one  of  the 
most  considerable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  agricultural  un- 
provement ;  as  nothing  tends  more  towards  effeftiog  an 
increased  production  from  the  soil,  than  a  safe,  easy,  aoi 
cheap  conveyance  of  such  produft  to  market. 


AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION  A^D  POLICE. 

One  great  hindrance  to  comfort  in  a  life  of  agricoltDi?, 
and  which  drives  liberal  minded  men,  who  are  ahvays  dic 
best  friends  to  improvement,  out  of  the  profession,  is  the 
want  of  laws  to  put  a  total  stop  to  the  receivers  of  stolen 
goods.  These  arc  the  wretches  who  encourage  servants  in 
agriculture,  and  others,  to  pilfer,  by  holding  out  thclurcof 
buying  every  article  which  such  servants  can  bring,  with- 
out asking  them  any  questions.  Most  things  which  arc 
usually  produced  on  a  farm,  from  so  small  an  article  as 
an  egg,  to  hay,  straw,  and  grain  of  all  sorts,  arc  dailf 
stolen,  and  sold  on  the  sides  of  every  principal  road  in 
this  county. 

These  thefts  are  carried  on  daily  at  every  farm,  in  3 
small  w:^y,  seldom  exceeding  a  truss  of  hay,  or  a  bushd 
of  com,  by  one  man  at  one  time;  but  generally  of  smaller 
articles.  When  one  of  these  fellows  is  taken  in  the  aft 
of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  a  shilling  or  two,  no  mastff 

ia 
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in  his  senses  would  prosecute,  ;;3  that  would  bei:ttcndcd 
with  the  certain  expense  of  20/.  in  mr)iiey,  and  the  loss  of 
much  time.  In  this  manner  thieves  arc  pei*mitted  to  es- 
cape from  punishment,  which  Ivas  the  bad  effect  of  increas* 
ing  the  numbers  of  them  ;  and  they  are  further  excited  to 
commit  theft,  hj  the  facility  with  which  they  can  change 
stolen  property  for  beer  and  gin  at  the  public-houses. 

The  moral  principle  of  the  rural  servants  and  labourers 
of  this  county  is  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  it  is  supposed  not 
one  in  a  hundred,  or  perhaps  in  five  hundred,  are  honesty 
and  faithful  to  their  masters.      Their  minds  have  been 
contaminated,  and  every  honest  idea  banished,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  continually  assailed  by  women  calling  for 
rags,  broken  glass,  and  Icitchen-stufF;  pretended  gypsies, 
itinerant  jews,  ballad-singers  and  show-men,  strolling  from 
house  to  house,  pilfering  evefy  little  article  they  happen 
to  meet  with,  and  tempting  and  encouraging  servants  and 
labourers  to  do  the  same,  by  offering  to  purchase  every 
portable  article.     To  these  may  be  added,  millers,  ostlers, 
and  corn-chandlers,  dealers  in  eggs,  butter  and  poultry, 
plumbers,  blacksmiths,  and  publicans,  chandlers'  shops, 
old  iron  shops,    old  clothes  shops,  and  rag  shops,    low 
brokers  of  furniture,  and  pawnbrokers.     These  are  tha 
persons  who   principally  buy  the  -iropcrty  stolen  from 
farmers,  and  are  only  a  part  of  the  nursery  which  has 
raised  such  a  plentiful  crop  in  and  near  London,  as  fully 
to  justify  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the 
Metropolis,  in  stating  the  number  of  persons  whose  pur-* 
suits  are  either  criminal,  illegal,  or  immoral,  at  115,000. 
This  certainty  of  being  able  to  sell  stolen  property  with- 
out being  detefted,  has  made  thieves  of  most  oi"  the  la- 
'  bourers  in  husbandry  within  this  county.     It  is  known. 
"   and  lamented  by  the  common  farmers ;  and  also  by  others, 
whOy  having  acquired  moderate  fortunes  in  London,  fre- 

R  r  2  quently 
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quently  take  a  farm  to  amuse  themselves  during  the 
latter  part  of  their  lives,  and  who  are,  almost  to  a  certain- 
ty, ruined  by  their  servants.  Gentlemen  of  fortune,  who 
have  made  agricultuf e  their  study,  and  embarked  in  it  for 
experiment  and  amusement,  are,  generally,  so  fleeced  by 
their  servants,  ailing  under  the  influence  of  buyers  of 
stolen  goods,  as  to  change  the  pleasures  and  amusements 
mto  a  torment  and  loss. 

The  drivers  of  gentlemen's  carriages  arc  entrusted  to 
buy  hay,  straw,  and  corn  for  their  horses;  in  the  doing  of 
which,  they  generally  cheat  their  masters  of  from  3j.  to 
OS,  in  each  load  of  hay;  of  2s.  in  every  load  of  straw ;  and 
of  1/.  in  every  quarter  of  com.  This  gives  them  an  inte- 
rest in  the  consumption,  makes  them  extremely  wastefbl, 
and  brings  on  habits  of  dishonesty. 

The  ostlers  at  the  inns  on  the  sides  of  the  roads,  pur- 
chase stolen  hay,  straw,  corn,  eggs,  and  poultry.  The 
writer  of  this  is  informed  by  a  person  who  kept  a  hoisc 
several  weeks  at  one  of  these  inns,  that  in  attending  occi- 
slonally  to  see  his  horse,  he  discovered  him  to  be  fed  with 
wheat,  barley  and  oats  mixed  together,  and  partly  in  the 
chaffs,  which  could  only  happen  by  the  farmers'  scnranis 
robbing  their  masters,  and  selling  the  com  to  the  ostler. 

The  fields  near  I^ondon  are  never  free  from  men  strcll- 
jng  about  in  pilfering  pursuits  by  cjay*  and  committing 
greater  crimes  by  night.  The  depredations  tverj  Sundaf, 
are  astonishingly  great.  There  are  not  many  gardens 
within  five  miles  of  London  that  escape  being  visited  in 
a  marauding  way,  very  early  on  a  Sunday  morning,  aii»i 
the  formers'  fields  arc  plundered  all  day  long  of  fruit,  roots, 
cabbages,  pulse  and  com.  Even  the  cars  of  wheat  arc 
cut  from  the  sheaves,  and  carried  away  in  the  most  daring 
manner  in  open  day,  in  the  hand,  occasionally  in  pockets, 
and  sometimes  in  bags  containing  about  half  a  buslbiel  eacb. 

Tli« 
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The  occupiers  of  several  thousand  acres  round  Lobdon, 
lose  annually  in  this  manner  to  the  amount  of  much  more 
than  20/.  an  acre.  The  number  of  person*  who  commit 
these  depredations  are  so  great,  as  to  make  the  loss  a  very 
serious  thing  to  the  owners  of  ity  as  may  be  supposed^  when 
it  has  been  moderately  estimated  at  30  or  40,000/.  per 
annum.  And  all  this  is  done,  as  it  were,  under  the  eye 
of  300  magistrates,  1000  constables,  and  upwards  of  2500 
watchmen  and  beadles.  These  men  are  more  attentive  to 
their  own  emoluments,  and  more  desirous  of  promoting 
their  own  Interests,  than  putting  a  stop  to  these  nefarious 
praftices*. 

I  admit  that  depredations  of  this  kind  are  not  confined 
to  London :  they  are  certainly  committed  in  a  prgportion- 

*  The  following  list  appeared  in  some  of  the  London  newspapers,  as  a 
correal  statement  of  the  force  of  tha  Police  existing  in  ihc  MetropoUs  in 
the  Year  180ii: 


City    of  London — the    marshalmen,    beadles,  and  constables,-) 

'  i    319 

amount  to--»-»»---3 

Watchmen  and  patrolcs    --------        803 

City  and  Liberty  of  Wenminster— constables        -        -        -      -        71 

Watchmen  and  patroles  ---•---.  go-j 
Holbom  division— constables        •-----•79 

Watchmen  and  patrol^        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        377 

Finsbury  division — constables        --.....(^g 

Watchmen  and  patroles  •  -w-  -  -  -  •  V35 
Tower  Hamlets,  including  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  constables     218 

Watchmen  and  patroles  ....•,.  2QS 
liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London — constables        •        r        ^        ^17 

Watchmen  and  patroles  -  --  -  -  <  -.  14 
Division  of  Kensington  and  Chelsea— consublea        ^        •        •  22 

Watchmen  and  patrolcs  -  •«'  -  •  •  --66 
^rough  of  Southwark — constables        -        -        •  ...      93 

Watchmen  and  patroles        .......  79 

Seven  Police  ofRces,  including  Bow-street — Officers  and  patnoles        150 

^e  whole  number  of  persons       -       -       ...       ^        SO77 

E  r  3  ate 
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ate  degree  near  every  city  and  great  tpwo.  I  have  seen 
upwards  of  twenty  thieves  at  one  time  in  a  ten  acre  fieid 
of  turnips,  each  of  whom  carried  away  as  many  as  he 
conld  stand  under.  On  another  occasion»  one  man  staying 
longer  than  several  others,  stealing  pears,  was  secured 
and  taken  before  a  magistrate,  who  ordiered  him  to  pay 
the  value  of  the  fruit  found  on  him  (yiz.  l/.)f  which  li« 
paid,  and  was  discharged. 

A  miller  near  London  being  questioned  as  to  smaQ 
parcels  of  wheat  brought  to  his  mill  to  be  ground,  by  t 
suspected  person,  soon  after  several  bams  had  be^n  robbpdf 
answered,  that  any  explanation  on  that  head  would  pot 
his  mills  in  danger  of  being  bunit.    Well  may  the  Jkrmfa 
say,  "  their  property  is  net  proteHed  like  that  of  ether  meni* 
which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  all  the  depredations 
to  which  I  have  confined  my  observations*  are  committtd 
on  the  landed  Interest,  and  probably  amount  to  2/.  an  acre 
on  all  the  cultivated  lands  of  England,  or  to  four  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  per  annum.     Including  game  and  ver^ 
min,  as  mentioned  under  those  heads,  the  depredations 
committed  on  farmers*  property  amounts  to  more  than 
twenty  millions  annually*. 

It  is  by  the  committing  of  petty  crimes  that  dishoncstf 
begins ;  but  it  seldom  or  never  ends  without  proceeding 
to  enormities.  It  is  a  misfortune  equally  heavy  on  tk 
poor  as  on  the  rich,  that  every  possible  difficulty  is  not 
created  by  law  to  stop  dishonesty  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gression, in  order  to  render  the  lives  and  property  cf 

EK 

♦  The  depreciations  committed  on  otiier  property  in  and  near  LoodifC, 
jMr.  CoLrjuHouN  estimates  at  2,100,000/.  a  year:  including  all  the  rot  of 
LngJand,  it  is  probably  five  millions,  which,  added  to  the  sum  menWW^    1^ 
in  the  text,  swells  the  whole  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ab«it 
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the  rich  safe^  and  both  rich  and  poor  comfortable.  The 
smallest  transgression  should  not  pass  without  its  ininudi- 
ate  and  proportionate  punishment. 

The  commission  of  crimes  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
got  to  such  an  height,  that  ''  the  vilest  and  most  d^pravcd- 
pait  of  the  community  arc  suftcred  to  deprive  us  of  the 
privilege  of  travelling  on  the  highwayss  or  of  approaching 
the  capital)  or  our  own  dwellings^  witiiin  this  county  and 
Surreyi  in  any  dire^on,  after  dark}  without  danger  of 
being  assaulted  and  robbed,  and  perhaps  wounded  or 
murdered;  nor  can  we  lie  down  to  rest,  without  the 
dread  of  having  our  houses  burnt,  or  broke  into ;  our 
property  invaded,  and  our  lives  exposed  to  imminent 
danger,  before  the  morning.'^" 

Surely  these  abuses  call,  with  an  imperious  voice,  for 
0ome  remedy:  can  agriculture ^  or  indeed  any  other  branch 
of  business,  be  expected  ioflourish^  while  such  things  are 
praB'ued? 

The  cure  for  so  mighty  an  evil,  would  require  a  law, 
enjoining  every  person  annually  to  state,  by  what  means 
he  gains  his  livelihood,  to  some  tribunal  competent  to 
scrutinize  the  information,  and  punish  the  party  if  it  be 
fidse. 

At  the  same  time  should  be  formed,  a  scale  of  offences^ 
nmth  a  corresponding  punishment ^  beginning  at  the  slightest 
misdemeanour,  and  ascending  progressively  to  the  highest 
crime.  Such  a  work  might  be  easily  performed;  and  if 
it  were  made  the  law  of  the  land,  the  benefits  which 
would  result  from  it  to  society  are  incalculable. 


♦  Within  two  or  three  miles  of  my  own  residence,  at  least  one  set  of 
farmer**  buildings  are  burnt  down  every  year.  Also,  a  man  continued 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  armed  with  a  gun,  to  rob  at  any  hour,  before  he 
fr»|  disturbed,  by  cither  the  inhabitanu  or  the  police^— 7«  <^* 

Rr4s  Xh^ 
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The  crops  of  the  farmer  ought  to  be  secured  to  iim\  and  bit 
fields  rendered  as  free  from  pilfering  trespasser Sy  as  art  Ai 
warehouse  and  shop  of  the  manufaSlurer  and  tradesman. 

Next  to  the  making  of  laws  witb  Iv^isdodi,  it  is  abn- 
lutely  necessary  to  secure  a  prompt  and  perfeA  elieciitioa 
of  them.  Without  this,  the  best-laws  will  reraain  a  dead 
letter.  Such  is,  in  faft,  the  case,  in  a  great  measucej  with 
respeft  to  several  of  the  very  excdleiit  statutes  now  ia 
force,  that  were,  no  doubt,  intended  by  the  Legislature  M 
operate  as  a  security  to  the  good  and  the  honest,  agaiot 
the  depredations  of  the  dishonest-  attd  the  vvcioot^  aid 
such  indeed  would  be  the  case  with  respeft  to  the  iavs 
relative  to  the  public  revenue,  wei%  it  noty  that  in  thil 
latter  case  a  very  proper  care  has  beeiv  taken  '■  to  aecoret 
fhost  exaft  and  scrupulous  execution  of  them.  Certaiiiift 
however,  the  safety,  comfort,  and  moral  welfare  of  society, 
require  that  the y^rm^r  should  be  enforced  with  a  degfit 
of  Attention  and  care,  greatly  more  rigid  and  watthfi4 
than  the  latter. 

It  is  in  every  respc£l  useless  to  complain  of  the  mannw 
of  any  people,  and  of  their  vices,  for  they  arc  every  where 
merely  machines,  or  the  creatures  of  government;  tbcy 
are  educated  according  to  its  dogmas,  and  trained  by  its 
institutions;  these  enslave  and  chain  down  their  minds l^ 
prejudice,  whjch  enfeebles  their  intellefhial  vigour,  aai 
bears  down  their  rational  {acuities.  Government  has'tiu 
principal  share  in  c\citing  or  depressing  mental  energy, 
in  establishing  general  industry  or  indolence,  in  promot- 
ing public  happiness  or  misery.  Are  the  people  of  any 
nation  possessed  of  great  mental  energy,  industrious,  vir- 
tuous and  happy  j  the  government  has  produced  these 
effefts,  and  consequently  it  is  excellent,  Are  they  igno- 
rant, idle  wicked  and  wretched,  they  are  cuunterpam  of 
a  bad  government,  which  could  produce  so  much  misery. 

GovernmcDi 
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Co^emment  make  the  laws,  and  they  are  the  express 
image  of  their  maker:  these  mould  the  people  into  their 
9wn  hkenessy  therefore  subjeAs  are  every  where  such  as 
the  ruling  powers  have  made  them:  are  the  latter  piouS|| 
justf  and  good,  the  former  will  consequently  become  of  the 
samb  description.  Such  a  Prince  would  reign  in  the  hearts 
of  his  subjedls,  and  of  such  a  government  there  would  be 
ao  end.  If  there  be  a  King  in  Asia  or  in  Africa,  living  in 
the  daily  praAice  of  all  the  greater  vices,  his  court  will 
do  the  same,  tbe  laws  which  such  men  enaA,  will  be  of 
the  same  dark  complexion,  and  the  subjeAs  of  such  a  so- 
vereign will  be  as  vicious  as  himself.  Should  the  Iropcria 
Court  of  Morocco  by  any  means  be  placed  over  the  most 
virtuous  people  that  imagination  ^an  figure  to  itself,  two 
generations  would  scarcely  pass  away  before  this  virtuoui 
nation  would  be  as  barbarous  and  savage  as  the  present 
-wretched  inhabitants  of  North  Africa. 
:  'The  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  in  suc- 
cession, have  been  tbe  most  wise  and  polished  in  the  worldi 
but  they  are  now  so  giuch  fallen,  as  to  be  the  poorest  and 
most  miserable  of  the  human  race ;  such  a  change  for  the 
worse,  as  we  know  has  taken  place  in  those  nations,  could 
not  be  brought  about  by  any  other  power  on  earth  than  the 
crashing  efiedb  of  bad  government. 

The  history  of  all  nations  prove,  that  where  the  govern- 
ment does  not  prescribe  to  itself  any  bounds  of  improper 
conduA,  i^  cannot  be  expelled  the  people  should.  Hence 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  the  rulers  of  a  nation 
should  pra£tice  every  virtue,  and  that  the  laws  should  be 
calculated  to  produce  the  same  conduct  in  the  people. 

The  Turkish  method  of  shutting  the  city  gates  at  one 
Jiour  after  sunset,  might  be  improved  on,  by  having  gates 
Ht  each  end  of  every  street  in  Lox)4on,  and  other  consi- 
flrrable  g^  to^ros :  shutting  them  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 

opening 
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opening  them  at  fovuTf  would  put  a  stop  tofaouse-breakingi 
and  reduce  every  other  species  of  theft  to  a  trifle. 

It  is  a  duty  incnmbeiit  on  every  goveruineiit  to  try 
all  possible  means  of  stimulating  its  subje£b  to  virtuoas 
deeds,  and  to  deter  themfrom  evil  adtions  ^  which  mjght 
be  done  by  praising,  honouring,  and  rewarding  the  fonneri 
as  well  as  by  attaching  shame,  contempt,  and  panishnicat 
on  the  latter.    In  this,  and  many  other  particulars,  we 
might  copy  with  great  advantage  the  government  of  Chini^ 
which  carries  this  work  of  public  justice  to  a  higher  dqgm 
of  perfeAion  than  any  other,  nation  on  earth.    We  aiv 
informed  by  Sir  Gborcb  Staunton,  that  a  Book  of  Heat 
is  kept,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  c^ierj  striking  instaoct 
of  meritorious  conduA  $  and  in  the  enumeration  of  a  mn's 
Htles,  the  number  of  times  that  his  name  had  been  so  m" 
serted  is  particularly  mentioned.     For  faults,  on  the  otba 
hand,  he  is  subject  to  be  degraded,  and  it  is  not  snib> 
ent  that  he  should  assume  only  his  reduced  title ;  fxA 
he  must  likewise  add  to  his  name  the  faft  of  his  d^grads* 
jtioil. 


CHAP.  xvir. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.    I. — SOCIETIES. 


THE  ardour  for  improving  arts,  and  perfeAing  sci- 
ence, has  given  birth  to  many  excellent  institutions  is 
this  county  ^  by  me^s  of  which  the  interests  of  mankiiiii 

have 
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luve  been  eminently  promoted,  and  ihe  sphere  of  human 
knowledge  very  considerably  extended.  In  adverting  to 
these  establisliments,  we  cannot  fail  to  discern  the  asto^ 
nishing  efficacy  of  opulence  and  patriotism  united  for  the 
public  good ;  while  at  the  same  titp.e  we  may  form  a  very 
just  ground  of  confidence,  that  the  same  means  will  still 
continue  to  be  exerted  for  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  every  subsequent  plan  which  may  be  offered,  tend- 
ing to  promote  the  same  beneficial  purposes. 

We  have  already  Societies  for  the  promotion  of  most 
branches  of  human  learning,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  many  of  the  arts  ^  but  as  it  wHl  only  be  necessary  to 
particularize  such  as  have  a  more  immediate  relation  to» 
and  connexion  with,  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  I 
shall  confine  my  attention  to  the  two  following,  viz.  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  ManufaAures, 
and  Commerce,  and  the  Veterinary  College,  both  of 
which  are  eminently  serviceable  to  the  agricultural  world* 
The  first  in  order  of  time,  is 

THE  SQCJETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  jfRTSf 
MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMERCE, 

Instituted  at  Iiondon  in  the^  year  1754,  on  the  most 
disinterested  principles,  and  actuated  by  the  most  liberal 
and  generous  motives  \  its  main  obje<!^  b^ing  the  univer- 
sal benefit  of  mankinds  though  with  a  very  praiseworthy 
attention  to  the  particular  and  individual  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  This  Society  has,  by  its  fostering  care  of, 
and  unwearied  attention  to,  the  arts  and  artists  of  every 
description,  and  by  a  well-judged  and  impartial  distribu- 
tion of  reward  and  encouragement  to  the  ingenious  and 

« 

deserving  in  every  country,  rendered  the  most  ess^tial  ser- 
vices to  this  kingdom!  and  bestowed  the  most  permanent 

bless^ 
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blessings  on  the  ^orld  :©  general :  and  has  therefore  r&f 
justly  merited)  and  ii<y  doubt  possesses,  th&  thanks  and 
good  wishes  of  etefy  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  CYtry 
sincere  friend  to  huttKin  kind^ 

The  benefits  and  advantages  necessarily  flowing  (rom 
an  establishment  of  this  kind,  originally  founded  on  prin- 
ciples so  eminently  calculated,  from  their  general  useful- 
ness, to  promote  the  purposes  intended,  becoming  moK 
generally  known,  by  means  of  the  annual  publication  of 
a  volume,  containing  some  of  the  more  important  tram- 
aAions  of  the  society,  have  very  probably  been  instni* 
mental  in  tht  establishment  of  many  useful  iBstxcutiom. 
From  such  sources,  it  is  very  hir  to  expeft  that  the  most 
essential  blessings  will  be  derived  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this,  and  other  nations. 

Among  the  many  objecb  that  arrested  the  sttention, 
and  claimed  the  notice  of  this  Society,  we  shall  not  be  sir- 
prised  to  find  that  improvement  in  praAical  agrkuhurt^ 
should  appear  to  it  an  objcft  deserving  its  most  scriocs 
regard  and  encouragement ;  with  a  view  not  only  to  dear 
away  the  obstacles  which  prejudice  seemed  to  throw  in 
the  way  of  improvement  in  that  particular  branch  of  sci- 
ence, but  also  to  call  forth  that  energy  and  exertion  at  all 
times  so  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  any  particular  ob- 
jeft  which  seemed  to  be  less  felt  by  the  professors  of  that 
art,  than  by  those  of  any  other.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  they  dire^ed  their  early  attention  conspicuously  to 
thu  ohjifff  and  extended  their  premiums  and  bonntiesto 
candidates  in  this  class,  rather  largely  \  and  very  extraor- 
dinary effefts,  in  particular  instances,  were  the  conse- 
quences. 

I  should  perhaps  have  entered  more  at  large  into  the 
particular  merits  of  this  society,  did  I  not  consider  mvself 
in  some  measure  precluded  by  the  very  geperal  circulatioo 

of 
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of  the  volume  before  alluded  to,  which  j^cnders  it  -  unne« 
ccssary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  subjecl.  Suffice  it  there- 
fore to  say»  that  the  improvements  brought  about  through 
the  means  of  this  Society,  are  incalculable ! 

The  V£T£iiiy:Aiir  college. 

The  neglefled  and  degraded  state  of  farriery  in  Britain^ 
liad  been  long  seen  and  regretted  by  many  intelligent  per« 
sons;  but  no  means  were  publicly  taken  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  this  useful  branch  of  knowledge,  until  th« 
Odiham  Agricultural  Society,  very  much  to  its  honour, 
began  to  interest  itself  in  the  business,  in  the  year  1789, 
by  circulating  printed  copies  of  their  resolutions,  in  which 
it  was  observed, '  That  it  was  much  to  be  lamented  that 
there  was  not  yet  in  England  any  establishment  adequate  to 
the  desired   improvement  in  farriery,  by  a  regular  educa- 
tion in  that  science,  on  medical  and  anatomical  principles/ 
And  in  addition  to  this,  they  repeated  their  former*  in- 
tention, of  sending  two  or  more  young  men  to  France,  to 
be  instructed  in  that  art,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  ena- 
bled to  do  so  by  subscriptions  or  benefa^ons  for  that 
purpose. 

Early  in  the  same  year  (1789),*  Mr.  Sain  BcLi  art 
eminent  professor, .  arrived  in  this  country,  and  published 
proposals  for  giving  a  course  of  leftm^es  on  the  conistnic- 
tion  of  the  horsey  tife  diseases  of  that  animal,  and  tsS  fiur- 
liery  in  general;  and  in -the  following  year  (1790),  he 
presented  to  the  public  a  plan  for  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  Veterinary  medicine.  This  plan  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Odiham  Society,  and  appearing  to  them  to 
be  calculated  more  speedily  to  efte<St  the  improvement  of 


-•i' 


•  This  aUudfs  to  n  resolutsoo  which  chi»  Society  had  come  to  tke  pre* 
ceding  year. 

farriery, 
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farriery,  than  their  intended  plan  of  sending  yonng  mcil 
to  France,  their  Committee  held  several  meetings  in  Lon- 
don, where  they  were  joined  fay  other  gentlemen,  and  the 
most  advisable  means  ascertained,  of  permanently  eitO' 
Uishing  the  Professor's  plan.     On  the  18th  February  1791, 
they  resolved,  that  from  that  day  forward  the  meeting,  or 
society,  should  be  called  the   Veterinary  ColUgej  Lonin, 
Mr.  Sain  Bex  was,  very  properly,  appointed  Professor  to 
the  College;  and  on  the  4th  of  January  1792,  he  com- 
menced his  leftures.     There  were  then  four  pupils  in  the 
College,  and  the  Society  consisted  of  204*  members.    On 
the  18th  February  1793,  the  members  of  the  College  were 
increased  to  910,  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  14.    The 
number  of  diseased  horses  in  the  infirmary  was  50. 
At  this  time   (December  1797)  the  number   of  annujl 

■ 

subscribers  is  about  600,  and  of  life  subscribers  100;  of 
pupils  in  the  College  32;  and  of  diseased  horses  in  thein* 
firmary  44;  but  they  can  accommodate  52.  Fifty  pupils 
have  been  examined  and  approved  of  by  the  medical  board. 

Such  has  been  the  origin  and  progress,  and  such  is  the 
present  state,  of  this  valuable  institution. 

As  the  proper  treatment  of  distempers  in  horses  and 
other  cattle,  on  true  and  fixed  medical  and  anatomical 
principles,  is  undoubtedly  of  high  importance,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly incumbent  on  the  nation  to  proteft  and  support  a 
Veterinary  School,  in  which  their  anatomical  construc- 
tion may  be  properly  ascertained ;  the  diseases  to  which 
they  arc  liable,  carefully  inquired  into ;  and  the  remedies 
proper  to  be  applied,  systematically  taught.  Such  an  in- 
stitution cannot  fail  of  becoming  generally  important  to 
the  nation,  as  erery  part  of  it  will  gradually  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  enlightened  praftitioners,  regularly 
bred  to  the  Veterinary  science,  on  whose  skill  and  atten- 
tion they  may  securely  rely. 

SECT. 


WEIGHTS  AND    MEASUlt^S.  B2S 


SECT,    II. HERIOTS. 

The  mancrial  cnstom  of  taking,  at  the  death  of  a  copy- 
holder, the  best  beast,  and,  in  some  manors,  the  best  piece 
of  furniture,  is  a  barbarous  usage,  which  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished. 

A  favourite  horse,  or  valuable  piece  of  painting,  ought 
not  to  become  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  on 
the  death  of  his  tenant.  In  justice  and  decorum,  they 
should  go  to  the  executor,  whereas,  as  things  now.  are^ 
they  are  taken  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  even  in  cases 
where  there  are  not  effcfts  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased. 
And  in  every  case,  they  are  taken  at  a  time  the  most  dis^ 
tressing  to  the  parties  thus  bereaved  of  their  property. 


SECT.  III. WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

AvoiRDUPOiSE  weights  are  the  only  ones  used  in  this 
county  for  the  produce  of  the  soil.     Of  butchers*  meat 

« 

8lb.  are  a  stone;  of  potatoes,  a  bushel  is  561b. — for  more, 
see  Hay  and  Straw  Markets,  page  546. 

The  Winchester  bushel,  containing  2150  42-lOOths 
cubical  inches,  is  in  general  use. 

Wood  is  sold  by  the  stack,  packed  3  feet  by  3,  and  12 
feet  long;  thus  containing  108  cubical  feet. 

The  court  leets  within  this  county  appoint  ale-conners 
to  inspeA  the  weights  and  measures.  Generally,  the 
lower  shop-keepers,  or  publicans,  are  appointed:  these 
persons  have  their  own  business  to  mind;  few  of  tl^em  are 
furnished  with  standard  weights  and  measures}  they  visit 
the  dealers  in  provision  once  er  twice  a  year,  having'pre' 

vlously 
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viously  given  the  beadle  a  few  days  notice.  The  beadic  » 
in  fee  to  let  the  shop-keepers  know  the  dayj  he  then 
attends  at  the  time,  fully  dressed  in  Hi9  heavy  great-coat 
(though  in  the  dog  days)  his  laced  haty  and  large  silver- 
heidea  sta^,  with  the  best  weights  and  measures  he  can 
muster.  Each  dealer  gives  them  about  fburpence  or  six- 
peiice^  wiiich  furni«hes  the  officers  with  a  plentiful  dinner 
— and  all  are  honest  fellows  of  course ! 

People  of  property,  who  take  any  care  to  guard  against 
imposition,  measure  and  weigh  every  thing  as  they  reccifC 
it,  by  tveights  and  measures  of  their  own;  but  tbe.labouc« 
ing  poor  have  no  such  conveniences.  They  use  the  lowest 
shops,  and  are  generally  cheated  by  fjlsc  weights  and  mca* 
sures,  in  every  thing  but  bread  and  beer.  Of  the  latter, 
iiidecvl,  they  are  particularly  careful  to  see  that  they  have 
a  full  pot.  In  their  bread,  they  generally  have  half  a 
pound  of  water  in  a  loaf  more  than  there  ought  to  be, 
owing  to  its  being  insufficiently  baked,  to  preserve  it? 
weight.  Over  the  weights  of  their  cheese,  butter,  xid 
animal  food,  they  have  no  kind  of  check  whatever. 

Every  bodv  knows,  that  the  corn  measures  of  the  ostlers 
do  not  hold  more  tlian  half  the  proper  quantity,  and  thit 
their  grain  is  ot  the  worst  quality. 

Weights  and  measures  require  the  assistance  of  the  le- 
gislature, to  shield  mankind  against  numerous  impositions^ 
and  I  think  nothing  short  of  stipendary  persons  required 
to  try  their  beams,  weights  and  measures,  daily,  would  be 
equal  to  the  cure. 


SECT.    IV. —  GLEANING  AND  PILFEKIXG. 

In  the  gleaning  of  com  during  the  harvest,  the  first 
pilfering  afts  are  committed  by  the  children  of  cottagers. 

In 
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In  winter,  they  gather  dead  wood  from  the  hedges  for 
firing.  Then  turnips,  and  other  roots,  from  the  field; 
fruit  from  the  orchards  and  gardens ;  and  being  further 
encouraged  both  by  the  language  and  example  of  the  bad 
people  around  them,  it  soon  becomes  habitual,  extends  to 
articles  of  greater  value,  engenders  the  thought  of  support- 
ing existence  by  pilfering,  in  preference  to  doing  it  by 
labour,  contaminates  the  multitude,  and  makes  many 
commence  thieving  as  a  profession. 

Mr.  CoLQiTHOUN  says,  very  truly,  that  every  good  man 
who  loves  his  country,  and  glories  in  its  prosperity,  will 
speedily  perceive  that  this  prosperity  can  only  be  of  short 
duration,  if  public  morals  are  neglefted,  if  no  check  is 
given  to  the  growing  depravity  which  prevails,  and  if 
measures  are  not  adopted  to  guard  the  rising  generation 
against  the  evil  examples  to  which  they  are  exposed. 


SECT.    V. DOGS. 

Thieves  of  every  description  keep  dogs,  frequently  of 
the  bull-dog  kind.  They  discover,  and  give  their  master 
notice,  when  any  person  is  in  the  way,  who  might  inter- 
rupt him  either  in  committing  the  theft,  or  in  his  carry- 
ing off  the  plunder.  Thus  all  the  gipsies,  and  persons 
who  live  in  tents  under  hedges,  by  an  union  of  begging 
and  thieving,  are  always  accompanied  by  dogs,  many  of 
which  are  as  great  thieves  as  their  owners,  and  are  as  re- 
gularly taught  to  hunt  with  as  much  avidity  as  spaniels 
and  pointers  after  game,  round  respectable  looking  houses 
for  small  articles  of  clothes,  and  other  things,  which  they 
carry  to  their  masters. 

It  is  obvious,  that  every  man  whose  bbour  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  who  keeps  one  or 
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more  dogS|  must  do  it  to  assist  him  during  the  time  he  tf 
committing  depredations. 

The  exemption  of  dogs  of  the  foregoing  descriptioa 
from  the  lately  imposed  tax,  operates  as  a  license  &r 
thievesj  as  they  could  not  carry  on  their  present  depreca- 
tory system  without  the  assistance  of  these  animals,  b 
also  encourages  the  worrying  and  destroying  of  many 
sheep,  and  is  the  principal  cause  of  canine  madness. 

Useless  dogs  are  the  greatest  nuisance  imaginable* 
Canine  madness  has  produced  so  many  lamentable  eflSsfis, 
that  a  remedy  is  loudly  called  for.  The  safest  remedy 
would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  dogs.  Not  one  instaacc 
in  a  hundred  is  made  public,  of  the  persons  who  die  Iff 
canine  madness  in  Britain.  There  are  some  hunditdi 
who  thus  perish  every  year.  If  all  such  cases  were  rtgh 
larly  published  in  the  newspapers,  or  otherwise,  thcf 
would  touch  the  hearts  of  the  people  so  very  sensiblj,  » 
to  produce  the  annihilation  of  dogs. 

The  industrious  poor  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  expend 
their  earnings  on  any  thing  so  useless  to  them  as  dogs ; 
many  there  are,  whose  dogs  have  cost  tlicm  the  price 
of  a  cow.  Their  saving  in  dog-keep  might,  and  ought 
to  be,  more  prudently  employed  in  the  keeping  of  becs> 
poultry  and  pigs.  With  a  little  management,  these  things 
would  produce  a  cow  whose  milk  would  feed  their  chil- 
dren*. 


•  Since  thcforcf^oing  sentence  was  writtCD,  Mr.  GnoRc.E  Baieeiicu» 
of 'J'ulsehill  farm,  Lambeth,  has  lost  upward*  of  fifty  pounds*  worth rf 
sheep  and  swine,  that  died  mad;  the  effcCfc  of  having  been  bitten  by  » 
dog.  Mr.  B.  observes,  that  every  fellow  who  lives  in  r  cellar,  a  jjtr»«» 
or  on  a  cuoimon  in  a  tent,  and  that  does  not  pay  any  taxes»  can  k(*p> 
couple  of  bull-do;>:s,  who  occasionally  mangle  a  fanner's  stock,  while  lb* 
husbandman  is  not  allowed  to  keep  a  dog  even  for  the  protection  of  b» 
family,  and  cattle,  without  being  taied  for  it. — J.  Af. 
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SECT.    VI. VICTUALLING-HOUSES. 

The  number  of  public-houses  within  that  part  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  which  lie  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
are  - 4,621 

Ditto  in  Surrev .• 943 

Total   5,204 


^m 


public  houses  within  the  whole  bills  of  mortality.  There 
are  about  as  many  in  this  county ;  as  those  added  fbt 
Surrey,  are  nearly  equal  to  all  such  parts  of  this  count/ 
as  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  the  bills  of  mortality. 

The  ale  and  porter  sold  yearly  at  such  houses,  is  stated 
to  be  1,132,147  barrels,  which,  at  5rf.  per  quart,  9/.  per 
barrel,  amounts  co ^ ;f.3,396,441 

Gin  and  compounds,  three  million  gallons,  1 1  ^^  ^^^ 
at  lOs.  is  J 


It  is  supposed  that  upwards  of  three  millions  of  this 
money  is  expended  by  the  labouring  people  only }  which 
is  upwards  of  25/.  a  family  on  that  description  of  persons. 

*  An  ill-regulated  public-house  is  one  of  the  greatest 
nuisances  which  can  exist  in  civil  society :  through  this 
medium,  crimes  are  increased  in  an  eminent  degree;  its 
poison  spreads  far  and  wide.  It  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
a  seminary  for  rearing  up  rogues  and  vagabonds.' 

Supposing  each  of  those  houses  to  ruin  one  family  every 
five  years,  or  one  person  every  year,  it  amoants  to  520  i? 
persons  annually;  and  in  less  than  twenty  years,  the 
mimbcrs  are  100,000^  which  number  I  suppose  are  ex- 

*■■  s  2  amples 
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amples  of  the  great  distress  brought  upon  mankind  by 
the  vi^ualhng-houscs  of  one  county  only.  » 

'  Many  small  country  villages  can  date  the  commencement 
of  poor-rates  from  the  introdudion  of  public-houses, 
vrhich  corrupt  the  morals,  impair  the  health,  impoverish 
and  reduce  the  poor  to  the  greatest  penury  and  distress: 

*  they  also  encourage  idleness^  prpmotc  begging  and  pil- 
fering, and  are  the  remote  cause  of  murders  and  execu- 
tions more  or  less  every  year.' 

Patriotism  may  make  the  most  fanciful  designs,  and  li- 
berality support  institutions  of  the  highest  expense  for 

*  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,'  and  when  these 
friends  of  mankind  are  nearly  on  the  point  of  persoading 
themselves  that  *  poverty  shall  sigh  no  more,'  some  fiend 
vrill  open  a  public-house  among  the  persons  apparendy 
rescued  from  distress ;  this  will  undo  in  twQ  or  three 
years  all  the  good  that  the  best  men  could  bring  about  in 
twenty. 


SliCT,    VII. VKRMIN  AND   GAME. 

Estimate  of  the  damage  done  by  vermin  on  a  farm  of 

two  hundred  acres,  one  half  of  it  arable,  the  other  in  grass, 

without  sheep-walks. 

£.  s.  I 

Mole^atcher  paid  by  the  year  one  guinea: 
notwithstanding  which,  they  will  do  damage 
to  the  amount  of  half  a  guinea I   11    6 

Rat-catcher  paid  by  the  year  two  guineas,  and 
they  will  do  damage  to  the  amount  of  a  gui- 
nea more  ^ — 3     3   0 

Carry  forward (^A  14   6 

brought 
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Brought  forward     4  11^     6 

Mice^f  if  a  vermin-killer  be  employed,  will 
cost  as  much  as  for  rats,  and  the  remaining 
damage  will  be  as  great,  namely,  three  gui- 
neas. If  they  are  not  so  destroyed  they  will 
do  in  the  buildings,  corn-stacks,  barns  and 

fields,  twenty  pounds  worth  of  damage  3     3     0 

SparrowSf  and  other  small  birds,  employ  five 
boys  to  keep  them  off  fifty  acres  of  com :  a 
fortnight  at  sowing-time,  and  another  at  har- 
vest, with  powder,  rattles,  &c.  five  guineas. 
They  damage  thatched  buildings  all  the  year; 
they  are  also  mischievous  in  the  gardens,  to 
the  amount  of  one  guinea  more.  In  this 
county,  they  quit  London,  and  the  other 
towns,  villages  and  single  houses,  and  attack 
every  corn  field  in  flocks  of  thousands  toge- 
ther. If  not  kept  off  by  rattles,  &c.  they 
would  clear  whole  fields ;  but  under  the  best 
management,  their  damage  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  one  shilling  an  acre  on  the  whole 

farm — I  shall  only  say  • ^ 5     5     0 

Sparrows  feed  on  both  animal  and  vegetable 
diet,  doing  good  by  reducing  the  number  of 
grubs,  caterpillars  and   butterflies ;  and  much 


Carry  forward ;^13     2     6 


*  In  the  winter  of  1 796*7  mice  ate  the  outer  bark  of  the  ash  and  crab 
In  many  of  my  hedge-rows:  and,  what  I  had  not  before  observed,  there 
was  a  mouse  track  through  the  centre  of  a  large  baj-stack.  They  had 
been  uncommonly  numerous  the  preceding  summer.  There  was  much 
frost  and  snow  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  subsequent  year  they  were 
9pt  more  numerous  than  usual. — J.  M, 

ssS  Brought 
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Brought  forward     ..•••••..•••«.•—•••.     13    3 
harm  by  destroy  uig  (he  blossom  of  cherries  and 
gooseberries^  and  the  ripe  fruit  and  pease  in 
our  gardens,  and  the  com  in  our  fields. 

The  fields  must  be  watched  against  roAs. 
The  boys  employed  in  keeping  off*  sparrows^ 
jayS|  and  pigeons,  will  in  a  great  measure 
keep  these  off,  and  the  little  damage  they 
do  about  the  time  of  harvest,  is  much  more 
than  made  up  to  the  farmer,  by  their  feeding 
on  worms,  slugs,  and  grubs  all  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

Jays  are  particularly  destructive  to  bean  crops 
near  harvest  time;  pigeons  are  so  to  tares, 
both  at  sowing  and  at  harvest  time.  Twenty- 
five  acres  in  two  fields  will  require  two  boys 
a  month  with  rattles,  powder,  pistols,  &c.  1  I 
Magpies,  carrion-crows,  ravens,  kites,  hawks, 
and  dogs:  every  good  farmer  would  be  glad 
to  insure  against  damage  by  these  creatures 

at  —     2    2 

Game  is  supported  by  feeding  on  all  the  farmer's 
crops :  he  is  not  allowed  to  destroy  it  if  un- 
qualified; and  if  qualified,  it  will  cost  him 
three  guineas  for  a  license,  and  one  guinea  in 
ammunition,  and  still,  damage  will  be  done 
to  the  amount  of  one  shilling  an  acre,  or 
ten  pounds.  Hunters  and  shooters  are  a 
larger  species  of  vermin,  who  prey  upon 
gamrf;  and  on  an  average  of  years,  damage 
such  a  farm  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  ten 


Carry    forward —••• «  £.\6    5 
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Srottgnt  forward  •••••••••••••••••••••••«•«•••«  IS     5     6 

pounds;  together  twenty  pounds,  or  two 
shillings  an  acre  for  the  article  of  game  •••.••  20  0  0 
^  The  breeding,  rearing,  turning  loose,  and 
cherishing  mischievous  animals,  make  part  of 
the  employment  of  every  fox-hunter,  which  he 
does  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  farmer 
and  of  the  community,  merely  for  the  wanton 
sport  and  fi£Utious  glory  of  destroying  them 
afterwards,  in  a  manner  that  aggravates  the 
injury  done  to  the  defenceless  and  disregarded 
husbandmen.  Hunting  in  a  well  cultivated 
country,  is  an  expensive  system  of  barbarity 
exercised  in  destroying  the  projierty  and  tor- 
turing the  feelings  of  a  valuable  class  of  men. 
A  true  sportsman  is  not  studious  how  to  put 
a  speedy  end  to  the  suSerings  of  the  animal  he 
pursues,  but  in  what  manner  to  prolong  its  ter- 
ror, until  it  has  tried  all  the  efforts  agonized 
nature  can  didate,  and  until  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  its  strength  is  painfully  exhausted. 
His  mode  of  destruAion  is  beyond  brutal,  it  is 
filling  up  the  measure  of  cruelty  to  its  utmost 
hmiu\'—M.  R. 

The  earth-worm,  th€l  wire-worm,    the  grub 


^arry  lorwarQ  •.«Ma..*».«a«««.a.«.M««a««a«    x.*^^     ^     >) 


^  The  £arl  of  EnRCMONT,  whose  merits  towards  the  rural  econ6niy  of 

his  country,  were,  before,  very  great,  has  lately  sold  or  giVen  away  his 

lbs-hounds,  on  account  of  the  injury  whichr  he  could  not  aroid  perceiving'^ 

ilut  tka  kanting  unavoidably  did  to  tht  labours  and  enclosures  of  the 

iarmers  in  his  neighbourhood. 

ss4  Brought 
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of  the  cockchafer,  the  slug,  the  turnip  fly, 
the  black  canker  caterpillar,  the  black  inse£t 
which  destroys  beans,  and  the  yellow  maggot 
which  feeds  on  the  ears  of  wheat,  are  of  nu- 
merous families,  and  not  less  mischievous 
than  any  of  the  foregoing.  They  will  once 
in  five  years,  cut  off  the  turnips,  and  once 
in  ten  the  clover  and  tares,  and  do  four  shil- 
lings an  acre  damage  to  the  corn  crops. 
These  losses  on  an  hundred  acres  of  arable 
land,  amount  to  t\^cnty  pounds  a  year,  but 
I  shall  include  damage  done  by  them  to  the 
whole  farm,  and  say  only 13  14    6 

/".SO    0    0 

The  worms  and  slugs  who  feed  on  the  new  roots  of 
corn,  &c.  may  probably  be  mostly  destroyed  by  a  clean  fal- 
low, continued  so  long  as  to  occasion  their  deaths  bj 
want  of  food.  It  is  probably  a  mistaken  notion,  thai  lime, 
spread  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  beneficial  to  the  soll| 
will  destroy  these  reptiles.  In  Kent,  near  the  chalk-hill$i 
and  even  on  a  calcareous  soil,  they  lime  frequently,  and 
Tcry  liberally,  without  being  at  all  relieved  from  the  ra- 
vages of  worms.  The  earth-worm  feeds  on  herbs,  and  as 
its  size  is  much  larger,  so  it  is  probably  more  destruftlvc 
than  the  wire-worm. 

Thus  the  amount  is  fifty  pounds  a  year,  or  near  five 
shillings  an  acre,  on  the  whole  quantity  of  land;  which 
sum  will  perhaps  average  the  cultivated  corn  and  grass- 
land farms  of  Britain;  and  as  there  are  nearly  forty  mil* 
lions  of  acres  in  this  state,  these  depredations  amoufit  to 
ten  millions  per  annum. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     VlIU— -SKETCH     OP      COMPARATTVB     HUS- 
BANDRY* 

The  Norfolk  farmers  have  the  merit,  in  commoQ  with 
the  farmers  of  the  south  and  west  country  downs,  of  cul- 
tivating a  small  portion  of  their  land  in  a  very  superior 
style;  but,  as  an  extensive  district,  the  general  cultivation 
of  Norfolk  is  yet  far  behind  even  the  South  Dowm^  for 
there  you  are  not  disgusted  with  the  sight  of  boggy  moors, 
nor  fiu^y  pastures,  such  as  you  frequently  meet  with  ia 
Norfolk*.  And  it  is  still  further  removed  from  the  noest 
country  downs,  ivhercy  in  addition  to  the  general  clean  face 
of  the  country,  the  quagmires  are  converted  into  luxuriant 
water-meadow.  Even  these  do  not  come  up  to  the  Lei- 
cestershire husbandry,  where  they  do  not  employ  sheep  as 
dung  carriers,  for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing  two-thirds 
of  their  land  in  order  to  enrich  the  other,  but,  on  the  cpn- 
trary,  cultivate  the  whole,  and,  by  dividing  their  fanns 
into  moderate  sized  fields,  and  by  raising  good  hedges, 
to  afford  shade  from  the  scorching  heat  of  tlie  sun  in  the 
dog  days,  and  shelter  from  the  nipping  frosts  in  winter, 
have  prepared  the  way  for  improvement  in  live  stock,  in 
which  they  have  already  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfeftion 
altogether  unrivalled ;  and  both  soil  and  cattle  areconfess- 

•  In  Norfolk,  the  traveller  is  every  where  oflended  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  boggy  marshes,  fens,  and  (what  are  provincially  called) 
broads,  and  by  extensive  distri<Sb  of  uncultivated  upland,  clothed  with 
fieath  and  furze.  The  greater  part  of  these  manhy  bottoms  and  fens 
might  be  drained  completely  without  the  help  of  machinery,  and  the  rest 
might  be  laid  dry  by  the  aid  of  fen  mills.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  even 
some  of  the  broads  might  be  embanked,  and  reduced  to  inland  naviga- 
tions, by  the  system  of  mill-work ;  and  much  land  might  be  obtained  from 
the  other  broads  in  the  tame  maimer. — J*  Af. 

edly 
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cdly  more  highly  conditioned  than  those  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  distri^. 

The  Leicestershire  husbandman,  though  standing  very 
high  in  the  scale  of  perfe^on,  is  much  exceeded  by  the 
rerf  superior  management  of  the  meadow  and  arable 
brmerSi  and  likewise  by  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gazdcneny 
of  this  county;  since  there  is  not  any  land  in  Middlesei 
•(the  commons  excepted),  from  the  well  proteAed,  sad 
healthy  copses  at  Ryslip,  to  those  wonders  of  their  kind, 
the  gardens  at  the  Neat-houses,  but  what  is  cukiTatcd, 
and  for  the  most  part,  raised  to  a  great  degree  of  fertiUtj. 


SECT.  IX. — SUPPLY  AND  CONSUMPTION  OP  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

The  excess  of  the  imports,  over  the  exports,  of  coni, 
shew  clearly,  that  the  annual  consumption  of  this  countiy, 
in  that  article,  has  been  greater  than  its  produce,  on  an 
average  of  five  years,  ending  at  Christmas  17Q4,  by  quar- 
ters  of 

Wheat  and  flour,  ....•....•.^••..«...^....^.  182,021 

Barley  and  malt,  .••-«.........^..^ ^..^     66,455 

Oats  and  oatmeal, 826,061 

Rye,  ...^.••...-......^ 29,799 

Pease  and  beans,  •••^.•^•.^••.••••••••••.••.     41,24S 

The  whole  of  the  annual  average  imports  "1 

exceeded  the  exports  by  .—.w. ^ /     *       * 


«BMiMiMaaMi^M«Mi«-«*»i^MaMM«^BaBi«M*^-HaMBMa^Baai«i* 


^ 


*  Extra^Stcd  from  the  Parliamentary  Reports. 

Ditto 
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Ditto  far  five  years  ending  at  Christmas  1799 : 

Wheat  and  fiour^  ..•^•.— •.....•..•^••^t«..  i69>966 

Barley  and  malt,  .*^ ^...^.........^...    93,851 

Oats  and  oatmeal)  ••.•••••••••••••••••^•••••m*  618,645 

Rye,  ^. - ^•.-.....•••••...••« «.     44)899 

Pease  and  beans,  •....••— .•..•..••—«-*^«    29,772 


The  whole  of  the  annual  average  imports')  -       ^ 

exceeded  the  exports  by  •.•- •«—•«••.•.•  j 

The  average  of  the  said  ten  years  was  an  annual  defici- 
ency of  l,16dt361  quarters  of  grain  i  to  which  if  we  add 
the  year  1800;  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  pages 
568,  569  and  570,  which  amounted  to  2)269)364  quarters 
of  corU)  we  shall  discover  that  the  average  of  the  eleven 
years  was  annually  1)268,452.  This  quantity  is  equal  to 
the  bread  corn  of  nearly  as  many  persons;  or  to  the  entire 
produce  of  (in  acres  of  land)  ......•.•••.•.•«..^-..«.     423)000f 

Proportion  of  falloW)  one-fourth  of  the  last  *> 

*^,  >     105,500 

number,  ••—...•.•.•.••....••..•.••.••..••—••.,•-—•-«•  j 

Clover  and  root  crops  ditto,    ••.....•..•-••.^•..« 105,500 

Land  to  support  the  requisite  number  of  la-*" 

bouring   cattle,    to  till   the  deficiency  of 

arable,  and  to  produce  food  both  in  corn 

and  hay  for  their  own  support;  one  horse  to 

every  twenty  acres,  and  allowing  them  to 

require  four  acres  each)  is  in  acres 


••«••• •••»• a^ 


156)000 


Together 790,000 

Brought 

*  Eztradted  from  the  Parliamentary  Acport*. 

f  The  average  quamiiy  and  price  oC  all  torts  of  fraui,  nay  bo  tkus 
iDund,  vis. 

Wheat,  -  2facre«,  -  at  S  qrs.  per  acre,  it  5{  qrs.  at  4$i.  12  ti!  0 
BiHeyandrye,  }ofattacrv,atSqrs.peracre,i8S-{do.  at  ffOr.  9  7  9 
Oats  and  beans,  2|  acres,        at  4  dow    •     •    is  10  do.  at  31^.     TO  tO    0 

6  acres  17^  qrs.         £.26  10    9 

Divida 
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Brought  fonrard  ••••..•••.;.«««..«*m«...««.«.«.  YdO^OOO 
Hedge-rows,  scite  of  buildings,  yards,  roads,  "^ 
pcHids,  gravel-pits,  &c.  ...^ — .-m— .-— 5       '  ' 

Allow  for  inferiority  of  quality  between  com-  -j 
mons  and   old    enclosures;    one-fifth   off     150,000 
790,000,  is  158,000,  but  say  only  ...^-^-^.3 

1,010,000 

The  whole  deficiency  during  the  said  eleven  years,  was 
not  less  annually  than  all  that  could  be  grown  by  cukivat- 
ing  our  commons  to  the  extent  of  one  million  of  iacrcs. 
The  miserable  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  notwith- 
standing we  imported  food  from  wherever  it  could  be 
obtained,  the  dearth  became  so  great  as  to  occasion  the 
death  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
present  system  of  passing  local  afts,  every  sessions  of  par- 
liament, for  enclosing  a  few  thousand  acres  of  waste  land, 
is  altogether  unequal  to  the  task  of  warding  ofF  the  return 
of  dearth,  or  to  keep  down  the  price  of  provision; 
owing  to  human  beings  increasing  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Claud  Scott,  the  most  eminent  com  merchant 
that  ever  lived,  laid  an  account  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  early  in  the  year  1797,  by  which  it  appears 
that  for  three  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January  in  that  year, 
there  were  paid  to  foreign  nations  for  grain  imported  into 
this  kingdom  the  following  sums,  namely. 


Divide  17j  qnarten  by  6  arres,  gives  a  bare  3  quarters  per  acre ;  aid 
divide  26/.  lOs.  ryd.  by  n^;  quarters,  gives  a  bare  30i.  per  quarter, «.  «.  3 
quarters  at  30i.  is  a  fuU  average  of  the  corn,  exclusive  of  the  straw,  seed, 
and  wa&te. — For  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  acres  bear  in  ea^l^ 
sort  of  grain,  see  page  farther  qn.— y.  JM. 

In 
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.  Id  1794  was  paid .^-..-...^...l.  £Afi^Sfi5S 

1795  ditto ^.^.       1,535,672 

1796  ditto  .•...^•. ^..•. M..^«       8,926,4-84. 


In  the  three  years  was  paid 7,4'46,012 

Average  annually  ...^ ;^.2,482,004 

My  opinion  perfectly  accords  with  the  language  of 
Lord  Carrington,  who,  on  quitting  the  Chair  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  March  1 803,  said,  "  If,  after  the 
experience  of  more  than  twenty  millions  sterling  having 
been  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purchase  of  grain, 
within  the  short  period  of  a  very  few  years,  the  Legislature 
still  can  condemn  millions  of  acres,  which  are  capable  of 
every  kind  of  produce,  to  remain  dreary  wastes,  I  can  im- 
pute it  to  little  less  than  to  a  species  of  infatuation." 


SECT,  X.— AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  aUANT- 
TITY  OP  LAND  OCCUPIED  BY  EACH  SPECIES  * 

OP  CROP  : 

TOGETHER  WITH  STATEMENTS  OF  THE  PROBABLE  NUMBER 

OF  HORSES  AND  SHEEP  ;    THE  QUANTITY  OF  ANIMAL 

FOOD,  AND  THE  VARIOUS  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SOIL  J 

THE  WEIGHT   AND  VALUE   OF  WOOL  |    AND  THE 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE. 

The  returns  lately  made  to  Parliament,  prove  there  are 
about  nine  millions  of  inhabitants  in  South  Britain ;  and  the 
best  opinion  appears  to  be,  that  all  those  who  eat  wheaten 
bread,  consume  annually  eight  Winchester  bushels  of 
wheat ;  which  includes  puddings,  pies,  confectionary,  and' 
every  other  application  of  wheat  in  the  article  of  food. 
This  quantity  of  wheat  is  about  equivalent  to  the  average 

net 
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net  produce  of  half  an  acre  of  land ;  that  is,  iSttt  deduft^ 
ing  seed,  loss  b^  vermin,  accidents,  &c.  firom  the  gross 
produce,  the  remaining  net  quantity  is  sixteen  busheb 
per  acre. 

Those  persons  who  eat  bread  made  from  springKorn 
and  rye,  will  in  like  manner  require  the  net  produA  of 
half  an  acre ;  as  the  flour  of  this  sort  of  grain  is  so  much 
deficient  in  quantity,  weight,  and  nourishment,  as  fbltf 
to  balance  the  greater  number  of  bushels  per  acre  in  the 
produce  :  therefore,  as  half  an  acre  supplies  bread  for  one 
person,  • 

Aeres, 
Nine  miUion  mhabitents  coxuinne  the  corn  winch  gtowv  oo       4,500/XP 

My,  Beer,-^\  family  of  six  persons,  of  all  ages,  require  24-< 
bushels  of  malt  annually ;  which,  at  the  asoat  propor- 
tion of  nine  to  eight,  b  rather  more  than  three  busheb 

and  a  half  of  barley  to  each  person ;  but  as  there  are 

many  who  do  not  drink  malt  liquor  at  all,  this  would  be 

too  large  an  allowance  for  alf  England  and  Wales :  there-  \     1,1 25/XX) 

fore  I  shall  estimate  it  at  three  bushels  nach,  which,  for 

the  whole  p<^NiI|ttioB,  is  twenty-seven  miltions  of  bushels, 

•r  3,375,000  quarters  of  barley;  and  that,  at  the  average 

crop  of  three  quarters  per  acre  (after  allowing  four  for 

seed,  tt£..  see  Barley)  is,  in  acres,         .        .        - 

DUtiBeriej.^-Jn  the  whole  of  Great  Britkb,  rather  upwards") 

'*■  '  I 

of  half  a  minion  quarters  of  barley  are  used  in  thUmanu- 

fadhiry,  which,  divided  by  three,  reduces  them  into 

IGSfiOO  acres;   ftooi  that  mimbcr  deduct  15,000  for 

Scotland,  aod  the  remainder  for  England  and  Wales  is 

about  -------- 

JBser  and  S^irili  ExpofUd^  the  produce  of        -  -  - 

Cter^,  hais-powder,  and  other  manuia£bures,    .        -         . 

Cora  cansumed  by  oxsn,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  rabbits,  &c  1 
the  produce  of-------3 

jB<^su — Cansunecom  tu  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  fron 
one  atid  an  half  tu  three  acres  each,  or,  on  the  average, 
two  acres. 


150,000 


95J0OO 


AniM 
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Bmntim         Aertf, 
Arable  land  empIoTs  about  one  hone  to  ewtrjBUl  t  nnoDoo 

teen  acres,  which,  on  15/XX)/X)0acret,  it    •    3 
GrsM-land  cmplo]rs  one  hoTM  to  every  100  acres,  7    2OOUOOO 
which,  on  90/X)0^000,  is         •       •       •        3 

KnaiberofhonesnMdiB  agriculture,       -»       •     1,900|000 
Hones  kq>t  lor  pleasure,  and  taxed,         SOO/XX) 
Post-chaise  horses,  mail-coach  horses,^ 

stage-coach  hones,  hackney-coach  r    100,000 

horses,  &c.  supposed  to  he  about    ^ 
Horses  used  in  waggons  and  carts,  in-< 

mills,  canals,  and  navigable  riven, 

in  caravans,  and  for  all  the  other  \  >    S4OJ00O 

purposes  of  dnmght  not  b^^'tre  <^ 

scribed,        -       •        •        -J       J 
Cavalxy,  of  all  the  various  descriptions,     €0,000 

Number  ofhorses  not  used  in  agriculture  proper,    600,000 

Total  number  of  horses,        ....     1,800,000* 

Which,  at  two  acres  each,  will  consume  the  produce,  of?     sjSOOjaon 
arable  land,         .------  J 

i^nd  cropped  with  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbages,"! 

and  potatoes,  coriander-seed  for  the  brewen  and  drug-  I         ^wwvA 
gisu,  canary-seed  for  birds,  and  widi  dyen*,  physical  and  f 
culinary  herbs ;  cultivated  by  the  plough,        .        •      J 

Cloven,  rye-grass,  &c  one  year's.  Uy,  in  the  proponton?.   .1  caamm 
of  one-tenth,        .-----•        J. 

^aliorv—ln  the  proportion  of  tvro-tenths,        •        •        :  Sfi00fi09 

The  consumption  of  the  country  requires,  in  araticm,         15,5SO,000 
But  we  import  com  proportionate  to  the  produce  of  upvrards  of      5SO,0Q0 

Which  deduced  from  the  foregoing  number,  leaves  the?    icnno  rvv) 
quantity  of  arable  land  in  South  Britain  rather  under      ^ 

In  order  to  discover  the  quantity  of  land  cropped  with 


*  I  applied  at  the  Tax-office,  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  account 
of  the  number  of  horses  which  pay  the  two  descriptions  of  taxVbnt  coM 
not  procure  it.— -J.  M. 

each 


each  species  of  grain^  I  shall  adopt  thp  following  hjp^tu^ 
founded  on  my  own  observations,  made  in  most  of  the  coun- 
ties in  Englandi  viz.  that,  includiog  the  common  arabk 
£eldst  six-tenths  of  all  the  arabte  land  in  South  Britain  is 
cultivated  under  the  old  sjrstem  of  wheat,  spring-con, 
fallow :  three-tenths  is  in  sorocfithing  like  the  rotation  of 
wheat,  turnips,  spring-corn,  clover:  and  the  remainiif 
one-tenth  is  in  a  course  of  oats,  roots,  dover. 


Mhs  divided  by  3,  givet  ui  (or  faQow  1?,  wlieat  S,7 
?,  together        •        •        -        -        •        .J 


Fint  pontion,  G-lOths 
oits  and  beans  2, 

Second  position,  S-lOtkt  divided  by  4,  shews  as  that  the  whett  ii<& 
a75,  the  baiiey  and  rye  075,  the  rooti0.75»  and  the  elorer,  a75»y  S 
together        -..•..«,.         3 

Third  position,  1-lOth  divided  by  S.  produces  for  oats  and  beans?   , 
05,  roots  aS5,  and  clover  0.25,  together,        ...        5 

General  propor^on,  fidlow  S,  wheat  S.75,  oats  and  beans  2^,7  ^ 
'  't)wity  and' fye  0.75,  roots  I,  clover  1,  together       •        -       j 


!• 


Accordmg  to  this  statement,  everj  ten  million  acres  of 
arable  land  is  cropped  in  the  following  .proportions,  viz. 


^  ■ 


'▼T'lieat,   •—•«#§»—»•■—•■——■•—••—>•«*»••  2f,i  oO]|000  acres* 
Oats  and  beans,  ••••••..»«•—•.•'..••.•;•,  ^,500,000 

Barley  and  rye,  •• ...••.•.••«........      750,000 

Roots,  ....•-^— .—...— ...^.•....^...•.  1,000,000 

^^lover,  ••••••••••«••«•••••••••••••••••«•••••••«  1  \\j\j\j ]^j\j\3 

Fallow,  ^.^^......^....^..^^^^ 2,000,000 


^ 


Total  .........^^^.  10,000,000  acres. 


By  which  also  it  appears,  that  the  com- crops,  inclod* 
ing  beans,  are  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  ten ;  the  grces 
crops  in  that  of  two  to  ten  ;  and  the  fallow,  of  two  to  tea* 

Having  before  shewn  that  there  is  at  most  fifteen  mii- 

lics 


trruwhi  o#  laud  occupisd  jbt  vauots  crops.  641 

lion  acres  of  bnd  in  aration  in  Souith  Britaini  I  only  have 
to  increase  the  said  numbers  one  half*  and  the  produce  wil) 
9hcw  that  the  soil  of  England  and  Wales  is  annually 
cropped  with  the  fbUowing  quantities  of  each  kind  of 
grain^  &c.  thus : 


Wmt, 

Barley  and  tye,       -        -       .       - 
OaCi  and  beam,  .... 

Cloivcr,  lye-grass,  &c.  one  year's  lay,     • 
Turnips  and  other  roots,  as  aforesaid, 


Jlcrti* 

4,125,000 

1,125,000 
8,750/XX) 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 


Acrtt, 


The  arable  land  producing  at  least  one  crop?    isoqojooo 

annually,  is         .....         3 
Talkm^  as  aforesaid,        -        .     ■  .        •        •        8,000,000 

Together,       .--.-- 
^^  i7^^»»K«&.— The  produce  of  the  two   years  177S  and" 
177S,  was  nearly  8000  toni  annually,  therefore  we  may 
.  call  that  the  consumption  at  that  period.    The  next 
clearing  year  was  1787,  being  a  period  of  14  yean ;  and 
the  arerage  produce  of  these  14  years  was  8937-i  tons, 
and  there  never  was  remembered  a  greater  scarcity  than 
at  the  coming  in  of  the  growth  of  1788 ;  so  that  the  con- 
•  mmptioii  from  September  1774  to  September  1788,  must 
-  luiTe  inervasad  from  8000  tons  to  9875  tons,  otherwise 
the  average  produdt  of  8937^  tons  could  not  lu^re  betn 
codttumed.    The  average  produce  (rf  13  years,  ending 
with  die  year  1800,  hat  been  9668  tons;  therefor*  the 
fiODMnnptiQa  in  chit  latter  period  must  have  decreased 
^    son  tons,  and  they  are  now  much  more  on  the  decliqe, 
as  dcugi  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  curing  beer,  in  lieu 
of  hops,       ...•••••. 
^Wnfifiry  gmimls  about       «•••■•*«« 
'Sjwtix  and  Virchtn  gatdena  cultivated  by  the  spade, 
Pieasure-grounds  (the  dressed  and  unprofitable  parts  only :  % 
,  ihe  ^ett  JMing  either  pastured  by  cattle,  or  mown  for  hay)  > 
.  plantationsi  belts,  and  dumps,       .       .       «       .      J 

Carryforward,        •       ^       •       .       , 


15/)00,Oai 


S5,pOO 


lO/XX^ 
50,000 


15,180/X)p 


X.J 


Tx 


Brought 
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Brought  forward,        -        •        •        -        .  '  15,l9D/)0» 
Lxad  depastured  by  cattle;  lays  of  more  than  one  year; 

meadow  of  natural  grasses,  meadow  of  sown  graaiet,  and  /  20XXX)  OOCT 
water*me4dow  and  orchards  on  grass-land,  which  in- C 
dudes  the  cider  countries*,          ....          J 

Hedge-rows,  copses,  and  woods,        -        -        .        ,        .  SfiOOfiCO 

Ways,  waters,  and  yards,  the  scite  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  7  -  oaoiMo 
and  other  buildings,        -•••••        3 

CirZnW/S£v/ Zffiu/ in  England  and  Walet,           ...  39,100^000 

ClDinmons  and  waste  land,        ••••••  7,81 6/XX) 

Total  in  England  and  Wales,        ...  46,91 6/XX) 

Horse-food  equivalent  to  1 ,800,000  horses,  at  4  acres  each,  is  7;KX>p00 

Fallows, iifiQOfiOO 

Ways,  water,  buildings,  &c.          .....  1,960/XX) 

Pleasure-grounds,           -         .--.--  25/X)0 

Manufadlories,  vermin,  damp,  must,  &c.        ...  80/XX> 

Nursery-grounds,            -         -..«..  10^ 

Hedge-rows,  copses,  woods,         .        -        •        •         •  S/XX^OOO 

Druggists*  physical  herbs,  roots,  &c.        ....  lO/XX) 

14,305,000 

Commons,        ......••.  7,816/900 


■* 


Together, -  92,121/XX> 

to  be  taken  from  46,916,000  acres,  the  quantity  of  land 
in  England  and  Wales,  leaves  24,795,000,  whereof  the 
produce  is  consumed  by  human  beings  in  the  proportioa, 
of  two  acres  and  three-fourths  each.  By  attending  to  the 
preceding  part  of  this  account,  it  will  appear  that  it  is 
divided  in  the  following  proportions,  namely,  for  bread 
half  an  acre;  for  liquids  one-eighth  of  an  acre ;  for  animal 
food,  near  two  acres ;  and  for  roots,  greens,  and  fruit, 
&c.  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 

No  person  will  expeft  any  of  these  quantities  to  be 
tnathcmatically  true,  particularly  as  we  have  no  maps  of 

*  This  quantity  of  grass-land  includes  parks,  paddocks,  and  pleamre* 
grounds,  that  are  either  mown  for  hay,  or  grazed  by  cattle.— 7.  Af. 

Eogbad 
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England  that  can  be  dq>ended  on,  for  the  purpose  of  as-- 
oertaining  the  quantity  of  landi  not  even,  perhaps,  nearer 
than  eight  in  ten  of  the  aftual  quantity.  This  sort  of 
calculation  is  only  meant  to  furnish  the  mind  with  some 
general  ideas  respedting  England  and  Wales. 

ANIMAL  FOOD. 

There  are  annually  sold  at  Smithfield-market,  about 
100,000  bullocks  and  700,000  sheep*  There  arc  many 
sold  at  several  of  the  towns  and  large  villages  near  London^ 
of  which  no  account  is  taken,  perhaps  equal  to  the  supply 
of  Southwark,  and  all  the  places  out  of  this  county  that 
lie  within  five  or  ten  miles  of  town,  consequently  the  in- 
habitants of  this  county  consume  nearly  as  much  animal 
food  as  is  sold  at  Smithfield'. 

For  Middlesepi. 

Stone.  £, 

mVXX)  beastti  at  lOOtt.  of  8lbi.  «ach,  U  10/XX),0007  ^^  ^^  .  4.250.00(1 
700^000  sheep,  at  lOtt.  each,  -  7,000/)pOJ 

Lamb.  2i,  calves  2i,  hog.  and  pigs  2,7     ^^^j^^^    ^^.^   ^^^^ 

together         -        -        •        -        3 
Poultry,ganie,andiUh.5-10ths;dairy7     ^^^^^^    ^^^  .^      3^ 

G>10ths,         ....        3 

Total,  -        -        -  25,100/)0d  C6fi80fiO0 

which  divided  amongst  818,129  inhabitants,  is  30  stone 
and  5lbs^  or  245  pounds,  which  costs  upwards  of  8/.  8/. 
ea^h  person. 

For  England  and  Wales. 

Shne. 
IJJOOfitX)  bullock.,  at  90  stone  each,  i.         •       .       .         90fiuOyOOO 

SfiOOflOO  sheep,  at  9. tone  each,  is        •        -        .        .        SlfiOOfiOO 
l.ambi  8,  calves  8,  swine,  fidi,  poultry,  game,  and  dairy  24 ; 7   40  nnojDOO 
toffether       ----....i 


Tota't -       -        211,000,000 

rx2  which. 
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which,  at  4/:  6d.  a  stone  [oSH  incladed  in  the  prkei 
bat  net  in  the  weight),  amounts  to  ^tl^^SOfiML  steriiif 
per  annum ;  which  being  divided  among  nine  millions  of 
inhabitants,  is  twenty-three  stone  three  pounds  and  a  halfi 
or  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds  and  an  halfi . 
and  being  priced  in  the  same  manner,  amounts  to  5/.  5/.  5d, 
per  head,  the  meat  nearly  to  3  lb.  lOoz.  per  week  for  each 
person. 

1V00L  AND  MUTTON. 

It  was  given  in  Evidence,  on  passing  the  last  wool  bill| 
that  the  clip  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  annually  to 
about  600,000  packs,  of  240lbs.  each,  or  144,000,000  of 
pounds,  which  sell  at  10^.  per  pound,  and  produce 
6,000,000/.  sterling. 

The  mills  and  machinery  employed  in  the  woollen  ma- 
nufadlory  are  supposed  to  have  cost  six  million  pounds 
sterling,  and  the  manufadlured  goods  produced  firom  the 
wool  are  said  to  be  worth  eighteen  millions,  whereof  are 
exported  annually  to  the  amount  of  six  millions.  I  take  the 
average  yield  of  each  sheep  to  be  a  small  fraf^ion  more  than 
41bs.  by  which  divide  the  whole  quantity  of  wool,  and  it 
shews  that  wc  have,  of  stock  sheep,  35,000,000.  I  appre- 
hend they  consist  nearly  of. 


12,000,000  breeding  ewes,  which  bring  as  many  lambs.    The 

former  arc  killed  off  at  an  average  of  five  ycar»V  2,4CCMXn 

old,  or  annually,  -         -         -         .  3 

23,000,000  other  sheep  which  arc  killed  ofl' at  an  average  of 7 

.  ,1  *  f7,6OO/)0(> 

— — —    three  years,  or  annually,  -      .   -         «  > 

85,000,0^  

Total  number  of  sheep  killed  annually,  -  lOjDOO/JOO 

Lambs. slaughtered,        ------.  .       C  JOO/KX) 

Laml.s  and  sheep  die  carrion  (principally  from  the  rot)one7  mm 

in  twcDty-fivcof  the  last  twommibers,  -  .  j     ""^"^ 

Yearly  increase  and  decrease,       -        -        .  I3,000,ooa 

The 
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The  mutton^  taken  at  nine  stcme  per  shetp»  and  the 
hmbs  at  five,  gives  100^000,000  stone  as  the  yeariy  con^ 
sumption. 

ANNUAL  PRODUCS  OF    THE  AGRICULTURAL    CAPITAL 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

12,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  crop  annually,  at  5/.  is     £.60^000,000 

35,000 of  hop-ground,  at  34/.  is        -        -        -        1,190^)00 

10,000  — «-  of  nurseries,  at  from  50/.  to  100^  say  at  7        500  000 

only  50^  is         -        •        -        -  j 

50/XX)  -^—  of  gfdea-pouadl  ctJdvfdl  fcythe  spade,?      gnoooOO 

from  50^.  to  \O0L  say  at  only  60/.  is         3 
25,000      ■      of  unprofitable    pleasure-grounds,   which 
cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  labour,  and 
return  dothlxq^ . 

1MVXX)/XX) of  grass-land,  at  SiL  is        -        -        r        *  60,000,000 

7,8I6AX> of  commons,        -        -  -    ^   -       •  l/XX)p00 

5,000,000 oftlrodds,  copses,  and  hedge-roWs,  at  lOr.  1,000^000 

1,980,000  —  of  ways,  water,  and  buildings,  nothing. 
S/XX),000 fallow. 


46,916,000  acres,  the  whole  quantity  and  produce,        -        126,690,000 
Which  costs  in  labour,  artificers,  and  horse-keep,         -   '      5t>,'G90,00O 

■I       ■     ■    H         II        I       ■■ 

Hemains  net  increase  in  value  on  the  produce  of  the  land?     r  losxxi  OQO 
per  annum,       .------        5 

Of  which  the  laQdlor4s  take   •••••«•••••—« •«•— ^•^•«.«».  42 

The  state,  in  taxes  and  tithes,  •— ••  IS 

And  the  farmers  are  permitted  to  share  the  remaining  15 
which  is  all  they  receive  in  return  for  interest  of  c«^ita]» 

slcill,  industry,  and  attention. 

_j . «_  . 

•  -  •  • 

•  This  part  of  the  account  might  be  varied,  by  stating?  4000OOOO 
the  amount  of  animal  food  at          ....          J 

The  wool,  at--------  6,000,000 

The  tallow,  skin,  bones,  &c.  at        •        -        «        -  10,000,006 

.    Fed  by  horses,  &c.        -        -      '•       -        -       •      -  5,tXX),00O 

The  produce  of  animals,        •        -       .        «       6],000,<XX> 
which  ii  the  lame  amouAt  as  in  the  tezt^— J*  •^-    . 

Tt3  If 
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If  the  manttfoBuring  2nd  eominercial  part  of  Great  BritaiQ 
were  tojbc  tried  by  this  nile>  namely)  of  sharing  less  than 
one-fourth  part  of  their  real  gains,  as  appears  to  be  the 
case  with  the  agricultural  branch  of  the  community,  they, 
could  not  exist  an  hour,  under  what  they  would  term 
such  severe  oppression. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 


THE  following  summary  will,  in  some  measure,  shew 
that  more  has  been  done  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  with 
ti  view  to  benefit  and  improve  the  inhabitants,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

*  There  are  five  hundred  and  two  places  of  public  wor- 
ship. 

'  Four  thousand  and  fifty  seminaries  for  education  (in- 
cluding two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  parish  charity 
schools). 

*  Eight  societies  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting 
good  morals. 

*  Ten  societies  for  promoting  the  leamedj  the  useful, 
and  the  polite  arts. 

^  One  hundred  and  twenty^two  asylums^  and  alms* 
bouses,  for  the  helpless  and  indigent  (including  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Society  for  the  reclaiming  of  criminal  children). 

•Thirty 
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*  Thirty  hospitals  and  dispensatories  for  sick  and  Iame> 
and  for  delivering  poor  pregnant  women. 

•Seven  hundred  and  four  friendly,  or  benefit  societies 
and  institutions  for  charitable  and  humane  purposes. 

*  Which  several  institutions,  including  the  poor's-fatc 
of  about  245,000/.  are  supported  at  the  almost  incredible 
sum  of  750,000/.  per  annum.' 

In  this,  and  twa  or  three  adjoining  counties,  public  in- 
stitutions abound ;  but  there  is  a  great  want  of  economy  in 
most  of  them.  They  are,  for  the  greater  part,  converted 
into  expensive  jobs,  and  furnish  luxurious  support  to  a  few 
individuals.  There  is  scarcely  a  treasurer  to  any  public  in« 
stitution  for  charitable  purposes,  who  shews  any  disposition 
to  infuse  into  the  administration  of  its  finances,  the  smallest 
portion  of  that  economy  which  he,  properly,  exercises  in 
his  own  private  establishment.  Even  a  chaplain  to  one  of 
them,  at  this  time,  costs  the  subscribers  as  much  as  the 
medium  income  of  a  dozen  country  vicars.  ^ 

It  is  generally  true  of  the  public  institutions  in  London, 
that  they  cannot  have  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  their 
income  appropriated  to  the  real  obje<5t  of  their  being 
supported.  Even  Bridewell  Hospital  expentls  on  tlie 
objcfts  of  its  charity  only  one-fourth  part  of  its  revenue, 

or, -...  /;.  13,451 

In  salaries  of  its  officers, i9,t254 

In  feasts, ^ 3234 

In  repairing  and  altering  its  buildings,  17,333 

Its  whole  annual  revenue  in  1794  was  j^.J3,272 

*  For  the  administration  of  justice,  there  are  provided 
the  following  courts,  offices,  &c. 

*  Thirteen  supreme  courts. 

*  Forty-eight   subordinate    courfs,    including    quarter 
sessions,  courts  of  request,  &c. 

T  t  4  «  There 
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<  There  are  seven  thousand  and  forty  lawyers  praAisng 
in  these  several  courts. 

'  There  are  fourteen  gaolsi  and  five  houses  of  correftkni. 

*  Notwithstanding  all  thesey  it  is  a  melancholy  tratht 
that  vice  and  imm(»*ality  are  daily  gaining  strength,  and 
spreading  their  baneful  influence  over  the  inhabitants  of 
this  distridl. 

.  *  Civil  PMcy, — ^The  recovery  of  debts  stands  in  the 
^eatest  need  of  being  rendered  nK>re  easyj  speedy  and 
certain ;  and  of  being  reduced  to  the  least  expense  possi- 
ble. According  to  the  present  system,  if  a  debt  exceeds  for- 
ty shillings,  an  aflion  may  be  brought  in  a  superior  court, 
^bere,  if  contested,  the  expense  will,  at  the  lowest  coin* 
putation,  be  upwards  of  fifty  pounds,  and  the  defendant 
has  It  in  his  power  so  to  manage,  as  to  create  an  expendi- 
ture of  several  hundred  pounds,  as  well  as  to  occasion  a  vast 
deal  of  trouble  and  loss  of  time  to  the  plaintiff*.  So  ciraun- 
ittanccd,  prudent  men  suffer  great  losses  by  giving  up  jost  • 
claims  which  they  may  have  on  others,  and  paying  likevrise 
false  bills  charged  on  them  by  designing  people,  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  imperfe^lions  of  the  law, 

*  To  convince  the  reader  that  this  observation  is  not  ha* 
zarded  on  weak  grounds,  and  that  the  evil  is  so  great  as 
to  cry  aloud  for  a  remedy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that 
in  this  county  alone,  in  the  year  179''5,  the  number  of 
bailable  writs  and  executions  for  debts  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  were  5719,  and  the  debts  sued  for  amounted  to 
gl,791/. 

*  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  although  it  is  unquestion* 
nbly  true,  that  ti'e  mere  co  ts  cf  these  actions,  though  made 
lip,  and  not  defended  at  all,  would  amount  to  68,728/.; 
and   if  contested,    the  expense  would  be   no  less  than 

*  Between 
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^  Between  six  and  seven  thousand  pevsons  are  arrested 
annually  in  Middlesex,  one  half  of  whom  are  for  debts 
under  twenty  pounds.  In  the  kingdom  at  large,  the  num- 
ber is  not  less  than  forty  thousand  for  trifling  debts  iti  the 
course  of  a  year.  The  unavoidable  expense,  in  monejs 
and  loss  of  time,  at  the  lowest  computBtioA,  il  but  little 
under  a  million  pounds  sterling :  a  most  grievous  bilrdeOy 
which,  on  many  occasions,  sends  both  parties  to  a  gaolf 
involving  the  ruin  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

*  The  mind  is  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  deficientj 
of  this  important  branch  of  the  jurisplrudence  of  this 
country.  * 

*  Humanity,  justice,  and  policy,  plead  for  the  amend- 
tnent  of  a  system  so  contrary  to  reason,  and  so  shockti^g 
to  humanity*.' 

Most  of  the  means  of  improving  praAical  agrieuUurey 
which  occur  to  me  at  present,  are  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going parts  of  this  volume.  In  this  place  I  shall,  ther^ 
fore,  only  add  the  following  observations. 

In  the  progress  of  evaporation,  a  vast  quantity  of  en- 
riching particles  rise,  from  every  putrid  substance,  ioto 
the  atmosphere,  especially  where  the  wind  moves  with  t 
quick,  or  uninterrupted  current,  as  it  does  on  downs, 
hills,  and  extended  plains ;  from  which  it  carries  oflF  more 
than  it  deposits^  and  thus  has  a  tendency  to  impoverish 
such  places.  In  situations  sheltered  by  hills,  plantatiokis^ 
&c.  stagnant  air  is  produced|  which  deposits  more  than 
it  takes  up — this  difference  tends  towards  enriching  low 
landj  consequently,  if  high  and  numerous  hedge-rows^ 
plantations,  and  lofty  trees,  were  raised  in  exposed  situa* 


*  For  the  foregoing  accouot  I  am  Indebted  to  Mr,  CoM2UHO(rtr*t  a{i« 
tttrable  IVeatiie  on  Polkt .^7.  M,  • 

tionS| 
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tionS)  they  would  interrupt  the  injurious  current,  and 
procure  a  milder  air,  which  is  more  friendly  to  Tcgetatiou. 

Improvements  in  live  stocky  in  a  great  measure  depend 
on  first  improving  the  produce  of  the  soiL  Plenty  of 
•taress  turnips,  clover,  and  cole,  may  be  raised  on  very 
ordinary^  land.  They  will  sui^x>rt  the  best  stock,  and, 
■provided  the  soil  be  sufficiently  dry  to  bear  thetreadiif  of 
icattle  in  every  season,  even  though  the  land  be  either  m- 
turally  poor^  or  exhausted  by  bad  hushmdrj^  a  soccessioii  of 
irhese  crops  being  consumed  on  it,  will  rapidly  advance 
it  into  the  produJHve  class. 

Mr.  Bakewell's  system  of  improving  cattk^  should  be 
•generally  adopted ;  and,  by  rearing  them  on  snch  food  as 
inay  be  produced  on  enclosed  arable  labd,  the  live  stock  of 
the  nation  would  be  made  to  equal  the  best  at  thk  time.^ 

A  similar  method  of  annually  selecting  the  most  choice 
stidsy  rootSf  andJruHs^  should  become  universal  \  by  which 
means  the  improvement  in  the  vegetahU^  would  keep  pace 
vrith  that  in  the  anima/f  world. 

No  downs,  sheep-walks,  or  waste  land,  should  be  lett 
with  any  farm,  except  on  the  express  condition  of  its  be* 
ing  brought  into  the  most  pcrfcft  cultivation. 

No  tough  old  sward  sliould  be  broken  up  without  par- 
ing and  burning. 

Every  farmer  should  raise  tares,  and  then  turnips,  or 
cole,  in  succession  in  one  year,  and  feed  these  two  crops 
on  the  land  which  produced  them,  by  sheep  and  cattle; 
and  in  the  following  year  grow  wheat  on  the  same  land : 
thus  having  one  moiety  of  his  arable  land  cropped  with 
wheat,  and  the  other  fattening  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep. 

Every  proprietor  of  a  large  landed  estate  should  occupy 
one  of  his  own  farms,  which,  he  should  be  carcfid  to  cul« 

tivate 
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tiTate  on  the  most  improved  and  scientific  principles ;  in 
this  manner  he  would  teach  the  neighbouring  tenantry 
the  best  pra^ce^  by  the  most  powerful  of  all  means,  ^a:- 

The  Legislature  ought  to  interfere,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  conversion  of  timber  plants  into  pollards,  and  to  en« 
force  the  cutting  down  of  all  the  present  pollards.  This 
might  be  so  managed  as  to  convert  two  million  acres 
of  hedge-rows  into  nunneries  for  growing  timber  trees.  It 
would  also  be  the  means  of  adding  very  much  to  the  profit 
of  the  land- owner;  of  increasing  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try \  and  of  providing  the  most  ample  support  for  our  ship* 
ping. 

Improvements  should,  generally,  be  made  by  the  tenants* 
in  consideraton  of  long  leases.  This  would  secure  the 
payment  of  rent  to  the  landlord,  with  other  advantages. 

Any  contrivance  by  which  the  land  could  be  preserved 
firom  deterioration,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  both 
to  the  landlord  and  the  public.  Perhaps  an  a£V  of  parlia^- 
ment  should  be  passed  for  rhis  purpose,  requiring,  that  on 
the  expiration  of  every  lease,  a  valuation  should  be  made 
of  the  waste  committed  on  the  soil,  hedges,  ditches,  aud 
drains,  as  well  as  on  the  buildings  \  and  the  amount  of 
such  valuation  paid  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  to  the  incoming 
one,  if  he  be  expeAed  to  restore  the  state  of  these  things ; 
otherwise  it  should  be  paid  to  the  landlord. 

Woods  and  Plantations  might  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  to  an  equable  climate,  and  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  by  being  raised  only  among 
rocks, '  and  on.  such  hills,  mountains,  and  other  situations, 
as  are  unfit  for  the  production  of  more  valuable  crops. 

The  Wastes^  which,  in  their  present  state,  serve  only 
as  a  resort  for  robbers,  as  the  seat  of  agues  in  man,  and 
of  rottenness  in  sheep,  and  to  keep  up  a  worthless  breed  of 

cattle, 
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cattle^  might  be  advanced,  by  cultiyationy  so  as  to  rank 
with  the  best  land  in  the  kingdom* 

Cana/s  being  introduced  in  so  general  a  way  as  to  leare 
few  places  more  than  five,  or  seven  miles  distant  bom 
one ;.  and  the  roads  being  kept  so  clean  and  hard  as  to  be 
almost  free  from  every  obstmAion,  would  be  very  iin* 
portant  advantages  to  the  nation. 

jtn  increasing  p^ulatian  (as  the  greater  number  of  months 
to  be  supplied  will  create  ready  markets)  must  be  friendly 
to  agriculture*  Cities,  therefore,  being  the  graves  of  manr 
kind,  reduce  this  demand  much  below  what  it  wbuki  bci 
if  the  inhabitants  were  more  equally  distributed  over  tin 
more  healthy  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Peace^  as  it  usually  gives  much  greater  energy  to  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  cause  of  in- 
creasing wealth  among  the  middle,  and  more  numenxp 
classes  of  society,  and,  consequqitly,  induces  a  greater 
consumption  of  animal  food;  which  will,  as  cettainly, 
require  a  'arger  extent  of  cultivated  ground^.  It  is  self- 
evident,  that,  as  the  weakli  of  the  country  increases,  the 
demands  on  the  soil  must  increase  in  the  sanie  proportion; 
^nd  these  demands  cannot  much  longer  be  satisfied,  with^ 
out  either  enclosing  and  cultivating  the  waste  land,  orfbi^ 
cing  the  industrious  poor  to  perish  by  insufficiency  of  foodf* 

Commerce  might  be  much  extended,  the  number  of 


•  •  In  times  of  peace,  the  buiy  hand  of  labour  plies  the  plough,  tht 
•himlc,  the  hammer  and  t!ie  spade.  The  reward  is  plenty,  rapid  id* 
provcnient  in  the  arts,  and  increasing  populatiun. — IV,  F* 

f  Every  acre  will  support  its  man  well,  so  long  as  he  continnes  to  live 
on  -'.'rr.'fjble  footl;  but  Only  let  him  change  his  diet  to  one  meal  per  day  of 
Qt'.tr.i!  j''>o,'f,  and  he  will  require  the  produce  of  four  acres. — J,  M, 

The  c'iil<iren,  and  others,  of  the  industrious  poor,  died  in  this  minner 
^.utin,-  th.i  dearth  and  hijri*  price  of  provisions  in  1^00,  more  t(ian  they 
do  iu  ycA:-:  ci  tolerable  plenty,  by  at  least  seventy  thousancL— y.  M. 
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ships  increased,  our  sailors  multiplied,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  augmented,  by  carrying  the  surplus  produAs  of 
the  soil  to  the  markets  of  other  nations* 

The  improvements  here  enumerated,  if  properly  carried 
Into  cSc£tf  would  douile  the  amount  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  nation,  and  its  inhabitants  would  be  increased 
in  the  same  proportion.  On  the  whole,  though  they  are 
too  considerable  in  number,  as  well  as  in  magnitude,  to  be 
very  speedily  accomplished,  yet  they  are  certainly  attain- 
able ;  and  if  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  should  only  be  the  means  of  putting  them 
in  the  way  ultimately  to  arrive  at  perfection,  they  will  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  every  Briton. 

That  the  endeavours  of  the  Board  will,  in  the  end,  be 
crowned  with  success,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt^ 
since  we  know  that  the  growth  of  both  clover  and  turnips 
was  at  first  relu£bntly  adopted  by  farmers ;  and  tares  are 
still  only  grown  in  patches,  as  clover  and  turnips  formerly 
^were.  There  is*  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  tiey  will 
ifeon  attain  the  pre-eminence  they  deserve. 
*  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  advising  every  agricul- 
turist to  make  experiments  on  a  small  scale  at  first ;  as,  if 
they  were  always  so  made,  and  repeated  till  they  proved 
'  ihe  utility  of  the  scheme,  the  party  would  escape  discredit, 
and  avoid  the  risk,  to  which  a  contrary  condud  would  ren«- 
4or  him  liable^  of  sustaining  considerable  los$<  "" 
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IN  the  preceding  work  I  have  endeavoured,  so  &r  21 
my  information  and  ability  enabled  mey  to  give  a  £uthfui 
picture  of  the  present  praAice  of  the  county  of  MiddleseXi 
in  regard  to  Agricuhure ;  together  with  such  observationi 
and  remarks  thereon,  as  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  of 
writing  them;  in  doing  which,  and  in  recoixunending 
any  new  system,  either  from  my  own  experience^  or  the 
practice  of  other  persons,  I  have  aAed  itom  the  full 
€onvi£lion  of  the  utility  of  such  measures,  and  the 
certainty  of  their  proving  highly  beneficial  to  the 
nation. 

In  the  discussion  of  such  subje£ls  as  may  be  deemed 
not  immediately  relating  to  agriculture,  though  in  some 
measure  connefted  therewith,  I  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  those  particulars  only  that  appeared  to 
me  most  deserving  the  attention  and  concern  of  the  landed 
interest. 

I  have  also,  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  proportioned 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  subjefl,  endeavoured  to  point  oot 
some  of  the  most  material  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  and  throw  out  a  few  hints,  for  the  conside- 
ration of  more  able  men,  towards  removing  those  obstacles. 
These,  I  hope,  will  be  received  with  candour,  and  with 
that  attention  which  the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
subjeA  itself  is  more  entitled  to  claim,  than  the  manner 
}n  which  it  has  been  discussed  by  me. 

I  have  now  only  to  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  my  excellent  friend  William  Bray,  Esq.  who  kindif 

wrote 
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wrote  the  whole  Se£Uon  on  Tenures ;  to  Mn  John 
Richardson,  Mr.  Thomas  Bainbridge,  and  Mr.  John 
Trumper,  for  communicating  the  quantity  of  waste  land 
enclosed  in  Middlesex  since  the  first  publication  of  this 
work.    I  am  also  desirous  of  returning  thanks  to 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Berkeley, 

Lang  FORD  Millington,  Esq* 

Thomas  S.  D.  Bucknall,  Esq. 

George  Rose,  Esq.  C.P. 

Sir  William  Gibbons,  Ba-t. 

Abraham  Wilkinson,  M.D. 

Andrew  Reid,  Esq. 

John  Light  Banger,  Esq. 

R.  P.  Carew,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  William  Vyse,  LL.D. 

The  Rev.  J.  Tickell, 

Mr.  James  Lucas,  and 

Mr.  Richard  Crockford  ; 
for  their  several  communications.     An  apology  is  also  due 
from  me  to  Patrick  Colq^houn,  Esq.  and  others,  for 
ihe  quotations  which  I  have  made  from  their  works. 

J,M. 
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No.  I. 

HOUNSLOHT^  HEATH. 


Cepy  of  an  ancient  Ordinance^  kindly  furnished  by  Sir  WM. 
Gibbons^  Bart,  of  ^anwell-place^  which  shews  the 
original  rights  claimed  by  different  parishes  on  Hounslow* 
heath. 


THE  BILL  OF  HOUNSLOlV-HEATHy  37  HENRT  Fill. 

TVhere  the  King's  Majestic  ys  at  this  present  seased 
one  estate  of  inherytancc  of  the  waste  grounde  and 
>ric  comonlye  called  Hounsloo-heath,  conteyning  in 
^V£  ffower  thousand  twoo  hundryth  fFower  score  thyr- 
^  acres  and  one  roode,  lying  and  extending  into  the 
^1^3  parishes,  and  hamlets,  Istelworthj  Braynford,  and 
ylcenham,  Heston,  Fcltham\  Harlington,  Craynfeld, 
londesworthi  Stanwell,  Hanworthe,  Bedfounte, 
pton,  Hounsloo,  and  Tedington,  in  his  Grace's 
ie  of  Middlesex ;  his  Highnes  most  prudentlie  con- 
s^isig,  that  as  the  barreness  and  infertylitie  thereof,  by 
^*^^e  of  dylygencc  and  industrye  of  men,  nccessarylyc 
•-^yxed  for  the  amendment  or  mayntenance  of  any 
^'^xide  that  shall  bryng  forthe  his  frutc,  brcadythe  as 

^XtJDLESEX.]  u  u  well 
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well  scarsytic  and  lacke  of  all  manner  of  grayne,  gnffc, 
woode,  and  other  necessary  thynges,  amongs  his  Grace's 
subjefb  thy  inhabitance  of  the  said  parishes,  as  also  is  the 
veraie  oryginall  mother  and  contynual  nurs  of  derth  of 
thyngs  amongs  his  people  dwelling  in  the  confynes  of  the 
same>  even  so  the  conversyon  therof  into  tyllage  and  ser'al 
pasture  by  menys  labor  and  paynes,  besids  that  yt  shall  be 
an  exile  of  idlenes  in  those  parties,   must  of  necessyte 
cause  and  bring  furthe  to  all  his  said  subje£l$  plantie  and 
habandance  of  all  thyngs  above  remembred  ;  and  albcjt 
his  Highnes  myght  justelie,  by  the  auncyent  lawes  of  tius 
his  realme,  approve  to  his  owne  peculyar  proffyt  and  ad- 
vantage a  greate  parte  of  the  same  waste  and  heath  i  never* 
theless,  his  Majestye  most  graciouslye  tendering  more  the 
common  wele  of  his  subjeAs  there  than  the  advauncement 
of  his  owne  comodytie,  hath  not  alonlie  already^  to  his 
great  costs  and  charges,  caused  dyverse  of  his  counsell, 
and  others  of  his  ofFycers  and  mynysters,  by  vcrtue  of  bis 
Grace's  commyssion  in  that  behalf  to  them  dyrefted,  to 
rcpayre  thither,  to  vewe,  survey,  and   consider,  the  saiJ 
wast  and  hethe,  and  thereupon  to  assygn  out,  by  mete 
and  bounds,  to  every  of  the  said  parishes,  a  convenycnt, 
part  and  porc'on  of  the  same,  and  owt  of  those  parts  and 
porc'ons,  by  lot,  to  apoynte  in  severaltyc  to  cveryc  inha- 
bytant  within  the  said  paryshes  and  hameletts  suche  quan- 
tite  of  the  said  heathe,   as  by  the  dyscrecyon  of  the  said 
commyssioners  was  thought  mete  and  convenient,  havii^g 
a  specyall  regard  to  the  nombre  of  the  inhabytants  in 
every  parishe,  and  to  the  nombre  of  acres  of  hethe  ly- 
myted  to  everye  of  the  said  hameletts  and  parishes ;  but 
also  is  contented  and  pleased,  at  the  humble  petycion  and 
sute  of  his  said  subjcfts,  to  whom  and  thair  posteritye  the 
commodytie  hereof  shall  specially  redounde,  that  yt  be  en- 
acted by  his  Highnes,  as  hereafter  cnsythe :  WlKfrforc 
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be  jt  ordayned)  enaAed^  and  established,  by  the  King, 
with  thassent  of  the  Lordes  Spiritual  and  Temporall,  and 
of  the  Comons  in  ,this  present  P  liament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authorytie  of  the  same  that  suche  parte  and  so 
muche  of  the  said  waste  and  hethe  whereof  his  Grace  is 
now  seased,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  be  seased  of  one 
estate  of  inherytance,  as  shall  be  at  any  time  hereafter  by 
his  Grace's  comyssoners,  qr  ffower  of  them,  heretofore 
named,  or  hereafter  to  be  named,  certyfied  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  into  his  Higlmes  Court  of  the  Augmen- 
tac'oDs  of  the  revenues  of  his  Grace's  crownc,  to  be  mete 
and  convenyent  to  be  converted,  used,  or  occupied,  into 
tyllage,  pasture,  meadow,  or  other  sevcrall  grounds,  shall 
from  hensforth  immcdyatly  be  and  remayn  perpetually 
copyhold  lands,  and  shall  be  dcamcd  and  adjudged  of  the 
nature,  qualetyO)  and  condicon  of  copyhold  lande,  to  all 
intents,  construcc'ons,  and  purposes.  And  that  every 
tenente,  inhabytant,  resyante,  and  others,  their  heircs, 
successors,  and  assignes,  and  the  heirs,  successors  and 
assignes  of  every  of  them,  shall  have  and  enjoye  suche 
ryght,  tytle,  interest,  possession,  rt-mayiido,  and  rever-i 
syon,  of  and  in  the  porc'on^iod  parte  of  the  said  wust  and 
hetlie,  to  them  or  any  them  by  the  said  commys?i^'oners 
assygned,  or  to  be  assigned,  as  shall  be  by  the  said  com- 
myssyoners,  or  fowcr  of  them  at  tlic  lest,  by  copy  to 
them  or  any  of  them  to  be  hade  and  ;iiade,  declared,  or 
expressed,  and  the  same  shall  be  certyfied  in  to  the  said 
couTX  of  Augmentacious  under  there  liands  and  scales. 
And  be  yt  further  cnafted,  by  the  authorytyc  aforesaid, 
that  all  and  every  tenate,  inb.abytant,  and  rcsy^mt;  and 
Other  above  remembered,  shall  immedyailie  after  certificat, 
made  as  ys  aforesaid,  bedeamed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to 
be  tenate,  by  copy  of  court  rolle,  of  the  part  and  porcion 

uu2  to 
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to  theniy   or   any  of  them,   as  ys  aforsaid  alioted  and 
granted  by  copy  of  court  rolle  to  such  manor  or  lonUiip 
being  within  the  said  parishes  and  hamletts,  or  any  of 
them  as  the  said  comyssyoners,  or  fower  of  them  at  lesti 
uppoQ  the  said  certyfycat,  shall,  under  thair  handes  and 
sea'  $f  assigne  and  appoynte  them  or  any  of  them  unto, 
and  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  copy  of  courte  rolle  to 
hym  or  them  made  of  the  same ;  and  that  after  assigmcnt 
and,  certyficat  made  as  ys  aforesaid,  iht  same  parts  and 
porc'ons  shall  be  taken,  had,  and  reputed,  to  all  intents 
perpetuallie,  as  only  mem^s  and  parcells  of  the  manner 
or  lordship  whereunto  they  ar  so  appointed  and  assigned  \ 
and  that  the  stewarde  for  the  tyme  being  of  any  soch 
manors  or  lordshipps,  whereunto  any  part   or  porc'on  of 
the  said  hethe  or  waste,  shall  be  by  the  said  comyssyoncrs, 
or  ffbwer  of  them  assigned  unto,  shall,-  after  certyfjcat 
thereof  as  ys  aforesaid,  have  full  power  and  authoritre 
from  tyme  to  tyrac,  as  the  case  shall  justlyc  requyre,  to 
lett  and  grant  the  same,  by  copy  of  courte    rolle,  to  any 
person  or  persones,  to  hold  the  same  parts  and  porc'ons, 
accordyng  to  the  estate  and  interests  prescribed  in  thair 
copees,  at  the  wyll  of  the  lord,  accordyng  to  the  customc 
of  the  manor  or  lordshippe  wlKi'eunto  the  said  party  and 
porcons  are  as  ys  abovesaid  assigned  or  appointed  to  apper- 
teyn ;   and  also,  that  all  customes,   usages,    condycons, 
and  ordy nances,  which  the  said  comyssyoncrs   or  foircr 
of  them  at  the  lest,  shall  at  any  tyme  hereafter  prescrybe, 
rendre,  decree,  or  make,  concerning  any  parte  or  jxarctl! 
of  the  said  wast  or  hethe,  shall  be  as  good,  fyrme,  and 
stable  in  the  lawe,  beyngg  certyfyed  under  the  handes 
and  scales  of  the  said  comysyoners,  or  fower  of  them  at 
the  lest,  into  the  said  court  as  ys  aforsaid,  to  all  purposes 
and  effc<?ts,  as  yfF  thaie  and  every  of  them   were  partico* 
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larly  f ecTted  and  enaAed  by  authorytyc  of  this  Parlya- 
floent.    Provyded  allwaycs^  that  yf  any  suche  persotie  or 
penoncs^  to  whom  any  parte  of  the  sayd  waste  and  hethe 
shall  be  alloted,  do  ether  refuse  to  take  by  copy  of  court 
rolle  the  parte  and  porc'on  to  him  alloted,  assigned,  or 
letteti,  or  to  be  alloted,  assigned  or  letten,  as  ys  aforsaid, 
or  ells  refuse  to  convert  his  sayd  part  or  porc*on  into  tyl- 
lage  or  pasture,  and  in  suche  sorte  to  improve  the  same, 
within  such  tyme  as  to  hym  or  them  shall  be  prcscrybed 
or  assigned  by  the  said  comyssyoners,  or  fowcr  of  them 
mt  the  lest,  that  then  suche  persoiie  and  persones  as  be  or 
shall  be  tennte  for  terme  of  lyf,  for  terme  of  yerest  or  at 
wyll,  of  such  messe^  cotage,  or  lande,  in  resped  wherof 
the  said  parte  and  porcon  is  or  shall  be  alloted  or  assigned j 
shall  and  maye  take,  have,  and  receyve  of  the  sayd  stew- 
ards, the  said  part  and  porcon  of  the  said  wast,  to  hold  at 
the  will  of  the  lorde,  after  the  custome  of  the  said  mannor 
or  lor  Jshippe,  for  terme  of  twenty-one  ycres ;  the  re-* 
mainder  thereof  after  the  end  and  determination  of  the 
said  lease  of  xxi  yeres,  to  the  owner  of  the  said  messe» 
cotage,  or  londi  to  hold  to  him,  his  heires,  and  assfgfi«s^ 
at  the  will  of  the  lorde,  after  the  custome  of  the  said  man-' 
nor.     And  be  yt  further  enafted,  by  the  saide  aothof  itye^ 
that  yf  the  said  lessee  refuse  that  to  take  as  ys  abovcmid^' 
that  then  any  other  the  King's  subjeAs,  borne  under  his 
Grace's  obedyence,  shall  and  may  take,  have,  and  re« 
ceyve,  the  same  "parte  and  porcon  of  the  said  waste,  av 
ys  abovesaid,  for  term  of  xxi  yeres,  whh  remaynder  to 
the  said  owner,  as  ys  abovesaid.     Provided  also,  that  atf 
and  everye  suche  lessee  for  terme  of  xxi  yeres,  as  ys 
abovesaid,  shall  and  maye  improve  the  said  parte  and  por« 
con  of  the  said  waste  and  hethe  to  hym  letten,  by  copye 
of  cour'w  rolle,  during  the  said  xxi  yeres,  without  any 
iffterrtipc*on  of  any  owner  of  any  such  messe,  cotage,  ot 

u  u  3  iondsy 
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lond^  any  surrcndre^  discharge,  detamiDacoOs  or  for- 
fayture,  of  bis  or  thair  interestj  estats»  or  terms,  of  and 
in  any  suche  messe,  cotage,  or  londs,  notwithstanding. 

Signed, 

GEORGE  ROSE, 

Ucr. 


No.  II. 

Letter  from  ANDREW  Reid^  Esq.  to  the  Author^  rddthf 
to  EnfieU'chase^  and  the  Enclosure  of  the  Commons  neor 
London^  urging  the  Necessity  of  making  them  Freehold  aid 
Tithefree, 

SIR, 

.  I  AM  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  answer  your  querio 
rcspefting  Enfield-chase,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.— 
Not  having  any  interest  in  it»  and  my  time  being  very 
much  taken  up  in  my  business,  I  have  not  attended  to  the 
cultivation  of  each  separate  allotment  \  but  firom  riding 
over  it  frequently,  I  am  enabled  to  state  in  general  termsi 
that  the  King's  allotment,  for  the  number  of  acres  it  con* 
tains,  is  in  the  worst  state  of  cultivation  of  any  land  on 
the  Chase.  A  considerable  portion  of  it,  I  believe  from 
one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  acres,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  Mr.  Kays,  the  greatest  part  of  which  either  lies  in 

'  its  original  state,  or  is  in  as  bad  a  state  of  cultivation  as 
it  can  possibly  be^  in  some  instances,  hardly  growing  tbe 
seed  sown  upon  it.     The  South  Mims  allotment  has,  in 

^general,  been  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  culturci 
and  this  y^ar  bears  as  fine  crops  as  I  ever  beheld.  Mr. 
Btng,  in  particular,  has  a  farm  of  chase  land,  his  pro- 
portion of  Mims  allotment,  which  may  challenge  some 
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6f  ike  beit  land  in  the  kingdom  far  the  burthen  it  pro- 
doceSf  and  for  the  peculiar  good  husbandry  which  is  be- 
stowed on  it. 

It  is  highly  to  be  lamented,  that  the  valuable  commons 
of  £ngland  should  remain  so  long  uncultivated  y  but  par<« 
ticulanrly  so,  that  Finchley-common,  Hounslo\r,  Epping** 
forest,  and  other  tracts  of  very  valuable  wastes  within 
twelve  miles  of  London,  should  not  be  enclosed  even  by 
a  compulsory  a£t  of  parliament,  if  it  be  found  impossible 
to  accommodate  all  the  jarring  interests  that  impede  this 
great  improvement  in  any  other  way.     Finchley-conunooj 
with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  I  suppose  contains  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  acres,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  of 
an  excellent  quality.    On  an  average,  I  presume  it  would 
lett  at  thirty  shillings  per  acre,  the  tenant  being  at  the 
expence  of  enclosing  it.     At   present,  it  starves  a  few 
miserable  ponies,  and  a  much  larger  stock  of  sheep  thaa 
it  can  carry  ;*  and  in  wet  summers,  many  of  the  sheep  die 
of  the  rot.    The  increasing  size  of  the  metropolis  de- 
mands that  every  acre  near  it  should  be  brought  into  a 
state  of  a£Uve  cultivation ;  and  if  the  clergy,  lay  impro- 
priaU>rs  and  others,  are  blind  enough  to  the  great  interest 
of  the  community,  and  to  their  own  in  particular,  as  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  general  enclosure  bill,  on 
the  only  sound  principle  on  which  such  a  bill  can  be 
1)eneficial,  I  mean  making  the  new  enclosed  land  tytkc" 
free  and  freehold^  a  law  should  pass  without  loss  of  time, 
to  compel  them.    Sir  John  Sinclair's  bill  I  have  thought 
extremely  deficient,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  the  clergy  the  * 
option  of  taking  such  a  proportion  of  the  commons  as  can 
be  agreed  upon,  or  of  taking  their  tithes  in  kind  after  thft. 
improvement  takes  place.    It  also  gives  a  negative  to  the 
majority  in  numbers  \  and  as  all  the  commons  round  Lon- 
don  are  depastured  by  the  cattle  of  the  small  freeholders 

.    V  u  4  and 
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and  copyholdersj  whose  proporticm  of  the  cofOmoOj  when 
enclosedi  would  not  be  an  obje^i;  to  themj  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  would  objeA  to  an  enclosure.  Findi* 
ky-commoa  m  particular>  is  wtthcHit  stints  and  people 
livbg  in  other  parishes^  taking  a  field  m  Finchley^  and 
ereAing  a  hut  in  that  field,  where  they  make  a  smokt^ 
turn  as  many  sheep  on  the  common  a^  they  please  j  it 
therefore  in  such  a  dry  summer  as  this^  becomes  of  littk 
or  no  value  to  any  one. 

I  have  said  thus  much  on  the  subjeft  of  the  wastes,  in 
hopes  that  those  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  may  form  a 
Tery  striking  feature  in  your  improved  Report.  I  most 
anxiously  wish  to  see  them  all  enclosed,  and  shall  he  ha[^ 
to  sec  you  take  up  the  subjcA  in  a  manaer  that  must  con* 
yince  every  man  that  these  commons  in  particular  shonld 
be  immediately  enclosed,  firee  from  the  trammels  which  ths 
clergy  would  impose  on  their  improvement ;  2nd,  if  pos- 
sible, free  from  any  claims  from  the  lords  of  manors,  to 
whom  an  equivalent  might  be  given  in  laod>  or  in  money* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

ANDREW  RBIBr 

GreenhilUGrove,  near  Bamet,  Herts, 
August  \6,  1796. 


NO.  Ill* 
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ExtraBfrom  a  Letter frm  Dr.  WlLKlNBON  to  the  Author^ 
relative  to  the  Cukvvation  of  ^Riifietd'Chase^  the  application 
of  Chalky  and  the  superiority  of  Paring  and  Burning  to 
every  other  Method  of  Tilling  this  Soil. 

SIRj 

In  answer  to  your  query  respeAing  the  chase^  the  whole 
ol  the  enclosed  land  is  now  in  cultivation,  except  about 
1200  acres  belonging  to  the  tenants  of  the  crown. 

I  have  found  the  fertility  of  the  chase  land  much  in- 
creased by  the  application  of  chalk  and  lime.  The  strong 
wet  loaois  of  this  distriA  are  rendered  dryer  and  more 
mellow  by  the  calcareous  earth*  I  have  laid  on  twelve 
loads  of  chalk  and  160  bushels  of  lime  per  acre.  They 
are  brought  from  Cheshunt-common,  distant  about  three 
ookiles.  In  a  wet  winteri  the  extent  of  the  lime  and  chalk 
might  have  been  easily  traced,  by  the  superior  vigour  and 
more  florid  appeacance  of  the  wheat.  I  have  likewise 
found,  which  is  worth  remarking/  that  the  harvest 
was  forw,ardest  on  the  lands  which  had  been  chalked  and 
limed.  Where  I  adopted  ^fhis  praAice,  the  crops  have 
been  uniformly  good  in  the  following  succession :  fallow, 
wheat,  beans,  wheat.  Mj  experience  carries  me  no 
farther,  as  it  is  only  three  years  since  I  began  the  use  of 
lime. 

Should  a  general  enclosure  of  the  waste  lands  take  place, 
there  is  no  question  of  more  importance  than  the  expedi- 
#ocy  of  breaking  up  the  turf  by  paring  and  burning. 
My  own  experience  suggests  the  following  arguments  in 
fiivour  of  this  prafUcc 
That  it  saves  a  very  heavy  expense  in  the  first  breaking 
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up  of  land^  when  a  gainea  per  acre  will  not  cover  die 
charges  of  ploughing. 

That  the  burnt  clay,  a£Ung  as  a  mechanical  manurci^ 
breaks  the  stifEiiess  and  adhe&ion  of  the  soil. 

That  the  ashes  are  found  to  possess  the  most  fertilizing 
qualities  as  a  manure ;  and  by  this  operation  are  laid  on 
the  premises  at  a  small  expense. 

That  by  destroying  the  natural  coarse  grass  whicb 
grows  up  among  the  corn  (unless  the  turf  has  been  pre- 
viously burnt },  it  allows  the  cultivator  to  introduce  dover 
in  an  early  course,  which  would  otherwise  be  choaiced  in 
its  tender  shoots  by  an  abundant  spring  of  grass. 

That  it  secures  the  first  crop  from  the  ravages  of  the 
worm,  which  are  found  so  abundant  in  the  fresh  turf. 
.  That  so  far  from  ruining  the  staple  of  the  soil,  I  have 
found  land  thus,  treated^  retaining  its  fertility  for  five 
crops  successively,  without  the  additional  stimulus  of  anj 
other  manure* 

After  all,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  the pra£Uce  maybe 
injurious,  if  followed  by  an  injudicious  course  of  crops. 

ABRM.    WIXJCINSOM. 

August  31,  1796. 


No.  IV. 
On  Newbury  Peat  Ashes^  in  a  Letter  U  the  Author. 

SIR,  . 

The  ashes  are  a  guinea  per  hundred  in  the  place.    The 

freight  to  Kingston,  Surrey,  will  be  a  guinea  and  an  half 

more.    We  dress  our  clover  and  new  sown  grass  seeds 

with  ashes^  and  sow  about  ten  or  twelve  bushels  per  acre » 

thej 
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ihey  will  also  do  for  meadow  land ;  I  have  known  them 
sown  on  wheat ;  but  they  arc  very  apt  to  blight.    They 
do  very  well  on  vetches. 
*  I  am  your  humble  senranti 

»D.   CROCKFORD. 
Englefield,  Feb.  g,  1/94. 


No.  V. 
On  Soot,  Malt  Dusty  Isfc.  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author* 

RESPECTED   FRIEND^ 

The  usual  quantity  of  soot  sown  per  acre,  as  top-dress- 
ing) is  about  forty  bushels.  I  think  to  increase  it  to  sixty; 
if  land  is  poor,  it  may  be  done  with  advantage  to  the  crop. 
T'he  time  of  sowing,  I  believe,  cannot  be  better  fixed 
than  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  the  fore  part  of  the 
next ;  although  some  farmers  are  of  the  mind,  that  a 
'little  later  is  better,  as  they  believe  frost  is  detrimental  to 
-aoot ;  and  if  land  lays  much  on  a  descent,  it  is  more  lia- 
ble to  be  drove  away  by  floods. 

The  quantity  of  kiln  dust  that  I  make  us  of,  is  from 
fifty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre ;  but  generally  use  it  for 
.  barley ;  if  for  wheat,  about  the  same  quantity,  and  the 
usual  time  of  sowing  is  the  sai^e  as  soot.  I  have  some- 
times sown  -malt-dust  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  wheat, 
but  in  a  mild  whiter  it  is  apt  to  work  too  soon  ;  of  course 
leaves  off  too  soon  also.  I  have  had  but  little  experience 
with  reipe£l  to  grass  land,  but  I  am  of  opinion  both  soot 
and  kiln-dust  may  be  sown  with  advantage.  Have  heard 
that  soot  made  use  of  on  clover,  answers  very  well.  I 
jiave  this  year  sown  tliree  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of 
soot  With  the  wheat,  and  ploughed  it  in  at  the  same  timc» 

on 
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on  about  aiz  acres  of  poor  landf  after  a  suinmer's  bllkf% 
and  new  land  drainedj  bot  cannot  set  any  eBEoEk  firooi  k 
at  present.  The  remaining  part  of  the  piece  is  dressed 
with  other  manure  from  Losidonf  via.  a  part  squib^  and 
a  part  minc^meatt  at  about  the  same  expense  per  acre^ 
but  appears  far  the  best  at  present. 

Conclude  with  respe6lS|  thy  sincere  weU-wisher^ 

jis.  LUcas* 
Brickendon^bury, 
2d  Month,  iUh,  1794. 


No.  VI. 

Mode  rfFatttmng  CattU  fvitb  Moiassit.    By  L.  MlLUVO- 
TON,  Esq.  in  a  Litter  U  Sir  JOHH  SlNCLAUS,  Bmrt. 

SIR» 

As  you  did  me  the  honour^  yesterdayi  to  request  thit 
I  would  put  down  on  paper,  the  substance  of  some  Uttle 
observations  I  had  made  on  the  fattening  of  cattle  expedi* 
tiouslyi  by  the  addition  of  molasses  to  their  common  food» 
I  now  sit  down  to  do  so,  but  with  great  diffidence.  It 
has  been  my  practice,  and  pretty  generally  that  of  mf 
neighbours,  to  give  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  molasses^ 
twice  a  day,  to  a  very  poor  ox,  that  has  been  worked  for 
ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  in  the  yokes,  till  he  could 
scarcely  stand.  The  mode  of  giving  the  molasses  is,  liy 
putting  a  gallon  of  Indian  corn,  oats,  or  any  refuse  or 
damaged  com,  roughly  ground,  or  potatoes,  into  a  pet  of 
boiling  water,  just  enough  to  form  it  into  a  thkk  maih, 
or  pudding-like  substance,  called  by  the  negroes  in  Bar* 
badoes  coocoo.  It  is  well  stirred  with  a  long  woodea 
spoon»  till  nearly  cool,  to  furevent  its  burning  to  the  sides 

of 
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•f  the  iron  pot.  When  cold,  it  is  made  into  balls,  or 
4ainp8|  of  about  a  pound  weight.  Half  of  these  balls  is 
given  to  an  ox  morning  and  evening,  dipping  each  into 
the  molasses,  which,  after  a  few  days,  is  eaten  with  great 
avidity,  and  very  quickly  fattens  the  ox^  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  hay,  or  any  green  fodder,  not  too  succulent  or 
flatulent.  A  spoonfyl  or  two  of  salt  is  generally  dissolved 
in  the  water.  When  ground  com  is  not  used,  the  dry- 
food,  such  as  cane  tops,  tedded  or  withered  in  the  sun^ 
dried  guinea  grass,  or  oil-cake,  is  well  wetted  with  the 
same  quantity  of  molasses,  diluted  with  as  much  water^ 
tnd  some  salt  dissolved  in  it. 

With  great  respect,  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

LANGD.   MILLINGTON. 
Bemers-sireet,  April  Z,  1795. 


No.  vir. 

jfn  Account  of  a  Dutch  Dairy.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  TiCKF.lL. 

SIR, 

The  economy  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  management  of 
their  milch  cows,  being  recommended  in  one  of  the 
Agricultural  Reports,  as  an  objcft  worthy  of  inquiry,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  send  you  such  previous  information  on 
the  subjeft,  as  my  cursory  notes,  made  some  years  since 
on  the  spot,  furnish  me  with,  on  the  inspeftion  of  three 
great  cow-houses,  at  Utrecht,  Harlacm,  and  Amsterdam, 
which  were  construftcd  on  an  oblong  square,  and  of  a 
moderate  height,  with  a  slight  floor  over  head,  for  a  cer- 
tain occasional  quantity  of  hay  cut  out  of  a  Dutch  barn 
adjoining  the  cow-house.    The  building  within  was  air^^ 

apd 
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and  latninous ;  its  length  determined  by  the  number  of  die 
cows,  which  might  amount  from  forty  to  sixtyy  or  more,  and 
from  three  to  four  feet  allowed  to  each  cow — ^its  breadth 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  which  may  thus  be  distributed: 
twelve  feet  in  the  centre,  between  two  rows  of  cows, 
indudiDg  a  sloping  gutter  on  either  side,  in  the  front  of, 
and  in  a  line  with,  the  heads  of  the  cows ;  five  feet  €Q 
either  side  for  their  standing,  and  immediately  bebind 
their  tails  a  gutter  two  feet  wide,  and  nearly  as  many 
deep,  and  also  a  four  feet  walk  on  either  side  behind  each 
gutter.     The  centre  walk  is  paved  with  clinkers,  and 
kept  very  clean,    and  sanded^    between  which  and  the 
two  sloping  channels,  paved  likewise  with  clinkers  (one 
in  each  front  row  of  cows)  is  a  thick  board,  a  foot  and 
half  high,  fixed  edgeways,  to  keep  the  hay,  &c.  on  which 
the  cows  are  fed,  within  the  bounds  of  the  channel.    The 
cows  are  tied  up  with  a  slight  chain,  or  rope  round  the 
neck,  fastened  to  an  iron  ring,  running  up  and  down  a 
fixed  post ;  under  the  standing  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet 
of  the  cows,  fir  timber,  a  foot  and  half  wide,  is  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  house  (as  stone,  or  any  harder 
substance,  would  probably   founder  their  feet)  and  the 
interval  filled  up  with  a  fioor  of  sand  and  lime,  gradiH 
ally  depressed  towards  the  middle,  the  better  to  receive 
the  incumbent  belly  of  the  cow.     The  timber,  on  which 
the  hind  feet  stand,  is  rather  higher  than  that  in  front, 
both  to  enable  the  cow  to  reach  her  meat  the  more  easily, 
and  likewise  to  ejcft  her  excrements  the  more  cleanly. 
Each  cow*s  tail  is  platted,  and  to  promote  cleanliness, 
tied  by  a  slight  cord  fastened  to  a  narrow  slip  of  deal, 
nailed  above,  which  prevents  their  flourishing  their  tails, 
but  not  their  lying  down. 

Their  food  is  hay,  with  repeated  warm  messes  of  grains, 
boiled  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbage,  refuse  carrots,  oil-cake, 

buck* 
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buck-wheat,  &c.  &c.  which  are  placed  before  them  in  the 
front  channel  above  mentioned^  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
is  fixed  a  pump  to  supply  them  with  water,  which  they 
drink,  as  it  glides  gently  down  before  them  in  the  said 
channel;  and  in  very  cold  weather,  the  pump  water  it 
tempered  with  hot  water.  In  order  jto  remove  the  excre- 
ments in  the  gutter  before-mentionedj  a  square  boards 
fixed  in  a  long  handle,  the  cxzQ,  breadth  of  the  clinker- 
paved  gutter,  is  used,  with  which  they  are  pushed  down 
the  gutter,  and  through  an  opening  at  the  extremity  of 
the  house,  into  a  deep  pit  made  to  receive  them ',  and 
afterwards,  by  means  of  a  long  spout,  water  is  conveyed 
from  the  pump  into  the  gutter,  which  is  washed  perfeAly 
clean,  twice,  or  oftener,  in  the  day ;  as  also  is  the  channel 
in  front  of  the  cows.  As  the  cows  remain  constantly  tied 
up,  from  the  time  they  return  from  pasture  to  their  winter 
quarters,*  in  November  or  December,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  till  they  go  to  grass  in  April,  it  is  sur* 
prizing,  from  this  arrangement  and  economy,  with  what 
facility  and  thrift  a  great  number  of  cows  are  taken  care 
of  by  a  very  few  hands ;  and  also  with  what  neatness, 
though  they  are  allowed  no  litter,  but  what  little  refuse 
hay  is  left  by  them.  The  eye  of  tlie  master  indeed  is 
always  upon  them,  for  at  tlie  upper  end  of  their  house 
be  also  has  usually  his  abode,  divided  only  by  a  running 
curtain,  but  fitted  up  with  every  convenience,  and  in  the 
neatest  manner,  for  condut^ing  the  dairy,  as  coppers  for 
boiling  water,  and  the  various  messes  for  the  cows,  &c. 
In  short,  no  people  on  earth  (the  Chinese  not  excepted) 
study  and  prac^ij»e  the  **  multum  in  parvo^'  more  assidu- 
ously, and  with  greater  success,  than  the  patient,  indus- 
trious, frugal,  provident  Dutchman,  among  whom  many 
ingenious  contrivances  in  all  arts  and  professions  are  to  be 
found,  worthy  the   imitation  of  the  most   enlightened 

nations 
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nations.  When  the  -cows  go  to  gnis»  tbqr  are  doAed, 
(at  least  those  which  are  umder,  or  have  kitclf  calved) 
with  a  coarse  bemfea  Jacket  toLtca^Mig  frooa  the  shonUen 
to  the  rumpf  and  half  way  down  the  nbi^  and  £istened]i]r 
■trhig$  tinder  che  legs ;  the  intention  of  which  is  to  gosid 
fbasc  which  are  tender»  fcc;  after  thcic- winter's  confine 
ineoty  from  the  perpendicslar  dews,;  which  are  leif 
heavy-  in  their  low^  dee|v  rich  m^ows^  aad  likewise  ta' 
ipcrease  their  milk,  which  warmth  Terj  essentially  con^ 
tributes  to.  The  same  ^poecaotion  is  adopted^  I  nndo^ 
stanc^  ia  winter,  before  they  return  to  house,  if  the  wea* 
ther  is  severe,  or  when  a  cow  calves  iote.  While  at  gnn, 
their  keepers  avail  themselves  of  every  opportnnity  to 
supply  them  with  brewers'  wash,  &c.  which  frosnhahit 
they  drink  greedily,  in  preference  to  SDch.  nnpalatdik 
(if  not  brackish)  water  as  their  dykes  usually  afiferd* 

After  the  cows  quit  their  winter  quarters,  their  house 
is  cleaned  with  the  greatest  niceness,  and  even  the  boards 
washody  and  scoured  with  hot  water,  sand  and  soap  ;  bat 
notwithstanding  all  this  neatness,  and  the  constant  care 
and  attention  of  their  owners,  it  sometimes  happens,  as 
in  1772  and  1773,  that  they  lose  the  greater  part  of 
their  stock :  the  bowels  were  generally  first  attacked,  and 
that  90  violently,  as  to  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  This 
distemper  tlien  prevailed  not  only  in  the  cow-houses,  but 
pursued  the  poor  animals  to  their  pastures,  in  one  of 
which  half  the  herd  would  be  swept  off  in  a  few  days, 
and  all  escape  perhaps  in  that  adjoining ;  while  in  a  tliird 
neighbouring  pasture  the  distemper  raged  with  equal  vio» 
Icnce  as  in  the  first.  No  less  various  was  the  condud 
of  the  several  proprietors  on  this  occasion«~4Qme  consi- 
dered the  distemper  as  a  judgment  from  heaven,  and  . 
thought  it  in  vain,  if  not  impious,  to  attempt  any  means 
for   their  recovery.    Others,   less  superstitious^  adopted  -« 

the 
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tlie  cnost  celebrated  rcmediesi  and  left  no  means  un<ssa]pied 
to  oppose  the  virulence  /of  the  disteinper»  but  wi|b  little 
snccesa.  It  is  remarkable^  that  the  cows  in  Flai)ders.are. 
generally  very  healthy,  notwithfttanding  they- lie  on  U^cih 
duagi  more  or  less,  the  year  round.  The  f  kmish  peasant 
keepc  his  cattle  rather  in  a  <;avei  than  a  cpWthouae,r;m4; 
iaslead  of  carrying  out  the  dung^  fresh  littcr^and  d^y- 
tMid»  or  earthi  is  added  daily  to  it^  so,  that  before.  thi» 
cave^  or  cow«hoase>  is  cleaned  out»  the  cattle  stand  sisiL 
feet  or  more  higher  than  the  floor.  Hia  mikh  cows  .($il^ 
well  as  horses)  are  boused  every  night»  eveo  in  the  surn^ 
meTi  and  are  fed  with  trefoil,  or  clover,  *or .-vetches,  gf^w 
nod  let  out  to  feed  in  the  pastures  early  in  tb^  inorning« 
and  btottght  back  to  house  about  ten ;  luve  t^foiU  &c» 
tiU  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  then,  turned  out  tUl 
eight  -,  by  which  nl^ns^n  immense  quantity  of  the  richest- 
flumure  is  raised  in  P^andcrt-  during  Dlic  whok^summtTf 
ipbtch,  by  cattle  being  kept  in  the  fields  ia  that  season  iH 
ftU  other  countries,  becomes  the  food  of-Sie^,  andthd 
iport  of  winds.  Fatting  bullocks  ak>ne  are  permitted  toii^ 
abroad  ..day  juld  night  in  Flanders,  otherwise  they  woidd 
fiot  fat  in  very  hot  weather.  In  winter,,  the  FlecQungs  feed 
their  cows  wkh  hot  messes,  &c.  nearly  as  the  Dutch  do. 

iSuch  is  the  substance  of  what  I  have. been  able  to  glean 
from  mj  very  impetfeft  noteSf  hastily  penned  down» 
respecting  the  economy  of  the  Dutch  in  tbe  management 
of.  their  cows,  {t  i^  very  probable,  thait  I  may  have  been 
^suatdsen  in  what  I  saw,  and  misinformed  in  the  inquiries 
Ji  made }  I  can  only  answer  for  the  purity  of  my  intent 
ikX^S"  a  desire  to  add  my  mite  to  the  treasure  of  agricul^ 
•tinil  information  now  coileAing,  and. to  render  the  situa^ 
ation  in  winter,  of  that  most  useful  imimal  the  (London) 
cow,  more  cleanly  and  comfortable^  and  to  enable  her  to 
afford  a  more  ample  supply  of  that  iieceapfuy  and  most 
jif  JmlesQpiie  article  of  milk. 

ICIDDLSSEX  ]  z  X  Consi- 
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Considering  the  most  fuinOus  cMScquenccs  which  foW 
Ibwed  lately  at  Radcliffbi  'trdtn  k^'trifling  a  cause  as  the 
Homing  over  of  a  caii)4con  of  tar,  I  shall  make  no  apqlogj 
for  troubling  you  with  an.eslsy  precaution,    long  adopted 
5y  the  Dutch,  to  obviate  a  similar   misfortune;  your 
pflilpn^g«an4r>^eCQinn;ief^aticiil  of  >tlii£h^pul(l  ei^iiij)^^ 
ddopttpnH^'liairal  yaitl^,^  the^reitddTaatagcaAd  «Cftik* 
J^fJo^f  .^^omimtoity. ,  Otcf  every  f^  i;atildp|i^p,^^^ 
^  Jv^tfi^1f9^^  hutch,.  c9S9d,J[or  ;fK,jlc?ttt  Jt  ,f hppdd^fcjf), 
^(h  thiA;fr9knplfitcs^  4ius  is.|fill;d|^ith  fiacaand^  ffh^i 
R¥,case  d^e.jt^^l^ppena'to  u^  ^^  .^>  ■^Ungs/.'^l^)m; 
wh^' .saperinmid^  thq  ppemionJets.  wt* ,  by,  ji^auKir^  .^ 
«?P'f(<V-!4l<^»%^4oor J,^i*i  the  S^  '^^i^J^^^}7  ^M»4  !^ 

sand,  still  remiiintng  equally  se^riceal^,^o^^  .x^,y^sp^si' 
fclfiwwr^  W^  rTl?M  ,^orttmanq€j,  Ph*pnriKl;  ilf<  t^JNye- 
y«*aff4iajt^id^«>  ebcUmgto  to  rtljfi.I^mck.Epi^in*! 
CQ^tMffr*  A4)Qti)mg  IP  thei  fmiifof^fi  rWMch  )pas,%rf. 
ii^^t^pDng  brick  wpciki  is.  ajU^g  rpoiaf.4i|yidc^.  i^r^ths. 
cau)4^r^m.without  by  a  tlM<^  bpfk jrall|  in  wl^fidb  fs.fiM 
a  kfi!ge  jkroa.stqye  (d<^ari^ng  consi^i^t^^oltiSi,  tfic  jno|D#) 
to  heat  the  tarrcauldroo^  vrhich  thcayOiff^t  ^y^rgtcff  hC9^ 
iu  .^  room.  l^elpaTj^  ii>?df.!V  ^it^  a,  chamb^|[;  afp^c*  ff^^ 
instead  of  a  regular  floor,  has  only  thick  4^  apar$iiti|r^ 
inches  apart,  tiailed  down  on  the  beams.  Here,  and  id 
the  room  below,  a  great  quufHii  j  of  cables,  and  ship  tack* 
Img  of  nil  sorts,  is  coiled  up  and  dried,  before  they  are 
tarred^  .The  cables  and  ropes  ire  not  worked  up  so  tort^ 
or.^igbt,  ^  wit;{i jiwj^  in  Prd<^7f<\f  ^wj^jf  4hc{»L  fP?!^  d^^ 

and  not  so  li;jW<i  t^-fta^in  («[  |^f^ASll^\!B?.^^«  »^ 
and  the  ropes  less  apt  to  strain  the  yards  and  topmasts  in 
wet,  tcmpestiitfefy  ^tikllifei';^*  ^'^^^  e?a.u.Txa 

-  ;fc  X  NO*  Vlil. 


b^lir.' '  'Whgti  iVUf&tttid  tb'be  Affiddttlf' tMck,'^  iV^f 
^^^i\iik\'hifMf''  ■"■■■■■  •■  ■  •'""''  "'^  '""••■ "  "^"^  i'":"'f- 

t.;    if-,    ,')ni  1     ...-.fc-  ;  .vf?  ii'>  ..1.- ■■!    J)'.'.:;a    .• -A-.n  .::''.  tn 


No.  IX. 

,^^l  *  ■;■.-  qil    :->vi.,v/  ;  in  yi-;  -:;■■  n  l»!C  >iiij>.>  j.ij       .!'r>i: 

sznACT«»oKtvN»%|,<.it;^j|yM,].  ....,..!  ...=> 

pcopbljllg^ffiatwc  fhiidd  ok^  take^  V  gi^titt  ftHM^oiT 
••'■•'   '-''  XS8  the 
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the  same  cargo  of  grain,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  t 
certain  time,  his  method  of  preservation  should  be  found 
superior  to  mine.  It  is  now  six  months  since  ^^e  com- 
menced our  experiments,  and  upon  weighing  an  alquiere 
(a  measure  used  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  2i  of  which 
make  an  English  bushel),  the  weight  of  his  was  found  to 
be  171b.  I5\ijz.i  of  mine  20  lb.  2ioz.  But  the  essential 
^ffcrence  was  in  the  quality,  as  the  grain  kept  by  him 
Was  unsaleable^  and  mine  better  and  sweeter  than  when 
I  received  it." 
■• 

24/A  September.-^*.^  I  was  m«ch  obliged   by  your  x- 
eount  of  the  produce  of  the  island  of  St*   Michael's;  but 
t  omitted,  when  you  left  me,  to  request  that   you  would 
inquire  into  the  manner  there  pradliscd  for  keeping  grain. 
I  am  anxious  for  intelligence  upon  this  subje£t»  from  ob- 
senring  that  grain  £rom  that  island  cannot  bo  preserved  9» 
long  a  time  as  what  is  imported  from  any  other  country; 
of  this,  I  have  recently  obtaitted  sufficient   experiaice> 
by  havmg  ordered  a  part  of  a  cargo  of  grain  to   be  placed 
in  a  store  which  had  lately  been  used  with  island  wheat, 
and  from  this  came,  in   a  very  short   time  it  is  beceme 
badly  tBfe6tcd  with   weevil.     Mr.  V.   who   purchased  a 
part  of  the  same  cargo,  }s,  from  a  similar  cansc,  a  fellow 
sufferer.     1  am  not,  however,  anxious   respefting  it,  « 
the  grain  I  purchased  frortl  Mr.  P.  amd  steamed  once  on 
the  first  January,  and  again  on  the  first  of  June,  is  now  ii^ 
perfeft  preservation,  and  free  from  weevTl.      The  Indim 
corn  that  I  purchased  from  Mr.  M.  'in-  March  hst,  it 
which  time   it  was  very  full  of  inscA,  is  at  present  free 
and  pcrfrdV  without  a  stcotid  heating.  I  intend,  however, 
passing  it  flgait^i  i^s  iaori  d«i  'I*1^:fvfe  ftxe^'thy  copper  it 
stone  work,  and  make  nQ  doMbt^of  i^^s  keeping,  throogh 
f he  year.    I  am  exaipjninjf  .?!*^uPSf^^^ttCUtipi,.  a  jo^ 
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Iteobr  tendency  that  the  grain  Utelf  arrived  has' to  thcl 
geoetation  of  inieft ;  I  imagine  it  to  proceedi  in  some 
degree*  from>  the  embargo  laid  upon  American  vessds 
kajving. obliged  the  merchants  in  the  diftercut  sea-ports  to 
](flQpi'their  granaries '  io  full  as  to  have^  heated  thO'grsiin.i 
but  I  haTe  some.. reason  to  thinks  that  the  < months  6f 
AAflcdi  and  September  are  ^ttiencied  witfaipeculiar  ctrctiak» 
ilancoi  respecting  weeviL     ^      ..  m  .' 

'*  Since  you  left  me,  I  have  weighed  the  quantity. of 
coal  consumed  in  a  day  by  the  kitchen  portable  .'steam 
ApparatuA  yen  sent  mci  and  find  it  one  hundred  pounds^ 
With  this  *  trifling  copper!  can.  steam  three  moy9(or 
aeventy-two  Jiusbrii)  in  the  i:ommoii  hours  of  Mrorb  .of 
ont*day/--.  .  ■:  r    .•    y.  .:  f 
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.',Mi  Dtctmber.'^^JAy  experiments  with  .steam  succeed 
veil;.!  have  lately  steamed  a  graiiary  of  siz^y  mo)is  ^iosf 
i440)bMsheIfl)ciQ.  about  three  werks-*.  i  fiod  the  waste 
o£;gc»inf  not  badly  ^nfeded.  with  weeviii  to  be^  oae 
pcr^eriti  in  weight  in^.one  months  and  the  jncvea^  « 
npidi  sbat  if  proper  precaotions,  are  not  takeo^i  anJott 
(bsm.fiiaci  it  wiU  be  neqdered.totall^r  unfit  for  «s&  In^tbe 
^eat  rindiesj  I  am  aatiiafied  from  my  own  esperseocei 
tliact  three  months  will  be  equal,  in  destnl£Honto.t]iegraiiB| 
iofii|C-saahis  temperate  climate*. .  Ferhaips  no  -part  of^ho 
ffporid- ;would  experience  ao  much  benefit  from. the  use  of 
^Ibeam  as:  a  rice  country  ;  I  haye.aesreral  rice  ;«xperiments 
]|t;pcesenti  under  my.obacrvatiooj,  the  result  of  which  I 
f^ali. transmit  to.  you  J'  ...,  i 

^tiB2l&  Jfl«2Mf3b'1795*— r-'/  I  have. the.. pleasure  to. wfiorai 
yon^  that  I  have  at  last  succeeded  ip  procilring  tubes;  su£^ 
ficientiy  tight,  by  changing  from.:  tin  .ta  «qiper,  -^aod 
^l^u^  J  do  not  apprehend  any  dangerous  conseqnencei 

.»-■..;.  3^x3  from 
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Being  mviie  ilpom  Ae  ][tesMHe  injurj  to  the  iMritb^>4iclI 
IibVe  drdeMd  \M  tithes  to  be  tiatuNL  IfMbrfc ^otppar t 
better  ihetil  than  tin  for  my  |Hirpoie'j'*b«ie^te4ti{NtMbk 
tlukt'  ytm  or  your  fiiend»'ifa«f  1fc<'tiM  tb^ftrintUMiiM^ 
*^ng  (urefinraUe  to^«klkli^;''fei^  ydtf 'wlll^  i4iKid0ibar  ttm 
leconoihy  indiiidl|)<^ef46  %egM  mf  tiAv. 

^rards  ^d^lng-coppct  his,  I^  bdU^ei  iftCMattod  aif  o* 
penils^'lea^'fi^Mblif^'^-  *  /  -r':.;^!'  i..  -j.r  *  i.  ii,i,  i  n-.iiV/ 

hUuJpfferli^  du^^   'I1>Uievte>i  baiPcJlAreiUj  iMMiwHd 

feirIeyrnce,^«Ai.  :iJicIfAy -think -it'itii^  b«  u«Mic^ 

flai?,  and  fnanrotKc^Ai^   "^    ^^^"^''^  *^*     '  "  ^-^^ 
'   <<  it  a^  cfaaikidtn^^relatg  t«f7hu4i  ^ii-^mslWcetlttt 

has  "lately  panicnlai^If  attyaaed'^ni^^  at4eikioiw(  'lia«ii{ 

' iK>wh ' tdme 'grain  tHathad  bcti^  Maiiiedi^^  ftwndy'^ity 

^nr()ritte,  *  that  it  grew  :  I  accdt\fingly  tifpektid^mf  eatpcfi* 

mem,  and  jt'tras  attended  with  ieqoal' success.     Thewj 

flourifhing' state  of  what  is  e<Mne'e|>)  imd  my  athk^dbm* 

vations,  lead  me  to  think  that  Uight  in  wheat  might  be 

materially  prevented  by  steaming  k  pevioqs  to  its  bdag 

^wn  i  for  if,  as  the  French  farmers  iniagihes  the  disorJcr 

which  they  call  la  carte  (and  which  I  believe  is  nearly  (he 

same  as  what  in  England  is  termed  the  jnud)  pdceeds 

from  the  egg  of  the  inse45l,  or  from  any  thing  in  the  gnia 

before  it  is  deposited  in  the  earth,  there  is  no  doubt  in  ro? 

mind  that  steaming  it  would  be  an  efFeAual  preventative 

*^  I  have  lately  taken  an  alquicre  of  wlieat  that  had 

been  steamed,   and  another  that  had  not.     On  sending 

them  both  to  the  mill,  I  find  an  increase  of  near  five  per 

cent,  in  the  bread  produced  from  the  wheat  that  wai 

Itcamed*     I  do  not  ^  present  certainly  know  if  this  difr 
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fim»ce  wolild  laave  arisen,  if  th^  latter  liad  been  dried  ia 
tho  An^Yorim  on  OTen>.as.is  soqActimos  pcaif^sod  here:  it 
is  ft^stcoiri  thai  is.Dor»  I  hciicve^  cocRnM>n  Ui  ^Dgl<ind| 

JMitbecttd  m^de.  herf^  js  ^  mixtjuira  pf .^  Amori^w  ftoyttr 

rMd  ititUkd  wb^ativiCiiHl  I  have. 9Qi4aHbiti,thaf,|{^^  ba^cr 

snde iai9C ^.tff»ii\a, lio<iiugbl|  ia 4be.prp|KMnipP  Q^.wjticat 

ia  fhc  quartiem  Iq^Sb,  Jdve  from  five  to,  tas^  .per  ;C(;iu« 

When  I  am  a  little  at  leisure}  I  shall  Uf  the.  advantages 

-19  he  ohtaioed  by.  steaming  scttls  ta  be  scut  to  ^nrigh 

itmmukh  r9m^ii0il  po^.  cowincedf  majr  .^  Jcfpt  gny 

iptcdiiCsinH k. jtmt^ftoii^itji size,  ti^pffir^iififM .oEfPitf^ti;^ 

.  mg  Mtk  camdmpMY:  more  /difficult  tlH^l  gW^K    X^,  g/m^ 
4ak7il:fcav€taotmiryc  <tp.7ou»,thai  the  vrjpcaf.pur^jtl^lip^ 

of  Mr.  P.  in  January  1T94p5  ^  hettcr  ,^ifaff  ,^\\c^  l,,9§f 
ceivedit.  The  Indian. c^^rn.  purcVfc^.of.AIr*  Mr  in 
•^Marth  is.p^r^ip^  a^4:£nei;,|r9m.  wceyil)  as.is  p]^  a  j^t 
ypf  tbeeATg^  t^rpug^j^  hyC^pt*  Uogg«,  ^ixtj  a^tpf^thc 
.i|Hri^>  »;haa  i«  ji9W  Hih^g ,  Cf«isily  at  70(0.  dollars,  al  ihe 
, ;fi4n^-flme  that  ^Ir«  y,  w^,purchascd  a  part  of  i^  .^aq^p, 
ihai  wriiii^difficiiU;  bc^.abic  to  obt^i^  650  4oUars,''    . 

iiib  March. — "  The  floiirishlnfr  state  of  the  wheat 
fown.  after  ^ng  steamed,  snrprl/es  cvcrr  person' to  whom 
I  have  shewn  U^   and  I   think  it   an  ohjc^  VwU  worthy 

attention. 

'-^i  J.  I'",        .......        •  ,    . 
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stmtHiffifs  observabU  in  ibS  faf  of  Mutton  mnd  Bnfi  Hd 
"  the  Method  of  discoifering  it  Hi/hi/e  the  Animal  is  livings  are 
-  the  Suhttanre  of  a  C^nverj/Uion  which  the  Author  had  with 
•    a  Smrtbfi^d'  Salesman  on  that  Suhjeff. 
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TAfe  cobkir  />f  the  fat  of  a  shificp  may  easily  be  kfiovn 
b9^%iMkfiig'%Df'i0«tsioti|  of  alxibt -Nfo- -inches  io'leogthi 
tMott^  the'-^in^and  fiMi  <if  the  tail  of  the  living  aniiml, 
MS4>y  spreadftl^  thtj  wound 'With  the  iside  of  the  knife  at 
tKfe  Anie  bPcuhir^  Vti  which  will  shew  the  natural  coloiir 
bf  the  fat^'-whttifeWt  he  fair  or  ycUow/ 
^^'Lambdand-  calves  should  alwiiys'he  tried  in  this  mao- 
iMffy  Md'tuch  as^-sJioukl  prove>  oa  trialy  to  be  of  an  un* 
''{Iromising'colotif^  should  not  be  kept  for  breeding.  If 
<this  metUod  was'aUfays  pursued*  the  grazier  might  be  abk 
to  warrant -hk  stock  to  die  of  a-  fair  coloor. 

Cattle  whose  fat  is  yellow,  fattf^n  as  kindly  as  those 
whose  fat  is  of  a  fair  colour^  and  they  are  said  to  be  less 
subject  to  the  rot. 

The  yejlow  colour  extends  through  every  part  of  the 
fat,  but  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  disliked  by  the  tallow- 
chandler.  The  flavour  of  the  meat  whose  fat  is  of  this 
colour,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  whose  fat  is  of 
the  fairest  colour,  and  yet  it  is  sold  for  three-halfjpcncc 
or  two-pence  per  pound  less,  and  is,  therefore,  mostly 
put  off  by  candle  light. 

This  dcfeil  must  be  hereditary  \  as  no  pasture,  or  par- 
ticular food,  can  cither  produce  or  remove  it. 

ISheep  which  have  beei;  tfied  in  the  manner  here  dc- 

scribedi 


icribed,  and  found  ydlow>  have  beAi  sent  ta  the  Tlunnet 
iimrshes,'  kept  there  a  ycauCy  and^  When  slaughtered^  hfltve 
proved  as.  yellowi* as  gold^ 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  aii  vdL  1)11  .betC^M 

«  ■  *'  ■  ■-'  *  .»'^ '""T^^^^^TT*;  t    .  I  ,•    .'  ..•.*■  I.. 

•  •'  *     -  "■■*•■■       ;.,'-        :,;      ,.         .    .        .;..■.         -..J     f      , 

'  OnthiShtppingofCorn.'^ 

*  •  ft 

Ships  fdf*fc(<rti  ^tnWctiaikliieliive^tisuanyiMrtf^tt^ 
about  twenty  ton^,  or  tw<fiity  rrito'toi  ship  of  44Btdi»; 
this  proportion  includes  the  captain,  his  tnates,  and  the 
whole  crew.  Thirty-eight  binhels  of  good  wheat  weigh 
a  ton,  but  suppose  the  average  should  be  forty  bushels,  or 
five  quarters  per  ton. 

Our  annual  foreign  supply  in  wheat  is  nearly  half  a 
million  quarters,  that  is,  equal  to  one  hundred  thousand 
tons.  As  merchant  ships  are  usually  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  tons  burden,  this  quantity  of  foreign  wheat 
would  load  three  hundred  such  vessels.  That  is,  about 
one  twenty-second  part  of  our  bread  corn ;  therefore 
(300  X  22=)  6600  ships  of  SS4  tons  each,  are  capable 
of  sailing  with  as  much  bread  com  as  would  supply  the 
whole  of  Britain  for  one  year. 

The  excess  of  the  whole  of  our  imports  over  our  exports, 
in  all  sorts  of  grain,  is  about  1,200,000  quarters,  or 
240,000  tons.  This  is  equal  to  the  freightage  of  720  ships 
of  S34  tons  each,  to  navigate  which  would  require  about 
)  2,000  sailors. 

The  whole  consumption  of  Britain  in  com  b  supposed 
to  be  twenty-two  and  one  half  times  more  than  the  ex^ 

c$ss 
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ofonriflifiorti;  tbefffiinw  Hkt  whdLt  of  aat  gnsA  s 
(240^00  k2H=}  3,400,000  tons,  vbidiis  smSdaum 
load  (7^X33|r=)  16,200  sfaips^  aad  tkne  vimU  ick 
fttiir  fTOgOOD  nilarf. 

UCiglli  JilHIIJnT  y  n   thcjT  COBMl  billlg  tVOy  tkc 

nmnben  would  be  redoccJ  to  ooe  hdf  of  what  thcr 

It  ii  ubiiuMj  diat  id  the  prexat  uml.€£  Ac  wvid» 
such  a  bf]p  mriimity  ol  €on  c^idd  not  be  iinuiiKMif  jbo 
tkat  neither  this  fivqibflr  of  <u|k  oorofoflDrs  covid  be 
procured  aod  cmplofed  in  mif-wach  scrrice^  tbucfat  il 
j^impowiblcto  sap|il j  die  yr^em  pnpnhgrm  df  Booa 
wiih  cofn  whoB^  br  c0nuDCfc<l 


-  n-e.  IK- 


'  r  -1-  ■  ■' No. -jtn.  ■     ■■  --,  ■■  -'^  U-. '  ■ 

'^'y&t^Hig'Statmnt  w  an  AcatratrEitra& ^tkePiJ^uf 

-'^fllit-QMrltn  Loaf',  Wheettn  Bretid,  at  the  CoTitmenii'inifiil 

and  Cmichiiinn   of   the  several  MuynTattui^   lirfeia.  itvleil, 

Jrop  the  Year  1735  to  Nui/cmhr  yll,,  1803',  As  enlA;:l  nt 
'^nkiToiiUC/erky  tlffii^,  GiiNdhan —Tht  P>-if,- ai  HnC.m- 
^  1 1  MMMrilnRf  tifgofb  Mai/oraiU/  iktws  llu  Prict  ai  tlif  C'nni:Ja- 

_  »iun  iif  the  prea-dinj^  Ufai/urallv. 


tutm.  rnfdjv^ 

Pri„./ 

A"*.,  p. ! 

^l--^J 

*h:/3  Wiin;™   .' - 

.     4f- 

-  4 

1T37     Bamiird       -     - 

-  'A 

IT3«    Parr    -   -    - 

-  *4 

SS  a.^.-: : 

1741     0«!«:J«ll'.    - 

1742     WiUmoli     -     - 

^;s.Ka :  : 

•  ^1 

1T4S     Hoirc     -    .     . 

-   -t-) 

1748     Benn       -     -    - 

-  ^i 

1747     Lmibrote    .     . 

1748     Culvert  -     -     - 

J7-I9     PcDium*     .    . 

'■■% 

17S0    Cocksyne  -    - 

-     G 

ITfflt    Gmcovdc   -    - 
IT53     IroaaJe*     .    . 

■-     f 

1T54     lawRi  ■     .     . 

-     5 

1T55    Brihell  -    -    • 

-     5 

1756     DickeoMwtt       . 

-  "i 

1757     A.pU      -    .    . 

-     7* 

1758     Glynn    -     -     . 

1759    Chiitr    .    .    . 

1760     fibrl^itoa  -    - 

-   54 

1761      Radv".    -    - 

-    4 

1762    Bcekford    .    . 

-  4 

1T63     Bridwn       .     . 
ITG4     StrpKROao       . 

-    64 

1765     Nduu    '    -     . 

I7««     Kiic  -     -    ,    - 

1767  H»rky  -    -    . 

1768  Turnff  -    -    . 

■  ? 

1769     Bettford*  -     . 
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M'Ukf,  . 
3>wflridm 
H*|li£n  ., 
EiAule  - 
IHumbe     - 

Newnii.'iin 

Peckli4(if  - 


Gill   .  .   . 

Pickett   -    . 
Boytldl  -    . 
Hupkiiu 
SiademM    • 
Le   M«*uricr 

Cnrtitf  -  -  . 
W«ton  -  . 
ADdrngn  -  - 
Glyu  -  .  . 
Combe  -  - 
Stainof     -     . 

Price    ... 
Pcrring      .     . 
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pulafidii]'   .     ■    •       -        '    -  .     --'  '       -  -  75,  &c. 

Ma^,  MiC  hii  great  exertion,  -  •  579 

Maniifo^res,  sedUon  on,  -  •'•571 

Manufactories,  large,  contaminate  the  morals  of  those  who  wbrk 

in  them,  *  504&57It657T 

■  ■  ■  contrasted  with  cottages,  -    '  -  57l 

■  ■  ■  contrasted  with  agriculture,  -  5S6 

'  repress  population,  -  -      5W 

Manure,  sedlion'dli^  '  -  -  '      .      874 

•*  a  cheftf]  mettiod  of  raising  large  quantities,    '      ~  •  38d 

■  great  loss  occasioned  by  laying  it  on  shelving  ground,       ^l 

»-»—    should  be  thorouglily  rotten  before  it  be  laid  on  any  land,  '270 

-      ..  &37^. 

"n  .1 .   the  best  season  for  lavin?  it  on,  described*.  »  •   2^&SS(V. 

—   of  sheep,  the  value  of,    .  .-      ■  -     .      ..'..... .1^7- 

A^MrliAis,  scaioii  on,  -  •.     .   ,  ^.     ,^1t^^A 

■  ■■  cau»ei>  of  tlu;  tlutiluition  pf,    ,  ^     •  . .         .5Ifi 

Marl,  m  Middlesex,  used. for  inakiitg  tbe^hcst  bricks,  ^^^^9^ 

— -^  muci)  used  as  a  maji^uri  on  ^vuti^JdrCJMisc,  .^ ;  «,      . .  ^.  i**^*^ 

.!•■    cUyvv,  caulion  m  to  u>ing if-,  .-.••.       •   ,  ,    • .  'S^^ 

Marsh,  Mr.  John,  on  tumiu^'  dunghills,  ^  S^ 

Mnf$knX\^  Mr.  pn  la)iii^  ^ublc  land  10  grass, .^.^  .^^  ^ ;.  ^ 
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%Hph land,  obiefYntww ^%u  -J  -  •...     «..  ^'t.     >   iO^iti:, 

^tocrudt  proper  for  nyoding  roads,    -.       .       .  •                   -  •^  -Mi. 

AM'eaiT/MhiM«teiJl|^Q»\lra]MM^  •                    46il 

>|E»dowf,  M^onoD,  :••..  .    .  .   «             •      •  ■    «                flW 

■ji  I            watered,  the  mark  of  pecMboa  in  yai»'land,  4Qtf 

■                watered,  the  produce  of,               •  «  ' 


f<r4« not  watered,  the  prodttee  o^  «  -      89t 

.Miidow  land  adjoining  Loadoo,  its  produce,  czpciMt,  wad  profit,   '989 
1        ■        atthediitanceofeightinilet,  •  S9# 


Mflthnen,  ttric^res  on,  .  •  * 

Means  of  improvement,  chapter  ob,  •  «  Mtf 

Meteor,  observations  on,  -  .    •  •  388 

Middlesex,  its  situation  and  extent,  -  -1 

derivation  of  its  name,  -  •  8? 

r husbandry,  the  superiority  of,  •  69^ 

_—  husbandry,  the  advantages  it  posseaci,  •  ft  J^48ir 

AfiddletOD,  SirHngh*s,  canalj  •  •  iflb 

l^Iilk,  the  quantity,  price,  &c.  •  •   408  &  419, 

retailers  of,  their  nefarious  pn<Sbiccs  described,  422  to  49% 

Millington  Langford,  Esq.  on  feeding  cattle  witi\  molasses,  Appen- 
dix, No.  VI.  .  -  •         €6%f 
Mills  for  thrasliing  recommended,                       -  47  &  109* 
Mineral  strata,                       -                       •                       •        .  Sff^ 
Mole*plough,  for  making  drains,  described,                   -                     368 
Money  sent  out  of  Britain  for  com,                    •                   •              637 
Moors  between  Stains  and  Longford,  observations  on,          -            l^ 
Morality  promoted  by  education,                   -                   •            76,  77 
Mutton,  the  superiority  of  that  bred  on  the  South  Downs,                438* 

— observations  on  the  yellow  colour  of,  Appendixg  Ko.  X«     68Qt 

—7 —  the  quantity  of,  -  •  •  644 

N 

Name  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  what  derived  froiA,  •  9 

Neat  cattle,  general  observations  on,  «  809  to  414 

Neat4iouses,  management  of  gardens  at  the,  •  390 

Newbury  peat-ashes,  an  account  of  them,  •  966  &  988U 

Night-soil,  its  great  efiedb  as  a  manure,  and  the  Ion  occasloiied  by 

great  part  of  it  being  carried  into  the  Thames,  -  374  &  399 

Norfolk,  observations  on  the  sheep  and  agricnitare  of,  438  8c  888 

Nthiery  grounds,  sed^ion  on,  «  -  838  8c  578 
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Oats,  the  ctdtivation  of,  -  «  989 

Obstaclflf 
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ChttMnAkA  to  improvement,  chapter  on,  -  • 

OI^Madet  to  wheel-caxTiages  on  the  niidi^  /         -«         m  J17 

OiSd  of  animak,  the  great  qnaxatfty  tli^  ^'    •                         gt§ 

Oien,  small,  preferable  to  large  ooei,  •                    4IS&4I9 

*i«^^  compared  trith  honetfor  hboMv  4W,  413,  471  CD  49 

iMers  buy  stolen  things,                       «  •                        5lf 

^Oii^rs,  Che  cultiTation  of,                      k        .    ■  •    .                 5lf 

P 

^Paddington  Canal  -  -  .       533 

the  City  Conduit  at,  -  -  ft 

lairing  and  burning,  sedlion  on,  -  .  s^ 

"  additional  observations  on,  175,  I4fi  to  144,  ft  6S^ 

— ^— — —  the  quantity  of  ashes  obtained  by,  S69 

Arisli  poor,  the  expense  of,  -  •TO 

Paruhesof  Middlesex  particularized,  -  -    592 

Parks,  how  disfigured,  -  •  MS 

l^turet,  se<5tion  on,  -  •  ^$79 

— ^—  further  observations  on,  -  307  ft  4S9 

Patriotism,  how  its  ends  are  defeated,  •  0S8 

Pawnbrokers,  the  evil  tendency  of,  -  •74 

Peace,  the  principal  cause  of  increasing  wealth,  •  65i 

—  preserves  the  lives  of  the  people,  •  Iff 
'  Pieari-barley  noticed,                      -  -                      -     8<f 

Pease,  the  cultivation  and  produce  of,  •  S4T 

Peat  in  Middlesex,  «.  -  SO  &  8M 

—  earth,  the  cultivation  of,  -  -  I8f 

—  ashes  of  Newbury,  Berks,  -  -  ^ 
I^i^cni,  se<Slion  on,                       -                        •                        -       4H 
Pilfering,  observations  on,                        -                        -                    61N 
Plantations,  the  situation  proper  for,            -             147,  344,  649,  kC5\ 
Planets,  hints  for  a  theory  of,                        -                        -              887 
Pleasure-grounds,  the  quantity  of  ground  occupied  by  them,           W 
Ploughs  and  ploughing,  observations  on,            99,  101 ,169, 171,  &^ 
Flonghing,  the  expense  of,                       -                         -  97 
JMtards,  the  great  w«iste  committed  in  making  them,              -          S45 
Ponds,  how  they  might  serve  the  purposes  of  irrigation,         -       ** 
Fo6r,  and  rates  for  their  relief,  seiSHon  on,'                       •                  <^ 
Poor,  the  manner  in  wliich  cliey  are  increased,              •            77  &  ^ 
Poor  pasture  land,  the  effecls  of,                       -                       -         455 
Population,  se<ftion  on,                       -                       -v              5S5tof^ 
'^    '               of  Middlesex,                       -                       •                  S9i 

PopuIaU0°> 
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f^ulition,  how  afre<5hed  by  endoflures,            -  127, 1S0,  &0Oi 

-^ how  alTed^ed  by  peace,                       -  -      Iff 

'  ■                 how  affected  by  vaccine  inoculation^  -              Iff 

——— whoIJy  supported  by  agriculture,  r                    18t 

■      the  increase  of,  friendly  to  agricultiire«  *              65# 

■ 

— — ^—  of  some  di6tri<5b  equal  to  the  number  of  acres,  180 

— — —  additional  observations  on,  -  55,  574,  W8,  &  9(f$ 

Porter  breweries  in  London,  -  581  to  585,  &  627 

the  good  properties  of,  «  -  551 

— '■ —  the  quantity  produced  from  a  qtiartcrof  malt,  -  2S7 

Potatoes,  the  cultivation  of,  -                      -                        850 

additional  observations  on,  -                       -       552 

Poultry,  se(5bion  on,                        -  -                        -        4W 

Prices  of  labour  in  Middlesex,  -                          496  &  499 

Privies,  the  soil  of,  is  a  rich  manure,  -                     874  &  S99 

Produce  of  land  in  Middlesex,  -                        -                 399 

■  the  quantity  consumed  by  each  inhabrtant  in  South 

Britain,  -  -  ^43 

— — —  the  annual  agricultural,  of  South  Britain,  572,64^ 

Proprietors  of  landed  estates  advised  to  occupy  *a  farm,  by  way  of 

example  to  the  tenantry,  •  -  43 

profits  of  farming,  se(fKon  on,  -  -  93 

'  Provisions,  and  their  prices,  seiSlion  on,  -  509 

Publicans,  their  profits,  5cc.  •  -  581 

{ Public-houses,  setfliun  on,  -  -  627 

>  the  ruinous  elTevfts  of,  -  74,  78, 499,  &  627 

Pulteney,  Sir  William,  on  a  beverage  for  labourers,  -  501 

Puttoclc,  Mr.  J  jmes,  on  a  lar  je  breed  of  hogs,  -  487 

Q 

Quartern  loaf,  the  price  of  for  seventy  years,  Appendix,  Ko.XU.     683 
Quicksets  for  hedges,  -  -  <•       150 

Quitting  a  farm,  best  season  for,  -  -  40 
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RnM>it8,  se<^onon,                      -                        •  .           -       48t 

Taip.  i.  Middlesex,  from  what  poiiktf  of  the  compass  the  •greater  . 

i.'4s  come,        %          ■    "                      *       "  -           14 

?!,(.  .i:'A'--v  of,                          -                          -  T           160 

f  i-.-«  .  '■•:  '    I       'r*  '."•vtion,  on,                         •  •              970 

^    -  -  :i  f  •   .:  V  ,'Vi:'  ir                      -                .      •  .                   :  "7 
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#tod  doTcr,  the  cultivation  and  product  o(^.  ,r< . ,      •   - 

iRfctfivcn  of  stolen  property,  obtcr?ai|oni  Ql»  .       , '-  €10  toM 

fUd gum  on  wheat  described,                      -                       •>  i^.-flV 

t.i'            increased  or  repreved  by  the  state  of  manure*    •     ;  -^-SH 


1,  Andrew,  Esq.  letter  from  him  on  enclosing  the 
v;  ipendix,  No.  II.  ••  -       .  •      ..  69 

•ftciUgious  establishments  In  London,!  ift  1710,  i    *   .  -iM 

««Dt^  se<hon  on,  -  .  .,^  «$JU3t 

■  >      of  land,  how  reprened,  ^      ...•.-       ^  4M 

' of  South  Britain,  its  annual  amounts  -     . .  -^ 

Rotailers  of  vegeubles,  the  exorbitant  profits  of»  -  .r         .-ID^ 

•   I            of  milk,  stridlures  on,  -  ^^       ,c  ^  42it»494 

ILtvenue  arising  from  barley,  -  *.  r  .  ..o    -tt7 

Kiehfood,  iu effe^  on  animals,  -  .i- .  435 JtHi 

RidgM^  thfi  shape  of,  -  .  -        ,'«•.-.  lH 

feivers,  -  -  -  ....,-    -89 

Roads,  seaion on,  -  -  51-71058? 

—           materials  for  making  them,  -  -52$ 

Mf          further  observations  on,  -  73  &  ^ 

RobiBsoii,  JoliOf  Esq.  a^cottBt  of  hit  farmery,  &c.  at  Wick-green,    H 
lUiUers,  observations  on,  -  •  |100  &  K" 

Iteofi^  of  various  kinds,  compared,  ...        •  iSkil 

Biicatioq  of  crops,  se(fHon  on,  -  •     18$  to  200 

.■*■  for  sheep  downs  recommended,  .    •  140 . 

rM.j  the  Stratford  one,  •       .    .  '.   ,.\^ 

>wi         ^ the  Kensington  one,  •  I88&1S9 

■■I  — -~-.-.  an  Mniv^rsal  one  pointed Oftt,  ,«'      .    19Gtp)98 

.,it^ additional  observations  on,      204, 1?05, 910,  SIS,  ^^t 

-•    .  253, 30»,  .443, 650 

Hoe  In  sheep,  to  prevent,  or  pur^,  ..  .    -      .  .  444  A  ^^ 

Rural  artificers,  their  chara\5ler,  .      .     ..t  .  -         ^^ 

Rye,  the  cultivation  of,  -  ,     "  .         ^ 

8  ■        .       - 

Sainfoin  recommended  for  a  calcareous  soil,  -                   301 

3andy  land,  the  cultivation  of,                        -  -             1'^ 

■  ^                    the  advantages  of,                        -  -             1^^ 
Scarcity  of  whent  occasioned  by  too  much  wet, 
Schools  for  teaching  poor  children,  recommea^d, 

ScuiHe  for  cleansing  land,  described,  -                        ^^^ 

Sea-shells  stratified  in  Middlesex,                        -  .591 

Seed,  hiiiU  a*  to  the  choice  of,  &e.          «          1 73,  »1 ,  252,  2^4,  *  ^5» 

"••''     •  Seed, 
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I,  hints  as  to  the  chan^in^df,  ^  ••  •  '      »       •    Sdfc 

>^  oo  the  quantity  whieK  t>h6i34d  Ik*  tcmn,       •       -  173  8c  I9l 

Its,  sexfllon  on,  -  -  -       "49$ 

^  their  diet,    '  ^'    -'  fc      ,.  .   -^  .      -509 

■    ■  ■ '        thoe» of  gentleman,-  .  .      -.-■  -  <  «H{ 

TOeep,  section  on,  -  •         -  •      ^  "<lllf 

'^*— —  the  number  sold  at  SrhiihfMd  atiniKilPy>  -  -•    *9QM 

^'  ■   <'  tkc  number  in  South  Britain,  -        .  i.-  .v      w  ^'TfiJl 

>^  *  *  the  produc*  and  expense  of,  ,■'.•»."*•  .»     ^-^    —457 

-•—  tie  disises  of,  and  remedies  for/  »  '      ». '^0-44^  to  449 

'  ■>*  ■     dov-ns,  s€<5Hon  on,  ■    -1.  ■/  •  -  .        to  <-.  .■■■  dM 

*-*-^  ^cwna,  iiow  impccris^od,  ,«      *    -»  ^ hi6 

"■'^*       downs  br*ng  enclosed  .■.  id  cultivated,  tl«i  beneficiRtirfivv^a£,vl4t 

^helfc  in  strata,  "   -  .»  . -f:!  •.    ,  l^i^M^iflt 

^bi'^s,  *he  mimber  of,  cmp;«Acd  in  the  commerce  at-  covd,  AppfiH'N-^ 

diT,  No.  XI.  -  -  -  ..-«tfl 

Situation  rr.d  eitt  nt    ;    ■''  Id'escx,  sf»cT:ion  on,  -'  •^'"•^    -i--^  t 

tizcof f  n»s,  se<.^')n  on,  -  •  '         '-  s  •      •     5€ 

SJjitcs,  obic'^^ioiis  to  -'  ."Tjri;;;-  of  them,    "  '  -  •  ■   ■  46 

StuoTF '•Strive?' h\' p,t.ie<?t  tiI]4«»eand'fiilotl^?/*»    "-    -        «J»&'1.« 

fcm'^-l^er  breweries,  an  account  of,  ...u  •<  -584 

^fhithf  rid  market,  an  account  of,  -     '•  537  Jc  64t 

Smut  on -wheat  described,  and  a  remedy  for  it,  *  •  HOi 

SfiOw,  the  \ise  of,  »•  -  -  '^ 

Soap-m^kiT?'  waste,    *  -     -<  -»  -    •  •        985 

Societies,  section  on,    '  -  '     '      v  ■      .  •        6fB 

f    *    •■■•—.  for  all&viating  distress,  how  they  arc  countcrat5lcd,     74,  638, 

.    "-.  '  616to61« 

'  agfriculrural,  should  offer  premiums  for  cattle  which  have 

the  iargfcst  proportion  of  lean  meat  to  the  fat,  -  41 J 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufadlures,  &c.  -  -      61§ 

Soil  and  surface  of  Middlwex,  scclion  on,  •  !• 

—  the  poorest,  how  it  may  be  enriched,  »  186  to  198 

-*-^  the  produce  of,  -  ."  .  .^'^ 

filing  cattle,  the  futility  of,  -      ,     .  -        424  to  426 

Soot,  observations  on,  -  -         172,  390,  &  667 

fiouth  Down  sheep,  the  merits  of,       .  -  -  437 

-       4^ 


— —  sheep,  tb^  produce  of,  - 

.  husbandry  compared  with  Norfolk,  -  633 

Sowing,  the  time  of,  -  ,       .      -  ..."      ^^^ 


^lara'sh  sheep,  experimentf  on,  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Btrt.  419 

fi|tftitiiou$  Hquors,  the  quantity  of  agriaiUuFfld- produce  anoually 
▼erted  into  them,  .  -  - 

l^iriDg*,  the  method  of  draining  them  described,  •  US 

tain»-moor  noticed,  -  -v  I  IS  3c  1 L5 

flCBnweU  enclosure,  seiSlion  on,  -  -    •  140 

■  further  particnlaiVy  -  Ses 

Stveping  seed,  observations  on,  •  17S,  17d,AS95 

Stewards,  land,  the  proper  qualificatioDSof  one  described,    S8,  S9,  Jcr40 

■■  '    ■  their  ignorance  described,  -  86  &  607 

Atbck,  live,  chapter  on,  •  •  ~406 

■Stolen  property,  the  annual  amount  of  in  South  Britaiii,  -         -614 

Strata  in  sereral  wells,  described,  •  -     SI  ic  301 

Straw,  its  proportion  to  com,  -  .•  tfflu 

'         cm,  and  mixed  with  roots,  its  use,  •  ))W 

■  ■■        the  produce  of  per  acre,  and  value  per  bushel,  2:^0  Zc  221 

■  markets,  observations  on,  -  -  546 
>'        may  be  used  in  roofs,  to  produce  equal  temperature^  47 

Suckling  calves,  observations  on,  -  409  &  496 

Supply  and  consumption  of  South  Britain,  sedUon  on,  634  to  637 

Sorface  of  Middlesex  described,  •  -  9) 

^Satton,  Sic  Richard^  Bart   M.  P.  on  the  management  of  afitcr- 
'  .  f^ass,  on  manure,  on  grass-lambs,  and  on  draught-oxen,     285, 391^ 
)    .  458,  &  499 

SQtton-eourt  farm-buildings,  the  per£edlion  of,  -  45 

•Sweep  ^r  getting  in  hay,  the  importance  of,  -  1 10 


Tallow-chandlers'  graves,  a  rich  manure,  -  592 

Tares,  the  cultivation  and  importance  of,  -  S?46  &  ?.'2 

Tea,  suWtitutes  for  it,  -  •  -    S.t9  A  5(H 

Team  of  horses,  the  annual  expense  of,  •       •  -  <W 

Tenants  from  year  to  year,  the  ill  efFedb  of,  59to  6S,  &  85,  H7 

Tenures,  setflion  on,  -  -  .         40 

Thames,  the  river,  is  nearly  saturated  with  manure,  -  401 

TTiatch  is  a  temperate  covering,  -  •  46 

Thieves,  observations  on,  •  •  349, 610, 694, 4c ^655 

Thrashing-mills,  the  advantages  of,  -  «  47  &  109 

Tickcll,  the  Rev.  Mr.  account  of  a  Dutch  dairy,  Appendix, if o.Vil.  669 
Tiles,  advantages  and  obje(5Uons  to,  -  •      .46 

Tillage,  section  on,  -  -  .         -         J5S 

Timber 
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'Ttixiber  in  bedge-rowB,  -  ...  3,^ 

■  trees,  general  obt^VMlUtti9  qo,  •  .    9^3  &<  65f 
Tithes,  sedtion  on,                       -                       -  -  C6 

■  ■mill  commuted  on  enclosure,  -  140,  14|> 
Tithe-owners,  the  injury  which  they  «ccas»oni                  •  IIJ^ 

■  ill  the  good  which  they  might  do,  *  143^^ 
Travelling,  the  ex;»<.'n«:e,  and  expedition  of,  -  5S^ 
Trench-ploughing  recommended  tor  certain  purposcis  -  397^ 
Tormps,  the  cultivation^  prodiufi^,  and  meUiod  qf  ^.K^eivln^  them,      ,  • 

II  the  manure  for,  •  -  27^ 

I  tlie  manure  of,        .  -  -  2(»7 

Turnip,  the  tly,  slug,  and  black  caterpillar,  »  268^ 

■  tlie  rooted  cabbage,  -  -  ^9 

— —  the  Swedish,  ...  273 

U 

tJsbridge-roady  -  -  •  S\9 
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Vegetables,  observations  on^etr  prices,  * 

Vei^ables,  the  quantity  annually 'consumed  4iy  -eacb  iartjwilualt  ^If 

Vermin  and  game,  se^on  on,                       ^                       •  fi0B 

Veterinary  Ct ►liege,                       ...  0^ 
Vice,  it  is  useless  to  cosnplain  of,  and  why,                      ^51 7,  61^  it,  ^}fi 

^— -  the  attempt  to  root  it  out  is  preTeAted4>y  poUk-hcMiMft  M 
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SOLD  BY 


THOMAS  QIBBS  AND  C^- 

Seedsmen, ani  Nunerymtn  to  tke  Board  of  Agricullwre,  ^. 

Corner  of  Half-MoQii-Street,  Piccadilly,  Loodon  : 

ftffto  also  Seil  evtnf  Article  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Liue ; 
and  with  whom  BaU^fit  wanting  Places^  leave  tfieir  M'- 
dress,  and  particulars  of  Situations  in  which  they  have 
previously  been* 


Barter.    Uk  of TItttict. 
.  NoribUb  '   *: 

— ~-    Winter. 
Btant.    Small  EMex. 

Tick. 

— -^     Maaagafi. 
Broom.    Common  Tellow. 
Buck,  or  French  wheat. 
BurneL 


Cabbage. 


Gibha*  true  drum- 
head, for  cattle. 
Thouund-headed. 
Scotch. 


-  Largtrtd. 

-  I^OD^^ded. 

•  White  turnip  above 
crottno. 

-  Purple  ditto  ditto,  or 
kohlrabi 

m    White  turnip  under 
£ronnd- 

•  7all  green  borecole 
»    Tall  purple  ditta 
m    Siberian  hardf 

tprotttingi 
X«aige  imde  orange,  for 

cattle. 
lAigt  thick  rtd»  ditto. 
Canary. 
Chicory. 
Clover    CnwiBonred. 


>  or  covf^raM* 

WhkeDntch. 
Talloir,  ircfoil,   noo* 
•iieh«or  bUckgraw. 


Clover.    Malta. 

■  ProvidcntiaL 

Fbx,  or  li 
Furze. 


Gran. 


Meadow  foitnil. 
Meadow  lincue. 
SheepV  fescue. 
Hardish  fescue. 
Puq>le  diito. 
Float  ditto. 
Crested  d(»ttail. 
Rou^h  cocksfoot. 
Tall  oat-grait. 
"Vdlow  (Stto. 
Iklendow  diitik 
Sweet  vcmi^ 
pTcu  lor.iow. 
Conunoj.  dittK  *' 
Marth  ditta  . 
Compressed  ditto- 
Annual  ditto. 
Common  ray-gr^M. 
Peac^  ditUL 
Improved 


«— ^     Yorkshire. 

With  many  othier  tortiL 

Hemp.  Ruinn. 
— —  English. 
Honeymckla    French. 

Lettuce   LamOoH^ 
Lcntib.    SmalL 


Maw-Mcd. 
Medicago, 
Millet.    Red. 

White. 

Muftard.    Broaok 

Oati.  KarlyEtsei. 

—  Dutch  brew. 
-~  I'artariaa. 

—  Poland. 

'  Potatoe. 

—  Flaudcn. 

—  Caipian. 

3lack. 


Panlejr.    Plain. 
ParBDi|>.    Larire  thick. 
^  Pea.     Marlborough  ^rey. 

—  J^-"!?*  fr^y  roimcivaL 
-*      Early  white. 

—  Wh  tc  boiling. 

—  Pearl. 

-*      Blue  Prussian. 

—  Maplek 
Potatoes.    Ox-noble. 

i^atc  champion. 
I..argc  red. 
Nicholson  seedling. 
'  Bomb-siiclL 

lUb-grajs.    Lambs-tongue,  or 

UpriehtpbntAin. 
Rape,  or  coicMed. 
Rjre. 

Sainfoin. 
SatridelliL 


Wlfi^tankaid. 
Green  ditto. 
Ited-cop  ditto. 


True  7eUo^9wediaK 

or  mu  baga. 
White  SwediaL 


▼etch.    Xldner. 
Chkklii^. 


^r* 


Taret. 

"^''intpR 

• White. 

—     Perenniai 
Trefoil.    3irditfbQt. 

"  Go>nnioo,variotitsort& 

Turnip.    Early  Atono. 

■■  White  Norfolk 

Korloik  bdlL 

Stvfablc. 

Green  top. 


— —  Everlasting. 
——  .    Gneotwood. 

——  Six-flowered. 

— -  Tufted. 

Biuh. 

— —  Houy. 

■  Sainfoin. 

Red.flowered- 

— —       Biennial. 

—  Bastard. 

— —       Broad-poddjCcL 
— —       Roufh. 

Singfe-flowercd. 

-        Narbonne. 

—  Fiat*podded. 

—  Hairy  ditia 
— —       Narrow-leared 

—  Streaked. 

—  White-flowered 

—  White-seeded. 

—  Horse-shoe. 

Milk. 

"— *■      l<iquonce. 

Weld. 

Wheat.    Red  Lammaa. 
Common  white. 

White  Slbe?ian. 

Ki:yptian. 

Sicxhan. 

Round- African. 

Zealand. 

Cape. 

"   "     ■    Baatacfe 
Wo»A 

Varroir. 
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